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CHAPTER  V. 
SECTION  I.— Continued. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  head  proposed,  of  miracles  and 
effects  supernatural.  That  there  hath  been  something  miracu- 
lous or  above  nature,  sometimes  done  even  among  the  Pagans 
(whether  by  good  or  evil  spirits),  appears  not  only  from  their 
own  records,  but  also  from  the  scripture  itself.  And  it  is  well 
known,  that  they  pretended  (besides  oracles)  to  miracles  also, 
even  after  the  times  of  Christianity ;  and  that  not  only  in  Apol- 
lonius  Tyanseus  and  Apuleius,  but  also  in  the  Roman  emperors 
themselves,  as  Vespasian  and  Adrian,  but  especially  in  the 
temple  of  iEsculapius;  thus  much  appearing  from  that  Greek 
table  therein  hung  up  at  Rome,1  in  which,  amongst  other  things, 
this  is  recorded :  "  That  a  blind  man  being  commanded  by  the 
oracle  to  kneel  before  the  altar,  and  then  passing  from  the  right 
side  thereof  to  the  left,  to  lay  five  fingers  upon  the  altar,  and 
afterwards  lifting  up  his  hand,  to  touch  his  eyes  therewith ;  all 
this  being  done  accordingly,  he  recovered  his  sight,  the  people 
all  applauding;  that  great  miracles  were  done  under  the  emperor 
Antoninus,"  &c  But  we  have  in  the  scripture  an  account  of 
miracles,  both  greater  in  number,  and  of  a  higher  nature  ;  done 
especially  by  Moses,  and  our  Saviour  Christ  and  his  apostles.2 

1  Vide  Gruteri  Inscription,  torn.  1.  p.  71.  This  marble  tablet,  or  rather  fragment 
of  a  tablet,  is  supposed  to  have  been  suspended  in  the  temple  of  ^sculapius  in  an 
island  in  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  where  instances  were  recorded  of  cures  effected  by  iEscu- 
lapius.  This  tablet  has  been  copiously  treated  of  by  Daniel  Le  Gere,  Histoire  de  la 
Medicine,  pt.  1.  lib.  1.  cap.  20. 
*  Our  author  here  follows  the  early  fathers,  almost  all  of  whom  unhesitatingly  be- 
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Wherefore  it  seems,  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  miracles 
effects  supernatural.     First,  such  as  though  they  could  not  be 
done  by  any  ordinary  and  natural  causes  here  amongst  us,  and  in 


Hist  many  miracles  and  prodigies  were  undent] y  done  among  heathen  i 
by  1 1 "  ace  of  evil  spirit*.    Sec  A  thenngoras,  A  polog 

I  Hment't  Eooojp 
irst  volume  of  the  Putres  Apostolici,  and  several  others.     But  I  think 
our  ■  ■  done  better  to  bare  considered  aH  t 

have  ai  r  ns  false  i  to  have 

flfflil,  nr  I  <'eded  from  the  fraud*  And  tricks  of  the 

priests,     [On  this  point  consult  Van  Dalen,  Dfl  <  Jraculis,  who  throughout  that  work 
enumerates  ami  explains  many  fal*o  mi  nicies.]     This  tins  been  well  demonstrated  by 
ible  Dissertation  in  the  lliittoiro  de  1"  Academic  dee  In- 
ra  another  Dissertation  in  the 
same  work,  torn,  I  previously  by  Jacv 

258.  Ate*     And  this  view  appear*  to  me  mm 
than  the  one  adopted  by  Dr,  Cudwoith.     Tor  If  God  ilk 

let  as  are  on  record  to  be  performed  among  the  heathen  for  the  purpose  of 
the  pagan   I  he  would  in   *?me  sense  1 

oaussd  thorn  to  persevere  in  ■  tral  siiperstjtiona  and  ceremonies.     Nor  is  the 

Jute  of  authority  from  the  father*,  MOM 
of  whom  were  certainly  *\-  iraclea  and  ej 

f  miracles  mentioned  in  uV 
OpDOM  it. 

I.  Respecting  the  supposed  miracle*  of  Apollonius  Tyanauis  I  have  already  mauv 

!  show  their  author  to 
hate   bora  an  ambitious  man,  somewhat  skilled  in 
prodigies  of  Apuleius  deserve  a  b  !>esides  which,  in.  his  A 

Liiin, 

II.  to  Vespasian  mid   Adrian  bear  interned  marks  of  false* 
hood,                              4mwn  by  C  A.   11  nmana,  in  a  reonar 

(  spasiani  Peccilea,  torn.  2.  lib.  2.  j>.  427  ;   J*  Le  Clerc,  Ilistoj 
Him  Dnnrum  Seculorum,  cent,  2,  year  13ft,  pp,  510,611;   and  J*  Serves, 
Tr.iiti-  Dei  Miracles,  p.  2~K.  &c. 

II I.  There  remain  then  only  the  miracles  of  A  ibemnat  celebrated  of 

r  heathen  oppoiv  -"pear, 

think,  (rum  the  following  observations,  that  no  rational  credit  is  due  to  them,     (L) 


rfnL  i '  in. 


i  lu 


.u»t->  and 
tdi  prescribed 


erve,  that  all  the  priests 
-,  were  skilled  in  medicine,  and  having  E 

it  ions  of  those  who  lay  sick  in  the  temple  of  the  go 
;i^»..     The 
their  recovery  to  .EsetdapUM  were  not  cure' 

other  (hjftp  inch  as  are  used  b  is*     A£*CUl  i 

■  ■it  such  as  are  done  ^ 
testimonies j  om 
in  Christianity,     The  first  ia  Arnobiua, 
Dii,  ai  tpumdo,  at  racna  est,  noon  it  II  is  attriboer* 
runt  copi,  aut  nu  ujus  ebibi  potionem,  ; 

•,  ambulare,   cosaare,   out 
esse   non    ma  gnu  m,,   nee   admiration  is  nlicujua  sltipore   earn 
upturn   est,  si  volaeritis  attend  ere;    et  medici  etlam  sic  cunmt      .    Nulla  autei 
lus  est  med  learn  in  it  ■ 

tionuii  iiis,  as  is  reported,  ever  have  administer*  to  iu>y 

command*,  at  kind 

"f  herb*  and  mi  .  parts  affix' 

alk,  to  rest,  or  to  abstain  from  any  thing  that  may  be  bi 
Ihtng,  ary  decree  of  wonrk: , 

and  phyateiana  use  the  same  m  Tor   there  is  no  frost  po- 

remnving  wlfcit  is  noxious  by  .ch  benefits  as  these  are  the  powers 

gf  lbs  things  themselves  rather  than   of  tbo   tares."     The   latter  is  Lutiaa,  who, 
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that  respect  may  be  called  supernatural;  yet  might  notwith- 
standing be  done,  God  permitting  only,  by  the  ordinary  and 
natural  power  of  other  invisible  created  spirits,  angels  or  demons. 

Philopseudes,  vol.  2  of  his  works,  p.  333.  explains  the  true  cause  of  miracles  for  which 
iEsenlapius  was  so  famous,  in  the  following  words  :  *0  yap  'AtncXnwidc.  avrbq  rat  ol 
fraiifcc  avrov  fjiria  Qappaxa  iraaoovrtQ,  iOepdirtvov  rovg  vooovvtciq,  "yEsculapius 
and  his  children,  cured  the  sick  by  administering  wholesome  remedies."  See  the  Cle- 
mentine, hom.  9.  sect.  17.  p.  690.  vol.  1  of  the  Patres  Apostolici.  (2.)  If  it  should  be 
thought  that  any  of  the  cures  of  iEsculapius,  and  that  of  the  blind  man  in  particular, 
related  by  Dr.  Cudworth  on  the  authority  of  the  marble  tablet,  cannot  be  rendered 
consistent  with  the  above  observation,  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  all  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances were  accurately  examined,  it  would  be  apparent  that  natural  remedies  or 
fraud  were  concerned  in  the  transaction.  As  regards  the  blind  man,  if  we  grant  that 
he  was  really  deprived  of  vision,  there  is  at  once  ground  for  suspicion  in  his  being  ordered 
by  the  oracle  to  place  his  fingers  on  the  altar  of  ^Esculapius,  and  after  that  with  them 
to  touch  his  eyes.  For  no  doubt  the  cunning  priests  had  placed  upon  the  altar  some 
ointment  good  for  ophthalmic  diseases,  with  which  when  the  blind  man  had  rubbed  his 
eyes,  he  suddenly  recovered  his  sight.  This  might  perhaps  be  more  satisfactorily 
shown,  were  we  informed  what  kind  of  disease  it  was  under  which  he  laboured.  (3.) 
And  this  view  is  abundantly  confirmed  from  the  feet  that  iEsculapius  could  not  cure 
all,  but  only  some,  namely  those  whose  diseases  were  curable.  But  if  he  cured  diseases 
by  a  divine  power,  without  doubt,  as  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  did,  he  would  have 
healed  all  kinds  of  maladies,  even  those  on  which  physicians  had  already  exhausted  all 
the  resources  of  their  art.  The  author  of  the  Clementine,  a  not  contemptible  writer  of 
the  third  century,  has  acutely  observed,  that  those  who  received  help  from  /Esculapius 
had  their  names  preserved  in  his  temple,  but  that  those  who  died  could  not  record  their 
misfortune:  hom.  9.  sect.  17.  p.  690:  *AXXoi  Sk  voffqfravTtQ,  kcu  ruZaftevoi,  ig 
a&Toparov  vytavavrtQ  otog  liciKoKkaavTO  iypatf/av,  Kai  dvaOrjftara  iiroiijaav'  ol 
filv  roiyi  fitTtk  f{f%^v  dtafwvfioavTtg,  t&q  airorvx^ag  ava$i}vai  ov  Cvvavrat, 
The  same  reproach  is  also  urged  by  Arnobius  against  the  heathen  priests,  Adv.  Gen  tea, 
lib.  1.  p.  36  :  Quot  millia  vultis  a  nobis  debilium  ostendi,  quot  tabificis  affectos  morbis, 
nullam  retulisse  medicinam  ?  cum  per  omnia  supplices  irent  temp  la,  cum  Deorum  ante 
ora  prostrati,  limina  ipsa  converrerent  osculis,  cum  jEsculapium  ipsum  datorem  (ut 
predicant)  sanitatis,  quoad  illis  superfuit   vita,  et   precious  fotigarent  et  invitarent 

miserrimis  votis Quid  prodest  ostendere,  unum  aut  alterum  fortasse  curatos,  cum 

tot  millibus  subvenerit  nemo  et  plena  sint  omnia  miserorum  infeliciumque  delubra, "  How 
many  thousand  invalids,  how  many  labouring  under  lingering  diseases,  do  you  wish  us  to 
point  out,  who  have  received  no  cure  ?  while  they  went  as  suppliants  to  all  the  temples, 
and  prostrate  in  the  presence  of  the  gods  swept  the  very  thresbeWwith  their  kisses; 
while  they  fatigued  with  their  prayers  and  invoked  with  pitiable  vows,  so  long  as  life 

continued,  u£sculapius,  the  vaunted  restorer  of  health What  is  the  use  of  exhibiting 

one  or  two  persons  cured,  when  no  help  is  afforded  to  so  many  thousands,  and  the 
temples  are  all  full  of  wretched  and  miserable  objects  ?"  To  meet  this  objection,  the 
priests  of  ^Esculapius  used  to  reply,  that  the  gods  afforded  aid  only  to  the  good,  and 
neglected  the  calamities  of  the  wicked.  But  this  answer  is  evidently  futile,  and  might 
be  used  by  all  the  cheats  that  fraudulently  and  deceitfully  cozen  the  credulous  vulgar 
of  their  money.  Facts  and  miracles  calculated  to  establish  a  religion  ought  to  be  free 
from  any  such  exceptions  as  these;  and  our  Saviour  benefited  good  and  bad  indiscrimi- 
nately who  implored  his  aid. 

IV.  After  all,  the  priests  of  JEsculapius  could  not  so  cautiously  manage  their  affairs, 
but  that  the  more  discerning  could  perceive  that  the  fame  and  reputation  of  the  Deity 
rested  as  much  upon  fraud  and  trickery  as  upon  medicines  and  remedies.  For  they, 
like  the  modern  worshippers  of  the  saints,  sought  revenue  and  riches  for  their  temples, 
and  for  themselves  the  means  of  a  more  easy  and  luxurious  life.  Sometimes  needy 
men  were  hired  with  money  to  feign  sickness,  and  then  boldly  to  pretend  that  they  had 
been  suddenly  cured  by  iEsculapius;  and  sometimes  patients  lying  in  the  temple  were 
deceived  by  fictitious  visions.  An  instance  has  been  quoted  out  of  Aristophanes, 
Pluto,  act  5.  ver.  555.  &c.  of  a  slave  named  Carion  being  introduced  on  the  stage,  who 
in  very  plain  terms  explains  a  device  once  set  on  foot  by  the  priests  of  vEsculapius  to 
deceive  the  unwary.     I  shall  only  give  one  passage  out  of  a  Christian,  or,  if  you  please, 
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As  for  example,  if  a  stone  or  other  heavy  body  should  first 
nd  upwards,  and  then  hang  in  the  air,  without  any  visible 
either  mover  or  supporter,  this  would  be  to  us  a  miracle  or  effect 
supernatural ;  and  yet,  according  to  vulgar  opinion,  might  this 
be  done  by  the  natural  power  of  created  invisible  beings,  angels 
or  demons;  God  only  permitting,  without  whoso  special  pi 
dence  it  is  conceived  they  cannot  thus  intermeddle  with  our 
human  aftlurs.  Again,  if  a  perfectly  illiterate  person  should 
ly  speak  Greek  or  Latin,  this  also  would  he  to  us  a  miracle, 
or   effect   SU]  alj   for  so  is   the   apofltW    speaking  with 

tongues  accounted  ;  and  yet  in  demoniacs  is  this  sometimes  done 
by  evil  demo&a,  Grod  only  permitting,  Such  al*o  amongst  the 
Pagans  was  that  miraeulnm  cotis  (as  Apulcius  calls  it)  that 
11  miracle  of  the  whetstone,1*  done  by  Accius  Navius,  when  at 
his  command,  it  was  divided  into  two  with  a  razor.1  But 
secondly,  there  is  another  sort  of  miracles,  or  effects  supernatural, 
m  above  the  power  of  all  second  causes,  or  any  natural 
created  being  whatsoever,  and  so  can  be  attributed  to  none  but 
God  Almighty  himself,  the  author  of  nature,  who  therefore  can 
control  it  at  pleasure* 

for  that  late  theological  politician,  who,  writing  against 
miracles,  denies  m  well  those  of  the  former,  as  of  this  latter 
kind,  contending  that  a  miracle  is  nothing  but  a  name  which  the 
.tut  vulgar  gives  to  opus  naturae  insolitum,  "any  unwonted 
work  of  nature,  or  to  what  themselves  can  assign  no  cause  of  ;** 
as  also,  that  if  there  were  any  auoh  thing  done  contrary  to 
nature,  or  above  it,  it  would  rather  weaken  than  confirm  our 
belief  of  the  divine  existence  ;*  we  rind  his  discourse  every  way 
so  weak,  groundless  and  inconsiderable,  that  we  could  not  think 
it  here  to  deserve  a  confutation. 

But  of  the  former  sort  of  those  miracles  is  that  to  he  under- 
stood, Deut,  xiii, :    u  If  there  among  you  a  prophet,  or 


a  semi*Christiari  author,  (ram  which  it  will  appear  that  the  Christian*  wei. 

lint' of  the  selfish  frauds  The  author  of  the  Clementine,  bom.  9. 

•est,  18.  p-  j  wmr*fc$$9vrtu  xpiji 

fcsri  3*/3d3TiioC  IKavTwv  Aw^TtXcr^il^Q^  fat  Ttivta£  fitfintuvyTai  fitrct  upK&Vi 
iroVot  <?A   trri  fillip  iavroiyg  k#iw*a&  l*  rwA  avnhiti* 


mictcd 

to  hire,  who  valimtrtrilj  emu 

cured  of  iIm 
larly  prooitsed,  in  ordet  to  con 

■sse  frauds*  will  b 

lie  savs  of  the  miracles  of  *£*ci 

1  Vide  Livjuni,  life  \.  cap. 

ancient  writers.     Our  author  seem: 

and  divided  the  whetstone,  while  Ac 


rod  the  cores  performs 

rod  giving  thif  out  publicly,  whe 
emedy,  i  rerj  was  oracu 

.  ,  !"     And  that  ihi^n  mm 
l,  1  think,  trom  im  :if; 

i  also  mentioned  m   <  -ft her 

thought  that  an  evil  ipirft  «iih  present 
■.it  to  cut  it  with  the  niior. 


*  Vide  Snketai  Tractat.  Theologico  politic  cap.  6;  p.  67. 
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rf  dreams,  and  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder,  and  the 

or  wonder  come  to  pass  whereof  he  spake  unto  thee.  raying, 

m  go  after  other  gods,  and  serve  them;  thou  shall  not 

arken  to  the  words  of  that  prophet,  OT  dreamer  of  dltuna;  for 

ur  God  proveth  you,  to  know  whether  you  love  the 

your  God   with  all  your  heart.  and  with  all  y- 

it  cannot  be  euppoi-  Almighft   woald  himself 

purposely  inspire  any  man  to  exhort  others  to  idolatry,  and  im- 

assist  such  a  one  with  his  own  supernatural  power  of 

miracles,  in  confirmation  of  such  doctrine.    But  the  Ett 

the  suggestion  of  evil  spirits,  some  false  prophets 
?d  up  to  tempt  the  Jews  to  idolatry  ;  or  at  !r 
nice  of  them,  such  mira<  jht  in 

thereof*  as  those  sometimes  done  by  the  Egyptian 
►r  magicians,  God  himself  not  interposing  in  this  i 
hinder  them,  for  this  reason,  that  he  might  hereby  p? 
their  faithfulness  towards  him.     Forasmuch  as  both  by  the 
tight  of  nature,  and  God's  revealed  will,  before  confirmed 
idolatry,  or  the  religious  worship  of  any  but  ' 
.  had  been  sufficiently  condemned     From  whence  it  is 
miracles  least  such  miracles 

no  sufficient  confirmation  of  a  true  prophet*  without  considers 
had   of  the  doctrine  taught  by  him.     For  though  a  man 
should  have  done  never  so  many  true    «  1  real  miracles  anio; 

'  should  persuade  to  idolatry,  he  was  by  them 
f  to  be  condemned  to  death  for  a  false  prophet. 
rordingly  in  the  New  Testament  do  we  read,  that  our 
ur  Christ  forewarned  his  disciples,  that  (*  False  pro- 
phets6 and  false  Christs  should  arise,  and  show  great  signs 
•nders,  insomuch,  that  if  it  were  possible,  tuey  should 
he  very  elect"  And  St*  Paul  furctelleth  concerning 
man  of  sin,  or  Antichrist/  u  That  his  coming  should  be  after 
the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  wonders  (or 
miracles)  or  a  lie/'  For  we  conceive,  that  by  rlpara  Tptvcovv  in 
place,  are  not  properly  meant  M  feigned  and  counterfeit 
miracles,*'  that  is,  mere  cheating  and  juggling  tricks,  but  "  (rue 
wonders  and  real  miracles"  (viz,  of  the  former  sort  mentioned) 
done  for  the  confirmation  of  a  lie,  as  the  doctrine  of  this  man  of 
is   there  afterwards  called;    for   otherwise   how   could    ! 

id  to  be  **  according  to  the  working  of  Satan,  with 

all   power?"     In    like    manner  also,  in  St.  John's 

where  the  coming  of  the  same  man  of  sin,  and  the  mystery  of 

iniquity,  is  again  described,  we  read  chap,  xiii,  of  a  two-homed 

t  like  a  lamb,  ''That  he  shall  do  great  wonder?,  and  deceive 

"  ftse  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  by  means  of  those  miracles  which 


*  Luke  xxfr,  24, 
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he  hath  power  to  do  in  the  sight  of  the  beast."  And  again,, 
chap.  xvi.  "  Of  certain  unclean  spirits,  like  frogs,  coming  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  of  the  beast,  and  of  the  false 
prophet,  which  are  the  spirits  of  devils  working  miracles,  that  go 
forth  to  the  kings  of  the  earth."  And  lastly,  chap.  xix.  "  Of  the 
false  prophet,  that  wrought  miracles  before  the  beast."  All 
which  seem  to  be  understood,  not  of  feigned  and  counterfeit 
miracles  only,  but  of  true  and  real  also,  effected  by  the  working 
of  Satan,  in  confirmation  of  a  lie,  that  is,  of  idolatry,  false 
religion  and  imposture ;  God  Almighty  permitting  it,  partly  in 
way  of  probation  or  trial  of  the  faithfulness  of  his  own  servants, 
and  partly  in  way  of  just  judgment  and  punishment  upon  those 
who  "receive  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be 
saved ;"  as  the  apostle  declareth.7  Wherefore  those  miracles, 
pretended,  for  divers  ages  past,  to  have  been  done  before  the 
relics  of  saints  and  images,  &c,  were  they  all  true,  could  by  no 
means  justify  or  warrant  that  religious  worship  by  many  given 
to  them ;  because  true  and  real  miracles,  done  in  order  to  the 
promoting  of  idolatry,  are  so  far  from  justifying  that  idolatry, 
that  they  are  themselves  condemned  by  it  to  be  ripara  xjjevSovg, 
"  the  miracles  of  a  lie,"  done  by  the  working  of  Satan. 

But  as  for  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  had  they  been 
all  of  them  only  of  the  former  kind,  such  as  might  have  been 
done,  God  permitting,  by  the  natural  power  of  created  spirits, 
and  their  assistance :  yet  forasmuch  as  he  came  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  teaching  neither  idolatry  nor  any  thing  contrary  to 
the  clear  light  and  law  of  nature,  therefore  ought  he,  by  reason 
of  those  miracles,  to  have  been  received  by  the  Jews  themselves, 
and  owned  for  a  true  prophet,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Moses  himself;  who  both  in  the  thirteenth  and  eighteenth  chap- 
ters of  Deuteronomy,  plainly  supposeth,  that  God  would  in  no 
other  case  permit  any  false  prophet  to  do  miracles  by  the  assist- 
ance of  evil  spirits,  save  only  in  that  of  idolatry,  and  (which  is 
always  understood  of)  what  is  plainly  discoverable  by  the  light  of 
nature  to  be  false,  or  evil.  The  reason  whereof  is  manifest, 
because  if  he  should,  this  would  be  an  invincible  temptation, 
which  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  goodness  to  expose  men 
unto.  And  our  Saviour  Christ  was  unquestionably  that  one 
eximious  prophet,  which  God  Almighty,  by  Moses,  promised  to 
send  unto  the  Israelites,  upon  occasion  of  their  own  desire  made 
to  him  at  Horeb.  "  Let  me  not  hear  again  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  my  God,  nor  let  me  see  this  great  fire  any  more,  that  I  die 
not."  Whereupon  the  Lord  said:  "They  have  well  spoken  that 
which  they  have  spoken ;  I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from 
among  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  put  my  words  in  his 
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mouth,  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command 
him;  and  whosoever  will  not  hearken  to  the  words  which  he 
shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.'9*  Which  is  ail 
one  as  if  he  should  have  said,  I  will  no  more  speak  to  them  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  nor  reveal  my  will  with  a  terrible  voice 
out  of  flaming  fire ;  but  the  next  great  manifestation  of  myself, 
or  further  revelation  of  my  will,  shall  be  by  a  prophet  from 
amongst  their  own  brethren,  I  putting  my  words  into  his  mouth, 
and  speaking  to  them  by  him.  Whose  words  they  shall  -be  as 
much  obliged  to  hearken  to  as  if  I  had  spoken  them  (as  before) 
from  the  top  of  the  fiery  mount.  And  that  they  may  have  no 
colour  for  their  disbelieving  this  great  prophet  especially,  or 
their  disobeying  of  him,  I  plainly  declare,  that  whosoever  cometh 
in  my  name,  and  does  true  and  real  miracles,  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged undoubtedly  for  a  true  prophet  sent  by  me,  and  accord- 
ingly believed  and  obeyed ;  and  none  rejected  under  the  notion 
of  false  prophets,  but  only  such  as  either  do  not  real  miracles,  or 
else  if  they  do,  come  in  the  name  of  other  gods,  or  exhort  to 
idolatry.  Nevertheless,  our  Saviour  Christ  wrought  other 
miracles  also,  of  a  higher  nature,  by  the  immediate  power  of 
God  Almighty  himself;  as  for  example,  when  before  himself  he 
raised  Lazarus,  who  had  been  dead  four  days,  to  life,  since  it 
cannot  be  conceived  to  be  in  the  power  of  created  spirits  (whe- 
ther bad  or  good)  whenever  they  please  to  bring  back  the  souls 
of  men  deceased  to  their  bodies  again,  or  change  the  laws  of 
nature  and  fate.  However,  it  must  not  be  thought,  that  God 
will  ever  set  this  seal  of  his  to  a  lie,  or  that  which  is  plainly 
contrary  to  the  light  and  law  of  nature. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  though  all  miracles  promiscuously  do 
not  immediately  prove  the  existence  of  a  God,  nor  confirm  a 
prophet,  or  whatsoever  doctrine ;  yet  do  they  all  of  them  evince, 
that  there  is  a  rank  of  invisible  understanding  beings,  superior  to 
men,  which  the  Atheists  commonly  deny.  And  we  read  of 
some  such  miracles  also  as  could  not  be  wrought  but  by  a  power 
perfectly  supernatural,  or  by  God  Almighty  himself.  But  to 
deny  and  disbelieve  all  miracles,  is  either  to  deny  all  certainty  of 
sense,  which  would  be  indeed  to  make  sensation  itself  miracu- 
lous; or  else  monstrously  and  unreasonably  to  derogate  from 
human  testimonies  and  history.  The  Jews  would  never  have  so 
stiffly  and  pertinaciously  adhered  to  the  ceremonial  law  of 
Moses,  had  they  not  all  along  believed  it  to  have  been  unques- 
tionably confirmed  by  miracles ;  and  that  the  Gentiles  should  at 
first  have  entertained  the  faith  of  Christ  without  miracles,  would 
itself  have  been  the  greatest  of  miracles.1 

•  DeuUxviii  17—19. 

1  This  disputation  on  miracles  will,  I  doubt  not,  appear  to  not  a  few,  as  it  does  to 
myself,  to  be  wise  and  profound.    The  learned  Doctor  denies  that  evil  spirits  hare 
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The  last  extraordinary  phenomenon  proposed  was  that  of 
divination,  omo-les,  prophecies,  or  predictions  of  future  events, 
otherwise  tinfurckuowable  to  men ;  which  either  evince  a  God, 


power  sufficient  to  perform  tnic  miracles,  that  ia,  either  to  destroy  altogether  or  c\ 
own  bj  God  himself:  but  lie  allow*  tint  they  < 
I 

i  thie 

hut   not  the  former,  can    be  performed   hv   demon*.     t>. 
idds,  that  this  po  zretsad  by  Rn  evi 

own  wil  rest*  of  the  true  religion  arc  concerned. 

that   u>'i[  doe*  not    permit  it   except    when  he 
-  himself,  or  1 1*  \;:mi  with  t-oi 
fleeted  the  Light  of  truth,  and 
and  thai  whan  he  wishes  to  do  tin-  former  he  dot*  not 
sutler  I  h  nrk  miracles  lot  the  con  firm  at  ion  of  any  other  doctrine*  than 

which  can  immediately  be  detected  tttm  by  the 
v  opinion,  has  nothing  iu  it  which 
Je  agwifist  that  most  powerful  argument  drawn  from 
iHtinn  re  I  an  if  the 

imitated  by  the  philosopher*  and 
j>  controversy  would  never  ha va  been  raided 
ii    whether  or  not  it  is  m  the  power  of  an  evil  demon  to  seduce 
kto  tli'    adoption  of  errors.     But  the  most  learned  of  the  English 
and  otl  ce  Dr.  Cud  worth  laboured  In  the  investigation  of  this  Rufa- 

■e  limits  prescribed  by  him*  and  in  consequence  made  others 
of  God  and  religion  should  surfer  from   their  doctrines.     Hence 
^,  Diss.  Num  mil  certfc  veiilatis  signa  ?    in 

tusil,  171  8.  in  -tto.  p.  1C3«     Job.  Alpli.  TurreUnua,  1 
ihje  ;    .Job-   Arnold.   Noltenius  in   a   specific   Diaeert.  published  at 
fort  on  the  Oder,  171ft,  [Abrahu  le  Moine.     See  Biblinlh.  Rfiissonnee,  tom.  21. 
r.  1.  p.  13  It.  who  likewise  contends  ih:r  can  work  miracles],  and  other*, 

all  power  of  working  miracles  from  evil  (3  d  maintain  that 

ie  savings  of  sacred  writ  *n|  authors  in  which  mention  is  n 

niiriii  iter  to  be  performed,  by  fklas  prophet*,  ore  to  be  and 

of  fraud*,  deceptions,  and  juggling  tricks;  and  the  I.  arned  Jae.  Serees* 
Billowing  in  their  footstep*,  iu  a  copious  an  wgrk  published  a(  Amster- 

dam,   1729,  ha*  professedly  defended  this  <o  confutation  of  the  late 

llufftnous  theologian  and  mathem;ir  .  who  of  all  the  mnre  r 

Ipgliah  theologians  has  given  the  most  lucid  and  forcible  exposition  of  this  subject.     1 
*halJ  lie  excused  bj  live  teamed  men  of  both  tide*  when  I  freely  and  candidly 
:lare  that   1   cannot  ii^ent  to  either  opinion,  and  that  I  consider  Dr.  Cud  worth  * 
in  be  alone  calculated  to  remove  all  the  difficulties  that  beset  this  question.     Mr 
is  for  thinking  so  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  observation* ;  which  if 
rowing  little  or  no  new  light  upon  the  controversy  will  at  least  hear  evidence  of  my 
ind  being  swayed  hj  truth  rather  than  by  authority*     I  shall  first  of  all  explain  the 
raclea  entertained  by  Dr,  Sam.  Clarke,  and  approved  of  by  the  most 
logian*  and  philosophers,  Tillotson,  Locke  t  Le  Clerc,  Stilling  Meet,  Bnr 
E,  and  many  others,  and  sball  state  my  objection*  to  it;  I  shall  t! 
le  opinion  of  Jae.  Screes  and  his  party;  and  lastly  shall  show  thai 
worth's  doctrine,  which  seems  also  to  be  that  of  the  most  able  and  learned  of  out  own 
,  is  to  he  preferred  to  either  of  them. 
L   Mi.  Sam.  Clarke,  in  lib  book,  On  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  God,  t< 

ill  of  miracles  generally.     Aco  ird  ing  to  him  a  miracle  is  "  an  effect  contrary 
:*ual  order  of  nature,  produced  out  of  the  usim  in  intelligence  tu  > 

man**1    [Clarke's  opinion  is  ded  >.  ks  Vteux,  if  I  miatuk 

Bihljothaom.  7.  p,  490- J     A  tion  of  a  m 

:ng  that  I  can  see,  to  hinder  either  good  or  bad  demons  from  being  able  to 
-much  as  they  are  beings  more  powerful  than  man,  and  thei 
can  do  certain  things  which  seem  to  us  to  oppose  the  usual  order  of  nature,     Having 
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Ahetlu 

atrial  know* 

■ 

Mr  Ui 

nntut 


j  are  understanding  heir*  lot  to  men- 

be  any  presensioti  or  foreknowledge  of  such  future 
events,  as  are  to  human  understanding  alone  altogether  unfurc- 

lairi  down  th>  neute  writer 

of  ttia 

i  s  ui 
ta  been  pei  ft  demon  or 

ona,  (fowl  of 
of  error,  what  they  me  able  and  wrbal 

Is  pr<>  ie,  urn  I  that  we  must  judge  from   the 

the  miracles  which  we  witness  ore 
iJ    &h  dignant  demo t»,  who  i- 

The  doctrinal  wtikh  mimic  of  be£ni  oracles  ho 

kBfej ;     1.   Tbose.    which    are    manifestly    ssisc 
Bason  and  the  Lb  to   which   ho  d<  c 

gi?c  Those  that  are  i»ttt//-  ■%  of 

not    distill  j> 
hb*«     When  precepts  of  this  kind  are  put  fori  considers 

ise  wl  the  magnitude  of  the  iniracl'  that 

nf    rlio    Rcntii    ami    more  excellent    prodigies    in    its    favour.      S.   Tbott 
rend   to   th<  cut  of  the   glorj  lo  the  pro* 

e    and    virtue;    '  ines   of  this    kind    are  eoTfobarati 

holdi  it  to  be  manifest  that  tbaafl  mimclcs  are  divine  find  proceed  from 
oe  Being. 

Sous  and  plausibl  and  apparently  compact  arm 

nevertheless  involves  (  ami  wlm  If 

Mjo  t  rut  ft  ire  Maent  to. 

some 
pet,  I  hold  tn  be  of  Kr> 
on  upon  which  the  whoh  itputatlon  rest*  is  ilipi 

rrioun  writ'  to  mortals  I 

d  to  good  a  idi  :  which  no  one  indeed  v,< 

miracles,  but  nl»o  that,  will. 
ma,  there  i*  do  prodigy,  however   remarkable,  that  may  not  pj 
I  in  reasoning  so,  the  acute  man,  in  the  first  place,  overturn*  and  d. 
ry  thing  he  had  assumed,     U*s  had  denied  that  any  one  knows  the  Lis 
of  angels;    but  he  who  assert*  I  to  be  »l>le  to 

perform  even  the  greatest  miracles,  acknowledges  the  power  of  angels  to  be  known  t«* 
himself  and  other*.     To  myself  indeed  It  seems  to  follow*  from  11* 
ujnuraM  of  the  limits  of  those  facultiea  with  which  angels  are  endowed,  that  we  cannot 
know  whether  angels  are  able  to  perform  miracles  or  not*     In  the  neit  place,  b 
not  perceive  how  utterly  incredible  and  contrary  to  reason  it  appears.  tru 
who*  in  his  supreme  wisdom,  established  and  ordained  tin  laws  of  nature,  should  have 
conferred  on  inferior  beings  such  power  that  they  can  violate  these  lawn  at  wiJL 
tainly  that  king  would  not  give  any  great  proofs  of  his  wfsdom   and  forethought,  who 
should  give  to  his  minute  ra  the  <  •  gating  Of  infringing  laws  which  he  had 

himself  with  great  care  devised  and  rotifli  ^ee  no  reason  why  we  aliould  think 

otherwise  of  the  supreme  Being,  Lastly,  l»r.  Clarke  seems  not  to  have  com. 
that,  although  the  sacred  volume  does  not  speak  so  distinctly  on  the  limits  of  the  power 
of  angels  as  to  remove  from  our  minds  all  cause  for  doubt,  still  it  clearly  informs  us 
that  the  power  of  demons  is  restrained  by  the  divine  will,  and  that  (iod  does  not  suffer 
them  to  abuse  it  to  the  destruction  of  gnod  men  or  Uie  prejudice  of  truth.  Job  L  1% 
ice  which  indeed  it  enough  for  ua  in  this  question.  For  as  nothing  is  puts  and 
more  holy  than  truth  and  religion,  it  is  evident  from  thence  tlv  t  granted  by 

demons,  how  great  soever  it  may  be  in  other  i  not  so  great  that 

t  their  own  will  and  pleasuro  perform  miracles  in  order  eHta  to  confirm 
to  oppose  the  heavenly  truth,     IK  The  scriptures  tell  us, 

witness  to  the  truth  ami  uiicxceptioiiableness  of  a  doctrine,  John  %X» 
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knowable,  then  is  it  certain,  that  there  is  some  mare  perfe 
uadcrfiUndirjg,  or  knowledge  in  the  would,  than  that  01  men. 
And  thus  is  that  maxim  of  the  ancient  pagan  Thwte,1  in  the 


51.  Heb.  IS*  -1,     Now  if  this  account  of  mlmeles  be  true*  miracles  do  not  show  the  truth 

of  a  doctrine,  but  rath*  mee  and  truth  of  tin.-  doctrine  prove  the  miracles  to 

be  divine.     Mow*  vl-  know  peHbiroad  lb*  greatest  prodk  '    places,  to 

the  people  of  Israel  that  there  was  otic  God,  and  that  the  deities  of  the  Egyptians  and 

other  nations  were  to  be  rejected.     But  if  we  follow  Dr.  Clarke,  these  miracles  of  Mo 

did  not  prove  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  concerning  the  worship  of  one  God,  i  i 

doctrine  itself,  as  being  altogether  consonant  with   reason ,  served  as  an  argument  to 

place  the  truth  of  Moses*  miracles  beyond  controversy.  III,  No  one,  I  imagine!  will  deny, 

that  these  miracles  which  God  causes  to  be  performed,  are  intended  for  the  conrtetloa 

and  advantage  of  all     They  ought  not  only  to  instruct  the  wise  and  learned,  htil 

especi;'  ite  as  proofs  and  arguments  on  the  minds  of  the  most  simple  and  unm- 

i  if  we  n&*ent  to  Dr.  Clarke's  opinion,  we  must  own  that  God  disturbed  the 

for  the  sake  of  those  only  who  possess  strong  powers  of  reasoning  nttd 

rath  from  talsehood.     For  the  eminent  men  who  support  it  assume  lliat 

of  the  doctrine,  in  cenfimmtioTi  of  which  the  miracles  take  place,  is  alone 

known,  and  that  by  means  of  this  those  which  are  (Urine  can  be  distinguished  from 

such  as  are  wrought  by  the  i>ower  of  an  evil  demon  ;  that  if  the  doctrine  be  in 

accordance  with   reason  and  virtue,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  tl-  nf  the 

i at  if  it  be  repugnant  to  these,  or  ridiculous  and  ahstu 

..n  evil  demon.     Therefore,  before  anyone  QRJ 

the   minicloi  which   he   £«?c*j  performed  are  divine  or  not,  he  most  fir-' 

seriously  examine  into  the  doctrine  which  the  worker  of  the  inirLc.c*  propounds. 

who  is  m  little  acquainted  with  human  affairs  as  not  to  know  that  only  a  few  m 

oh  an  examination  ?     For  to  say  nothing  of  the  weakness 
reason,  the  furcc  of  opinions  imbi1>ed  from  infancy,  the  a  way  of  the  passions  to 
iioritv  of  others,  the  I- 
known  causes,  so  obscure,  wnrp  and  cramp   our  minds,  that   those  things  son 
to  us  to  be  most  agreeable  to  reason,  which  i  In  accordance  u 

ot her  hand,  such  as  are  •  .nnsiitcnt  with  reason  and  1 

God,  seem  altogether  contrary  and  repugnant  to  them,     All  th  •'  renuiin  of 

the  ancient    Per  Man  n  ire  that  they  act  wisely  and  rnti  living 

bomnge  and  worship  to  fire,  as  the  emblem  of  the  divine  nature,     if,  thei 
j>het  I  »  them  and  inculcate  that  God  is  to  he  worshipped   wj 

Miner  to  persuade  them,  were  to  have  recourse  to  miracles,  this  nation, 

d  opinions,  would  doubtless  consider  such  miracles  to  be  the 

deceptions  of  an  evil  demon,  if,  according  to  this  opinion,  they  thought  they  were  to 

■  if  the  divinity  of  the  miracles  from   the  nature  and  character  of  the  doctrine. 

The  same  unquestionably  would  be  fan*  by  the  peal  pn,  possessing  hut 

&  moderate  share  of  intellect,  and  tinctured  from  en  !>  error  and  sup 

,  if  the  doctrine*  be  imlitferctit  u  reason,  1 

maids*  soktr  the  magnitude  of  the  miracles,  and  lo  pat  ottr 
side  which  recommends  itself  by  the  greater  and  more  remarkable 
fore,  if  such  be  the  case,  miracles  are  of  use  to  none  but  the 
l  ncious*     For  in  the  first  place,  none  of  those  who  possess  but 

and  art,  can  tell  what  is  and  what  is  not  indi 
be  proved  by  reason .     The  common  \> 

en  among  the 
i, ting  up   on    inch   a  question*      Besides,  scared j  any 
ithor  and  {impounder  cannot  reclaim  it  froj 
clasa  of  indifferent  things,  and  contend  for  its  being   easily  susceptible  of  demon- 

jslnf  Ihera  is*  controversy  with   n 
to  ibis  matter  among  those  who  witness  the  performance  of  miracles,  how 


-(foiling  in  this  manner,  De 
P,  3113.  311 4,  torn.  C*.  opp,  and  elsewhere. 
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J  roper  sense  thereof,   unquestionably   true :    Si 
ii  stmt,  "If  there  be  divination,  of  |  ^  of 

titure  events  (ujidiscoverable  by  men),  then  are  there  gv 


of  them  will  be  qualified  !o  Rim  ;i  just  estimate  irnclea,  anil 

iln-iri  witfi  each  other*  wiihonl  error?      it    is  notorious  thai  in  no  eat*  do  disser»MJiu 

■»f  comparison,  and  tlmt  thuwc  who  huv< 


i  this 


id  DO 


us 


.1. 


flant  ami  u ti 

I  the  thing   i 
truth,  arc  wu 
• 
nrus,  John  xL  wag  oi 
'no  a  false  prophet  among  the  J 

the  oo 
to  this  nation  !     rot  my  own  part  I  an 

»e  prophet  would  have 
i-ra  aa  our  t*  ue  two  men  to  go  to  the  Arabians,  who  nil 

tores  a  dead  man  to  lii 

ami    sterile  mount  ai    • 
dead  nuiu  to  life  is  manifestly  a  greater  i •  ■> 
i  if  I  know  any  thing  of  human  nal 

■tte  m»  jt  were  in  the  Arabian*,  n 
quent  ablutions  of  the 
;aele.    So  great  « 
in  which  mankind  are  involved,  that  they  frenucn? 

they  arc  able,  and  frequently  unable 
nsideratiou  of  which  the  divine  goodness  and  wisdom  has  ft 
hy  such  arguments  as  appeal  to  the  senses  av 


mttjpm  i 

make  use 
Kitting  : 
tnith  of 


far1'  error.      IV,   It  seems  in  compatible  with  the  frisdum  and 

beni^  hostile  to  mankind  and  the  truth,  fret 

wur  they   U  <d  from  him,  in  order  to  thwart  the  divine  counsels  and 

ad   error.      No  one,  I  imagine,  would  call  that  king  wbe  and 

•«f  the  state f  who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  enact*  laws  moat 

M  subjects,  permits  bis  enemies  to  circulate  pernicious  doctrine?  and  to  pave 

d  the  people,  supposing  he  had  the  power  of  resisting  these 

attempts,      V.    Lastly*  To  pass  over  what  has  been  already  observed  by  others,  it 

s  a  consequence  from  this  opinion,  that  mi  nicies  are  not 

Aecsaanry  to  all  those ^bo  call  themselves  the  ambasaadors  of  God ,  but  only  to  such  aa 

- 'tijft re ni . doctrines,  with  respect  to  which  unassisted  reason  is  unable  to 

thing.      iW  if  the  divinity  of  miracles  can  only  be  ascertained  hy  the  doc- 

ieh  they  are  wrought,  being  consonant  with  sound  reason 

those  [irctYpts  which  are  in  accordance  with  reason,  for  example,  the  d 

would  require  no  miracles.     Therefore  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 

od  may  sometime*  ttir  up  a  man  to  overthrow  superstitions  and  restore 

ind  still  not  arm  him  with  the  power  of  working  miracles*     But 

stors,  I  fear,  who  seek  Jp  obtain  for  themselves  fimie  and  authority 

le  to  abuse  This  opinion  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own 

nied,  it  is  well  known,  principally  in  this  manner  silenced  the  Arabians 

who  d  [  him  miracles  ;   nor  are  some  of  his  followers  accustomed  to  return 

answer  to  those  who  object  that  their  prophet  was  destitute  of  the  power  of 

h   of  his  doctrine  by  signs  and  wonders.    See  Boulanviltier*  ' 

Miracles,  lay  they,  cannot  be  required   of  him  who  pro 

which  no  reasonable  man  can  repudiate t  and  this  Mohammed  did, 

who  sought  to  instil  into  men's  minds  what  nature  itself  teaches  even-  one,  that  there  is 

Hid. 

being  the  case,  learned  men    I  think  have  done  wisely  hi  opposing  this 

■y  are  wrong,  in  my  Opinion,  when  they  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and 

♦Itogcther  that  a  demon  h  able  to   work  miracles.     They  advance  sufficiently 

'sons  for  dissenting  from  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that  a  demon  " 
restricted  power  of  performing  them,  end  that  divine  miracles  can  only 
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which,  in  their  language,  was  no  more  than  tcfsny,  undeWtajul 
beings  superior  to  mr 

Wherefore  we  must  here  distinguish  of  ornc-lcs  and  prcilitftjtrtov 


itinguished  from  those  of  demon*  by  a  consideration  of  the  doctrine  itself 
p  porting  iLinl  their  opinion,  they  seem  to  me  f"   be  sbstetirni 

ul  Lit  others  less  cautious  than  tin  y  ought.    *To  spcftk  eanrlidS 

hi  convinced,  to  extend  to  me  the  saline  liberty  which  they  have  thejn* 
tSfamtd  when  confuting  the  dogmas  of  others* 
I.  1  i  does  not  remove  nil  the  ililu'niUies  Besetting  tbw  question 

slide  men  will  admit,  what  indeed  we  have  already  admitted,  that  tire  power  i 
is  i*  not  *o  great  as  to  enable  them  to  disturb  the  laws  of  rMHire  and  perfon 

«  i  the  other  hand,  however,  I  consider  it  to  be  tjnqueatiouabto  that  demons 

and  more  powerful  than  men,  as  is  so  often  (frown  in  scripture,  an  J  on 

I  can  do  many  things  which  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  laws  of  nature,  .ind 

hare  the  appearance  of  miracles.     Who,  I  ask,  would  deny  that  n  demon  can  Jct-^-p  "a 

.  Irk  the  waters,  and  enable  rim  to  walk -upright  jn.  the  sea?  ■"  And  yrt 

t>  spectators  this  would  appear  altogether  repugnant  to  the  la  wa,pf- nature,  altbi 

nitty  it  ia  not  ao,     This  example  has  been  already  adduced  by  tl.   W.   Lm'l 

i  ;-'pli<|ue  a  la  troisjeme  Response  de  Mr.  Clarke,  sacL  14,  dans  le  Jv 

mr  la  Philosophic  par  M.  Maizeaux,  torn,  1    p.  60.  add  the  Ciuo/uieteja  v 
,  Leibnitz,  sect,  117.  p.  144,  Amst.  17"20— fi„     Forwjj©  is  not  aw  are  "that 
in  ihe  eye*  of  the  generality  of  mortal  those  wonderful  works  which  exceed  the  pon 
of  man  do  not  differ  from  real  and  divine  miracles?     A  people  that  sees  any  one  hV  > 
aloft  through  the  air,  which   may  bo  dune  by  the  assistance  of  a  demon,  Is  equal 
struck  ami  moved  thereby,  as  it  would  be  by  seeing  water  converted  into  win, 
opinion,  th  i  not  do  uwny  with  the  difficulty  which  has  hitherto  harassed  par'.- 

many  :  namely,  by  what  marks  can  real   nnd  divine  miracles  be  distinguished 
those  which  do  not  transcend  the  power  of  demons?     For  although  sagacious  i 
learned  nun  vn^w  not  be  ea*j  in  this  matter,  the  caw?  nevertheless  is  other- 

wise  with  the  multitude  ;    and  as  miracles  concern  nil  men,  it  ia  n»-rv*5afy  0iat  there"  be/* 
such  a  criterion   ns  is  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  till    The  •  champions''  u 
opinion,  1  am  aware,  can  have  recourse  to  three  modes  of  getting  *out  of  this  difficulty; 
di  i  jther  denj  that  demons  possesa  the  power  of  doing  tho«?  things  Which  can 
,;-  thai  the  means  lishing  between  the  two 

iiiwn  from  the  nature  m 
I   assert  that  God  would  not  suffer  demons   I  this  pwwer  * 

on  and  truth  are  at  strike,     But  If  Qkf  select  the  1 
modes  they  in  a  certain  measure  will  abandon  their  own  effuse,  and  ftuts 

entertained  by  I  Jr.  Cudworth  and  ourselves";  no/rto^meiitiow  vJl.it  tin*  e*- 
plication   they  v.ivc  of  the  passages  of  scripture    in  whicU*  mention   »  i 
mirui  and  his  ministers,  sufficiently  prove  that^hev  a^e  altogftf 

to  this  hypothesis.     For  why  should  they  interpret  the  weole  of  them  as  refer i 
fraud  a  nnd  deceptions,  if  they  suppose  the  natural  power  possessed  fty,d  r 
mankind  by  prodigies,  to  be  controlled  and  restrained  .by  tin  >*.aoI 

wisdom  ?     1  were  their  opinion  they  might  with  "perfect  consistency  conce^jS 

thnt  these  passage*  treat  of  rforuied  by  evit  dcrrmi  y  adopt  th> 

•   will  themselves  fall  into  all  the  snares  which,  the  J*  have  laid  tot  their 
adversaries.     Lastly,  it  ihcy  take  the  first,  they  will  not  only  dftend  ngninst  t> 

the  authority  of  sacred  writ,  but  will  also  admit  the  certa  vvincft 

jut  we  know  the  extent  of  the  powej  possessed  by  demons,  and 
the  '  i  r escribed  to  it. 

H.  The  advocates  oi  I  ft,  nit  hough  sparing  neither  ingenuity  nor  lab 

iit  lets  do  not  Interpret  the  passage*  of  Scripture  in  miracles  en  I 


the-ji  nself  or  his  ministers  are  spoken 

satisfy  those  who  attentively  examine  the  whole  matter. 

nit  passages  of  the  kind  refer  to  the  frauds,  impost 

the  heavenly  truth,  but  many  others  as  well  as  i.  »ot  easi 

I  shall  now  pats  over  the  miracles  of  the  magicians  in  Egypt, 

woman  who  is  said  to  have  raised  Samuel  from  the  dead,  and  si 


i  in  such  a  way  as  to 
pj)OK?i  forsooth,  I 
Mis  of  the  en  en 

of*th« 

u  pro 


the  sxylnfs  of  Moses,  Chris!,  Paul,  which  hear  u 


withadiH 
they  art  i 
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r  m  we  did  before  of  mi  miles,  that  they 
be  kiiuk.     First,  such  as  mi^lit  proceed  only  from 

i  natural  presaging  power  of  created  spirit  superior  to  m 

Matt,  xxiv.  24;  2  Them.  iL  0.  10,  I L,     K  They  suppose  M«i  nift»C 

the  Jewish  people  that  in  after  time  propheti  wool*!  arise  by  tl- 
til  who  would  attempt  by  frauds  and  impostures  to  turn 
true  religion.     Not  to  apeak  at  present  of  the  meaning  of  Moses 
assent  to  thia  inti  [n   the  first   p 

declare*  that   the   mK  a  (km  will  )xj  omnifont  if  1  ew  will 

attend  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mem  who  performa  them.     He  therefore  •Ionics  that  the 
people  can  cliaccn*  Lba  miracle  Itself  whet  i  false, 

rrt  postures,  ii nd  fallacies  can  cattily  Ik-  y  consider  n 

i  there  uiiv  need  of  com  ph. 

Kpote  their  absurdity.    Ags  man  wish< 

men  a^init  inn  •  undoubtedly  would  have  supplied  thena 

,1  rule,  namely  thisj  **  1><j  not  put  Adtfa  in  those  men,  but  be  certain  that 

rienccd  men,  and  command 
them  t  ae  nature  i  jics,  beiieto 

me,  will  not  bear  exam:  etude 

mil 
imagin  ser  or  better  Jaw  than  this  t 

fortifying  tin  against  imposture,     For  whan  one*  a  fraud  of  the 

load  is  detected  and  rapnsed,  nil  hop*  of  deceiving  men  by  them  Im  !  if*  CtlS 

u]    doubt    would    have  given  this  low    if   he  Inid   been 
Lcici  an  J  counterfeit  miracles*     Besides,  Moaea  aa; 
tmfiT  these  miracles  to  be  performed  In  order  to  prove  the  minds  uf  the  Ian* 
and  te  her  they  still  continue  to  Lot*  the  Lord,  their  God.     Bu 

aopte,  must  necessarily  be  some! 
those  juggling  tricks,  by  which  impostors  delude  a  rude  and  unlettered  tnuh,  m 

•here  arc  always  persons  fully  able  to  i 
the    rlillary.     Such   I    temptation    would    not  have  pertained    to   the  whole  j 
to  « horn   Moses  however  denounces  it,  but  to  those  only  who  should  be  prevented 
their  own  natural  ■;  by  ignorance,  from  understanding 

any    thing  who  suppose  th.it   Moses  in    these 
re  uissuredlv  abou 

that  if  kind  should  happen,  the  Israelite*  were  to  persevere  in  the 

lore  and  woi  Supreme   Being,     .See  J.  Screes,  ibi<  I   it  is 

sutBcif  that  Moses  is  speaking  of  things  which  can  take 

aay  not  do  so  io  reality*     \\  harefbre,  I  have  no  doubt  hut  thai 
this  prophet  ii  to  be  understood  of  such  signs  and  wondo  rst  as  ha> 

less  force  than  true  miracles.     2.  They  assert  that  our  Saviour  in  like 

maimer,  M  >.  speaks  solely  of  impostures  by  which  false  Messiahs  were 

about  to  induce  the  people  to  put  faith  in  them.     I  will  grant  that  the  Greek 

admit  of  this  interpretation,  and  also  that   the  class  against  which  our  Saviour  is 

guarding  his  followers,  was  numerous  and   fertile  in  counterfeit  prodigies ;  as  we  may 

learn    from    Joseph  us  alone ;    but    notwithstanding  this,  I   conceive  that  something 

ii  meant.     In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  me  not  at  all  im  probable  that  our 

ir,  if  he  had  meant  his  words  to  be  understood  of  mere  deeepi  have 

at  nothing  more  than  attention  and  diligent  examination  wou hi  be  necessary 

ir  detection.     Again,  he  fore te Is  that  the  miracles  would  lie  so  remarkable  that 

deceived  by  them,  unless  fortified  by  divine  assistance*     The 

I  to  be  those  saints,  who  God  foresaw  would  continue  in  the  faith  to  the  end 

If  lives,  and  whom  he  therefore  elected  to  be  made  partakers  o!  %     If 

takes  this  word  in  a  more  general  sense,  and  supposes  it  to  couiprehc! 

ii_v,  I  atn  aware  do, still  this  interpretation  will  not  n fleet  the  rp 

In  the  Sot  place,  therefore,  it  i»  evident  from  these  words  that  the  miracles 

spoken  of  by  our  Saviour  nre  of  such  a  nature  as  to  produce  a  greater  effect  upon  those 

whoa  in  upon  thou?  who  possess  the  true  faith*     But  who  is  not  aware 

•otturca  of  jugglers  and  quacks  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  things  which 

Liowers  of  Christ  and  his  adversaries  ?     The  mists  east  before 
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whether  called  angels  or  demons.     For  theae  being  supposed  to 
have  not  only  clearer  understandings  than  men,  and  a  gri 
ingight  into  nature*  but  also  by  reason  of  their  ugility  and  in- 


men's  eyes  by  impostors  are  not  dispelled  by  faith  and  piety,  but  by  reason  and  atl 

which  ure  cumiiiuiL  to  the  bad  m  well  as  the  g 1.     For  which  reason,  . 

shcwi  us*  th(j<e  of  the  faithful  who  we  : 

ifm  sometimes  much  sooner  deceiTed  by  such  Arts  I 
ttsd  intellect.     In  the  next  place,  it  is  c 
\  la  this  passage  of  such  prodigies  i  vine  assistance  ;un!  gmoe,  to  \n 

rom  being  misled  by  them.    And  we  know  that  those  who  wish  to  expose  ti 
I  of  jugglers  hare  no  need  of  the  special  assistance  of  providence,,  but  mi 
of  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  which  titer  possess  by  nature*     But  the  case 
fir  otherwise  with  those  prodigies  which  counterfeit  the  form  and  appearance  of  ti 
.  who  firmly  beli-  wisdom,  providence*  and  goodm 

have  believed,"  2  Tim.  L  13,  afl 
iv.  14,  men. 
ss  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  that  not  by  their  own  strer-. 
f  divine  (jra  <\  their  hearts  so  as  no  WtVfufj  H< 

I  the  Holy  Ghost  winch  resides  in  their  minds  is  more  power 
miracles  by  which  the  slaves  of  the  evil  one  may  attempt  to  o 

ra.     *'  Though  wej  or  an  nnjjcl   from   heaven  preach  any  other  gospel 


am  not  mistaken,  are  ti  rtunate  in  ■ 

L 
ceding  that  the  word*  which  the  apostle  there  purposely  accumi  bet  to  show 

•  -.-lines*  of  the  miracles  of  Antichrist*  irdtrp  durri/m,  tat  atjiitiutt;,  teal   - 
.  l_v   conveniently  be  expounded  of  frauds  and  emptj    Impost 
d  hardly  admit ;  still,  as  has  already  been  moat  * 
ud worth,  the  words  jcar   Ivipyttav  rov  Ettrava  preclude  t:  tatioa, 

jucdu  Livrc  de  M.  Montgcrou,  torn*  1.  left.  2.  p,  55.  eludes  thia  in 
•vay,  and  expounds  the  word   lararoc  of  Antichrist ;  he  also  ranks  the 
i  s  of  the  magicians  among  frauds,  p.  66,     But  the  whole  of  his  argument  on  th 
subject,  is  weak  and  unsound.,]     For  the  practice  of  imposture  and  the  deception 
i*Tary  Tiilnar,  there  is  no  need  of  the  power  of  Satan,  but  simply  of  a  crafty  t 

►J  we  are  told,  to  punish  the  sins  of  men,  sutlers  Antichrist 
"i  great  miracles  by  the  help  and  power  of  Satan,  in  order  that  those 
sg  to  obey  the  truth  may  believe  lies.     But  this  temptation  wi 
te  punithmev4  winded  by  those  for  whom  it  vra*  • 

a  mm  i  by  certain  crafty  impostors.     The  more  sagacious  * 

nice*  God  were  to  dazzle  their  mental  perception  by  some  miracle,  wo 

dl  of  Antic*  iding  bis  snares. 

is  manifestly  predicting  that  the  miracles  hereafter  about  to  be  perforate 
lor  to  draw  wicked  and  impious  men  to  himself,  would  be  i 
h  as  never  happened  before,     But  what  would  there  be  world 
dented  in  jugglers  coming  forth,  and  by  certain  ludicrous  tricks 
J    the  people  ?     The  same  thing  was  done 
ne  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  history  of  every  nation  is  full  of  the 

the  Pagan  priests  deceived  the  people.     There  was  1 
should  describe  m  such  mguage  the  deeds  by  v. 

ignaHH  his  coming,  if  hts  prodigies  were  nd 
mow  winch  bad  formerly  been  performed  bj  the  priests  of  JEsculapju 
and   Sempia.     I  shall  pass  over  the  passages  adduced  it  worth  ftoiu    th 

Revelations  of  St*  John*  which  ore  still  plainer  even  than  the  above,  for  exam 
tea  certain  minister  of  Antichrist  is  said  to  be  about  to  cause 
t  down  from  heaven  ;  a  prodigy  which,  1  imagine,  no  one  would  class  < 
and  impostures, 
IK  Between  these  two  opinions  lie*  the  one  entertain  ed  hj  Dr.  Cud  worth,  < 

alt  the  doubts  besetting  this  Argument,  and  entirely  accords  with  the  passages  < 
lercd  writ.      [Des  Vomx  also  adopts  nearly  the  same  view,  Critique  General e 
da  M,  Montgeron,  torn.  1.  p.  29.  SCL  etc,  where  there  is  a  long,  but  occasional^ 


said  woudirf 


ncmy 


of  unuci.E  si- 


ll 


ity,  opportunity  of  knowing  tiling  remotely  distant,  and 
privy  to  men's  secret  r?i. 
Ly  conceivable  that  many  fun  At  hand* 


on  leave*  to  evil  demon*  th  pcrformm*;  worL 

the  greatest  wonder,  and  have  the  form  and  appear,; 


and  melegnnt,  dissertation  an  the  power  and  efficacy  of  miracle*.  1 

strike  mar* 
I  appearaiu 
\  u*e  this  power  to  defeat  the  divine  counsels  and  n*sau;' 
•uJTcn  Satan  to  exercise  ihe  power  which  he  possesact,  b  .loin 

.  .   mortal   would  be  rash  enough  to  assort.    But  in  the  kingdom  of 
never  permits   htrn  to  make  use  of  this  power*  except   in  two  rase*: 
.  ho  considers  it  necessary  to  prove  those  who  believe  in  Mm,  D 
ii  he  has  by  a  most  just  judgment  determii! 
despite*:  of  truth  into  the  power  of  those  w  -nnclvcs 

iem  with  pernicious  errors,  Matt,  xxiv.  24,  2  Them.  Ei 
;  <j>eo  (m  take  pi  rice.  Gad  nevertheless  takes  care  thai.  ople 

j st  the  wick<  o  harm  from  the  miuu!  l  Xrf 

,  mid  strengthens  and   confirms  the  elect*  so  thai  the?  tam 
rich  they  have  received,  Matuxi iv.  24,  Thus  neither  nr 
which  according  to  the  authority  of  scri: 

vine  virtues  and  perfections.     By  ml  op*  L  wo 

erwise  long  and  very  intricate  i\  :  the 

irk*  of  miracles.     For  it  is  umiectwarv  to  inquire,  by  what  sign*  the 
r  of  Mod  himself  and  his  angels,  or  of  good  and  wicked  demons,  ni 
*Hl  the  supreme  Being  only  v> 
?r,  mid  when  he  does  happen  to  per 
m  the  t. ■;'•  i»wn  people.     2.  It  is  evident  fin  tluit 

of  themselves  m  t    the  true  religion,  sun 

ven  XRAf  put  faith  in  them  without  fear  of  danger  or  error,  and 

I  of  the  doctrine;  a  task  for  which  but  few  are  qualified :   *  ' 
bliahcd,  all  that  can  he  advanced  against  the  argument  which  v, 
:ii  proof  of  his  divine  authority,  Mb  at  once  t 

ordanee  with  all  the  passages  of  sacred  writ,  in  which 
je  of  the  mimdes  and  prodigies  both  oi  a  and  his 

-it  P  plies  an  easy  as  well  at  nest  and  apt  interpretation  of  them.    This  I 
ready  evident  from  what   1  have  reman;  sJbofa  Hi  reference 

«e  passages:  I  shall  now,  according  to  my  promise,  add  a  few  observa- 
miracles  of  ihe  Egyptian  magicians  mid  the  mi  uel  from  the 

lea  said  to  have  been  performed  by  the  Egyptian  magicians,  to  destroy  the 
lered  by  some  to  contain  so  i 
hey  think   it  battel  to  leave  the  who 
tse  and  origin*    This  has  bee  ign  by 

Bible,  turn.  'J.  p,  40.  who.  to  sprak  can- 
to to  have  unnecessarily  magni  tnd  to 
uih.    The  generality  of  interpreters  supp                 Bant  of 
rhnt   is  recorded  of  them    by   the  aid   M  domona.     [Fat 
Keinbeck  in  A*  Conf.   tern,                     there   it  a 
H  ha  argues  that  the  magician*  performed 
en.      I                     it  most  certainly  wrong*]     Others,  howt  !  that 
instruments  but  their  own  ingenuity  and  sleight  of  hand, 
•  maintained  with  great  skill  and  acuteness  by  J,  Scree*, 
i'   BiH   lUisonnee,  torn.  41.  p.  170,  which 
own  part,  on  considering  the  whole,  I   incline  to  the 
who  -                  mouB  to  have  had  some  hand  in  the  matter.     For, 
hat  1                  agn  remarked  by  others,  if  the  magician*  had  done 
and  cunning,  Moses  could  not  have  better  consulted  the  interests 
elt  und   the  sacred  cause  he  wns  defending,  than   by   unmasking  the  crafty 
id  exposing  their  secret  arts  to  Pharaoh   and  the  Egyptian*     Thus  all 
ity  would  have  vanished,  and  Egypt,  being  now  made  aware  of  the  frauds 
nponturai  of  the  magicians,  would  no  longer  have  entrusted  either  their  religion 
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which  cannot  be  foreknown  l>y  men,  may  be  (probably  at  least ) 
en  by  them  ;  and  that  without  any  miraculous  divine  reve- 
lation,, their  causes  being  already  in  being.     As  men  learned  in 


or  Stale  to  so  flagitious  a  brotherhood;  in  «hart,  there  would  probably  have  been  no 
necessity  for  new  and  frequent  1/  repeated  mil&eles  to  turn  the  heart  of  Pharaoh.  [See 
Tarturatti,  Del  Con^resso  Nottumo,  p.  373,  &c]  Therefore  an  the  divine  ambassador 
did  not  do  this,  but  sought  rather  to  influence  the  king's  mind  by  the  number  of  hit 
miracles,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  proof,  I  consider!  that  the  magicians  in  their  contest  with 
Mom  were  fortified  not  so  much  with  impostures  as  with  the  aid  of  demons, 
lest  this  should  appear  surprising,  I  wish  it  to  be  remembered  in  the  first  place,  as  it 
will  relieve  the  question  of  many  difficulties,  that  the  state  of  Egypt  and  its  king  at 
that  time  was  such  that  God  consistently  with  his  goodness  and  justice  might  permit 
■  demon  to  deceive  men's  eyes,  and  to  exercise  his  power  for  the  purpose  of  en  is  I. 
this  infatuated  nation*  This  is  sufficiently  evident  both  from  the  whole  of  history  and 
the  words  of  God  himself,  in  which  he  threatens  that  he  will  "  harden  Hwaohs 
taut,"  Exodi  it,  21.  v(L  3.  For  GotJ  is  not  wont  to  harden  any  hut  those  who 
obstinately  and  wiefcedty  radri  truth  and  the  divine  counsels.  Secondly,  the  miracles 
of  Ike  nhyffTiTTT  are  not  such  as  subvert  the  laws  of  nature,  or  cannot  well  be  per- 
formed by  it  demon.  They  first  of  all  cause  the  rods  which  they  cast  down  to  become 
serpent  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  this  :  for  I  do  not  suppose 

ie  demons  cither  rciilly  changed  the  rods  into  serpents,  or  produced  serpents  br 
.wcr,  or,  Lastly,  suddenly  generated  Chose  reptiles  from  the  seed  of  serpents 
[Lc   1'  Practiques  Superst.  Mb.  I.  supposes  the  demon  to  have 

performed  this  by  the  rapidity  of  motion]  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  grant  that  none  of  these 
cm  id  be  done  by  the  power  of  a  demon.     In  my  opinion  certain  demons  were  al 
to  assist  them,  and  having  suddenly  snatched  up  the  rods,  cast  down  terpen  ts,  of  which 
there  were  at  that  time  immense  number*  in  Egypt.     They  next  torn  water  into  I 
Of  rather  gave  it  the  colour  of  blood,  Exod.  viL  22.  This  is  a  sort  of  prodigy  that  . 
be  performed  in  a  certain  measure  by  those  who  are  skilled  in  natural  science, 
after  the  magicians  had  struck  the  water  with  their  rods,  one  or  more  demons  tin 
with  I  '  so  th.it  what  appeared  water  before  seemed  to  the  Egyptians  to  bt 

Thirdly,  they  fill  Egypt  with  a  multitude  of  frogs,  Exod,  vox  7.     But  what 
difficull  l»e  for  n  demon  to  collect  a  number  of  frogs  from  the  n 

tens,  and  dii  m  through  the  houses,  villages,  and  towns,     Nor  it  it  necessary 

Id  suppose  this  to  have  been  dons  instantaneously.     The  rest  of  Moses1 
mirac ■■  >rcerera  are  not  said  to  have  imitated,  nor  were  they  able  to 

lie  thorn,  because  they  surpassed  the  power  nf  demons. 
The  wit cli  by  whom  the  deceased  Samuel  is  said  to  have  been  presented 

t*bco  king  Saul,  1  Sam,  ixviii.  was  not  long  ago  the  subject  of  a  temperate  sad 
learned  controversy  between  two  eminent  scholars,  the  late  J.  Fr,  Buddeu*  and  the 
able  and  erudite  Genevcse  theologian  J.  Alpb.  Turretinus.  The  latter,  Dissertate  pro 
»  Religionis  Christians*,  supposes  the  woman  to  have  passed  off  some  optical 
lion  upon  Saul.  [So  also  Ant.  Van  [Jaleu,  De  Oraculis,  p,  23.  21, ]  The  former, 
both  in  his  liistoria  Ecdesiast.  Yet.  Tcstain.  turn.  2.  p.  30'!.  Ace.  and  in  a  particular 
Diss,  Epistoliea  ad  August,  Gotta.  Gmltmm  de  Pythonissa  Endorea,  published  at  Jena 
.  maintains  that  she  was  assisted  by  a  demon,  who  personated  Samuel.  Turrc- 
'•pinion   is  defended  at  great  length  and  with  much  elegance  by  Jac.  S 

des  Mi  nick*,  p.  203.  &c.  with  whose  dissertation,  however,  it  will  be  worth 
:n  compare  what  is  remarked  in  illustration  as  well  as  in  defence  of  and  oppos^ 
•  it  in  La  BibtJothsque  liaison  tic  e,  published  at  Amsterdam,  torn.  J.  par. 
J,  Saurisj  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Reformed  French  theologians,  espouses  an 
i  these  two,  the  respective  arguments  of  which  be  also 
•irs  sur  la  Bible,  torn.  4.  p.  466,  Ace*     For  he  supposes  God  himself 
■near  before  Saul,  [This  opinion  is  acutely  defended 
.  torn,  4.  as  also  by  Launoj 
B0  also  0  specific  Diss,  in  support  of  this  opinion.  Memoir. 
38.  JSlc]     For  Tuv  own  part,  having  examined  the  argum-. 

iivourable  to  the  Opinion,  though  not  to  the  fullest  extent,  of  those 
who  hold  Saul  to  have  been  d  on.     Certainly  none  accords  id  me 

he  words  of  Scripture;  and  God  could  permit  this  to  be  done  consistently  with 
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?ll  eclipses  of  tli€ 


m  and  moon,  which  to  the 
unfore  know  able  ;  ami  n*  princes  r*r  Bt&tetv 
tnen,  Umt  are  furnished  with  great  intelligence,  foreign  and 
domestic,  enti  presage  more  of  war  and  peace,  cither  at  homo  or 
abroad t  nud  of  the  events  of  kingdoms,  than  ignorant  plebci 
And  such  were  those  predictions  which  Democntua,  though 
otherwise  much  addicted  to  atheism*  allowed  of;  Cicero  writing 
[bus  of  him  tm  Plttritnia  locis,  gravis  auctor  Dcmocrilua  J 

mem  rerum  tuturarum  comprohat,  "  Democritua,  a  grave 

■her*  doth  in  many  places  approve  of  the  preeenaion  of  future 

enta."     The  reason  whereof  was,  because  he  supposed  certain 

mdersianding   beings   superior   to  men,  called  by  him    id* 

rhich    having   a   larger  comprehension   of    things    and    other 

Jvanl  knowledge^  could  therefore  foretell  many  future 

tint  men  were  ignorant  of.     And  though  f  rhaps  it  may 

LOOght  that   Demucritus  would   not  have  entertained  this 

opinion   of  the    foreknowledge   of  human  events,   had  he 

the  necessity  of  all  human  actions  and  volitions,  hut 
lield  liberty  of  will,  as  Epicurus  ufterwanh  did  (as  if  tl 

\  ith  all  manner  of  presage,  and  probable  or  con- 
tra] forelraowie4ge) ;  yet  ie  it  certain  that  there  is  not  80 
much  contingency  in  all  human  actions,  by  reason  of  this  liberty 
ill,  as  heretofore  was  by   Epicurus,  and  still   is  by  many 
osed;   it  being  plain  that  men  act  according  to  an  appear- 
of  good,  and  that  in  many  cases  and  circumstances  it  may 
be  foreknown*  without  any  divine  revelation,  what  such  or  svueh 
persons  would  do*     As  for  example,  that  a  voluptuous  pci 
having  a  strong  temptation  to  satisfy  his  sensual  appetite,  and 
w it bout  incurring  any  inconvenience  of  shame  or  punUh- 
m»  nt,  would  readily  close  with  the  same,     Besides  which, 

ible  spirits,  as  angels  or  demon-,  may   sometimes  predict 
also  what  themselves  entitle  and  e fleet, 

ly,  there  is  another  sort  of  predictions  of  future  evr 
which  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  natural  presaging  faculty  of  anj 

and  goodness.    For  Saul's  impiety  had  hitherto  been  so  flagrant  that  hewn* 

worthy  of  being  dciii  Ljred  up  to  the  a  wires  a  ad  wiles  of  Satan.     Neither  is  the 

•bat  took  place  too  great  for  a  demon  to  perform*     Fur  1  tlo  not  m 

ked  spirit  either  formed  a  body  reaeoiblinj  Samuel  out  of  air  or  produced 

m  spectre,  but  I  consider  hira  to  have  deceived  the  eyes  of  Sml  bj  on  optical  illusion, 

■udi  as,  it  k  well  known,  we  frequently  see  practised  tit  thf  present  day,  bv  which  the 

me*|><rrien€ed  can  lw  bo  far  mi*  ted  as  to  fancy  thnt  they  see  men  when  they  only 

■  their  images  and  resembLi  Tartarotti,  Del  Congresso  Nottorno,  p. 

The  precise  nature  of  this  artifice  it  h  not  my  business  to  explain  :   1  am 

satisfied,  however,  that  a  demon,  if  permitted  by  the  supreme   Befo&  b  well  qualified 

to  perforin  tuch  deceptions.     Thia  opinion  is  not  entirety  at  vnriftnee  with  the  view  of 

refer  the  whole  matter  to  iatlacies  :  neither  d^c*  it  altogether  accord  with  it, 

hut  m  a  certain  respect  com  I  lines  those  who  ascribe  it  either  to  human   cunnmc 

*   D  [Cap.  3.  p.  31 1 1 .  torn.  9.  opp.] 

a  On  ihese  idols  of  Demneritui  we  have  discoursed  largely  td 
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piu:  dictions,  ANJ>  now 


ted  Bpiritej  but  only  to  the  supernatural  prescience  of 

God  Almighty,  or  a  Being  infinitely  perfect:  as  when  events 

remotely  distant  in  time,  and  of  which  there  arc  yet  no  in 

diate  causes  actually  in  being,  which  also  depend  upon  many 

emcee,  and  a  long  series  of  things*  any  one  of  which 

I  otherwise  would  alter  the  case  ;  as  likewise  upon  much 

rtainty  of  human  volitions,  which  arc  not  always  necessarily 
linked  and  concatenated  with  what  goes  before,  but  often  loose 
and  free ;  and  upon  that  contingency  that  arises  from  the 
imlifFerency  or  equality  of  eligibility  in  objects.  Lastly,  such 
things  as  do  not  at  all  depend  upon  external  circumstances 
neither,  nor  are  caused  by  things  natural  antcccdi ng,  but  by 
fiomc  supernatural  power;  I  say,  when  such  future  events  as 
these  are  foretold,  and  accordingly  come  to  pass,  this  can  be 
ascribed  to  no  other  but  such  a  being  as  comprehends,  bh 
and  governs  all,  and  is,  by  a  peculiar  privilege  or  prerogative  of 
its  own  nature,  omniscient.     Epicurus,  though  really  he  the 

rejected  divination  and  prediction  of  future  events,  becuu: 
he  denied  providence;  yet  did  he  pretend  thk  further  rcasoi 
ilflO  against  it,  because  it  was  a  thing  absolutely  inc 
with  liberty  of  will*  and  destructive  of  the  earae:*  TI  /in 
avvTruftKTOC  **  St  Ka\  VTrapKrtKY},  ovStv  wap*  ijpitjg  j/Stj  rtt  yivfipsvQf 
"  Divination  is  a  thing  which  hath  no  existence,  nor  possibility 
in  nature :  and  it'  there  were  such  a  thing,  it  would  take  away 
all  liberty  of  will,  and  leave  nothing  in  men's  own  power*" 
Thus   also   Cameades,  in  Cicero.  lined,  Ne  Apollmcm 

quidetn  futura  posse  dicere,  nisi  ca,  quorum  causas  natuni  it  a 
contineret,  ut  ca  fieri  Decease  esset,  "  That  Apollo  himself  was 
not  able  to  foretell  any  future  cunts,  other  than  such  a*  had 

^sary  causes  in   nature   antecedent."     And  some  Christian 
Tbeists6  of  later  times  have,  in  like  manner,  denied  to  Gi 
Almighty  all  foreknowledge  of  human  actions,  upon  the  san> 
pretence,  as  being  both  inconsistent  with  men's  liberty  of  will, 
and  destruethe  thereof.     For,  say  they,  if  men's  actions  be  free* 

arc  they  unforeknowable,  they  having  no  necessary  causes 


of 

re- 
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*  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib,  iO^segm.  135.  p,  W0<     ]  M  tba  published  Copy,  3|"' 

•  iwtage   b  different  from  the   one   Irere  given,     For  in  it   thu    opinion    of  Kj>i 
enrol  finishes  with  these  wontej  Qbfiiv  wp&$  ijp&GVyn* 

h  take  plaee  are  to  lie  considered  oe  not  pertaining  to  us,*'  The  meaning  of  the* 
words*  however,  does  not  differ  from  tbfll  expressed  by  Dn  (Aid  worth*  The  wot* 
Trap'  i)/z^  stand  in  all  the  evlou*  to  that  of  ;  who 

the  emendation  irpb^  ityiSft  -■ 

:th  has  chi1  to  ljdift  I  an  to  say* 

*  UcFato,  cop.  14.  i 
8  Timl  thin  u  tin-  opinion  urma  anil  Borne  others  is  well 

ho  have  mads  the  va 
See  Fuitstus  Soeii  9,  10.  f  3-,  >\r.  -f  ■»„  i 

itid  the  Dmne  Attribut.  mi<m<    Vul. 

m  Frunzium,  p,  47-.  4- 
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i,  if  there  be  any  foreknowledge  c  n  can  they 

bey  being  ipso  facto  necessitated  I  But  as 

ie  cert ui  11  that  j  m  not  destroy  the  libcrt  \  of  in 

_;  or  impose  eoesaity  upon  it*  -lions  being  not 

re  future,  1-  re  fo reknown,  but  therefore  fure- 

i'n,  because  future;  and  were  a  thing  never  bo  contingent, 
>n  that  it  will  be  done,  it  must  needs  b 
future  from  all  eternity:  so  is  it  extreme  arrogance 
men,  because  themselves  can  naturally  for  ►thing  but  by 

some  caused  antecedent,  as  an  eclipse  of  the  *un  or  moon,  there- 
to presume  to  measure  the  knowledge  of  God  Almighty 
-  scantling,  and  to  deny  him  the  j 
s,  not  considering  that,  as  his  nature  is  hi- 
ts knowledge  may  well  be  looked  upon  by  us  as 
&ueh  too  ;  that  which  is  past  our  finding  out,  and  too  wonderful  for 
wever.  it  must  be  acknowledged  for  an  undoubted  truth, 
no  created  being  can,  naturally,  and  of  itself,  fore)-. 

s,  otherwise  than  in  and  by  their  causes  unteceding. 
It'  ti  we  shall  find  that  there  have  been  predictions  of 

such  fut:  te  as  had  no  necessary  antecedent  causes;  m  ire 

cannot  but  grant  such  thinga  therefore  to  be  fureknowable,  so 
muf  Is  from  thence  inter  the  existence  of  a  God,  that  is, 

Pa  Being  supernatural,  infinitely  perfect  and  omniscient,  since 
such  predictions  as  these  could  have  proceeded  from  no  other 
cause* 

lat  there  is  foreknowledge  of  future  events  to  men  naturally 

unforcknowable,    hath    been   all   along    the    persuasion    of   the 

Tality  of  mankind.     Thua  Cicero:*  Vetue  opinio  est,  jam 

hcroicis  duet  a  tempo  rib  us,  eaque  et  populi  Romani,  et 

urn    Gentium   firmata    consensu,    versari    quandam    inter 

homines  divinationem,  quam  Gneei  iiayriKt)v  appellant,  hi 

rurioneni  et  scientiam  rerum  futuraram,  "  This  is  m  old 

ti   derived  down  all  along  from  the  heroic  times  (or  | 

leal  age),  and  not  only  entertained  amongst  the  Somalia, 

but  abso  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  all  nations,  that  there  is 

such  a  thing  as  divination*  and  presension  or  foreknowledge  of 

future  events/'     And  the  same  writer  elsewhere,  in  the  person 

ilbus:f  Quamvis  nihil  tarn  irridet  Epicurus,  quam  pnedic- 

i  remm  fiaturarum,  roihi  videtur  tarocn  vel  maxima  con* 

b,  Deorum  providentia  consuii  rebus  humanis,     Est  enim 

divinatio;  quae  multis  loeis,  rebus*  teni paribus  appi'.- 

dim  in  private*,  turn  maxime  in  publicis.     Multa  cernunt  arus- 

iiiulta  augurcs  provident,  multa  oraculis  providentur,  multa 

mnita  somniis,    multa    portentis,    u  Although 

tij  deride  nothing  more  than  the   prediction  of  future 


k.  lib.  L 

lib.  %  p.  239.  Lamb* 


[Cap,  Go,  p.  3046.  torn.  f>*  I 
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j  et  does  this  aeem  to  me  to  be  a  great  confirmation  of 
the  providence  of  the  gods  over  human  uffidrit,  because  thci 
certainly  divination,   it  appearing  in  many  places,   tiling  and 

S,  and  that  not  only  private,  but  especially  public* 

iv sen  many  things,  the  augurs  many;  many  thing- 
dedom]  by  oraclee,  many  by  prophecii £,  many  by  dreamy  and 
by  portents."  And  indeed  that  there  were  even  amongst 
the  Pagans  predictions  of  future  events  not  discoverable  by 
human  sagacity,  winch  accordingly  came  to  pass,  and  therefore 
argue  a  knowledge  superior  to  that  of  men,  or  that  there  are 
ii  invisible  understanding   beings  or  spirits,  seems  to  be 

i liable  from  history,  And  that  the  augurs  themselves  were 
some  times  not  unassisted  by  these  ofli  clous  genii,  is  plain  from 
that  of  At  tin-  \avius  before  mentioned,  as  the  circumstances 
thereof  are  related  by  historians ;  that  Tarquinius  Priscus  having 
a  rnind  to  try  what  there  was  In  this  skill  of  augury,7  Dixit  ei  se 
cogitare  quiddam;  id  possetnc  fieri,  consul  u  it,  IUe  augurio 
eee  respondet.  TarquiDiua  autem  dixit  se  eogitasse 
co tern  novacula  posse  pnecidi ;  turn  Attitim  juesis&e  experiri : 
ita  cot  em  in  comitium  illatam,  inspect  ante  et  rege  et  populo, 
novacula  esse  discissam,  *  Told  ^avtus,  that  he  thought  of 
something,  and  he  would  know  of  him  whether  it  could  be 
done  or  no*  Navius  having  performed  his  augurating  cere- 
monies, replied,  that  the  thing   might   be  done*     Whereupon 

us  declared  what  his  thought  was,  namely,  that  a  whet- 
stone  might  be  cut  in  two  with  a  razor,  Navius  willed  them  to 
make  trial:  wherefore  a  whetstone  being  brought  immediately 
into  the  cuurt,  it  was  in  the  sight  of  the  king  and  all  the  people 
divided  with  a  razor.**  But  the  predictions  amongst  those 
Pagans  were,  Got  the  most  part,  only  of  the  former  kind,  such 
10  proceeded  merely  from  the  natural  presaging  faculty  of  these 
demons ;  this  appearing  from  hence,  because  their  oracles  * 
often  expressed  ambiguously,  so  as  that  they  might  be  taken 
either  way;  these  demons  themselves,  it  seems,  being  then 
confident  of  tbu  event ;  as  also,  because  they  were  sometimes 
ken  in  the  events,  Aud  from  hence  it  was  that 
they  seldom  ventured  to  foretell  any  events  remotely  distant, 
but  cmly  what  were  nigh  at  hand,  aud  shortly  to  come  to  pass; 
and  therefore  might  be  probably  conjectured  of  from  things  then 
in  being,"     Notwithstanding  which,  we  acknowledge  that  there 

M  are  the  words  of  Cieera,  Dfl  Divinatlone,  lib,  Z  cop.  1 7.  p.  J 1 29.  too.  9* 
ihtr  dfiBBOtM  were  concerned  or  not  m  the  predictions  utid  article*  of  anc 
•  j a,  will  be  discussed  by  us  by  and  by.  At  present  t  cannot  but  remark  that  the  thn 
reasons  here  assigned  far  supposing  thai  di irinwfioni  and  omctasj  which  vrvrv  held  in  su< 
gi>  estimatii  uj  prorioasJf  to  the  birth  of  oar  Saviour,  could  proceed  from  the  prnoging 
cultj  of  demons  and  genii,  admit  of  a  more  extensive  application  thitn  the  learned 
■t  intends,  and  may  be  employed   tu   the  OOOplota  ^vertKrtjw  of  his  uj-. 
1.  lie  suppose*  dfunons,  and  not  God,  to  have  ln-cn  the  fcUlbon  of  those  oracles* 


anp  srmrrrnK  PKOPurciE-. 


Ae  Pngnn^  of  the 
kind.  Such  as  that  intimated  by  Cicero  in  his  book  of 
utioD^  where  he  declareth  the  doctrine  of  Diodorus  a 


*?canse  they  were  frequently  ambiguous*     Another  win  rr 
bmce.  and  in  mr  opinion  with  good  ration,  that  nil  those  pn 

re  event*  are  to  he  attributed  solely  to  the  cunning  and  emit i now  of  soothe 
nr>,  nod   priests.     II,  He  considers  tbia   to   be  clear  also  from 
Msfts  Medial  «e  event*  which  were  || 

(  those  which  were  remote  and  separated  by 

ibiiity  that  thi*i  n  a  strong  argument  for  mj 
to  the  craft  and  impudence  ol 
ueh  taken  with  predict  ions  of  those  things  which  they  henr  are  not  lo  ' 

.  *nim\eb'  o  dead:  on  the  contrary,  the  malt  *myi 

know  beforehand  the  totes  and  fort .un es  awaiting  thcmseWe* 
Wherefore  it  ra  not  worth  while  fof  the  priest!  umi  augurs  to  fcweti 
the  events  of  future  age*,  although  they  might  hare  done  so  wit h 
themselves  :   but  it  was  greatly  to  their  interest  to  have  the  credit  of  hi 
pn.-di*  t.  the  fortunes  of  living  men,      Not  to  mention,  that  the  oracle*  nod  d 

I  leaking,  merely  returned  answers  to  inquirers;  and  no   one  wan 

ire  concerning  matters  uhout  to  happen  after  a  lapse  of  some 
[II.   Jt  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  remark  the  same  of  the  third  reason.     For  no 
10  dull  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  fact  of  an  omele  nol 
>f  that  it  proceeded   from  the  craftiness  of 
demon  was  its  nuthor,     lint  some  one  will  object,  perhaps,  that  (here  are  mm 
ample*  hieh  bear  evidence  of  greater  perspicacity  than  is  posse*"  ■ 

I  only  have  been  derived  from  a  being  of  a  superior 
dition  >  this  being  the  ease,  that  there  is  much  weight  in  these  argum*tttl 

►f  the  ancients  lo  have  proceeded  from  demons*     But  those 
sfi  different  opinion  will  answer,  thiit  the  examples  which  are  usually  brought  forward 
-rtrnin  nml  ilnuht fill  :    that  it  is  possible  f  1  have 

ositby  mcr  >:  he  priests  and  augurs;  in  short,  thai 

pose  the  historians  who  mention  oracle*  of  the  kind,  to  have  frequently 
fame  and  popular  rumours,  or  their  own  superstition,  than  to  reason* 
ig  it  to  be  true,  as  is  commonly  stated,  thnt  formerly  not  a  few  things  were 
■  Jed,  which  no  one  could  have  known  beforehand,  unless  instructed  by  a  being 
man,  still  this  add*  no  new  weight  to  these  arguments  towards  proving  what 
re  intended  to  prove,     For  I  do  not  understand  how  a  man  can  be  refuted  who 
reasons  In  tilts  manner :  With  some  predictions  of  the  ancients  the  facts  and  events 
nded  :    with  others  they  did  not  correspond.     Some  oracles  were  clear  and 
10 us  ;  other*  again  doubtful  and  ambiguous*     Therefore  sometime*  demons, 
'mission  of  G  ted  by  means  of  their  slaves  the  events  which  were 

o  happen  to  nations  and  individuals  :    but  at  others  the  priests  and  sonthaiyere 
■'posed  upon   the  unwary  vulgar.     Those  responses  of  the  god 
■  h  were  confirmed  by  the  event,  I  consider  to  hnve  proceeded  from  demons: 
those  which  I  now  if  another  character,  I  ascribe.  In  tl«-  fmposi 

n.     The  example  of  Attjus  NavhiSy  upon  which  the  learned  D01  much 

stress,  does  not  properly  belong  to    divinations,  but    to  wonderful  deeds  which  are 
feci  to  have  taken  place  in  the  heroic  times,  and  are  ranked  by  himself,  a  little 
above,  nmong  miracles*     But  this  rests  upon  no  adequate  and  satisfactory  authority. 
upon  rumour  and  popular  tradition,  as  is  evident  even  from    Lrvy,  and 
classed  by  me  among  those  miracles  which  are  s.id  §a  bsrre  ben  pen 
rides  among  the  French,  and  by  St,  Patrick  among  the  I  risk,    Possibly  some- 
5  of  the  kind  did  formerly  happen  at  Rome:  upon  which  however  we  can  determine 
nothing  certain, since  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  other  relations,  from  win 
to  form   our  judgment  on  the  nature  of  wonderful  actions,  are  at 


*  lie  meant  De  Fato,  in  which  bookr<*n*  ♦".  |>*  32G9,  torn.  0.  opp.  theso  srofdl 


TUE    PAGAN    OUAl 

cerning  necessity  and  contingency:  Non  Decease  fulsse  Cypselum 
;rc  Corinth!,  qnanqmun  id  millesimo  ant£  anno  ApoiHllb 
oraeulo  editmo  eoset,  u  llint  it  was  not  necessary  Cypeelus  the 
tyrant  should  reign  at  Corinth,  though  that  were  a  thin u,  pre- 
dicted l>v  Apollo's  oracle  a  thousand  years  before/'     As  also 

led  by  Vurro,10  of  Vectius  Valens,  an  augur  in  the  time  of 
Lulus,  who,  when  Home  was  a  building,  fiom  the  flying 
ve  vultures,  presaged  that  the  continuance  of  that  city  would 
In1  lor  twelve  hundred  years  :    which  mmi  to  have  been  accord- 
ingly fulfilled,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  four  hundred  and  fifty 
five,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  third  Valcntinian  (whom 
make  to  be  the  last  emperor  of  the  West  or  Home)  when 
jericus  the  Vandal  took  the  city  the  second  time,  and  tired 
it.     But  above  all,  that  of  the  Sibyls;  of  whose  prophecies  such 
liings  are  recorded  by  pagan  writers,  as  makes  it  very  euapid 
hat  they  did  foretell  the  coming  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  the 
of  Christianity*     But  were  these,  and  the  like  pagau  pro- 
phecies, real,  then  must  they  needs  have  had  some  higher  original 
than  the  natural  presaging  faculty  of  their  demons,  especially 
those  of  the  Sibyls ;  who,  for  aught  we  know,  might  be  as 

tows,     Wh.it  the  more  intelligent  of  the  Romans  thought  of  this  prodigy  of 
i  v  may  be  teamed  (torn  these  words  of  Cicero,  occurring  De  Nat.  Dear,  lib,  3, 
pp*  Non  possum  At tu  NaviS,  quem  cotnmenjorabas,  lituurn 
I  tii  ista  intellecta  sunt,  r  philosophia  debea  discern,  proaertim  cum  k 
plurimi*  dv  rebus  divinis  tjumtiantur,  t:  I  cannot  contemn  the  staff  of  Attiu*  Nv  ' 
you  have  spoken  of.     But  I  ought  to  learn  from  philosopher*,  how  such  thinp  are  to 
"Od,  especially  »s  those  men,  in  reference  to  a  great  many  divine  m 
in  lies."     Add  what  he  says,  De  Divinut  lib,  2.  cap.  38.  p.  $233,  Umiti 
Jiitium   Romuli,  quem  in  imiximo  iticendio  negns  potuisse  eomburi :  oontemma 
Attii  Nnrii  •  nihil  debet  esse  in  philosophia  uommcntitiis  fabellis  loci,  "  Say  no  more, 
IhernJbitf,  about  the  staff  of  Romulus,  which  you  assert  could  not  be  burnt  in  the  groat 
i :  despise  the  whetstone  of  Aulas  Navius  :  in  philosophy  no  plow  tbuttld 
on  to  commetititious  fables/1 

be  passage  of  Vnrro  here  touched  upon  by  the  learned  Doctor  is  fount!  in 
the  Fragments  of  lib,  1U*  of  his  Antiquitates  Renun  Humanarum*  The  words 
themselves  lire  a*  follows ;  Fuisao  Vettium  Romae  tn  augurio  non  ignobilem,  ingenio 
magna,  cuivis  docto  in  disputando  parem  :  eum  Be  audi v use  dicentem  t  si  ita  csseni, 
ut  trsderent  historic!  de    Rom*  urbis  eoridendn?  augurik  ac   duodecim    vuU> 

UiQ  centum  et  viginti  anno*  ineolumis  prieterusset  populus  Roman  us,  ad  mill*  ct 
tot  perventurum, +i  That  Vettius  was  an  augur  of  no  mean  note  at  Rome,  pos* 
i!'«l  a  match  for  any  of  the  learned  in  disputation :  thai  he  bail 
hat  if  what  histo riant  recorded  of  the  auguries  and  twelve  vultures,  at 
Mi -Ming  Rome  were  true,  the  Roman  people  having  passed  one  hundred 
'y  years  in  safety  would   last  fur  twelve  hundred  years/1     Now  it  is  e!  "" 
these  words  that  Dr.  Cud  worth's  memory  has  twice  deceived  him  in  this  pi 
L   J  Ji?  calls  the  augur,  whose  prediction  he  ia  speaking  of,  Vectius  Valens,     But 
that  he  had  no  other  name  than  Vettius,     The  knroed  Doctor  seemi  to 
ius  Valens,  a  diviner  and  soothsayer  of  Antiorh,  who 
tune*  mstantmople  to  Constantine  the  Great,  with  thai 

1  by  Vnrro,  who  presaged  tin  t  ancient  Rome. 

1 1 win  seer,  t.  Jo,  Vcesj  tiii  Mnlhcii 

1L   lie  supposes  Vcttiui  the  augur  to  have  ben  eonfccmponif}  with  Ron 

from  whose  number  he 
tfi?  Raman  Mt>.      Ini  words  of  V<uro,  thai  he  lived  long 


; 


:t<Jl»lll£CIE£* 


tfed  su  Christ,  amor 

the  Ptignns  i  Lalftam  wrts  in  the  East.11 

But  lierc  I  triumpheth  over  paganism  and  till  its 


tip  of  Varro  him**.' if.  and   mndc  his  conjecture   from    what  was 
the  twelve  vultures  seen  by  Romulus,     The  matter  itwtf 
d  bj  Lfvj,  Hist,  lib.  K  cap,  6.  p. 
cod  by  the  celebrated  J.  Le  Gere,  Bib  both  -mi,  J. 

v  words  will  be  required  In  solution  of  n  twofold  question.     First : 
Wheih  \c.lesef  the  a^ients  were  n 

.-.truction  sometimes   | 

to  grant  the 

be  done  unedrii 
rely  ignorant  of  Hit*  history  of  literature,  must  In 
■  ■■i3  anil   cm  among  the  learned  of  our  own  timet  00 

Tacles.     A*  most  of  the  ancient  Christians,  tad  nearly  all 
given  to  oracles  en  important  place  among  the  me 

with  great  copiousness  nnd 

of  them  to  the  craft  n 

imberm,  that  it  i. 
fht*  Blip iwi  of  superstition,  if  be  did  not  pr 

us  «it  leftist,  had  any  concern  ittem. 

to  know-  the  bin  oootrofeny  may  seek  it  from  others:  for 

thing,  which  has  escape 
-.  Baltu«,  Mid   thi  n    Data's  opinion,  an 

v>  from  India,  J.  V.  Roudhet,  one  of  those  Jceui 
are  svnt  to  India  tJiidei  es  of  the    pope  for  the  purpose  of  proj»ngnting  the 

Chrfetkii  religion ;  who,  in  a  tolerably  long  letter  to  Bait,  recounts  exam  plot  of 
seen  -  -d  by  himself  among  nations  enslaved  with,  the  superstition  of  many 

Lett  re.*)  Edifiantes  et  Curieuses  Ecrites  det  Missions  Etrangerea,  torn.  9. 
.     For  my  own  part,  on  reviewing  the  whole  matter,  I  am  disposed  to  con- 
sider this  to  belong  to  that  class  of  controversies  upon  which  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
i.     Those  who  dispute  upon  the  matter  are  agreed  as  to 
rona,  or  beings  superior  to  man,  either  as  regards  intellect,  or 
the  knowledge  of  recondite  causes,  or,  in  short,  other  things :   for  if  one  side 
re  would  be  an  end  of  the  whole  disputation,  and  it  WOu 
neeesmry  to  inrjuire  concerning  demon*;,  before  we  could  come  to  oracles.     They  nre 
also  agreed  that  these  demons,  from  various  causes,  can  foresee  and  predict  some  things, 
which  .. -sight  of.     For  if  men  who  excel  others  in 

i\  tilings  which  the   less  experienced  cannot  see  befbr- 

to  genii,  more  powerful  and  acute  than  men  * 

Last!;  h  allow  that  those  genii  are  able  to  impart  to  others  their  knowledge  of 

events,  and  thnt  neither  God's  justice  nor  goodness  always  prevents  them  from 

*n  which  matters  as  those  who  deliberate  upon  the  causes  of  oracles  are 

(issue,  I  do  not  understand  how  it  can  be  proved  that  demons  never  pn 

I  s  through  the  priest *,  and  that  all  oracles  were  no  better  than  the  idle 
of  soothsayers  and  the  Chaldeans.     Those  who  dear  altogether  the 
Tions  tn  orach  a,  in  the  first   place,  appeal  to  the  num- 

cctnible  of  fraud  and  imposture:    secondly,  they  speak  of  the 

sehood  of  oracles  :    they  then  adduce  the  testimonies  of  many  of  the 

ess  themselves,  in  which  these  writers  ridicule  the  vanity  and  fallacy  of 

it  to  be  unworthy  of  God  to  suffer  evil  demons  to  deceive 

mankind  by  their  responses.     It  is  iimuuiBMin  to  enumerate  the  arguments 

of  minor  importance.     But  the  last  OfthtftS  arguments  goes  too  far, 

intended  to  prom     For  by  parity  of  reasonbg,  any  one 

as  follows :    It  was  unwed'  lo  suffer  ju 
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oracles  and  divinations \  there  being  contained  In  it 
unquestionable  predictions  of  events  to  follow  a  long  time  after, 
and  such  aa  can  be  imputed  to  nothing  but  the  supernatural 


■  ■*,  Beer?,  magicians,  expounder!  of  dreams,  to  mislead  people  hy  their  divination 
•■"■ponses.     It  is  all  the  pme,  whether  a  man  is  deceived  by  demons  or  bj 
I  herefore  if  the  supreme  Eking,  as  nil  acknowledge,  dew*  nothing  unu 
of  Ins  majesty  by  permit  ting  impo»tnr»  of*  the  kind  and  the  priest*  of  empty  idol*  to 
circumvent  the  multitude,  neither  can  it  appear  inconsistent  with  his  consummn! 
.  previously  to  the  hiilh  of  our  Saviour,,  he  sometimes  allowed  evil  p 
I  future  events  through  men  devoted  to  themselves,     God  has  not  granted  reason 
io  mankind  for  no  purpose  s    which  if  they  will  not  make  use  of,  but  will  suffer  them- 
*  ed  by  artful  men,  or  even  by  demons,  they  hive  no  cause  for  blaming 
bttt   only  themselves  and  their  own  idleness*      Thid  argument,  therefore*  ia  of 
c |  Lin  I  force  ngninst  those  yrho  ascribe  no   oracle  to  demons,  as  it  is  against  those  who 

rmotvs  tit  huve  been  present  in  all  the  temples.      As  to  the  three  f« 
they  prove  clearly  that  in  many  omelet*  the  wickedness  of  men  had  more  to  do  ' 
that  and  that  those  who  surpassed  the  Tulgar  in  wisdom  and  sngac 

conscious  of  that,  but  they  by  no  means  prove  all  oracles  to  have  been 
For  if  I  c  ia  hundred  instances  of  oracles  proceeding  from  the  craft  and  m 

posture  of  men,  stilt  this  would  not  amount  to  a  proof  that  all  oracle*  were  of  the  I 

unless  T  should  firat  prov*  by  dear  arguments,  that  it  is  impossible  for  demons  to 
make  men  acquainted  with  future  events*  either  through  their  ministers  or  in  any  other 
manner.     Which  being  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  do,  I  consider  it  to  he  evident, 
therefore,  that  we  can nut  aeeert  generally  that  all  the  accounts  which  have  come 
III  m  in  the  books  of  good  authors  concerning  miracles  are  to  be  referred  to  fraud*  and 
impostures.     The  other  aide,  who  hold  either  all  or  the  major  part  of  omelet  to 
W   from  demons,  draw  the   chief  support  of  their  opinion,  partly  froi 
i  met ly  to  have  been  given,  and  partly  from  the  teal 

its  of  thLj  primitive  ages  are  not  men  who  are  implicitly  tr 
be  believed  will  be  doublet  I  by  no  one  who  is  not  ignorant  of  the  various  errors  into 
which  they  incautiously  fell  It  ia  difficult  to  divest  ourselves  of  those  opinions  wh  * 
we  have  been  imbued  with  from  infancy  j  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
men  of  great  piety  and  worth  in  other  respects  should  have  clung  to  many  of  the 
popular  superstitions  w  hicli  they  had  imbibed  almost  with  their  mothers*  milk,  A  i  ! 
oracles  t  hem  selves*  some  of  them  undoubtedly  seem  to  surpass  the  faculties  of  men: 
but  any  one,  I  imagine,  may  perceive  that  those  who  entertain  the  opposite  opi 

something  to  bring  forward  against  them.    They  will  reply 
I  is  possible  for  the  event  to  have  corresponded  with  the  prediction  by  pure  ao 
dent  j  or  they  will  call  into  question  the  credibility  of  the  authors  :    or  they  wil 

ie  narratives  of  toe  facts  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  perfect.     All  this 
ng  so,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  every  thing  is  not  so  clear  In  this  eontroven 
I  to  warrant  us  in  pronouncing  altogether  in  favour  of  either  side.      That  the  autho 
H  !os  were  entity  piiests  and   tint  demons,  learned  men  have  ill 
ts  as   valid  as  can  lie  produced  on  such  questions'    But  as  it  still  iv. 
i  nothing  absurd  or  contrary  to  reason  in  the  opinion  of  those 
i?  demons  to  have  sometimes  really  delivered  orach.  r  I  shall  do 

if  1  refrain  from  fully  aw  I her  view*   On  com  pining  the  two  opinions,  ho* 

0  refer  all  the  ancient  I 
I   s  me  what  '  in  those  who  suppose  demons  to  )<  • 

themselves  delivered  responses  to  inquirer* 
rmer,  having  already  produced  instances  of  many  frauds  of  the  kind,  ! 

to  their  opinion,  hut  have  also 
f  Its  being  altogether  true.     For  that  which  has  happened  twj 

Whereas  the  bitter,  who  have  not  yet  established 

nonies  that  a  demon  was  ever  really  the  author  of 

j pon  hut  this,  that  their  opinion  cannot  be  convicted  of 

an  opinion  supported  by  arguments,  which  if  Ml 

somewhat  more  of  plausibility  in  it  than  the  one 

.  i  e|  t  merely  that  nobody  can  wholly  refute  it  | 

sh  a  wise  man  would  not  give  hi*  entire  assent  to  either.     Every  one,  I  consider, 
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and    omniscience    of  God    Aim  lor 

those  concerning  the  Messiah,  or  our  Saviour  Christ, 
delivered  ob,  Moses,  PavM.  IsaiftB,  Jeremy,  Daniel,  and 


aught  to  lie  ten.  »»t  til*erty  to  decide  upon  such  matters  ai  he  tike*  :  for  religion  fit  not  in 
tae  least  afiV  nr  the  other  opinion.    I  have  often  Um 

see  worthy  men,  in  other  respects  of  high  eminence  in  sacred  *>s  well  n*  profane  learn- 
of  those  who  refer  the  origin  of  oracles  exch  '.  mens, 

r  the  glory  of  Gad  and  the  welfare  of  f 
ng  myself  to  consider  it  to  be  to  the  glory  of <  W,  for  men  to  believe 
i  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Satan  was  permitted  to  wander  ©In 
will,  and  every  where  to  deceit  mwrahlv  mortals  by  nil  sorti  of  frauds  and  fcJJaoiea. 
ought  proper  to  observe  thus  much,  ei  Hike  of  mtitfrta 

i_ K- >l.ir,  J«>.  '  brwtOfihi   <  inttscheid,  professor  of  Leipzig,  who,  without  1 

obligation  from  me,  not  long  ago  molt  courteously  dedicated  to  me  a  most 
ration  of  Fontanel  I'  *  History  ofUmdw,  published  in  French,  and 
publicly  requested  my  opinion  concerning  this  controversy. 

[  come  now  to  the  second  question:  Whether  there  were  formerly  nun  HMng  the 
nnt  of  the  true  religion,  who  for  certain  reasons  were  gifted  by  the  So| 
Being  with  the    faculty  of  predicting    future   event?.     An    immense  number  of  the 
i   do  not  hesitate  to  espouse  Dr.  Cud  worth 'a  opinion.     And  as  mntiy  us  ascribe 
•   the  Sibylline  verses,  which  nn  infinity  of  j  ersons  notoriously  tin,  mnnot 
[Almost  all  the  ancient  Christians  thought  so.      See  Beausobre,  Hist. 
de»  Manich.  p.  803.  kc>}     Of  the  earlier  Christian  luthers  the  author  of  the  < 
ct  Reaponsionea  ad  Orthotloxos,  which  at  thLi  day  bear  the  name  of  Justin 
not  scruple  he  same  opinion.  Qbji  For  after 

ere  true   prophets  among  the  (Steele*  as  well  as  s 
if  future  events  were  given  ej  Uitb  parties,  by  what  marks 
m  prophets  to  be  more  excel  lent  ?**  he  answers  us  follows: 
Toe    a  '    trrn    waprn    ravTti   eai  t)  wp 6ftprf*rt^  rwv  KAywv  *■ 

cai    row   ltd    tQv  irpuftiTuiv  rt  rdi  aroerJXttv  w^s^HtsHrgWrTOts  h 
fjtt&ai  Tjrr-/r   ti   kn i    rut  hv  rqt  fiVt/Sttof  avr&c  irp 

ircitiV,  *  Alt  these,  the  prediction  of  wo  II   os  the  event  of 

things,  ire  of  the  seme  God;  who  Ijoih  foretold  by  the  holy  prophets  and  apostle* 
what  r  it  to  do,  and   in  like  manner  fcrofhovad  future  t v.  M  who 

were   strangers    to    the  true    worship/*     Which    having   proved,   although  somewhtit 
,imple  of  Bnlanm  and  a  certain  pnssn^c  of  Esekiel,  he  again  Klhjomi 
«tii    Idk  rwv  imp'  "EWtjftt    fiavrhmt  lev    r<<i    rmv   tpywv 
iC  teputftqt'iwt,  4t  In   like   manner   he  (God)  foreshowed 
hy  tin  ipheta,  whatever  was  fulfilled  hv  the  event/*     Let  us  see  how  far  wo 

COB  sjsj  u  pinion.     In  the  fir*t  place  it  is  evident  to  us  from  the  nuth  i 

writ,  thai  God,  canaistentlv  with  his  perfections,  can   impart  to  hopiocu 
i  men  cyteaordioary  powers,  and  among  these  the  faculty  of  divination,     lur 
r  the  example  of  Balaam,  which    I>r,  Cud  worth   himself  has  < 
t\m  eL  51.  the  divine  prophet  Micjth  in  the  words  of  Got)  aoCBeci  tin 
-U  of  htn\  rnngfor  money,  Mieuh  iiit  J  K  and  our  Saviour  himself  d<< 

t'hjitat  the  Inst  day  he  will  say  to  many  of  those  who  have  prophesied   in  his  name, 
I  never  knew  yout  depart  from    me,  ye  that  work  iniquity/*  MftU.vii,2$«     AH 
lhreif  however,  although  leading  n  wicked  life,  were  yet  not  entirely  devoid  of  tl 

wvA   in  a  peat  measure    with  correct  sentiments  on  religion, 
it  associated  with  those  who  despised  the  true  God  and  worshipped   I 

A  consider  it  to  he  not  yet  proved  by  these  examples,  tlmt  there  is 

[g  to  prevent  God  from  entrusting  the  power  of  predicting  future  events  to  those 

who  are  ul together  strangers  to  the  true  worahip.     In  the  next  place  »t  is  well  known 

times  past  was  so  harbarous  and  so  forsaken  of  <^od,  that  he  did  not 

now  and  then  raise  up  in  it  tjood  and  wise  men,  especially  before  the  promulgation  of 

Moses,  who  ahominated  the  popular  superstitions  and  the  worohip  of  idola, 

mth  recnmniendeil  to  the  people  and  themselves  followed  a  better  nnd  more  holy 

►n.     There  occur  in  sacred  writ  illustriini*  vieritnples  En   proof  of  lhis+     Even  l ho 

Jews  l>y  universal  consent  allow,  that  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses  other  nations  as  irell 

as  ihems:  ivea  bad  their  prophets.     See  Rich.  Simomi  Lt  tires  Choisies,  torn.  3.  ch.  0* 
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most  of   the   prophet  .  lling   sundry    particular   cir 

coe  of  his  coming,  and  that  grand  event,  which    foil 
after,  of  the  Gem  Pagans*  so  general  reception  and  enter- 


Wherefor  ho  think  with  Dr,  Cud  worth  simply  moan  that  no 

.1  who  were  s>  disposed 
might  iowledge  of  the  true  Gad,  and  the  way  of  eternal  sal  \ 

would  '  i  opinion  to  be  found  fault  with.     But  these  learned  nu" 

•id  require  us  to  believe  that  the  supreme 
]   and  future  events  even   to   those  whose  minds  were 
n,  and  contaminated  with  the  most  perverse  sentiment* 
to  assent  to  this  opinion  ?     For  my  part  I  consider 
Tally  God  can  do,  and  sometimes  for  most  just  and  holy 
I  am  Led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  example, 
nincZjHir,  Dan.  iL  1.     This  king  beyond  .ill  i 
versy  served  fain  gods ;  and  \  a  remarkable  dream  informed  him  of  the  fate 

■ f  11  pi  re.     I  should  11   the  example  of  Ahimcleeh,  king  of  Gerar,  to 

^be  supremo  Being  is  likewise  said  to  have  signified  bis  will  in  sleep.  Gen, 
IVit  on  considering  all  that  is  recorded  of  this  king,  he  does  not  teem  to  me  to  ha\  i 
a  man  wholly  ignorant  of  the  true  religion,  although  I  willingly  grant  that  he  wa 
in  the  strict  mctisc  a  true  worshipper  of  God.  It  being  certain,  therefore,  thai 
not  incompatible  with  the  holiness  of  God,  sometimes  to  disclose  future  things 

remain*  for  us  to  inquire,  whether  examples  of  such  prophets 
can  be  produce* I  from  the  history  of  ancient  nations,  especially  of  the  Greeks  and 
kouians,  I  shall  merely  take  a  review  of  those  adduced  bv  Dr.  Cud  worth  -t  for  nt 
those  who  hold  the  same  opinion  do  not  bring  forward  any  that  are  better  and  greater, 
by  ascertaining  the  estimation  reason  requires  us  to  form  of  these,  we  shall  at  once 

a  hat  we  are  to  think  of  the  whole.     1,  I  shall  begin  with  the  last  esamp 

of  PalsaUl*     But  it  will  be  already  evident  from  what  I  have  stated  above,  that  this  h 

i   to  the  matter  in  hand.     For   Balaam,  as  the  whole  of  his  history  and  the 

phecy  itself  show,  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  true  religion,  hot  a  worshipper  of  one 

,  Olid  separated  from  the  people  of  God  only  by  his  vices  and  place  of  i " 

La,  who  here  occupy  the  last  place  but  one  among 

.    the  subject  of  entiles  questions  and  doubts  among  the  learned, 

I  cannot  supply  us  with   any  sure  argument  on  this  question.     If  there  \ 

i  of  t  farmer  times,  which  I  consider  not  unlikely,  still  we  are  onahtc 

decision  respecting  the  faculty  possessed  by  then; 

of  them  are  extant  at  the  present 

n  arc  those  which  are  commonly  passed  otf  for  Sibylline  vex** 

-■)]  by  persona  eminent  for  their  skill  in  criticism  or  their  knowledge  of  ancient 

Lhe  Roman  augur  Vcttius,  who  hved  in  the  time  of  Varna, 

L  been  altogether  excluded  by  our  author  from  this  number.     For  the  augury  of  this 

is  not  such  as  could  not  proceed  from  any  one  bat  n  divine  prophet,     I  can 

tie  this  foolish  seer  to  have  prophesied  with  great  confidence,  because  he  knew  for 

•Jftty  that  at  the  time  he  pointed    out  neither  himself  nor  any  of  his  audi  ton 

I  be  living.     Neither  did  the  event,  as  the  learned  Doctor  supposes,  confirm  thai 

although  the   city  was  taken,  and  a  great  part  of  it  burnt  dowti  bv 

cnturies  after  Romulus,  still  it  did  not  utterly  perish  according  to  the 

nor  cease  to  be  a  splendid,  illustrious,   and   magnificent  citv 

after  that  calamity*     But  above  all,  what  completely  deprives  Vet  tins'  omcle 

v  is,  that  this  man  predicted  the  duration  of  the  Roman  city  from  the  number 
Wight  of  the  vultures.     Therefore,  if  God  was  the  author  of  this  oracle  it  follows 
i  he  also  caused  so  many  vultures  to  appear  to  Romulus,  and  consequently  no  one 
doubt  he  science  of  augurs,  upon  the  laws  of  which  Vettius*  prophecy 

divine  iiiftutuliotti     Hut  what  man  in  his  sense*,  and 
<ns  of  divine  matters,  would  believe  thjsl     i.  The  ora*.  i 
.'us,  which  i*  the  one  first   instanced  here,  and  taken   from  Cicero's  h<M-«k 
■■•  me  in  no  higher  light.     For  Ihi*  is  said  to  have  been  pr- 
lo  ;  and  it   is  utterly  incredible  that.  t9 
d  from  the  pod,  or  employe* 

i    thian  prieateai  to  forcabow  the  tales  of  nations  and  empires,     Although 
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of  Christianity;  of    the 

d  to  the  Jew*;  together  vritk  the  shaking  off  of  their 
b  Scripture  prophecies,  ooncemioff 
iour  Christ,  W6  must  u  indnonew 

;  least  considerable  neither,  that  of  Daniel's  weeks*  or  of  four 
and  ninety  years,  to  commence  from  tl  i  of 

•r  the  d  Lrtaxerxet  1 1  * 

r  vi*  his  reign*  for  the  return  of  I 
:  and  Levtte  m;  and  to  tenxunaU 

nth  uf  the  Messiah,  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the 
though  we  are  not  ignorant*  how  some  learned  men, 
c  farmer  and  latter  times,  ha  I   their  w\ 

no  small  violence  to  divert  i 
For  that  these  prophecies,  concen 
■hriat,  could  have  no  other  original  than  the  immediate  atip 

1   revelation  of  God  Almighty,  w  evident  from  tl 
df;  it  being  such  as  depended  on  no  natural  cause- 

e  constellations  of  the  astrological  Atheists,1  hut 
upon  his  own  secret  will  and  counsel, 

sides  these  prophecies  concerning  our  Saviour  Ob 
others  contained  in  the  Scripture,  concerning  the  '■. 
Asions  of  the  chief  kingdoms,  empires,  and  polities  of 
of  the  rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy;  of  its  fall 
ud  conquest  by  the  Mao&doirian  Alexander :  of  the  quadripartite 
tiii^  Grreekifih  empire  after  Alexander's  death;  of  the 
m  of  the  Selencidffl  and  Lagida?,  a  prophetic  hi 

no  necessity  even  far  this  answer,     If  the  learned  Doctor  had  attentively  examined 
i*»  words  he  would  easily  have  perceived   from  them   thai  of  the  kind 

fact  red  a  thousand  years  before  the  time  of  Cypwlua,  hut  that 

pqb,  whow  opinion  and  word*  Cicero  ts  reciting,  said  merely:  Si  vol  ejusmodi 
asset  ab  Apolline  responsom,  baud  tamen  necesse  futumm  funse,  ut  regnaret 
kind  had  been  given  by  Apollo,  •till  it  would  not  have 
nificmiiTT  tfa  B  should  reign,"     The  phraseology  in  these   words    is 

laul  in  J  Cor,  siih  1,  "Though   I   sneafc   wttb 
-"  and  GaL  i.  8,  "Though  an  angel  from  lu-iiven  preach 
ergo*;  i  that  which  we  have   preached  unto  job.  let  pun 

ea  all  doubt  on  this  matter,  who  lilitor.  lib,  ft.  cap. 
321.  narrates  the  history   of  Cypselu*,   and  cites  this   rery   oracle  of  the 
which  Cicero  alludes  to.      For  he  not  only  acknowledges  it  to  lie 
irttyiov,  Si  mt  states  also  that  it  was  delivered  not  prior  to 
il:e  time  when  he  had  already  arrived  at  manhood. 
,  being  desirous  of  the  sovereign ty  d  tho 

!c,  so  m  to  make  the  answer  of  the  god  correspond  to  his  wishes, 
j^h  t  grant  that  God  can  imnnrt  the  know  led- 
■  those  who  rpcotl  entertain  the  most  perverse  notions  ot 

in;*  worship,  yet  1  ueption  of  Nebtii 

oh,  any  dear  and  unquestionable  example  can  be  adduced  from 

2lS. 

Vs  to  Cardan  and  some  others  who  were  so  devoted  to  astrology  a*  most 
absurdly  to   subject  even  the  Christian  religion  itself  to  the  stars.      I 

lions  of  J.  Fr,  Mayer,  a  cefebraU<d  theologian  of  former  times,  on  th» 
in  ■   whether  the  iatc  of  religions  depends  on  the  stars,  published  at  Ifamb-  1700* 
i  msensc,  of  the  sort  is  collected  together. 
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agreeable  with  the  event?,  that  it  was  by  Porphyrins2  pretend' 
to  have  been  written  after  thetn  ;  and  lastly*  of  the  rise  and 
continuance  of  the  Roman  empire.  For  notwithstanding  the 
endeavours  of  some  to  pervert  all  those  Scripture  prophecies  that 
end  to  the  present  times*  it  is  clearly  demonstrable,  that  this 
Daniel's  fourth  ten-horned  beast,  or  the  legs  and  toes  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  statue,  that  fourth  empire,  strong  as  iron, 
ih  came  at  length  to  be  broken  or  divided  into  ten  or  many 
principalities,  called  in  the  prophetic  language*  and  according  to 
the    richoKt  horns  *    amongst   whom   was   to   start   up  another 

born  with  eyes,  speaking  great  words  against  the  Most  High, 
and  making  war  with  the  saints,  and  prevailing  against  them* 
for  a  time,  tunes*  and  half  a  tune*"  Which  prophecy  of  Daniel's 
is  the  ground- work  of  Si  John's  Apocalypse,  it  being  there 
further  insisted  upon,  filled  up  and  enlarged,  with  the  addition 
of  several  particulars;  so  that  both  Daniel  and  John  have  each 
of  them,  {rout  their  respective  ages,  set  down  a  prophetic  calendar 
of  times,  m  a  continued  series  (the  former  more  compendiously 
and  generally,  the  latter  more  copiously  and  particularly),  to  the 
very  end  of  the  world. 

And  thus  do  we  see  plainly,  that  the  Scripture  prophecies 
evince  a  Deity ;    neither   can  these  possibly   be  imputed  by 
Atheists,  as  other  things,  to  men*e  fear  and  fancy,  nor  yet  to  the 
fiction  of  politicians.     Nor  do  they  only  evince  a  Deity,  but 
confirm  Christianity  also;  partly  as  predicted  by  them  in  it* 
several  circumstances,  a  grand  one  whereof  was  the  Gen 
reception  of  it ;  and  partly  as  itself  predicting  future  e\ 
this  spirit  of  prophecy   being  the   testimony   of  Jesus-     Both 
which   Scripture  prophecies,   of  Christ  in  tne  Old  Testament, 
and  from  him  in  the  New,  are  of  equal,  if  not  greater  force  to 
us  in  this  present  age,  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith,  than  the 
miracles  themselves  recorded  in  the  Scripture :  we  having 
certain  knowledge  ourselves  of  many  of  those  events,  and  being 
no  way  able   to  suspect  but  that  tne  prophecies  were   written 
long  before. 

To  conclude ;  all  these  extraordinary  phenomena  of  appa- 
ritions, witchcraft,  possessions,  miracles,  and  prophecies,  do 
evince  that  spirits,  angels,  or  demons,  though  invisible  to  u>. 
no  fancies,  but  real  and  substantial  inhabitants  of  the  world  ; 
which  favours  not  the  atheistic  hypothesis:  but  some  of  thum, 
as  the  higher  kind  of  miracles  and  predictions,  do  also  imme- 
diately   enforce    the  acknowledgment  of    a  Deity;    a    B 

;  ior  to  nature,  which  therefore  can  check  and  control  it ; 
and  which  comprehending  the  whole*  foreknows  the  most  re- 
motely distant,  and  contingent  events, 

*  See  Si.  Jerome*  Profern.  Commentar.  in  Daniel,  turn.  &,  Dpp.  p.  481. 
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id  now  have  we  not  only  fully  answered  and  confuted  all 

lie  pretences  against  the  idea  of  Gtodj  tending  to  <3is- 

jve  bis  existence;  but  also  occasionally  J  -cvernJ  solid 

""  substantial   arguments  tx>r  a  Deity :  ub,  that  all   successive 

*s,    the  world,  motion,  and  time,  are  in  their  own  nature 

incapable  of  an  ante-eternity ;  and  therefore,  there 

of  necessity  be  something  else  of  a  permanent  duration, 

it  was  eternal  without   he^imiing :  that  no  Atheist,  according 

his  principles,  can  possibly  give  any  account  of  the  original 

hie  1  or  mind ;  that  the  phenomenon  of  motion  cannot 

without  an  incorporeal  principle,  presiding  over  the 

mle  :   that  the  to  h>  koi  koAwc.  "the  artificial,  regular,  and 

ilerly   frame  of   things,"  together  with  the  harmony    of   the 

demonstrate  an  understanding  and  intending  cause  of  the 

that   ordered   things   for  ends   and  good,     Besides,   that 

era!  other  phenomena,  both  ordinary  and  e.vtraor- 

iry,  which  Atheists  being  no  way  able  to  solve,  are  forced 

I  dei 

True  indeed,  some  of  the  ancient  Theists  have  themselves 
firmed,  that  there  could  be  no  demonstration  of  a  God:  which 
f  theirs  hath  been  by  others  misunderstood  into  this 
us  if  there  were  therefore  no  certainty  at  all  to  be  had  of 
rence,  but  only  a  conjectural  probability;  no  know- 
Jfje  or  science,  but  only  faith  and  opinion.  Whereas  the  true 
meaning  of  those  ancient  Theists,  who  denied  that  there  could 
be  any  demonstration  of  a  God,  was  only  this,  That  the  existence 
u  God  could  not  be  demonstrated  a  priori,  himself  being  the 
st  cause  of  all  things.  Thus  doth  Alexander  Aphrodisius,  in 
Physical  Doubts  and  Solutions,  after  he  had  propounded  an 
fitment  for  a  Godf  according  to  Aristotelic  principles,  from 
motion,  declare  himself:*  H  cu£t$  x&ra  dvdXvatv,  ob  yap  olovrt 
ijc  *|M&n?c  af>XV<:  ii  wo2ft£ii'  tlveu,  aXXa  $u  awo  rwv  vvrfputv 
kaiv  $avi-pb*v  &{jHapzvtoV£y  Kara  tt)v  tt/lioc  mDra  avfufctoviav 
vaXvrrti  ygftityilvotrc  ovuTtiaat  rtjv  tjcuvov  tpuatp,  m  That  this  ar- 
1  proof  of  hitf  was  in  way  of  analysis  only;  it  bein^ 
jt  possible  that  there  should  bo  a  demonstration  of  the  first 
rtnciplee  of  alL  Wherefore  (saith  he)  we  must  here  fetch  our 
uning  from  things,  that  are  after  it,  and  manifest ;  and 
thence,  by  way  of  analysis,  ascend  to  the  proof  of  that  first 
nature,  which  was  before  them,"  And  to  the  same  purpose 
.»  ns  Aiexandrinus,  having  first  affirmed,t  wc  ivaptra- 
Etroc  u  TTioi  S^ouAoyoc*  lwt\yapap\fiTravT6c  irpuyfiaroQ 
trCTtvprroCj  iravrutg  irou  17  wputtrj  tcai  irpEffSvrdrt)  ap\>j  SvaittKTo^f 
iJtic  mq\   toIc  aXAoic   awamv  atTta  rov  yivi&Saij  ical  *ytVQp(i>QU£ 


*  Lib  K  «i|L  2.     (Pnge  2.  Z&iL  GlBl.  Vcnet.   1536.  foh] 
1.  Ub.  i,  p.  iws.    [C14..  12.  p*G^  Edit,  V 
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tlvai,  "  That  God  is  the  most  difficult  thing  of  all  to  be  dis- 
coursed of;  because,  since  the  principle  of  every  thing  is  hard 
to  find  out,  the  first  and  most  ancient  principle  of  all,  which  was 
the  cause  to  all  other  things  of  their  being  made,  must  needs  be 
the  hardest  of  all  to  be  declared  or  manifested ;"  he  afterwards 
subjoins:  'AAAA  oiSl  £7rioTij/Lip  Xap^averai  ry  airo$eiKTuc$'  outij 
yap  Ik  nporipwv  ical  yvwpi/Koripwv  ovvloTaraC  rov  Se  aytvirfirov 
oifhv  irpovwapx*1*  "  But  neither  can  God  be  apprehended  by 
any  demonstrative  science :  for  such  science  is  from  things  before 
in  order  of  nature,  and  more  knowable ;  whereas  nothing  can 
exist  before  that  which  is  altogether  unmade."  And  certain  it 
is,  that  it  implies  a  contradiction,  that  God,  or  a  perfect  Being, 
should  be  thus  demonstrated  by  any  thing  before  him  as  his 
cause.  Nevertheless  it  doth  not  therefore  follow,  that  there  can 
be  no  certainty  at  all  had  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  only  a 
conjectural  probability;  no  knowledge,  but  faith  and  opinion 
only.  For  we  may  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  things,  the  $<oVc 
whereof  cannot  be  demonstrated  a  priori,  or  from  antecedent 
necessary  causes:  as  for  example,  that  there  was  something 
eternal  of  itself,  without  beginning,  is  not  at  all  demonstrable 
by  any  antecedent  cause,  it  being  contradictious  to  such  a  thing 
to  have  a  cause.  Nevertheless,  upon  supposition  only,  that 
something  doth  exist,  which  no  man  can  possibly  make  any 
doubt  of,  we  may  not  only  have  an  opinion,  but  also  certain 
knowledge,  from  the  necessity  of  irrefragable  reason,  that  there 
was  never  nothing,  but  something  or  other  did  always  exist  from 
eternity,  and  without  beginning.  In  like  manner,  though  the 
existence  of  a  God  or  perfect  Being  cannot  be  demonstrated  a 
priori,  yet  may  we  notwithstanding,  from  our  very  selves  (whose 
existence  we  cannot  doubt  of),  and  from  what  is  contained  in  our 
own  minds,  or  otherwise  consequent  from  him,  by  undeniable 
principles  of  reason,  necessarily  infer  his  existence.  And  when- 
soever any  thing  is  thus  necessarily  inferred  from  what  is  unde- 
niable ana  indubitable,  this  is  a  demonstration,  though  not  of  the 
8i6ri,  yet  of  the  ori  of  it ;  that  the  thing  is,  though  not  why  it  is. 
And  many  of  the  geometrical  demonstrations  are  no  other.3 

3  The  question  here  touched  upon  by  the  learned  Doctor :  Whether  or  not  there  can 
be  any  demonstration  of  God,  is  one  of  those  which  may  easily  be  decided,  if  dis- 
cussed by  wise  and  ration.il  men.  For  taking  away  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms  demon- 
stration and  H  priori ,  it  will  be  clear  to  every  one  that  there  is  no  controversy  about 
the  thing  itself,  but  only  about  the  meaning  of  the  words.  But  still  there  are  some,  both 
among  the  ancients  and  moderns,  who  have  denied  the  demonstrability  of  God 
in  a  sense  by  no  means  to  be  admitted  of:  to  which  number  I  almost  suspect 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  to  have  belonged,  who  at  any  rate  has  not  expressed  himself 
with  sufficient  caution  on  this  subject,  although  he  is  excused  by  Dr.  Cud  worth.  Clemens, 
to  show  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  the  Christian  religion,  declares  that  God  cannot 
otherwise  be  known  and  apprehended  than  by  faith  and  the  doctrine  inculcated  by  our 
Saviour :  Atirrfrat  #1),  says  he,  Slip  x<*Piri  ra*  /*<5fy  r$  wap'  avrov  \6ytp  to 
ayvtiKxrov  tlvai,  "  It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  apprehend  the  unknown  (God)  by 
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It  hath  been  asserted  by  i  krti 

HO  possible  certainty  to  be  bad  of  any  thing,  before  we 
be  certain  of  the  existence  of  a  God  essentially  good ;  because 
we  can  never  otherwise  free  our  minds  from  the  irnporttmi 


^rncc,  and  the  Word  alone  which  in  with  biro."    Hniinrit*  lib.  5„  cay 
d  A  more  cfifl 

ifTiH.ii  amsupi'ty,  m  given  to  ui  bj  Christ, 1  that  *■;.  the  Hoh  Spirit  Bud  flbiiti  nm 

minds  ore  M  id  the  knowledge  of  tl  dure  as  to 

would  be  no  cause  for  reprehension  in  thai  But  Clem>  I 

m   do  efficacy  whatever  ;  uuv,  he  tells  us  that  that  very 

sf  God   which    was  possessed   by   some   philosophers,   p 

Iruite  Word,  or  from  Christ,  whom  he  supposes  Lo  dwell  I 
m  ;    mi   opinion  indeed   very   closely   bordering  u] 
are  mistaken  who  fancy  that  the  well-known  rs 
was  Brat  indented  by  the  Myrtle  - 
grew  up  in  the 
•  1  being  diffused  through  the  masters  of  the  Alexarul 
Lf)  fathers  who    combined   the   precepts  of  Pinto  with  the  Chj 
„  #kb  refined  and  set  forth 

many  of  the  ftaeieni  Christian  fathers  who  on  this  subject  followed  in  the 
ined  that  none  of  those  things  which  em  be 
Tred  to  reason,  but  alt  to  faith  and  a  certain  i 
Ed  matter  for  cavil  and  ridicule  to  phtkisi 
ears*  from  what  Origen  soys  upon  this  subject,  lib,  !.  ndv.  G 
<u\     It    i  'fore,  denies  God   to  .he  demonstrable  in  this  sen* 

by  all  means  to  he  opposed,  lest  we  should  nibh  into  tarious  snares  from  tthid 
bcimpoasil'  ^cape.     There  are  other  fniuitic*  abo,  m  t  il  A  from 

these,  who  affirm  mnut  be  known  by  reason,  but  only  I  a  iseni©  and  u  \ 

tn  no  one  R{ 
&nd  that  natural  knowledge  of  Uod,  which  is  so  highly  spoken  of  by 
uj"  the  Inter  theologians,  I  must  confess,  who  hare  wiittcn  agn 
;h  In  other  the   best  of  sentiments,  h.ivi 

vt-r,  in  my  opinion,  discoursed  without  sufficient  caution  and   \ 
r  there  ore  those  among  them  who  openly  assert  that  thi 
d  by  arguments,  the  power  of  which  is  merely  human,  hut  (rail 
.  *  of  holy  writ,  as  possessing  divine  virtue.     But  this  opinion  I  a 
--mgcrouv,  and  open  to  many  baneful  inferences,  nay  injurious  to  the  divine  au- 
Scriptures.     There  is  undoubtedly  in   the  sayings  el  t  nn 

cc  and  efficacy  towards  rousing  and  turning  the  hearts  nf  men  j  but  the 
ired  iind  imbued  ih  it  were  beforehand,  to  receive  this  influence, 
io««   It.     Admirable  and  elegnrd   are  the  pre- 
'i  the  Dedication   prci  Ani- 

"jionis  Christian©.     As  to 
I 
rinded  In  rdinj  to  the  precepts  > 

i  to    those    argument*, 
iids  the  exieitenci.  Aristotle,  An  a  lyL  Posterior*  lib.  1, 

p.  IcmI.  torn,  1*  op  p*  lays  down  tlus  rule  respecting  d  em  on  strati  on  ;   '  Aniyrri 

si  demoustra 
first,  nnd   immediate,  nnd  more  known,  end 


hook  De  Vt 


for  thus  they  wi  1 1  be  roper  print  | 

truted.'1     As  Aristotle  in  these  words  mokes  all  demonstration  p 
,itedf  and  from   it ■■  causes,  nnd  Gc* 
irior  io  or  the  t  it  clear  th  ilJow  the  laws  of  demon- 

Id  down 

De*  Cartes-  vtien  Qunrtn*  p,  S&  nnd  tjuinta, 
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that  suspicion  which  with  irresistible  force  may  assault  lit 
that  ourselves  might  poeaibly  be  so  made,  either  by  chance  or 
fate*  or  by  the  pleasure  of  some  evil  demon,  or  at  least  of  an 
arbitrary  omnipotent  Deity,  as  that  we  should  be  deceived  in  all 
our  most  clear  and  evident  perceptions;  and  therefore  in 
geometrical  theorems  themselves,  and  even  in  our  common 
notions.  But  when  we  are  once  assured  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  God  as  is  essentially  good,  who  therefore  neither  will 
nor  can  deceive ;  then,  and  not  before,  will  this  suspicion 
utterly  vanish,  and  ourselves  become  certain  that  our  faculties 
of  reason  and  understanding  arc  not  false  and  imposturous,  but 
rightly  made.  From  which  hypothesis  it  plainly  follows  tint 
all  those  Theists  who  suppose  God  to  be  a  mere  arbitrary  B< 
whose  will  is  not  determined  by  any  nature  of  goodness  or 
rule  of  justice,  but  itself  is  the  first  rule  of  both  (they  thinking 
this  to  be  the  highest  perfection,  liberty,  and  power)  can  u 
be  reasonably  certain  of  the  truth  of  any  thing,  not  so  much  as 
that  two  and  two  are  four;  because,  so  long  as  they  adhere  to 
that  persuasion,  they  can  never  be  assured  but  that  such  an 
arbitrary  omnipotent  Deity  might  designedly  make  thein  such, 
m  should  be  deceived  in  all  their  clearest  perceptions. 

Now  though  there  be  a  plausibility  of  piety  in  this  doctrine, 
as  making  the  knowledge  of  a  God  essentially  good  so  necessary 
a  prsecognitum  to  all  other  science,  that  there  can  be  no  certainty 
Or  truth  at  all  without  it ;  yet  docs  that  very  supposition,  thai 
our  understanding  faculties  might  possibly  be  so  made, 
deceive  us  in  all  our  clearest  perceptions,  (wheresoever  it  is 
admitt&d)  render  it  utterly  impossible  ever  to  arrive  to  any 
Certainty  concerning  the  existence  of  a  God  essentially  g« 

much  as  this  cannot  be  any  otherwise  proved,  than  by  the 
use  of  our  faculties  of  understandings  reason,  and  discourse* 
For  to  say  that  the  truth  of  our  understanding  faculties  ia  put 
out  of  all  doubt  and  question,  as  soon  as  ever  wre  are  assured  of 
the  existence  of  a  God  essentially  good,  who  therefore  cannot 
deceive;  whilst  this  existence  of  a  God  is  in  the  meantime 
itself  no  otherwise  proved,  than  by  our  understanding  faculties; 
t  once  to  prove  the  truth  of  God's  existence  from  our 
faculties  of  reason  and  understanding,  and  again  to  prove  the 
truth  of  those  faculties  from  the  existence  of  a  God  essentially 
good  :  this,  I  say,  is  plainly  to  move  round  in  a  circle,  and  to 
prove  nothing  at  all :  a  gross  oversight,  which  the  foremen tioaed 
philosopher  seems  plainly  guilty  of.-a 


9  Tli la  hrpotbetttof  De»  Cartes  certainly  seem*  to  labour  under  tome  impcrtV 
although  at  tint  sight  it  would  appear  to  be  highly  calculated  to  ttrmgtlun  the 
of  religion  and   pict\.     He  lays  down   oj  follows;  It  is  impose  hie  for  me  to  kocnr 

r   1  am  deed  Ted  or  not  in  thaw:  thingi  which  I  perceive  clearly  and  di«t! 
until  I  am  certain  that  he  whn  made  me  ia  m 
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erefore,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  we  are  of  necessity 
condemned  to  eternal  seepticisnij  both  concerning  the  existence 
^  a  (tikI,  when,  after  all  our  arguments  and  demonstrations  for 
i  same,  we  must  at  length  gratify  the  Atheists  with  this  con- 
sion  In  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  possible  notwithstanding  there 
ay  be  none ;  and  abo  concerning  all  other  things,  the  certainty 
thereof  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  certainty  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  Gu«l  bi  cannot  deceive, 

hat  if  we  will  pretend  to  tmy  certainty  at  all  concern! 
.nee  of  a  God,  s  i »f  necessity  explode  this  new 

rJ$a3    hypothesis   of  the   possibility    of  our  understandings 
t  as  to  deceive  us  in  all  oor  clearest  perceptions; 
y  means  whereof  we  can  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  nothing, 
i  use  our  utmost  endeavour  to  remove  the  same,     In  the 
place  therefore  we  affirm,  that  no  power,  how  great  eoeA 
therefore  not  omnipotence  itself,  can  make  any  thing  to  be 
ndiflerently  either  true  or  false,  this  being  plainly  to  take  away 
ii  of  truth  and  falsehood,  or  to  make  them  nothing 
lit  words,  without  any  signification.     Truth  is  not  factitious; 
is  a  thing  which   cannot  be  arbitrarily  made,  but  *>.     The 
ivinc  will  and  omnipotence  itself  (now  supposed  by  us)  hath  no 
operiuni  upon  the  divine  understanding :  for  if  God  understood 
Qiy  by   will,  he  would  not   understand  at  all/     In   the   next 
we   add,    that   though    the  truth  of  angular  contingent 
propositions  depends  upon  the  things  themselves  existing  without, 
the  measure  and  archetype  thereof;  yet  as  to  the  universal  and 
stract  theorems  of  science,  the  terms  whereof  are  those  reasons 
things  which   exist  nowhere    but   only  in    the  mind   itself 
lata  and  ideas  they  are)  the  measure  and  rule  of 
ruth  concerning  them  can  be   no  foreign  or  extraneous  thing 
ait  the  mind,  but  must  be  native  and  domestic  to  it,  or  con- 


r  liny  one  should  go  on  and  ask :  Haw  therefore  can  I  know  that  there  is  a  cause 
hieh  mode  me,  ami  thnt  it  is  devoid  of  all   wish  to  deceive  me  ?     The  philosopher 
plies:   From  this,  thnt  when  I  examine  myself,  I  dearly  and  distinctly  perceive  that 
must  necessarily  be  such  n  at  use.     Fur  1  think  :  therefore,  I  exist :  if  I   cii»t, 
I  niurt  be  tome  cau«e  of  Sty  existence  i  But  that  this  cause  possesses  all  the  per- 
ms which  eari  take  place  am!  he  conceived,  I  nmoljad*,  from  the  notion  of  him 
is   in  my  own  mind.      This  is  reasoning  in  a  circle,   which  all  philosophers 
"  now  ledge  to  be  most  vicious*     If  it  he  possible  for  me  to  be  deceived,  even  when  t 
most  clearly  and  distinctly  ;  who  is  to  convince  me  that  that  notion  of  God, 
i  innate,  and  apparently  most  evident  to  me,  is  not  fallacious  and  visionary  ? 
pf  Des  Cartes  has  also  been  acutely  argued  against  by  Pet.  Gassendi, 
•l  In-'  rtcsii  Meditat.   Metaphya,   Dubitot.  3.  p.  383.  torn.  3.  opp, 

amc  philosopher  has  been  charged  with  scepticism  also  by  many  other*,  j 
among  whom  see  Pet.  Vitlemandy,  Scepticism  us  Debellattis,  cap»Z  p.  9-  &c, 

MMtlt  whut  we  hrive  nlready  remarked  at  great  length  on  this  subject  above* 
As  we  have  there  proved,  but  few  will  question  what  Dr.  Cod  worth  here  lays  down  as 
the  ground  work  of   his  demonstration.     But   Oes  Cartes  denies  itf  and  maintains, 

■whether  sincerely  or  not   I   cannot  »}\  that  God  can  cause  things  altogether  repug- 
nant to  each  other,  to  be  at  the  time  true. 
L.    UK  D 
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tallied  within  the  mind  itself,  and  therefore  can  be  nothing  bat 
its  clear  and  distinct  perception*  In  these  intelligible  ideas  of 
the  mind,  whatsoever  is  clearly  perceived  to  be,  is ;  or,  which  ifl 
all  one,  is  true.  Every  clear  and  distinct  perception  is  an  entity 
or  truth,  as  that,  which  is  repugnant  to  conception,  is  a  non- 
v  or  falsehood*  Nay,  the  very  essence  of  truth  here  is  this 
clear  perceptibility,  or  intelligibility;  and  therefore  can  there 
not  be  any  clear  or  distinct  perception  of  falsehood :  which  must 
be  acknowledged  by  all  those  who,  though  granting  false 
opinions,  yet  agree  In  this,  that  there  can  be  no  false  knowledge, 
For  the  knowledge  of  these  universal  abstract  truths  is  nothing 
but  the  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  the  several  ideas  of  the 
mind,  and  their  necessary  relations  to  one  another  :  wherefore, 
to  say  that  there  can  be  no  false  knowledge,  is  all  one  as  to 
that  there  can  be  no  clear  and  distinct  perceptions  of  the  ideas 
of  the  mind  false*  In  false  opinions,  the  perception  of  the 
understanding  power  itself  is  not  false,  but  only  obscure.  It  is 
not  the  understanding  power  or  nature  in  us,  that  erreth*  but  it 
is  we  ourselves,  who  err,  when  we  rashly  and  unwarily  assent  to 
things  not  clearly  perceived  by  it.  The  upshot  of  nil  this  is, 
that  since  no  power,  how  great  soever,  can  make  any  thing 
indifferently  to  be  true ;  and  since  the  essence  of  truth  in 
universal  abstract  things  is  nothing  but  clear  perceptibility,  it 
follows,  that  omipotence  cannot  make  anything  that  is  false  to 
be  clearly  perceived  to  he,  or  create  such  minds  and  under- 
standing faculties,  as  shall  have  as  clear  conception  of  false ho 

lint  is,  of  nonentities,  as  they  have  of  truths  or  entities*     For 
ample,  no  rational  understanding  being,  that  knows  what  a 

art  is,  and  what  a  whole,  what  a  cause,  and  what  an  effect, 
could  possibly  be  so  made,  as  clearly  to  conceive  the  part  to  be 
greater  than  the  whole*  or  the  effect  to  be  before  the  cause,  or 
the  like.  Wherefore,  we  may  presume  with  reverence  to  say, 
that  there  could  not  possibly  be  a  world  of  rational  creatures 
le  by  God,  either  in  the  moon  or  in  some  other  planet,  or 
elsewhere,  that  should  clearly  and  distinctly  conceive  all  tit 
contrary  to  what  are  clearly  perceived  by  us  ;  nor  could 
human  faculties  have  been  Be  made,  as  that  wc  should  have  as 
clear  conceptions  of  falsehoods  as  of  truths.  Mind  or  under- 
standing faculties  in  creatures  may  be  made  more  or  less  weak, 
imperfect,  and  obscure,  but  they  could  not  be   made  false,  or 

jch  as  should  have  clear  and  distinct  conceptions  of  that  which 
imt,  because  every  clear  perception  is  an  entity;  and  though 
omuiputen.ee  can  make  something  out  of  nothing,  yet  can  it 

something  to  be  nothing,  nor  nothing  something.     All 
which  is  no  more  than  is  generally  acknowledged  by  thcologers, 
when  they  affirm  that  God  Almighty  himself  cannot   do  tl 
contradictious:  there  being  no  other  reason  for  this  asset- 
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only  this,  because  contradiction  sness  is  repugnant  to  con- 

ption.      Bo  that  conception  and  knowledge  are  hereby  made  to 

the  measure  of  a!!  power,  even  omnipotence  or  infinite  power 

elf  being  determined  thereby;  from  whence  it   follow!   that 

ver  hath  no  dominion  oyer  understanding,  truth,  and  know* 

ma-  can  infinite  power  make  any  thing  whatsoever  to 

trlv   ooooeiv&ble,  for  could  it  make  contradict  nm.-  things 

early    ci  nu  civable*    then   would    itself   be   able   to   do  them ; 

aiise  whatsoever  can  be  clearly  conceived  by  any,  may  un- 

uably  be  done  hy  infinite  power.7 

It  is  true  indeed  that  sense,  considered  alone  by  itself,  doth 

ot  reach    to   the  absoluteness  either  of  the  natures,  or  of  the 

dsteuce  of  things  without  as,  it  being,  as  such^  nothing  but 

ig,  appearance,  and  fancy*     And  thus  ia  that  saying  of 

lie  ancient  philosophers  to  be  understood,  that,  waaa  $avTuala 

.  Jf  u  every  phantasy  is  true  ;M  namely,  because  sense  and 

cy  reach  not  to  the  absolute  truth  and  falsehood  of  things, 

iin  themselves  only  within  seeming  and    appearance; 

appearance  must  needs  be  a  true  appearance.     Not- 

ithstanding  which*  it  is  certain  that  BGn&e  often  represents  to 

i  corporeal  things  otherwise  than  indeed  they  are,  which  though 

be  not  a  formal,  yet  is  it  a  material  falsity.     Wherefore  sense 

the  nature  of  it  id  not  absolute,  but  srpoc  W,  or  m>t,  relative 

the  sentient  a.     And  by  sense  alone,  without  any  mixture  of 

>n  or  understanding,  we  can   be  certain  of  no  more  con- 

ling  the  things  without  us,  but  only  this,  that  they  so  seem 

us.     Hence  was  that  of  the  ancient  atomic  philosophers  in 

*latO  :*    *H    ab    diiay^vptaato   Sv    cLe    otov  <roi    f  attorn    iKatrrav 

put/ia,  TOiovrov  Kal  kvp\  mtI  oTty  ouv  Z&t$9  H  Neither  yoci  nor 

ay  man  else  can  be  certain,  that  every  other  man  and  brute 

jinr.il  hath  all  the  very  same  phantasms  of  colours  that  himself 

nth.*     Now,  were  there  no  other  perception  in  us,  but  that  of 

gnae,  (as  the  old  atheistic  philosophers  concluded  knowledge  to 

then   would  all  our  human   perceptions    be  merely 

eining,  fantastical,  and  relative;  and  none  of  them  reach  to 

absolute  truth  of  things-     Every   one  in  Protagoras^8  lan- 

nage  would   then  to.  avrov  fjtovov  3o£a£m',  **  think   or  opine 

'y  his  own  things  j"  all  his  truths  being  private  and  relative 

limself     And  that  Prota Korean  aphorism  were  to  be  admitted 

in  the  sense  of  that  philosopher,  that  wavrwv  xanttarwv 

rpov  avBp&Tro$9  ''every  man  ia  the  measure  of  all  things  to 

no  doubt  would  have  been  glad  if  thh  demonstration  hud  i*osaessed 

■  i.-iiit)     and  denrnew;    to    me    certainly,    on    ettentfoelf  routing  and 

md  over  nguin,  it  hua  appeared  aomewhot  perplexed  und  iiitjiaitt. 

if  this  reaiKni   I   have  determined  to  duuuiad  it  without  any  remark,  lent  I  should 

ppeo  to  attribute  to  ouf  lUuftrioua  author  an  opinion  which  was  foreign  to  him* 

-  Tliea*.  fi.  J*4.    [V.  IV*   Ldit  Fidni.] 

use  precepts  of  Protagoras,  consult   Plato,  in  bb  Tlievtetua,  p*  1 10.  &e. 
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himself;  and,  that  no  one  man's  opinion  was  righter  tl 
another's/1  but  ro  tpawo/iivov  Uivr^  "that  which  seemed 
every  one,  was  to  him  true,  to  whom  it  seemed  ;w  all  truth 
perception  being  but  seeming  and  relative.  But  here  lies  one 
main  difference  betwixt  understanding,  or  knowledge,  and  sense ; 
that  whereas  the  latter  is  fantastical  and  relative  only;  the 
former  reacheth  beyond  fancy  and  appearance  to  the  absoluteness 
of  truth.  For  as  it  hath  been  already  declared,  whatsoever  is 
clearly  and  distinctly  perceived  in  things  abstract  and  universal, 
by  any  one  rational  being  in  the  whole  world*  is  not  a  private 
thing,  and  true  to  himself  only  that  perceived  it ;  but  it  ist  as 
some  Stoics  have  called  it,  aXi)£fc  radoAucov.  **a  public, catb*>li<\ 
and  universal  truth :"  it  obtains  every  where,  and,  as  Enipcdocles 
sang  of  natural  justice: 

Aid  r  tiipvatL  ovrtif 
A&fpoc  ifrv**f ii*c  rrrarai,  fful  r*  AvXtrov  abyfc'* 

u  It  is  extended  throughout  the  vast  ether,  and  through  infinite 
light  or  space."  And  were  there  indeed  inftuita  worlds,  all 
thickly  peopled  with  rational  animals,  it  would  be  alike  true  to 
every  one  of  them.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  omnipotence 
itself  could  create  any  such  understanding  beings  as  could 
have  clear  and  distinct  perceptions  of  the  contrary  to  all  that  is 

Ssrceived  by  us,  no  more  than  it  could  do  things  contradictious, 
ut  is  all  probability,  because   sense   is  indeed  but  seeming, 
fantastical,  and  relative,  this  is  the  reason  that  some  have  been 
so  prone  and  inclinable  to  suspect  the  like  of  understanding,  and 
all   mental   perception   too,    that  this  also  is  but  seeming  and 
relative;    and    that   therefore    men's   minds    or   understandings 
might  have  been  so  made,  by  an  arbitrary  omnipotent  Deity,  as 
clearly  and  distinctly  to  perceive  every  thing  that  is  false.     But, 
if  notwithstanding  all  that  hath  been  said,  any  will  still  sing 
the  old  song  again  :  that  all  this  which  hath  been  hitherto  declared 
by  us,  is  indeed  true,  if  our  human  faculties  be  true,  or  ri- 
made ;    but    we    can   go   no    further   than    our   faculties  \    and 
whether  these  be  true  or  no,  no  man  can  ever  be  certain  : 
have   no   other  reply  to  make,   but  that  this  is  an    over 
and  heavy  adherence  to  a  prejudice  of  their  own  minds;  that 
not  only  sense,  but  also  reason  and  understanding,  and  all  human 
perception   is  merely  seeming,   or  fantastical,   and   relative  to 
faculties  only,  but  not  reaching  to  the  absoluteness  of  any  truth  ; 
and  that  the  human  mind  hath   no  criterion  of   truth  at  all 
within  itself. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  probably  be  here  further  objected ;  that 
this  is  too  great  an  arrogance  for  created  beings  to  pretend  to  i 

1  Thwc  vcrtes  of  hii  occur  in  Aristotle,  Rhetorieor.  lib,  7.  cap*  13.  p.  737»  torn.  '< 
*PP* 
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te  certainty  of  any  thing,  it  being  the  sole  privilege  and 
of  God  Almighty  to  be  infallible,  who  is  therefore 
jled  in   Scripture,  t  ptfvoc  *Totfrbqt  "  the  only  wise  ;"  to  which 
re  briefly  answer,  that  the  Deity  is  the  first  original  fountain  of 
ii  and  truth,  which  is  said  to  be  the  brightness  of  the  ever- 
ting light,   the  unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  God,  and 
he  image  of  his  goodness.     The  divine  Word  is  the  archetypal 
;ii urn  of  all  truth  ;  it  is  ignorant  of  nothing,  and  knowetn  all 
kings  infallibly.     But  created  beings  have  but  a  derivative  par- 
:icipation  hereof,  their  understandings  being  obscure,  and  they 
ring  in  many  things,  and  being  ignorant  of  more,     And  It 
-  to  be  no  derogation  from  Almighty  God  to  suppose  that 
BWatri  minds  by  a  participation  of  the  divine  mind,  should  be 
able  to  know  certainly  that  two  and  two  make  four ;  that  equals 
Jded  to  equals  will  make  equals ;  that  a  whole  is  greater  than 
lie  pari ;  and  the  cause  before  the  effect ;  and  that  nothing  can 
>e  made  without  a  cause ;  and  such-like  other  common  notions, 
vhieh  are    the  principles  from  whence  all   their  knowledge  is 
ierivetL      And  indeed,  were  rational  creatures  never  able  to  be 
ertain  of  any  such  thing  as  this  at  all ;  what  would  their  life 
but  a  mere  dream  or  shadow?  and  themselves  but  a  ridteu- 
aus  and  pompous  piece  of  fantastic  vanity  ?     Besides,  it  is  no 
ray   congruous   to   think,    that   God    Almighty   should    make 
ational  creatures,  so  as  to  be  in  an  utter  impossibility  of  ever 
attaining  to  any   certainty  of  his  own  existence ;  or  of  having 
more  than  -m  hypothetical  assurance  thereof,  if  our  faculties  be 
true,  (which  possibly  may   be  otherwise)  then  is  there  a  God* 
Tq  shall  conclude  this  discourse   against  the  Cartesian  scepti* 
.  ith  that  of  Origan's:    MtivOPr&v  ovtwv  fil£at ov  tirurrwiUj 
Knowledge   is  the   only  thing  in  the  world  which  creatures 
that  is  in  its  own  nature  firm  ;"  they  having  here  some  thing 
y,  but  nowhere  else, 
"hcrefore  we  having  now  that  which  Archimedes  required, 
firm  ground  and  footing  to  stand  upon,  such  a  certainty 
ith  in  our  common  notions,  as  that  they  cannot  possibly  be 
without  which  nothing  at  all  could  be  proved  by  reason: 
ve  shall  in  the  next  place  endeavour,  not  to  shake  or  disscttle 
m  thing  thereby  (which  was  the  undertaking  of  that  geome- 
■n)t  lout  to  confirm  and  establish  the  truth  of  God's  exist* 
md  that  from  the  very  idea  of  him,  hitherto  made  good  and 
defended  against  all  the  assaults  of  Atheists. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Cartesiuslu  hath  lately  made  a  pretence 

i   do  this,  with  mathematical  evidence  and   certainty,  and  he 

Lispatehea  the  business  briefly  after  this  man  net  j  God,  or  a  per- 

ct  Being,  include  th  necessary  existence  in  his  very  idea;   and 


10  $e*  \m  Principle*  of  Philowplij,  part  1*  sect. 
,  p*  SI,  n ml  ulacwlicrc. 
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therefore  he  is.  But  though  the  inventor  of  this  argument,  or 
rather  the  reviver  of  that,  which  had  before  been  used  by  some 
scholastics,  affirtueth  it  to  be  as  good  a  demonstration  for  the 
existence  of  a  God,  from  his  idea,  as  that  in  geometry,  for  a 
triangle's  having  three  angles  equal  to  two  right,  is  from  the  idea 
of  a  'triangle ;  yet  nevertheless  it  is  certain,  that,  by  one  means 
or  other,  this  argument  hath  not  hitherto  proved  so  fortunate  and 
successful,  there  being  many  who  cannot  be  made-sensible  of  any 
efficacy  therein,  and  not  a  few  who  condemn  it  for  a  mere 
sophism.  As  for  ourselves,  we  neither  have  any  mind  to  quarrel 
With  other  mens  arguments  pro  Deo;  nor  yet  would  we  bo 
thought  to  lay  stress,  in  this  cause,  upon  any  thing  which  is  not 
every  way  solid  and  substantia).  Wherefore  we  shall  here  en- 
deavour to  set  down  the  utmost  we  possibly  can,  both  again* t 
this  argument,  and  for  it,  impartially  and  candidly ;  and  i 
when  we  have  done,  leave  the  intelligent  readers  to  make  their 
own  judgment  concerning  the  same*1 

Against  it  in  this  manner ;  first,  because  we  can  frame  an  idea 
in  our  own  minds,  of  an  absolutely  perfect   Beinjj,   including 
necessary  existence  in  it,  it  will  not  at  all  follow  from  thence, 
that  therefore  there  is  such  a  perfect  Being  really  existing  with- 
out our  minds ;  we  being  able  to  frame  in  our  mtuds  the  ideas  of 
many  other  things,  that  never  were,  nor  will  be.     All  that  can 
be  certainly  inferred  from  the  idea  of  a  perfect  Being  seen 
be  this*  that  if  it  contain  nothing  which  is  contradictious  to  ilf 
then  it  is  not  impossible,  but  that  there  might  be   such  a  Being 
actually  existing.      But  the  strength  of  this  argument  not  lying 
merely  in  this,  that  because  we  have  an  idea  of  a  perfect  Being, 
therefore  it  is;    but  because  we  have  such  an  idea  of  itt  as  in- 
clude th  necessary  existence  in  it,  which  the  idea  of  nothing 
besides  doth ;  therefore  it  may  be  here  further  objected  in  this 
manner:  That  though  it  be  very  true,  that  a  perfect  Being  doth 
include  necessary  existence  in  it,  because  that  cannot  be  every 
way  perfect,  whose  existence  is  not  necessary,  but  contingent 
will  it  not  follow  from  hence,  that  therefore  there  is  such  a 
feet  Being  actually  existing ;    but  all  that  can  be  deduced  from 
it,  will  be  no  more  than  this,  that  whatsoever  hath  no  necessary 

1  The  teamed  Doctor  discourses  here,  as  in  many  other  place**  with  great  modesty 
and  prudence.     For  at  the  time  in  which  he  livtd  and  wrote  this*  the  most  eminent 
of  the  learned  men  in  Britain  were  violently  opposed  to  each  other  n- 
force  of  this  argument ;  to  none  of  whom  Dr.  Cm) worth  wished  to  ghn  y  a  tap 

great  freedom  of  judgment.     His  most  erudite  friend,  Dr.  Hen,  Mor< 
this  argument  of  Dea  Cartes,  aa  we  may  lcam  from  his  Antidote  ap 
L  cap.  K.  p,  22.  and  Scholia  on  the  same,  p.  115.  &c.  and  other  places,     Oi 
baud,  DrT  Sam*  Parker*  among  other*,  in  his   Tent annua  PhyeictvTheolog,  de  Deo, 
lib,  1.  cap,  5.  p.  37.  \r,  and    I  >>putatuuis  on  God  and  the   Providence 
,  Diss.  6,  sect,  24.  p,  567-  maintained   loia  to  be  a  vain  and  futile  sophism. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  that   our  author  leant  rather  to  the  side  of  those  who 
1  for  Its  unsoundness  and  insufficiency. 
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ternnl   existence,  is  no  absolutely  perfect    Being.      And 
iiu,  that  if  there  be  any  absolutely  perfect  Iking,  then  wsi  its 
ilways  necessary,  and  will  be  always  such  ;  that  i- 

•  all  eternity,  without  beginning,  and 
tcrnity  incorruptibly  ;  it  being  never  able 
i  cease  to  he.      It  seems  indeed  no  more  to  follow,  that  because 
l  [>erfeet  Being  includes  necessary  existence  in  its  idea,  therefore 
"ere  is  such  n  perfect  Being  actually  existing;  than  because  a 
feet  Being  includes  necessary  omniscience  and  omnipotence 
it,  that  therefore  there  is  such  a  perfect  omniscient  and  umni- 
oteni  13c ing;    all  that  follows  in  both  cases,  being  only  this; 
at  if  there  be  any  Being  absolutely  perfect,  then  it  is  both 
miseient  and  omnipotent,  and  it  did  exist  of  itself  necessarily, 
and  a  i  ee&fle  to  be.     Wherefore  here  lies  a  fallacy  in  t  his 

n,   when  from  the  necessity  of  existence  affirmed 
othetically,  or  upon  a  supposition  of  a  perfect  Being, 
illusion  is  made  concerning  it  absolutely*    As  some  would 
rove  the  necessity  of  all  human  events,  as  for  example  of  Adam'* 
)njriLr7  to  this  manner,  that  it  always  was  true  before,  that  either 
Idam  would  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  or  not  eat  it ;  and  if  he 
vould  eat  it,  he  would  certainly  eat  it,  and  not  contingently ; 
again,   if  he  would  not  eat  it,  then  would  he  certainly  and 
arily  not  eat  it :    wherefore  whether  he  will  eat  it,  or  not 
at   it,    he   will   do   either   necessarily,   and    not    contingently. 
Hiere  it  is  plain,  that  an  absolute  necessity  is  wrongly  inferred 
the  conclusion  from  an  hypothetical  one  in  the  premises*     In 
annex,  when  upon  supposition  of  an  absolutely  perfect 
,  it  is  affirmed  of  it,  that  its  existence  must  not  be  con  tin  - 
hut  necessary,  and  from  thence  the  conclusion  is  made 
lately,  that  there  is  such  a  perfect  Being;  this  seems  to  be 
thu  very  same  fallacy.     From  the  idea  of  a  perfect  Being  in- 
"uding  necessary  existence  in  it,  it  follows  undeniably,  that  if 
lere  he  any  thing  absolutely  perfect,  it  must  exist  necessarily, 
d  not  contingently  :    but  it  dotb  not  follow,  that  there  must  of 
ity  be  such  a  perfect  Being  existing ;    these  two  propoai- 
ns  carrying  a  very  different  sense  from  one  another*    And  the 
tttcr  of  them,  that  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  God,  or  per- 
1  Icing  existing,  seems  to  be  a  thing  altogether  indemon- 
blc,  it  implying,   that  the  existence  of  God,  or  a  perfect 
may  be  proved  a  priori,  or  from  some  antecedent  necessary 
u  huh  was  before  declared  to  be  a  thing  contradictious 
id  impossible 

And  now  in  justice  are  wc  obliged  to  plead  the  best  we  can 

on  the  defensive  side.     Thus  therefore,  the  idea  of  God,  or 

absolutely  perfect  I>cing,  including  in  it,  not  an  impossible, 

r  r  contingent,  but  a  necessary  schesig,  or  relation  to  existence* 

follows  from  thence  absolutely,  and  without  any  **  ifs "  and 
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*  anda,**  that  lie  doth  exist-  For  as  of  things  contradictious, 
having  therefore  in  the  idea  of  them  an  impossible  schesis  to 
existence,  we  can  confidently  conclude,  that  thejr  never  were, 
nor  will  be ;  and  as  of  other  things  not  contradictious  or  impos- 
sible, but  imperfect  only,  which  therefore  have  a  contingent 
schesis  to  existence,  we  can  pronounce  also,  that  possibly  they 
might  be,  or  might  not  be:  in  like  manner,  a  perfect  Being 
including  in  the  idea  of  it  a  necessary  schesis  to  existence,  or  an 
impossible  one  to  non-existence,  or  containing  existence  in  its 
very  essence ;  we  may  by  parity  of  reason  conclude  concerning 
it,  that  it  is  neither  impossible  to  be,  nor  yet  contingent  to  be, 
or  not  to  be  ;  but  that  it  certainly  is,  and  cannot  but  be  ;  or  that 
it  is  impossible  it  should  not  be.  And  indeed,  when  we  say  of 
imperfect  beings,  implying  no  contradiction  in  them,  that  they 
may  possibly  either  be  or  not  be,  we  herein  tacitly  suppose  the 
existence  of  a  perfect  Being,  because  nothing,  which  is  not,  could 
be  possible  to  be,  were  there  not  something  actually  in  being, 
that  hath  sufficient  power  to  cause  or  produce  it.  True  indeed, 
we  have  the  ideas  of  many  things  hi  our  minds,  that  never  were, 
nor  will  be ;  but  these  are  only  such  as  include  no  necessary,  but 
contingent  existence  in  their  nature;  and  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  a  perfect  Being,  which  includes  necessity  of  existence 
in  its  idea,  may,  notwithstanding,  not  be.  Wherefore  this 
necessity  of  existence*  or  impossibility  of  non-existence,  can- 
tamed  in  the  idea  of  a  perfect  Being,  must  not  be  taken  hypo- 
thetically  only  or  consequentially  after  this  manner,  that  if  there 
be  any  thing  absolutely  perfect,  then  its  existence  both  was,  and 
will  be  necessary  ;  but  absolutely,  that  though  contradictions 
things  cannot  possibly  be,  and  things  imperfect  may  possibly 
cither  he,  or  not  be,  yet  a  perfect  Being  cannot  but  be ;  or  it  is 
impossible  that  it  should  not  be.  For  otherwise  were  the  force 
of  the  argumentation  merely  hypothetical,  in  this  manner:  If 
there  be  a  perfect  Being,  then  its  existence  both  was,  and  will  be 
necessary;  this  would  plainly  imply,  that  a  perfect  Being,  not- 
withstanding that  necessity  of  existence  included  in  its  nature, 
might  cither  be,  or  not  be,  or  were  contingent  to  exist*, 
which  is  a  manifest  contradiction,  that  the  same  thing  should 
exist  both  contingently  and  necessarily.  And  this  hypothetical 
absurdity  will  more  plainly  appear,  if  the  argument  be  expre 
in  other  words,  as  that  necessity  of  existence,  and  impossibility 
of  non-existence,  and  actual  existence,  belong  to  the  very  essence 
of  a  perfect  Being ;  since  it  would  be  then  ridiculous  to  go  about 
to  evade  in  thin  manner,  that  if  there  be  a  perfect  Being,  then 
and  cannot  but  be,  "Which  identical  proposition  is  true  of 
every  thing  else,  but  absurd*  Wherefore  there  is  something 
more  to  be  inferred  from  the  necessity  of  existence  included  in 
the  idea  of  a  perfect  Being  than  so  ;  which  can  be  nothing  else 
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ut  this,  that  it  absolutely  and  actually  ib.  Moreover,  no  Theiata 
mi  be  able  to  prove,  that  God,  or  a  perfect  Being  { supposed  by 
might  not  happen  by  chance  only  to  be;  if  from 
necessity  of  existence  included  in  the  idea  of  God,  it  cannot 
Inferred,  that  he  could  not  but  be*  Notwithstanding  which, 
ere  is  no  endeavour  (as  is  pretended),  to  prove  the  existence  of 
God,  or  perfect  Being,  a  priori  neither,  or  frum  any  necessary 
cause  antecedent ;  but  only  from  that  necessity,  which  j&  included 
within  itself,  or  is  concomitant  and  concurrent  with  it ;  the  ne- 
y  of  its  own  perfect  nature*  And  now  we  shall  leave  the 
intelligent  and  impartial  reader  to  make  his  own  judgment  con- 
cerning the  foremen tioncd  Cartesian  argument  for  a  Deity, 
*rawn  from  its  idea,  m  including  necessity  of  existence  in  it,  that 
lie  re  fore  it  is ;  whether  it  he  merely  sophistical,  or  hath  some- 
tiing  of  solidity  and  reality  in  it.  Plow  ever,  it  is  not  very  pro* 
riLle,  that  many  Atheists  will  be  convinced  thereby*  but  that 
will  rather  be  ready  to  say,  that  this  is  no  probation  at  nil 
"a  Deity,  but  only  an  affirmation  of  tlie  thing  in  dispute,  and  a 
begging  of  the  question  ;  that  therefore  God  is,  because  he 
,  or  cannot  but  be.* 

9  Those   fierce  and  multifarious  contentions,  heretofore  engaged  in  by  men  of  the 

rate,  on  the  Argument  by  which  Des  Cartes  Attempted  to  prove  the  existence 

ire  known  to  every  one   possessing  even  a  moderate  Acquaintance  with   the 

nsactioni  of  theologians  and  philosophers*      On  each  side  arc  arrayed  men  of  first* 

lie  talent  and  perspicacity;  the  chief  of  whom  art;  enumerated  by  P*  Bayle,  Diction* 

Eire  Histor.  et  Critique,  torn*-!,  voce  Zabarelln,  note F,  p.  2003,  mid  J.  Alb.  Fabrkius, 

electus  Argumentorum  pro  Veritate  Religion.]*  Christians*,  cap.  1 0,  p.  930,  &c    [  Add 

iga  au  Monde  de  M.  des  Cartes,  torn.  1.  p.  120.]     I  have  no  im 
n  to  became  arbiter  of  this  long  and  knotty  dispute,  nor,  if  I  have,  Am  I  AM  that 
aid  justly  arrogate  to  myself  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject.     I  shall   at tempt, 
owever,  hy  a  few  observations  to  assist  the  labours  of  those  who  consider  it  worth 
bite  to  give  it  n  diligent  and  attentive  eaammal 

L  In  the  tint  place,  therefore,  I  would  observe,  that  this  argument  flnoa  an  innate 

tea  is  not  ranked  by  Des  Cartes  among  those*  by  which  the  being  and  existence  of 

I  can  be  prored  to  an  Atheist.     This  philosopher  regarded  it  a>  Otv  k  any 

a  ought  to  com  hue  himself,  that  there  must  of  necessity  be  an  eternal  and 

t  perfect  Being,    Many  learned  men,  I  perceive,  far  superior  to  n 

city,  suppose  him  to  have  meant  that  any  one  who  wishes  to  comtmt  successfully 

th  Atheists  should  rnnke  this  argument  thfl   btttb  of  the  disputation  I    nor  do  the 

i!  djaciplce  of  this  great  man  appear  to  roe  t**  teach  Otherwise*     But  on  repeat- 

dly  perusing  all  thut  I  ttftfl   BgMm   it*  J   have  been  unable  to  put  any  sue h 

iction  upon  his  words*     On  the  contrary,  he  merely  inquires,  how  a  man  left  to 

himself,  and,  on  account  of  tl  nCM  o,  toe  senses,  doubting  about  all  eternal 

things,,  L'sni  become  sotisfied  from  the  very  consideration  of  his  own  mind,  that  there  is 

an  eternal  and  roost  perfect  Being*  the  cause  of  himself  and  nil  things;  and  this  be 

considers  to  be  possible,  if  one  will  only  attentively  contemplate  ih  1   God 

imprinted  on  one's  own  mind*     Thus  he  lays  down  the  following  a?  n  foundation  i    No 

one  can  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  any  thing,  unless  he  know*  beforehand  that  there  is  a 

Gody  who  will  not  deceive  us*      He  then  asks„  by  what  means  we  can  arrive  at  this 

•Tger  apart  from   nil  those  things  which  fall  under  the  senses,  and  answers  that 

ts  of  itself  siifficiei it  to  com  ince  every  one  of  this  ;  inasmuch  as 

the  Dteesajty  of  existing  cannot  hy  any  means  be  separa ten  frum  this  idea*     All  the 

Metap-  itatiMiis  of  Des  Cartes  are  coherent,  and  connected  with  each  other ; 

di^eu&smg  and  refuting  then,  seem  to  me  to  have 
because  tiny  have  not  followed  the  thread  of  his  reason in^s,  lu if  haw 
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Wherefore  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  out  an  argument,  or 
ileinonstriitiuii,  for  the  existence  of  a  God,  from  hia  idea,  ai 
including  necessary  existence  in  it,  some  other  way  a.     And 


considered  certain  opinions  of  his  separately,  pitying  no  regard  to  their  connexion  with 
thereat. 

II.  Des  Oirtes  himself,  in  explaining  this  argument,  in  neither  sufficiently  perspi- 
cuous, as  will  be  proved  by  an  example  presently,  nor  sufficiently  consistent,  hut,  it  T 
mistake  not,  doubtful  And  wavering.  He  does  not  tint  give  us  certain  and  clear  defi- 
ia  of  the  words  he  make*  use  of;  seems  occasionally  to  change  the  principles 
from  which  he  draws  his  conclusions  ;  sometimes  concedes  to  his  adversaries  what 
nt  others  he  wishes  to  withhold  :  now  might  he  said  to  be  striking  out  a  new  path  for 
himself;  and  now  again  to  be  merely  inculcating  what  has  long  since  been  ac- 
knowledged by  every  body :  sometimes,  hurried  awuy  by  the  heat  and  fervour  of 
disputation,  he  hastens  to  the  conclusion  faster  than  the  comprehension  of  the  gene- 
rality of  men  can  follow  him,  and  passing  over  certain  intermediate  prop, 
"ndispensable  to  the  perspicuity  of  the  demonstration f  arrives  at  once  at  the  thing 
to  be  proved.  In  reading  this  great  mans  works,  indeed,  I  have  observed  that  be 
is  not  always  sufficiently  cautious  and  happy  in  the  choice  of  words  intended  to 
express  the  abstract  notions  of  his  own  mind,  nnd  that  be  is  not  unfre*|uently 
deficient  in  the  course  of  the  disputation  itself,  that  is, omit*  and  suppresses  something! 
which  were  necessary  to  be  noticed  in  order  to  render  the  demonstration  complete  and 
intelligible.  This  fault  is  common  to  those  who  discuss  metaphysical  subjects,  who, 
themselves  clearly  perceiving  the  connexion  and  order  of  the  propositions  they  are  con- 
snlermg,  suppose  that  their  readers  will  ba  able  to  see  every  thing  with  the  sams 
Jsu -ihty,  and  therefore  omit  some  things,  which  had  much  better  have  been  ex  pressed  : 
and  thus  it  happens,  that  they  are  im perfectly  understood  by  many,  and  afford  occasion 
for  unnecessary  disputes.  The  followers  of  Des  Cartes  also  are  much  at  variance  with 
each  other  in  explaining  this  argument,  there  probably  not  being  three  disciple* 
school  to  be  found,  who  adopt  the  same  method  in  unravelling  it  and  removing 
difficulties  with  which  it  is  encompassed.  Nor  is  there  less  discord  among  their  op] 
Rents,  not  a  few  indeed  of  whom  attack,  not  the  opinion  entertained  by  Des  Cat 
but  that  which  they  themselves  suppose  him  to  have  entertained*  But  we  shall 
surprised  at  this,  when  we  consider  how  difficult  it  is  to  expound  a  matter 
.-  removed  from  the  sense*  and  to  he  drawn  from  the  very  inmost  recesses  of 
:mnl>,  especially  if  the  words,  by  which  It  is  to  be  expressed,  have  various  mean 
iugs  and  definitions. 

IH,  I  fancy  I  can  discover  two  errors  in  particular  in  those  who  have  attempted  to 
refute  this  argument,  and  to  refer  it  to  the  rank  of  sophisms*  In  the  first  place  two 
arguments  are  drawn  by  Dei  Cartes  from  the  innate  notion  of  God  ;  one  of  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  as  follows  :  "  There  is  in  me  a  notion  or  idea  of  a  most  perfect 
being.  This  notion  1  have  not  received  from  myself;  for  1  am  much  too  weak 
infirm  to  be  able  to  form  in  my  mind  so  perfect  a  notion.  There  is  no  doubt,  tbei 
but  that  I  have  received  it  from  some  one  else.     But  no  one  who  is  not  himself 

t  can  engender  a  notion  of  a  perfect  Being  ;  for  as  is  the  effect  such  is  its  causa. 

t  must  of  necessity,  therefore,  be  such  n  Being  as  is  that  notion  which  I  carry 

imprinted  on  my  mind/'     See  his  Principles  of  Philosophy,  part  I,  sect  IT.  et  p.  A, 

■the*  argument  is  that  set  forth  by  Dr.  Cud  worth :  "  There  is  in  me  a  notion  of  a 

most  perfect  Being.     This  notion  contains  necessary  existence  j  therefore,  that   must 

arily  exist,  the  notion  of  which  1  feel  is  in  my  own   mind."     Des  Cartes1  fbU 

i  do  not  all  admit  both  these  two  arguments  of  their  master,  which  are  of  a 

nt  kind,  but  some  one  and  some  the  other;    while  others  again  assent  to  both. 

But  their  opponent*  often  neglect  all  distinction  between  them  in  their  disputations 

nd  confound  them  with  each  other,     Again,  there  is  a  twofold   way  of  con 

hose  arguments,      For  they  can   either   attack   the   principles  and  foundations  upon 

esc  alone  n*&ail  merely  the  conclusions  drawn  from 

Thf  fouudaiiou  of  both  argument*  in   Des  Cartes1  doctrine  of  *4eti*t  and  their  distri 

innate  and  >ra,  they   adopt  the  former  course, 

must  enter  into  an  intricate  and  almost  interminable  controversy  about  the  origin 

and  nature  of  ideas,  which  in  our  time  has  exercised  the  abilities  of  so  many  eminent 

but  if  the  latter,  they  must  leave  Des  Cartes*  dogmas  on  innate  forms  and 

i  Untouched,  and  prove  that,  even  supposing  these  to  be  true  and  certain,  still 
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we  shall  make  an  offer  towards  it  in  this  manner.  Though  it 
will  not  follow  from  hence,  because  we  can  frame  an  idea  of  any 
thing  in  our  minds,  that  therefore  such  a  thing  really  existeth ; 

bk  arguments  would  be  mere  sophisms.  But  this  distinction,  in  mj  opinion,  has  not 
been  observed  by  all  those  who  hare  impugned  theseWgumenta.  Some  of  them  act  aa 
though  they  fully  agreed  with  him  in  the  doctrine  of  idau;  whereas,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
from  the  disputation  itself  that  they  are  violently  opposolAo  it.  Again,  there  are  others 
who  handle  their  subject  in  such  a  perplexed  and  confuses  manner  as  to  make  it  alto- 
gether uncertain  which  course  they  meant  to  adopt.  But  in  contests  of  this  kind  above 
all  others,  regarding  as  they  do  things  cognisable  to  the  mind  alone,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider what  may  be  granted  to  an  ad? ersary,  and  what  properly  be  made  matter  of  dispute. 
IV.  I  shall  now  say  something  respecting  the  latter  argument  itself,  which  is  here 
principally  treated  of;  and  for  the  sake  of  greater  perspicuity  shall  express  it  in  Dei 
Cartes'  own  way :  *'  My  mind,"  says  he,  u  considering  that  among  the  various  ideas 
which  it  has  in  itself,  there  is  one,  by  far  the  principal  one  of  all,  namely,  that  of  a 
being  of  consummate  intelligence,  power,  and  perfection,  recognizes  in  this  idem 
existence,  not  possible  and  contingent  merely,  as  in  the  ideas  of  all  other  things,  which 
it  distinctly  perceives,  but  absolutely  necessary  and  eternal.  And,  as  for  example, 
from  perceiving  it  to  be  necessarily  contained  in  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  that  its  three 
angles  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  it  plainly  con? inces  itself  that  a  triangle  baa  three 
angles  equal  to  two  right  angles;  so  from  simply  perceiving  necessary  and  eternal 
existence  to  be  contained  in  the  idea  of  a  consummately  perfect  Being,  it  ought  to 
conclude  that  such  a  perfect  Being  exists.  And  it  will  believe  this  the  more  readily  by 
considering  that  it  has  not  in  itself  an  idea  of  any  other  thing,  in  which  in  like  manner 
it  perceives  necessary  existence  to  be  contained.  For  from  this  it  will  understand  that 
this  idea  of  a  consummately  perfect  Being  is  not  a  creation  of  its  own,  or  a  representation 
of  any  thing  chimerical,  but  of  a  true  and  immutable  nature,  and  one  which  cannot  but 
exstf,  since  necessary  existence  is  contained  in  it"  Principia  Philosoph.  part  1 .  sect.  1 4. 
p.  4.  These  words  manifestly  contain  the  following  argument :  **  God  or  a  most  perfect 
nature  exists.  For  the  notion  of  God  which  I  have  implanted  in  my  mind  contains 
necessary  existence,  or  I  clearly  conceive  that  existence  cannot  but  belong  to  the 
notion  of  a  most  perfect  nature.  Wherefore  the  learned  opponents  of  the  argument 
have  considered  it  to  be  chiefly  incumbent  upon  them  to  show  the  fallaciousness  of  this 
conclusion .  "  Because  necessary  existence  belongs  to  the  notion  of  a  most  perfect 
thing,  therefore  that  most  perfect  thing,  the  notion  of  which  I  have  in  my  mind, 
Nor  are  they  mistaken  in  this.     I  shall  also  try  whether  1  can  explain  in 


suitable  and  perspicuous  terms  what  has  occurred  to  my  own  mind  on  considering  this 
subject ;  and  I  shall  do  so  not  so  much  with  a  view  of  teaching  as  of  learning  and  of 
exercising  my  mental  faculties,  •  Let  us  dismiss  all  question  about  ideas  and  the  nature 
of  ideas,  and  concede  to  Des  Cartes  that  we  have  imprinted  on  our  minds  a  certain  image 
of  the  supreme  Being,  or  resemblance  entirely  corresponding  to  the  divine  nature  itself. 
This  notion  or  idea  then  b  maintained  by  Des  Cartes  to  contain  and  comprise  the 
notion  of  existence,  and  indeed  of  necessary  existence.  But  this  proposition :  The 
idea  of  God  cents  ins  necessary  existence,  seems  to  me  to  be  not  sufficiently  plain, 
but  to  involve  somewhat  of  ambiguity  ;  and  I  am  particularly  confirmed  in  thie 
opinion  bv  seeing  that  mene  ven  of  the  highest  intellect  have  not  expressed  it  in 
one  and  the  tame  manner.  In  order  to  give  a  clearer  insight  into  this  question,  I 
ahaJl  first  speak  of  existence  generally  and  then  of  necessary  existence ;  that  is,  I 
shell  inquire  first  what  is  meant  by  Des  Cartes  and  several  others  after  him,  when 
they  say :  m  The  idea  of  any  thing  contains  existence  :"  afterwards,  by  adding  the 
word  Afcrsserjr,  I  shell  examine  into  the  force  of  this  proposition :  **  The  idea  of 
any  thing  contains  necessary  existence."  By  doing  so,  we  shall  decide  much  more 
easily  upon  the  power  and  weight  of  the  argument  itself  What  then  do  philosophers 
wub  us  to  understand  when  they  assert :  *'  The  idea  of  this  or  that  thing  contains 
existence"'  ?  Existence  considered  absolutely  in  itself  is  a  notion  or  phantasm  of  the 
mind,  to  which  nothing  in  reality  corresponds  and  which  we  abstract  and  separate  from 
the  thing  itself  that  exists  by  deep  thought  alone.  And  therefore  the  notion  of  exist- 
ence separated  by  thought  from  the  notion  of  the  thing  existing,  is  properly  a  non- 
entity and  a  shadow.  If  existence  be  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  sense  of  the 
awjgpi  we  ere  speaking  of  will  be  this;  M  I  can  by  thinking  separate  existence  from 
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yet  nevertheless,  Avhatsoever  we  can  frame  an  idea  of,  implying 
no  manner  of  contradiction  in  its  conception,  we  may  certainly 
conclude  thus  much  of  it,  that  such  a  thing  was  not  impossible 

this  or  that  notion.  And  preterit  it  to  the  mind*  eve  separately  and  abstractedly/'  But 
it  it  manifest  that  tbi*  cannot  be  its  meaning  in  the  present  question.  For  retting 
aside  other  considerations,  all  things  and  the  notions  of  all  things  are  suck,  thai 
existence  can  be  separated  from  them  by  thought ;  but  we  are  here  treating  of  a 
peculiar  character  and  property  not  of  all  but  only  of  certain  notions.  It  follows 
therefore  that  in  this  proposition  we  are  to  consider  existence  not  in  the  abstract,  but 
In  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  thing  itself  01  the  notion  of  the  thing.  But  existence  regarded 
01  m  the  thing  itself  which  exists,  properly  speaking  does  not  differ  from  the  thing 
\r  Fot  a  thing  or  the  notion  of  a  thing  can  be  considered  by  us  in  a  twofold 
respect ;  first,  as  endowed  with  certain  properties  and  qualities,  and  secondly  as  being 
and  existing.  An  abstract  notion  of  the  former  kind,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  usually 
denominated  by  metaphysicians  rsicw-*,  that  of  the  latter  kind  e jtiitsn&e.  These  two 
are  widely  different,  when  we  abstract  the  mind  from  the  senses  and  examine  the 
natures  of  things  by  the  thought  alone.  But  when  we  come  hack  to  the  thing, 
percejve  that  they  do  not  differ,  but  are  merely  different  modes  of  considering  one 
the  same  thing,  It  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  enter  into  any  subtle  investiga! 
upon  this  point :  let  us  lay  it  down  merely  that  the  u  notion  of  existence"  here  is  *%  the 
notion  oflthe  thing  existing  in  so  far  as  it  in  and  exists."  This  being  established,  the 
proposition  t  m  The  notion  of  a  thing  contains  the  notion  of  existence,"  or  to  express 
the  same  in  other  words  :  "  The  existence  of  a  thing  cannot  be  severed  from  its 
essence,"  admits  I  am  aware  of  a  threefold  acceptation*  The  first  will  be  :  "  When* 
ever  I  submit  the  notion  of  a  thing  to  intelligence  and  contemplation,  I  then  cannot 
but  consider  it  as  existing/*  But  1  can  hardly  believe  such  to  nave  been  Des  Carta* 
meaning  ;  for  this  is  proper  to  all  notions  whatever,  whether  they  be  true  or  fictitious 
and  imaginary.  For  no  one  can  think  about  the  essence  of  any  thing,  whatever 
be,  without  at  Once  attaching  to  it  the  notion  of  existence.  Figure  to  your  mind 
image  of  the  Elysinn  fields,  of  Tartarus,  Pegasus,  a  centaur,  or  any  thing  else  to 
met  with  in  the  poffei  more  fabulous  even  than  these;  as  soon  as  this  image  ahull 
present  in  your  mind,  the  notion  of  existence  will  be  immediately  associated  with  it. 
and  no  less  this  wore  so,  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  even  to  think  ahout  it.  For 
whatever  docs  not  exist,  is  nothing:  nml  no  man  ever  reasoned  or  thought  or  eon 
think  about  nothing.  Divest  the  notion  of  a  syren  or  a  centaur  of  the  notion  of 
existence,  therefore,  and  nil  your  speculation  will  immediately  be  put  an  end  to,  since 
the  notion  of  caserne  will  at  the  same  time  be  reduced  to  a  nonentity,  1  do  not  deny, 
dial  ■  man  cogitating  upon  such  or  such  things  may  bo  satisfied  that  they  do  not 
exist;  but  still,  as  Jong  as  he  subjects  them  to  his  mental  contemplation,  he  cannot  but 
conceive  and  view  them  as  existing.  Such  being  the  case,  Des  Cart 04*  argume 
would  certainly  have  been  amtiiir^  enough,  if  he  had  reasoned  in  this  wise :  "  God 
exists :  for  when  I  recall  to  my  mind  the  notion  of  God,  1  conceive  him  as  exiM 
I  regnrd  the  notion  of  God,  as  the  notion  of  an  existing  nature."  Pot  by  the  same 
de  any  one  else  might  fairly  conclude  that  Cerberus  the  chumera,  sphinx,  and  other 
fictitious  monsters  of  the  kind,  really  exist.  Another  meaning  of  the  proposition  we 
are  speaking  of  may  be  the  following  :  "  The  notion  of  this  or  that  thing  is  of  that 
kind,  that  I  can  easily  believe  the  thing  expressed  by  it  to  exist,  since  there  is  nothing 
in  the  notion  contradictory  to  its  existence/'  Some  enunciate  the  same  m 
words  t  *'  From  the  notion  of  this  or  that  thing  existence  fullows  •*■  of  which  1 
this  to  be  the  sense  :  "  A  notion  consists  of  things  not  repugnant  to  each  other :  tin 
fore  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  prevent  sue  It  a  thing  as  the  notion  presents  to  my 
from  really  existing/1  But  if  the  proportion  be  stated  in  this  way,  it  will  not  wa 
us  in  inferring  the  thing  itself  from  the  notion.  Fur  although  thia  conclusion  would  be 
legitimate ;  '*  Whatever  notion  consists  of  thinp  having  a  certain  connexion  with  and 
t  contrary  to  each  other,  admits  of  having  existence  joined  to  it,  or  it  can  take  place 
and  exist/*  still  it  would  n^t  be  fair  to  reason  as  follows:  u  If  I  perceive  that  a 
nt  to  mind  is  not  a  con  fused  and  discordant  assemblage,  but  an  aptly  coi 
coherent  image,  1  ought  to  decide  that  the  thing  corresponding  to  this  no! 
its,"  For  many  notions  can  be  conceived  by  us,  with  which  existence  may 
associated,  as  they  consist  of  things  cognate  and  compatible  with  each  other,  although 
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>  be ;  there  being  nothing  to  us  impossible,  but  what  is  contra- 

\ctious  and  repugnant  to  conception.     Now  the  idea  of  God,  or 

perfect  Being,  can  imply  no  manner  of  contradiction  in  it, 


it  b  uncertain  whether  examples  corresponding  to  these  notion*  exist  ant  where  in  the 
world.  It  is  easy  for  me  to  imagine  to  myself  a  golden  mountain ;  in  which  notion 
there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  it*  evidence  :   but   I  should  he  insane,  were  [to 

thence,  that  such  a  mountain  does  really  exist.  There  are  many  grave  and 
hly  intelligent  men  who  have  interpreted  Des  Cartes '  opiniun  in  this  manner  ♦  with 
in  \*T.  Cud  worth  himself  is  not  far  from  agreeing,  Bui  evidently,  if  they  are  right 
.  the  philosopher's  meaning,  ell  that  they  can  make  of  his  demonstration  drawn 
i  the  idea  o/  God,  is  merely  that  it  is  possible  for'God  to  exist,  or  that  there  is 
m  notion  to  preclude  us  from  supposing  the  existence  of  a  meet  perfect 
We  come  now  to  the  third  acceptation  of  this  proposition,  which  may  be 
I:  **The  notion  of  this  or  that  thing  is  such,  that  as  soon  as  I  contemplate 
tnterier  and  mental  sense  compels  me  to  believe  that  the  thing  is: 
I  recall  that  notion  to  my  thoughts  and  attentively  consider  its  essence,  a 
I  testimony  arises  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  mind,  which  compels  me  to 
believe,  that  that  external  thing,  the  image  of  which  I  am  mentally  contemplating, 
really  tv"  If  Des  Cartes  meant  this  when  he  Asserted  that  the  notion  of  tiutrtu^ 
cannot  possibly  be  separated  tram  the  notion  of  God,  as  some  eminent  disciples  of  his 
,  he  might  have  congratulated  himself  upon  his  accordance  not  only  with 
nt  fathers  of  the  Christian  community,  but  also  with  many  others,  A  great 
t  early  Christian  fathers  employed  the  same  kind  of  argument,  not  m 
to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  hut  of  one  supreme  and  mast  perfect  God;  and  this 
they  called  reasoning  from  the  Uttimotty  of  the  mind ;  upon  which  there  is  extant  an 
express  work  by  Tertullian.  I  glint  I  not  now  inquire  into  the  conclusiveness  of  this 
argument  against  Atheists,  which  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose;  but  I  shall  observe, 
.  <:-d  from  the  notion  of  God  innate  in  the  minds  of  men,  from  which 
Des  Cartes  intends  his  to  be  drawn,  hut  from  i  OffrtStiri  MtMJ  testimony  of  the  mind, 
>m  the  innate  notion.  Tor  according  to  those  who  make  use  Of  this  nrgu- 
essence  of  God  is  perceived  and  known  from  the  notion  itself;  whereas  his 
is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  the  mind,  to  which  all  are  at  once  willing  to 
'no attentively  "insider  that  notion. 

much  hating  been  said  upon  the  notion  of  existence  generally,  t  new  approach 
eet  more  closely,  and  proceed  to  examine  with  equal  care  the  notion  of  nct»*- 
itftnice,  in  which  lies  I  res*  of  Des  Cartes'  argument,  as  he  himself 

-  Reapons,  to  the  first  Object,  added  to  Medit.  Mctaphys.  p,  $%     In  the 
1  shall  state  it,  as  it  i*  expounded  by  himself  and  repented  by  those  who  are 
lly  considered  to  have  gained  a  clearer  insight  into  his  meaning  than  others  t 
If  the* notion  of  any  thing  whatever  has  the  notion  of  necessary  existence  insepai 
connected  with  it,  the  thing  necessarily  exists;  but  the  notion,  which  I  perceive  t 

poll  my  own  mind  of  a  most  perfect  Being  or  God,  contains  the  notion  < 

existence  :    therefore  a  most  perfect  Being  or  God  necessarily  exists. w     1  n 

fa' understand  the  force  of  this  argument,  we  must  first  remove  all  ambiguity 

the  phrases,  fa  nisi  i/rauftin/y,  and  necessary  existence.     For  as  moat  words 

iv ed  by  metaphyi •»■.  i  mw  have  not  one  certain  and  definite  meaning,  so  these  also 

of  a  twofold  acceptation.     The  phmse?  "  necessary  existence  **  implies  in  the  first 

l  the  necessity  of  existing,  or  the  abstract  notion  of  that  perfection  usually  ceiled 

rim  en  uwitti?  or  mdrptrttleitrct  in  which  they  contend  consists  the  ft 

Hut  the  same  can  also  express  the  very  act  qf  necessarily  *jn*tintj%  which 
to  differ  from  the  nature  in  which  this  perfection  resides,  in  the  concept 
oar  own  mind  alone.  Hence  it  appears  that  this  proposition  :  **  The  notion  of  a  most 
perfect  Being  includes  necessary  existence ,•*  upon  which  the  force  of  the  whole  of  Des 
Cartes'  argument  depends,  can  also  be  taken  in  a  twofold  sense.  For  first  it  may 
"To  the  notion  of  a  most  perfect  Being  belongs  also  the  notion  of  osei/jr  or  of 
'.•listing.'1  Secondly  :  **  The  notion  of  a  most  perfect  Being  is  such, 
very  act  of  necessarily  existing  or  necessary  existence  itself  cannot  possibly  be 
tted  from  it."  This  latter  proposition  may  be  expressed  also  in  different  words, 
lp  as  being  sufficiently  obvious,  I  shall  not  now  dwell  upon.  On  considering  all  things, 
I  am  afraid  that  Des  Cartes,  how  mighty  soever  in  intellect,  occasionally  in  the  subtlety 
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because  it  is  only  the  idea  of  such  a  thing  as  hath  all  possible 
and  conceivable  perfections  in  it ;  that  is,  all  perfections  which 
arc  neither  contradictious  in  themselves,  nor  to  one   another, 

of  meditation  confounded  these  two  notion*  with  each  other,  and  used  the  term  new*- 
§ary  erutettee  boitk  tinies  for  the  abstract  notion  of  a  certain  perfection,  sometimes  tut 
<-y  act  of  c  ii»/iiij7,  or,  in  other  words,  tor  I  he  notion  of  actual  existence  %Ueff. 
And  what  not  a  lit  ^  me  in  this  opinion  is,  that  he  ha*  expressed  the  propo- 

sition we  art?  speaking  of  in  ambiguous  words.  If  he  had  said  :  **  The  notion  of  a  most 
perfect  Being  contains  the  notion  of  the  necessity  af rnfjrtfag.*  his  meaning  would  have 
been  plain  and  clear.     But  he  has  abstained  from  the  word  idea  or  notion^  and  pur* 

>sely,  as  it  would  appear,  employed  the  abstract  noun  necewsary  existence  itself  ;  so 

at  attentive,  readers  are  left  uncertain  what  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  Lis  words. 
Almost  all  his  followers  tell  us,  that  he  has  nowhere   expressed  his  mind  more  dearly 
nd  distinctly  than  in  the  Reapons.  to  first  Objections,  subjoined  to  his  Meditat.  Meta- 
:   would  I   deny  this  to  be  the  fact.     But  alter  repeatedly  reading  these 

sponsions,  t  am  more  than  ever  inclined  'to  belie  ye  what  I  have  stated.  As  will 
ppear  however  from  what  we  are  about  to  bring  forward,  It  is  of  little  or  no  conse- 
quence as  regards  the  matter  in  hand,  whether  necessary  existence  be  here  taken  in 
one  sense  or  in  the  other,  Only  it  seems  to  me  to  be  conducive  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
argument  itself,  mid  the  regularity  and  order  of  the  disputation,  that  these  two  notions 
should  be  distinguished. 

Let  us  first  assume  the  words  necessary  existence  to  have  been  used  by  Des  Cartes 
for  the  idea  or  notion  of  tasty,  or  necewnry  existence  abstractedly  considered,  and  the 
metuiinif  of  his  proposition  to  be  this ;  ■  From  the  notion  of  a  moat  perfect  Being  it  is 
impossible  by  any  mental  operation  to  disconnect  the  notion  of  aaeity/1     This  every 

;  and  right- think  in)-  man  will  acknowledge  to  he  the  ems.  For  <ucity  or  n 
existence  is  the  highest  perfection,  and  the  source  and  origin  as  it  were  of  all 
tinns.  Whether  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  positive  or  ntffatiiM  perfections,  as  they 
called,  let  those  dispute  in  the  dark  who  delight  in  verbal  contests*  To  attempt  there- 
fore 10  conceive  the  notion  of  a  Being  absolutely  perfect,  and  exclude  from  it  the 
of  necessary  existence;  would  be  just  as  wise  as  to  separate  the  idea  of  wings  from  that 
of  a  bird,  The  idea  of  a  most  perfect  Being*  divested  of  aseity,  i.«  not  an  image  of  an 
absolutely  perfect  Being  at  all,  but  of  one  that  is  imperfect  and  produced  from  certain 
causes.  Thts  therefore  will  be  Des  Cartes*  argument,  •*  If  the  idea  of  any  thing  what- 
ever has  the  notion  of  necessary  existence  so  connected  with  it,  that  on  this  being 
taken  away  the  whole  notion  is  at  once  done  away  with,  that  thing  necessarily  exists 
externally  to  my  mind  :  hut  the  idea  of  a  most  perfect  Being  is  of  such  a  kind  :  there- 
fore this  Being  must  necessarily  exist  externally  to-the  mind/1     lint  most  ment  1  ant 

nvineed,  as  soon  as  they  see  this  syllogism,  wiJi  complain  of  the  want  of  sequence  in 

1  major  proposition :  lor  it  does  not  follow  from  the  fact  of  existence  being  connected 
rith  any  notion,  that  the  thing   itself  also  really  exists.     Indeed  no  one  I 

agine,  according  to  any  rational  and  legitimate  system  of  philosophising  can 
he  thing  itself  from  the  notion.     To  make  this  more  apparent  I  shall  comprise  my 
neaning  in  the  following  argument :    "  The  existence  of  any  thing  is  of  the  mm* 
iture  as  its  essence:  but  the  essence  of  the  idea  of  a  most  perfect  Being  is  ideal 
herefore  its  necessary  existence  also  is  not  real  but  ideal  only/'     No  reasonable  taML 
writiWl  question  the  truth  of  the  major  proposition  of  this  syllogism  ;  tea  existenj 
essence  differ  in  our  own  mode  of  conception  mther  than  in  reality.     Neither  will  any 
one  he  able  to  disprove  the  minor  proposition  ;    for  what  is  essence   but  a 
or  fancy  of  the  mind  ?     Consequently  it  appears  obviously  to  be  an  error  in  neat- 
1  to  conclude  the  real  existence  of  a  most  perfect  Being,  from  the  fact  that  the  notion  of 
necessary  existence  or  ideai  necc$*ti  e,  (to  use  a  new  phrase)  caAttOf  be  sepa- 

rated from  the  idea  of  such  a  Being-    This  probably  will  be  placet  1  In  *  clearer  point  of 
view  by  our  bringing  forward  and  examining  a   perfectly  similar  argument. 
body  know«.  st  nil  the   philosophers  of  Antiquity  believed  in  tile 

:  let  us  fttipposc  one  of  them  to  argue  as  follows:  "  If  the  notion  of  any  thing 
tntains  the  notion  of  necessary  existence,  that  thing  really  and  necessarily 
hut  the  rjotioo  of  eternal  matter  contains  aseity  or  necessary  exist* 

matter  exists/*  The  major  proposition  of  this  nrgu ment  is  Des  Cartes'  own  j 
we  have  only  therefore  to  inquire  into  the  minor.    But  how  this  can  be  disputed ,  if  the 
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nd  they  who  will  not  allow  of  this  consequence,  from  the  idea 
of  i  pmect  Being,  including  necessity  of  existence  in  it,  thftt  it 
iloth  thet  fly  exist,  yet  cannot  deny  but  that  this  at 


former  be  nd mit ted  to  }yc  true,  I  nm  at  &  loss  to  perceive.  For  as  soon  as  I  conceive 
the  idea  til*  eternal  matter,  1  am  compelled  in  spite  of  myself  to  associate  in  i  isaaiy 
cmtmee   with   it  :  divested  of  this,   the   whole  image  vanishes   along  with  it. 

of  Des   Cartes  will  tell  us  perhaps   that  this  necessary   existence,   which  is 

vl  matter  is  merely  ebjecHtw,  ideal,  menial,  or  ima:><< 

necessary  existence  in  God  is  reaL     No  wise  man,  however,  will  tie  satis- 

■  f  the  r juewt ion  here  had  regarded  God  himself,  they  would  have 

untied   the  knot  admirably:  for  who  will  deny  that  the  existence  which  in  in   God 

aitnsrlf  is  r*W,  or  that  God  necessarily  exists  ?     But  it  does  not  refer  to  God  hut  to 

M  of  God  ;  and  existence  as  belonging  to  the  notion*  of  things  is  exactly  the 

I  titj  namely,  objrvtire  or  itieal  only  -t  neither  does  the  idea  of  God  differ  in  this 

lwjM*ct  fmm  the  itter,  although,  in  regard  to  emnce  it  is  i 

Having  explained  what  follows  from  the  former  acceptation  of  the  words  nectviarf 
turn  in  this  question,  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  other  meaning,  and  consider  neces- 
sary existence  as  signifying  not  only  the  notion  of  ascity  or  the  necessity  of  existence, 
hut  also  the  very  act  of  necessarily  existing,  or  necessary  existence  itself.  As  the  whole 
of  this  disputation  turns  upon  the  idea,  and  not  upon  the  thing  itself  corresponding  to 
that  idea,  it  is  obvious  that  actual  existence  itself  is  not  understood  here,  but  only  what 
in  the  language  of  metaphysicians,  is  culled  menl*it\  ideal,  oljertive,  or  the  notion  of 
existence,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  differ  from  the  thing  existing,  or  is  in  that  nature 
For  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  combine  real  existence,  <n  the 
act  of  ternatty  to  the  mind,  with  an   idea  or  ima^e  inherent  in  the 

If  the  saary  existence  be  taken  in  this  sense  Des  Cartes*  proposition  will 

admit  interpretation:  "When  I  contemplate  the  idea  residing  in  my 

miiid   of  a  most  perfect  Being,  1  cannot  help  regarding  k  as  necessarily  and  really 
existing,"     Such  most  certainly  is  the  case  :  rior  can  any  one  who  is  not 
himself,  harbour  a  doubt  about  the  truth  of  this  proposition.     Wherefore,  t1 
argument  wilt  be  deduced  from  it :  "  If  the  idea  of  any  thing  is  such,  that  he  wl. 
M't  but  cunceiTethe  thing,  of  which  it  U  the  image,  as  ■  ■■ 
ng,  that  thing  is.     But  the  idea  of  a  most  perfect  Being  is  of  this 
n  mo&t  perfect  Being  or  God  is***     But  here  Tarn  afraid  all  thinking 
rsons  will  at  once  question  the  truth  of  the  major  premise,     Fef, 
what  we  have  already  remarked,  they  will  assert  this  to  be  the  nature  of 
things  represented  by  tliera  cannot  be  exhibited  to  the  mind  other- 
wise than  as  existing*     All  our  cogitation  upon  any  tiling,  whatever  be  its  nature  or 
character,  must  necessarily  cease  as  soon  as  the  notion  of  real   existence  is  excluded 
from  Ha  image.     Wherefore,  if  there  be  any  force  in  this  argument,  it  will  go  to  prove 
I  »»tcncc  of  all  things,  of  which   ideas  can    be  formed  in   the  mind.     But  here 
Des  Cartes  will  exclaim  :  '*  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  existence  and  necessary 
existence.     AH  things  are  conceived  by  us  as  existing  indeed,  but  only  one,  namely, 
most  perfect  Being,  as  necessarily  existing.     From  the  notion  of  contingent  existence, 
it  is  impossible  to  conclude  real  existence :  but  the  case  is  different  with  necessary 
existence,  from  the  notion  of  which  real  existence  cannot  but  flow,"    **  We  must  dis- 
ie,  in  his  Answer   to  trie  first  Objections  against  his  Metapf 
.  p.  60.  l<  between  posvh!«j  and  necessary  existence,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
is  contained  in  the  conception  or  idea  of  all  those  things  that  are  clearly 
and  distinctly  perceived,  but  necessary  existence  in  the  idea  of  God  only.    For  any  one 
minutely  to  the  difference  between  the  idea  of  God  and  all  other  idem 
will  feel  convinced,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  although  we  never  conceive  other  things 
except  os  existing,  still  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  they  do,  but  merely  that  they 
can   exist  s    because  we   do  not   perceive    it   to   be  necessary   that  actual  existence 
should    he    combined    with    their    other    properties.       But    that    because    we    per- 
to   be   necessarily  and    in  variably    combined    with   the  other 
I,  it  follows  that  God  exists."     These  remarks,  subtle  and  ingenious 
though  they  are,  seem  I  »  tieiently  sound  and  conclusive  to  warrant  our 

,     Contingent  and  necessary  existence  most  assuredly  are  as  widely  distinct 
and  infinite,  nor  is  the  difference  less  between  the  ideas  of  these  two  existences, 
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least  will  follow,  from  its  implying  no  manner  of  contradiction 
in  it,  that  it  M  therefore  a  thing  possible  or  not  impossible  to  be* 
For  tbus  much  being  true  of  all  other  contingent  things*  whose 
idea  implieth  no  contradiction,  that  they  are  therefore  possible ; 
it  must  needs  be  granted  of  that,  whose  very  idea  and  ew. 
containeth  a  necessity  of  existence  in  it,  as  the  essence  of  not  I 
else  but  a  perfect  Being  doth.  And  this  is  the  first  step  that 
we  now  make  in  way  of  argumentation,  from  (he  idea  of  God, 
or  a  perfect  Being,  having  nothing  contradictious  in  it,  that  there- 
fore God  is  at  least  possible,  or  no  wny  i m  [  to  have  been. 
In  the  next  place,  as  this  particular  idea  of  that  which  is 
possible  includeth  necessity  of  existence  in  it ;  from  these 

It  iji  nlso  unquestionable  that  when  t  think  of  a  thing  simply  existing,  I  am  convinced 
thai  it  can  either  be  or  not  be :  but  that  when  I  con  template  the  idea  of  a  nature 
necessarily  existent,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  entertain  such  a  conviction.  Bui 
is  not  the  subject  now  in  question*  It  h  universally  admitted  that  ideas  and  notion* 
differ  widely  from  each  other  in  their  own  intrinsic  nature,  according  to  the  ?sr; 
things  to  which  they  correspond  :  nor  are  we  here  discussing  tbe  essence  and  nature 
of  ideas,  hut  only  their  existence  or  mode  of  existing.  The  thing  to  he  aacaf- 
tuined  is ;  Whether  the  idea  of  necessary  existence  exists  in  a  different  way  from 
the  idea  of  contingent  existence,  and  consequently,  we  can  pass  on  by  s  Mr  process 
of  reasoning  from  the  idea  of  necessary  existence  to  real  nnd  actual  existence  ;  or, 
Whether  necessary  existence  belongs  to  the  idea  of  a  moat  perfect  Being  in  a  way 
different  from  that  in  which  contingent  existence  pertains  to  an  imperfect  nature. 
But  in  relation  to  existence  all  notions  nnd  ideas,  although  possessing  a  thousand 
differences  in  other  respects,  are  exactly  alike :  they  all  exist  in  the  same  manner, 
namely,  in  our  own  minds,  and  are  nothing  hut  mental  conceptions.  In  this  point  of  view, 
therefore,  there  is  no  difference  between  existence  and  necessary  exist 
are  notions:  both  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  thing  tlii-y  are  assigned  t" 
objectively  and  ideally  t  both  exist  in  our  own  mind  nnd  intelligence  alone.  Conse- 
quently, as  real  existence  does  not  follow  from  the  idea  of  existence  :  10  neither  h  it  poa- 
aible  for  real  external  existence  to  flow  from  the  idea  of  necessary  existence.  Let  me  here 
repeat  the  argument  already  made  us  of:  "  The  existence  of  any  thing  is  necessarily 
of  the  same  nature  as  its  essence  ;  but  the  essence  of  that  idea  to  which  necessary 
existence  is  referred,  is    ■  and  mental  only :    therefore,   we   cannot  conclude 

differently  of  necessary  existence,  which  is  a  part  of  it." 

Dea  Cartes'  words  are  capable  alsrt  of  another  construction,  which  is  aa  follows; 
ften  aa  1 1  ^ntem  plate  the  idea  of  a  necessarily  existing  nature,  I  am  assured  by 
an  inward  voice  speaking  forth  from  the  secret  recesses  of  my  mind,  that  such  a  i 
really  exists."  But  supposing  the  philosophers  dogma :  *l  The  Baa 
perfect  Being  contains  tbe  idea  of  necessary  existence/*  to  have  this 
nature  of  the  whole  argument  is  evidently  changed.  For  this  reason  is  not  < 
from  the  idea  and  image  of  God,  but  from  an  inward  consdousneas  and  testtmo 
Our  own  mind  :  which  we  have  already  slightly  touched  upon  above.  But  asta 
metaphysical  subtleties.  I  cannot  flatter  myself  to  far  as  to  suppose  that  these  < 
vntions  will  be  acceptable  to  those  very  sagacious  men  to  whom  the  chain  pion ship  of 
ideas  and  mental  images  more  particularly  belongs :  on  the  contrary  I  am  Willi 
allow  that,  except  in  the  form  nnd  manner  of  adducing  them,  they  are  not  different 
from  those  which  others  much  more  acute  than  myvelf  have  long  since  advanced 
against  this  argument  of  Des  Cartes.  Nevertheless  I  do  hope  they  will  deem  it  s 
redeeming  point  in  my  favour,  that  I  arrogate  nothing  to  myself,  but  leave  all  to  the 
judgment  and  decision  of  those  whose  province  it  is  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the 
investigation  of  such  subjects.  Whatever  may  be  the  fovea  of  this  illustrious  man't 
argument,  still  the  angry  contentions  and  endless  disputations  of  the  most  enlightened 
writers*  who  are  inceasantly  wrangling  about  its  nature  and  efficacy,  seem  of  themselves 
a  convincing  proof  that  it  it  by  no  means  calculated  to  silence  all  objections,  and  to 
repress  the  audacity  of  the  profane  and  infamous  race  who  deny  the  existence  of  God. 
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things  put  together  at  least,  the  possibility  of  such  a  Being,  and 
its  necessary  existence  (if  not  from  the  latter  alone)  will  it 
r  to  reason  follow,  that  he  actually  5&  If  God,  or  a 
perfect  Being,  in  whose  essence  is  contained  necessary  existence, 
oseible  or  no  way  impossible  to  have  been;  then  he  is: 
because  upon  supposition  of  his  non-existence,  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  that  be  should  ever  have  been.  It  does 
not  thus  follow  concerning  imperfect  beings  that  are  contin- 
gently possible,  that  if  they  be  not,  it  was  therefore  impossible 
for  them  ever  to  have  been;  for  tliat  which  is  contingent,  though 
it  be  not j  yet  might  it  for  ;tll  that  possibly  have  been.  But  a 
perfect  necessarily  existent  Being,  upon  the  bare  supposition  of 
its   non-r  e,   could  no   more  possibly  have   been,   than  it 

I  possibly  hereafter  be;  because,  if  it  might  have  been, 
igh  it  be  not,  then  would  it  not  be  a  necessary  existent 
Beim:.  The  sum  of  all  h  this,  a  necessary  existent  Being,  if  it 
be  possible,  it  is  ;  because,  upon  supposition  of  its  non-ejnstence 
it  would  be  impossible  for  it  ever  to  have  been.  Wherefore, 
God  is  either  impossible  to  have  been,  or  else  he  is.  For  if 
God  were  possible,  and  yet  be  not,  then  is  he  not  a  necessary 
but  contingent  Being,  which  id  contrary  to  the  hypothesis. 

Hut  because  this  argumentation  may  perhaps  run  the  same 
fate  also  with  the  former,  and,  by  reason  of  its  subtlety*  do  but 
little  execution  neither,  if  not  be  accounted  sophistical  too;  men 
nerally  prone  to  distrust  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  such 
thin  and  subtle  cobwebs,  (as  these  and  the  like  may  seem  to  be) 
or  their  ability  to  support  the  weight  of  so  great  a  truth;  and 
to  suspect  themselves  to  be  iliaqueated  and  circumvented  in 
them :  therefore  shall  we  lay  no  stress  ujion  this  neither,  but 
proceed  to  something  which  is  yet  uiore  plain  and  downright, 
after  this  manner.     Whatsoever  we  ean  frame  an  idea  of  in  MIX 

tul-,  implying  no  manner  of  contradiction,  this  either  actually 
or  eke  if  it  be  not,  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be.     But,  if  God 
e  nut,  he  is  not  poaaible  hereafter  to  be;  therefore  he  is.     The 
reason  and  necessity  of  the  minor  is  evident ;  because,  if  God  bo 
not,  and  yet  possible  hereafter  to  be,  then  would  he   not   be 
an  eternal  and  necessarily  existent  Being,  which  is  contradictious 
to  his  idea*     And  the  ground  of  the  major,  upon  which  all  the 
weight  lies*  hath  been  already  declared,  where  we  proved  before, 
;    if  there  were  no  God,  or  perfect  Being,   we  could  never 
have  had  any  conception  or  idea  of  him  in  our  minda,  because 
there  can  be  no  positive  conception  of  an  absolute  nothing,  that 
li  hath  neither  actual   nor  possible  existence.     Here   the 
ire  of  the  argument  is  only  inverted;  because  we  have  an 
idea  of  God,  or  a  perfect  Being,  implying  no  manner  of  contra- 
il in  it,  therefore  must  it  needs  have  Bojme  kind  of  entity  or 
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other,  either  an  actual  or  possible  one;  but  God,  if  he  be  not, 
k  not  possible  to  bo,  therefore  he  doth  actually  exist,3 

'    *  Who  wns  the  first  inventor  and  author  of  ibis  argument ,  Vhkh  l'r, 

for  perspicuity's  sake,  has  exhibited  in  u  twofold  form,  I  lenve  to  others 

But  whoever  undertakes  the  task  will  find  hi*  chief  difficulties  viae  from  the  fiict  that 

its  ud  vacates  and  opponents  wonderfully  vary  it,  and  exhibit    i 

admirable  diversity,  not  only  of  language,  hut  of  opinions.    It  has  not  been  elut 

bv  ou  many  writing*  and  controversies  of  the  learned,  as  the  preceding  one  of  Des  Carta, 

which  we  have  juat  been  discussing  i  and  yet  there  are  not  wanting  a  considerable  array 

of  great  men,  and  men  too  that  have  reached  the  very  utmost  limits  of  hum.. 

temptation,  by  whom  it  has  either  been  approved  or  rejected  ;  which  ven 

bring!  us  at  once  to  the  conviction,  a  conviction  in  which  Dr.  Cud  worth  himself  wis 

ftot^ir  from  sharing,  that  it  r*  Ml  ui  argument  that  needs  only  to  be  stated  and  explained, 

in  order  to  compel  the  mi  oil*  of  mm,  however  reluctant,  to  assent  to  it.     First  uf 

all,   it  wna  not  entirely  unknown  to  Des  Cartel  himself,  as  the  following  passage  from 

his  Bespona.  ad  I  mis  contra  Medit.  MeUphya.  p.  63    w('  If  wa 

attentively  examine  whether  existence  and  what  kind  of  existence  is  aufcabk 

supremely  powerful  Being,  we  shall  be  able  clearly  and  distinctly  to  perceive,  that  first 

of  all,  poswibk  existence  is  at  least  suitable,  m  it  is  to  all  the  other  things  of  which  we 

have  in  us  a  distinct  idea,  even  in  the  ease  of  those  which  arc  composed  by  a  figment 

Secondly t  beca use  we  cannot  conceive  its  existence  to  lx-  \\- 
without  at  the' same  time  being  eonadoua  on  considering  its  immense  power,  that 
exist  by  its  own  proper  virtue,  we  shall  hence  conclude  that  it  does  realty  e  > 
existed  from  oil  eternity:  For  it  is  wel!  known  by  the  light  of  nature1,  that  thai  which 
can  exist  by  its  own  proper  virtue,  exists  a  Kay  a;  And  thus  we  shall  understand  that 
necewnry  existence  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  a  supremely  powerful   lk-m^,  not  by  a 
figment  of  intellect,  hut  because  it  belongs  to  ihe  true  and  immutable  nature  of  such  n 
(hat  it  should  exist,™     But  rt  was  sifter  wards  refined  upon,  and  expressed  in  more 
lucxl  language  by  others:  among  whom  our  author,  for  the  clearness  of  his  exposition 
deserve*  a  conspicuous  place.     Many  of  Des  Cartes'  disciples  followed  in  the  same 
truck,  with  ihe  view  of  being  able  bv  this  means  to  support  tin  :nonstnitkin 

of  thHr  master,  nnd  prevent  its  utter  repudiation*     Out  of  many,  see  Jo.  Men,  £ 
in  bis  Epiatola  Apoiogetica  pro  Argumento  Cartesii  ab  Idea  Dei,  p.  1 !'.      Nor  among 
the  moat  eminent  of  the  philosophers  even  of  very  recent  times  is  this  argument  without 
it*  patrons.    The  illustrious  G.  VV.  LeiVmit/  most  especially  has  in  several  passages  pro- 
ed   hi*  opinion  of  ita  excellence.     See  his  Cogftationea  de  Cogi  ritntc, 

et  Ideit,  in  the  Acta  Eruditor,  Uh  I1M*  for  November,  p.  5',\Br  He  I  ma  expressed 
bit  mind  even  more  clearly  in  the  PriueipLa  Philosophic  to  be  found  in  torn.  ", 
Surmlenientor  Act,  Enid.  Lips.  Meet  11,  p.  600 — 514,  where,  sect,  43.  he  thusspeaka, 
"  God,  or  a  necesaary  Being,  alone  enjoys  Uiis  privilege,  that  he  necessarily  exists,  if  he 
he  possible.  And  aa  nothing  prevents  Ihe  p  that  which  is  without  limits 

and  invokes  no  negation,  and  consequently  no  contradiction,  this  alone  is- 
a  convincing  proo£  a  priori,  of  the  exis'.  rod,"      His  example  is  tallowed  by 

the   most  learned  Mich,  Gottlieb  Hansen,  m  hb  Prinetpia  Phi 
Lips,  et  Francof.   1728,  Jtn.  who  after  having   propounded  thia  Theorem,   p. 
immediately  subjoins  a  demonstration  of  it  in  these  words :  **  In  God  is  discerned  a 
sufficient  reason  of  the  existence  of  any   possible   world  whatever,  and   therefore,  the 
ie  of  UimI  own,i  a  sutrlctent   reason   in    God    himself.      Wherefore,   the  ntm~ 
vxitu-uw  of  6<d  ia  ahaoUiti  ,\Vt  and  consequently  God  exists 

necessity.    But   the  ax  ^*  of  absolute   neeeasitv,  r 

sulficient  Mason  hi  this  alone,  Unit  its  essence  involve*  no  contradiction, 

is  aTrirte  the   principle  of  his  existence/'     Nay,  not  all  those 
even  who  agree  neither  with   Des  Cartes  not  L 

urgura  uhnm,  Dr  S.tmucl  Clarke,  fa  his  book,  On  the  Being afid  All: 

ps  it  is  not 
been  advanced  to  prove  that  we  enn*  reason  from  the 
f«rfec*  nature  to  its  real  D  these  defenders  . 

argument,  great  and  numerous  though  they  be,  are  equalled  in  intellectual  acumen 
and  sagacity,  no  leas  than  in  number,  by  ita  adversaries,  who  contend  that  it  is  to  he 
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But  perhaps  this  argumentation  also,  haw  firm  and  solid 
soever,  may  j>mve  leaf  eunvictivc  of  the  existence  of  a  God  to 
the    generality  ;     because    whatever   is    received,    is    received 


of  1 


ranked  noons  &  and   legitimate  demon- 

orjjy  two.      On 
iltfcopgh  in  other  raspccti  botofring  the 
i!   Dr.  Cud  worth,  |  bu  Argument  if  mov 

..  one  tif  1>>  Fur  he  considers  a  transition  to  be 

*  the  notion  of  the  thing  U)  the  fub- 

If  there  it  such  a  B< 
rfect  Bern*,  which  we  .d  m  the  mind,  it 

but  that  it  can  by  no  means  be  eon* 
the  kmiL     The  other 
Wertnfe]*,    who,  Judicium    de    Argnmenlo  Cnrtesti    pro 
\7.  rtnd   Yiinlicia*  boju*    Judicu 

i  Editor,  holds  the  whole  of  this  specie*  of  argumcuLstion  to  be 
iU.i!  solely  from  the  author1!  not  having  distinguished 
U  poo?*  \  and  what  is  so  in  rttpect  /o  ttur  own  knmrlrdyt* 

te  to  name  more. 

■in-  at  issue,  it  would  appear  presumptuous  on  my  part  to 
i  <er,  and  nt tempt  a  task  to  which  my  powers  are  unequal : 
1    so    fsir  removed  from   popular  >  om prehension, 
l,  not  by   way   r>f  pronouncing  m  decision  upon  it,  but  of 
hm»  of  my  own  mind.      Whether  nil  those  I  have  named 
in  the  name  sense,  I  shall  not  for  the  present  inquire.     Some 
-  separated   hy  no  inconsiderable  difference:  J,  Lc  CJerc 
in  pklr  1    I   mistake  not,  from  the  views  of  hiro  from  whom  he  quote* 

the  arjjumcnt  ,   hut  posaing  OTU  !hesc,  I  shall  follow  the  guidance  uf  J)r.  {'ml  worth, 

■d  more  pen  on  of  it  than 

on  nnd  explanation  1  ai  irred  in  hy  the 

Thin,  then,  in  the  argument  which  the  teamed 
.,i.]*  demonstrntii 
ig  consists  of  thing*  not  rejm 
thing  cJtlu:  is  noft  it  is  impossible  tur  him  ever  to 

be;  t  *."     This   seems  to   be   one    simple    argument,   but   on  closer 

to   contain  a  succession  of  arguments,  which   1   e< 

note  conveniently  to  inquire  into  the 
For  i  have  long  ago  bren  of  Opinion  that  in  o,  una- 
rms urn]   things   removed  from   sense,  we  never  can 
Hindi  precision  and  clearness,  inasmuch  aa  in  no  others  are  we  more 
to  error  either  in  language  or  opinion*     This  single  demonstration  ' 

connected  and  combined  with  each  other  j  the  first  of  which  ia  this  ; 

*«  ]f  |  i   any  thing  is  compounded  of  things  not  contradictory  to  each  other, 

j*  or  can   be  :  but  the  idea  of  God  or  a  moat  perfect  Being  con- 

-y  :     therefore   God    either  ia   or  can    b*w      The. 

>wh  :  "  If  the  idea  of  any  thing  contains  necessary  existence,  that 

I  not  be ;  but  the  idea  of  God  contains    necessary  exi 

Limot    be   and  not   ho."      There   remain*   the   third,   which  1  shall 

■  Whatever    cannot  either  be  or  not  be,  this,   if  it  can 

ti  nil  eh  that  be  cannot  either  be  or  not  he,    because  hid  exi 

God    n.,K     I   (im   almost   eonvi  the    nature  of  the 

arent,  and  the  drift  nf  all  that  is  briefly  disc- 

more  clear  and  intelligible*     Let   u» 

and  candid!  I  what  seem*  to  be  defective  in  eneh, 

foundation  of  all.     In  this  argument  the  minor  pro- 

rt  the  notion  of  a 

major  seems  to  be  ntain  some  latent 

isiea,  eon     • 

i  ii  the  fimt  place  that  is  called  I  clearly  understand  to  be  of 

a   nature  that  it  e;m   take  place  and  be,  although  perhaps  it  never  will  be* 

E    2 
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according  to  the  capacity  of  the  recipient :  and  though  a  demon- 
stration be  never  so  good  in  itself,  yet  is  it  more  or  lesa  such  to 
particular  persons,  according  to  their  ability  to  comprehend  it ; 

Secondly,  thai  aim  is  said  to  be  possible  which  is  in  reality  such  that  it  can  actually 
take  place  and  happen.  The  fanner  possibility  might  not  improperly  be  termed  meta- 
phy steal  or  ideal,  the  latter  physical  or  real.  Although  1  shall  have  no  objection  to 
those  who  may  prefer  other  epithets,  and  cull  the  former  intrinsic  or  in  retpeei  fe  tu, 
the  latter  extrinsic  or  in  respect  to  the  thing  it*c(f.  It  is  poMtibh  for  the  parched 
fields  to  be  refreshed  today  by  plentiful  showers:  for  my  mind  perceive*  nothing 
repugnant  and  contradictory  in  this.  But  in  reality  it  is  not  otherwise  possible  unless 
the  causes  be  present  by  which  we  know  ruin  is  occasioned.  It  is  poaibt*  for  my 
friend  to  be  carried  oft1  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  some  violent  distemper  ■  for  there 
i»  nothing  in  my  mind  to  preclude  my  sun  noting  that  such  mny  happen  :  hut  in  reality 
this  cannot  possibly  take  place  unless  there  be  the  antecedent  causes,  which  usually  pro- 
duce death.  It  Is  possible  for  Ciiius  to  hecome  rich  :  but  this  cannot  take  plnce  unless 
his  relatives  die  in  that  order  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  die,  that  such  a 
result  may  be  realized.  Therefore  that  which  can  take  place  in  respect  to  my  know* 
ledge  is  altogether  different  from  that  which  can  happen  in  itself  and  generally  does 
happen.     Consequently  nothing  can   be  determined  upon  in  reference  to  the 


proposition  till  we  first  understand   in  what  sense  the  phrase,  01  n  Ac,  is  used,  in 
If  what  we  have  termed  metaphysical  possibility  be  meant  thereby;  every  one 
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admit  it  to  bo  certain  and  true  ;  for  whatever  thing  VI  can  tor  in  a  notion  of,  not 
pounded  of  things  discordant  and  contradictory,  tins  either   is  or  in  respect  to  my 
intelligence  can  be.     But  the  same  proposition  will  k  physics!  or  real  posu* 

bility    be    understood.     For    as    is    self-ap;  I    has    just    been   shown  by 

examples,  it  Is  a  palpable  error  to  suppose  that  nil  those  things  can  actually  be  of 
happen,  of  which  plain  and  clear  notions  can  be  formed  in  the  mind.  Hence  ii  i* 
already  obvious  how  we  are  to  decide  respecting  the  conclusion  of  the  argument,  la 
this  conclusion  the  words,  fYod  rati  £>,  may  be  understood  either  of  that  which  can 
happen  in  reference  to  my  own  mind,  or  of  real  possibility,  or  fa  both  senses.  To  inter* 
pret  them  in  both  senses  would  he  absurd,  for  if  t!  e,  we  should  have  mart 

in  the  ctmclntion^  as  logicians  say,  than  in  the  pu-Liiiv^i,  But  if  they  be  accepted  in 
the  sense  of  ph ysical  or  real  possibility  (for  perspicuity**  sake  1  do  not  hesitate  to  use 
barbarous  terms),  we  shall  be  in  no  better  position  1  For  thus,  as  we  have  seen 
the  conclusion  will  not  correspond  with  the  major  proposition,  this  being  false  if  it  be 
supposed  to  speak  of  that  which  is  actually  possible.  Beside*,  upon  the  hypothesis  of 
the  words  being  to  be  understood  tlity,  the  <iHunctivc  itself  would  be 

ab*urd  and  foreign  to  the  nature  of  God,  That  which  mix  physically  and  really  exist, 
can  do  so  on  account  of  antecedent  causes :  for  which  reason  these  words  admit  of 
being  used  in  that  sense  of  those  things  only  that  are  imperfect,  ami  are  produced 
from  other  things:  "either  are  or  can  be."  But  when  we  apeak  of  God  or  n  most 
perfect  Being,  we  speak  of  a  nature  which  necessarily  deists,  and  is  connected  with  ua 
other  causes  ;  and  this  being  the  ease,  all  that  we  can  affirm  of  it  is  :  tl  God  either  is 
or  is  not,"  Lf  you  say  :  **  God  either  is  or  can  be,"  namely  in  himself,  you  predicate 
that  of  hsa  nnture  which  is  not  applicable  to  it ;  for  "  he*  cannot  be.**  It  retm  " 
therefore  that  we  expound  the  w>rdi,  "God  can  be,"  thus  :  ■ -  1  thin|  fa 

mind  which  precludes  me  from  supposing  that  such  a  nature  can  exisi,  i, 
God  represents  to  me,"     We  now  perceive  this  to  be  the  force  of  th 
"  Because  the  idea  of  a  most  perfect  Being  involves  no  incongruities  or  c<- 
therefore  my  mind   must  necessarily  decide  that   God,  if  he  be  not,  is  nevertheless 
posaible  to  be  in  respect  to  my  intelligence."     Some  probably  amoug  the  ranks  of 
those  who  impiously  deny  a  supreme  Being,  will  cordially  assent  to  this  argument, 
confess  their  inability  to  refute  FL 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  demonstration  being  overthrown,  I  fear  a  like 
already  appears  to  threaten  the  superstructure.  Let  us  proceed  in  order, 
examine  each  part  in  detaiL  The  major  proposition  again  of  the  second  ai. 
seems  to  me  to  be  fallacious  \  and  this,  1  am  confident,  when  the  meaning  of  the 
words  is  explained,  will  at  once  be  obvious  to  every  one.  The  phrase,  **cnn  be  or 
not  be,"  upon  which  its  force  and  truth  depend,  can  be  understood  either  of  tdtal 
and  menial,  or  of  real  and  actual  existence.     If  the  former  sense  be  adopted,  no 
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therefore  shall  we,  in  the  next  place,  form  yet  a  plainer  demon- 
tration  for  a  God  from  the  idea  of  him,  including  necessary 
xistCDCC  in  it :    it  being   first   premised,  that  unquestionably 


!  t  imagine  i  as  not  to  admit  it  to  be  unquestionably  true.     But  u] 

\  hypothesis   its  meaning  will  ho  »s  fallow.  "  If  from  the  notion  of  any  thing  I 

i  unable  to  separntt.'  the  notion  of  necessary  existence,  [  never  can  conceive  that 

hdt  thing  la  possible  either  to  be  or  not  be  :   I  am  absolutely  compelled  to  consider  it 

i  one  which  comprise*  the  necessity  of  existing  in  its  very  nature.'*     But  if  you  take 

1  latter  sense,  the  proposition  ia  utterly  destitute  of  truth  :  as  we  cannot  legitimately 

i  i  of  the  thing  to  the  thing  itself.     For  its  meaning  would  be  this  ; 

m  the  idea  of  any  thing  whatever  my  mind  is  una  Me  to  separate  the  notion  of 

A  thing  necessarily  exists."     Here,  however,  notwithstanding 

I  \  1  can  discover  no  logical  connexion,  nor  do  1  know  what  should  compel 

►elude  that  necessary  existence  itself  follows  from  the  notion  or  idea  of  it,     I 

clearly   understand  rather,  that  the  proposition  is  devoid   of  all  force  and 

ilesB  the  words,  u  if  it  is/"  be  added  ;    *  With  the  notion  of  whatever  thing 

of  necessary  existence  is  associated,  that  thing,  if  it  be,  cannot  be  or  not 

But   by  adding  these  words,  the  argument  itself  is  divested  of  all  efficiency 

■rds  convicting  the  enemies  of  God.     To  render  this  more  apparent,  let  us  suppose 

i  Manic  hean  reasoning  thus :  "  If  the  i ilea  of  any  thing  contains  necessary  existence, 

:  to  consider  that  thing  as  necessarily  existing;  the  idea  of  a  certain  evil  principle, 

;  like  the  good  frmn  all  eternity,  com  prebends  necessary  existence:  therefore  that 

ciple  exists"  Whatever  you  could  urge  against  this  man,  would  in  my  opinion  be 

to  wards  overthrowing  the  argument,  into  the  power  and  efficacy  of  which  we 

r  inquiring.  You  will  deny,  I  suppose,  the  propriety  of  proceeding  from  theconcep* 

oits  of  the  mind  to  the  things  themselves,  mid  you  will  be  right  in  denying  it*     Perhaps 

nu   mil    sny  there  is  a  wide   difference   between  the  idea  of  a  most  perfect  Being 

that  of  an  eternal  principle  of  evil ;  that  the  former  consists  of  properties  not  re- 

UMnt  to  each  other,  while  the  latter  is  compounded  of  contraries,  nnd  therefore  does 

dong  to  the  ideas  of  those  things  which  can  happen,     I  will  grant  such  to  be  the 

.  it  1  perceive  u  fierce  war  might  be  carried  on  among  the  learned  upon  this 

I  tether  the  id  en  of  an  evil  principle,  considered  abstracted  Jy  nnd  not  in 

o  with  external  things,  can  be  conceived  in  the  mind,  or  not.      It  will  be 

•lit  for  me  to  answer,  that  in  the  proposition  wo  are  considering,  we  are  not 

rtg  of  possibility,  but  only  of  necessary  existence.     From  what  has  been  said,  no 

ill  have  any  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  opinion  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 

ncnt*     If  the  word  God  signifies  in  it  a  mental,,  Ideal,  06/ssliee  being,  it  is  adapted 

•  Hie  premises  from  which  it  is  drawn,  although  iJielKcacious  towards  proving  that 

Inch  is  denied  by  Atheists;  hut  if  this  word  implies  a  real  or  actually  tnrsftrnt  nature, 

i  t  legitimately  be  deduced  from  the  two  former  propositions.     And  this  the 

etit  being  demolished,  we  have  no  ground  for  auguring  well  of  the  third, 

bich  is  connected  with  it.     The  phrase,  s*  cannot  be  or  not  be,"  which  stands  in  th« 

lajfef  premise,  ought  doubtless  to  be  understood  as  in  the  former  argument,  of  ideal  or 

istence:  for  unless  this  be  the  case,  the  whole  proposition  will  he  altogether 

urf  nugatory*     For  this  would  be  its  sense:  w  Whatever  necessarily  and  really 

,  .Iocs  exist."     A  clever  proportion  truly  I     It  is  merely  necessary  therefore  to 

into  the  term  to  e*t&L    Suppose  it  to  signify  the  same  as  ia  exhtt  really*  and 

t  will  have  this  sentence :  **  Whatever  exist*  necessarily  in  ray  mind,  exists  also  out 

>jnd.**     But,  if  I  happen  not  to  he  wrong  in  m ensuring  the  intellect  of  others 

m u,  no  reflecting  man  who  looks  to  the  logical  consequences  of  a  thing  will 

r  admit  this.     In  the  mind  of  Aristotle  and  his  followers  the  world  existed  nucee- 

}  and  of  itself.     Were  £1  re  at  liberty  to  conclude  from  that,  that  the 

necessarily  existed  in  reality  also  P     But  suppose  to  exist  f  to  be  the  same  in  this 

Lion  as  to  erixt  in  the  mind,  and  we  gel  the  following  faff  am  not 

or   not  be  in  my   mind,   is  in   my  mind."     But   who  is  so  mad  its  not 

diately  to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  such  a  dogma  ?     I  shall  say  nothing  of  the 

f  proposition  and  the  conclusion,     Foi  1  cannot  suppose  any  of  my  readers  to  be 

i  not  to  know  that  bj  these  observations  the  force  of  the  whole  argument  is 

oved*    *If  in  these  two  propositions  the  word  God  denotes  the  notion  of  God,  there 

'nd  of  the  whole  ajgumentntjon  i  if  it  means  God  himself,  these  two,  propositions 
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something  or  other  did  exist  from  all  eternity,  without  beginning. 
For  it  is  certain  that  every  tiling  could  not  be  made,  because 
nothing  could  come  from   nothing,  or  be  roado  by   itseM';  *uk! 
therefore  if  once  there  had  been  nothing,  there  could  never  have 
been  any  thing.   Whence  it  is  undeniable,  that  there  was  ml 
something,  and  consequently,  that  there  was  something  unmade, 
which  existed  of  itself  from  all  eternity.     Now  all  the  qui 
is,  and  indeed  this  is  the  only  question  betwixt  Tbeists  and 
Atheists ;  since  something  did  certainly  exist  of  itself  from  all 
eternity,   what  that   thing   is,   whether  it  be  a  perfect,   or  an 
imperfect  Being?     We  say  therefore,  that  whatsoever  ex 
of  itself  from   eternity,  and    without   beginning,  did  so  exist 
naturally  and  necessarily,  or  by  the  necessity  of  its  own  nature* 
Now,  nothing  could  exist  of  itself  from  eternity,  natural h 

■-aarily,   but   that  which    containeth  necessary   and   eternal 
self-existence  in  its  own  nature.     But  there  is  nothing  w 
containeth   necessary   eternal  existence    in   its   own    natur- 


al* at  tnriancc  With  the  first.  The  same  may  rarity  be  applied  to  the  words  to  Tx  ind 
to  «ibt  Such  berttg  the  cose*  I  consider  that  although  thin  argument  mav  be  n-r? 
subtk  it  proves  nothing,  nnd  that  the  wlinle  tmtb  and  substance  of  it  antounfe 

to  this;  "  Becuusc  the  idea  of  God  is  not  compounded  of  thing*  repugnant  t«  e»*h 
other*  nor  euiitraditls  any  known  truth,  therefore  there  is  imlhing  in  niy  ni; 
hinder  me  from  believing  that  God  exist*,  if  sufficient  arguniimU  be  brought  fan* 
•lie  weakness  of  the  human  intellect,  that  **< 
greatest  men  are  too  apt  to  consider  the  vision*  and  image*  of  their  awn  minds  as  thing* 
really  existing,  «nd  Tory  often  inadvertently  forget  the  infinite  distinction  beta 
r%od  fa  Off.     There  u  not  in  the  life  uf  men 


;wi*n  to 

mt0m 

ent  path 


fault   mure  common  than 
especially  among  metaphysicians.     And  perhaps  I  myself;  wkile  absorbed  in 
tmn  I  am  punning  the  fleeting  notions  and  shadows  of  things,  have  not  ak< 
avoided  it.     Let  the  enndid  and  intelligent  judge. 

Some  most  acute  reaaoners  of  our  otru  time  liar*  struck  out  a  new  and  different  \ 
from  the  others  *c  have  mentioned,  m  ocdarto  prove  the  tiiitntce  of  n  supreme  Being 
from  the  notion  or  idea  of  it ;  which,  sui  I  have  once  entered  upon  th 
shaM  briefly  notice.     The  aamiomtialiiw  U  based  npon  this  precept :  •■  If 
of  any  thing  whatsoever  are  bo  deeply  implanted  in  our  mind*  that,  do  m 
they  cannot  by  any  mean*  be  eradicated,  thooe  things  exist."     f  will  ■ 
dogma  in  the  words  of  the  illustrious  philosopher  and  rmuheiii 
from  h»s  book  on  the  Existence  ot  God,  part  L  chap-  4.  **  If  1  find  tJ 
in  my  mind,  and  that  it  is  na  impossible  for  me  to  divest  myself  of  this  idea  as 
direst  myself  of  the  idea  of  the  equality  of  twice  two  nnd    four, 

inty  of  the  existence  of  this  thing  is  the  same,  and  rests  upon  the  mme  foundation* 
at  the  certainty  of  the  relation  between  twice  two  and    four.     For  the 
equality  between  twice  two  and  four   has  no  other  certainty  than  this,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  change  or  abolish  the  idea  of  this  relation  without  falling  into  a  real  contia- 

*.'*  They  then  assume  the  notion  of  a  most  perfect  Being  to  belong  to  Lbi&dww 
of  ideas  :  from  which  they  conclude  that  there  is  a  God*     But  what  I  consider  among 

things  as  particularly  fatal  to  this  argument  is,  that  some  notions,  although  ttth> 
gether  crochet ty  and  absurd,  nevertheless  adhere  so  pertinaciously  to  the  minds  of 
some  persons,  that  no  art  nor  force  nor  reason  can  dislodge  them.  To  confess  my  own 
sentiments  frankly  :  Those  seem  to  me  to  hare  the  best  of  this  controversy  who  deny 
the  possibility  of  proving  from  the  mere  naked  notion  or  idea  of  a  thing,  apart  from 

thing  else,  and  that  too  a  priori  by  merely  contemplating  what  the  notion  i 

it  a  nature  corresponding  to    this  notion     really  exists  externally  to  the  1 
For  as  every  one,,  I  am  convinced,  must  be  aware,  there  is  no  notion  or  vision  ■ 
d,  to  which  real  and  actual  existence  belongs. 
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?,  but  only  an  absolutely  perfect  Being;  all  otter  imper- 
il thing*  being  in  ilicir  nature  cont intently  possible,  either  to 
not  be,     Wherefore  since  something  or  other  must  and 
-t    of  itself  naturally   and    o  !y    from   eternity 

id  nothing  could  do  this  but  what  included  necessary 
in  its  nature  or  essence;  it  is  certain  that  it  was  a 
elng,  or  God,  who  did  exist  of  himself  from  eternity, 
nd   nothing   ol^e  *  all  other  imperfect  things,  which  have  no 
self-existence  in    their   nature,  deriving   their   being 
from   him.      Here  therefore  are  the  Atheists  infinitely  absurd 
unreasonable  when  they  will  not  acknowledge  that  which 
ntaineth  independent  self-existence,  or  necessity  of  existence 
w  bid  is  the  same  with  an  impossibility  of  non-existence) 

in  it£  md  essence,  that  is,  a  perfect  Being,  so  much  as  to 

:it  all ;  and  yet  in  the  meantime  assert  that  which  liath  no 
mty  of  existence  in  its  nature,  the  moat  imperfect  of  all 
Beings,   inanimate  body  and  matter,  to  have  existed  of  itself 
ihr  from  all  eternity. 
We  might  here  add,  as  a  farther  confirmation  of  this  argu- 
a:tt  hath  been  already  proved,  that  no  temporary  suc- 
cessive Being  { whose  duration  is  in  a  continual  flux,  as  if  it  were 
every  moment  generated  anew)  and  therefore  neither  our  own 
souls,  nor  the  world,  nor  matter  moving)  could   possibly    have 
d  from  eternity,  and  independently  upon  any  other  thing, 
but  must  liave  had  a  beginning,  and  been  caused  by  something 
namely,  by  an  absolutely   perfect  Being,  whose  duration 
fore  is  permanent,  and  without  any  successive   generation 

T  rlliX.* 

But  -ill  these  arguments,  we  may  otherwise  from  the 

f  God  (already  declared)  be  able  both  exactly  to  state  the 

lontroversy  betwixt  Theists  and  Atheists,  and  satisfactorily  to 

lecide  the  same.     In  order  where  unto,  there  is   yet  something 

rain  to  be  premised  ;  namely  this,  that  as  it  is  certain   every 

ing  was  not  made,  but  something  existed  of  itself  from  eternity 

*  who  Init  n  fool  and  s  roadman  would  deny  tna  clearness  and  excellence  of  this 
argument  ?     "  lift  utterly  impossible  but  that  something  must  hate  existed  from  alt 
That  xvliirfi  existed  from  alt  eternity  exists  necessarily  nod  of  hself.     What* 
•   utve&sary  existence  in  its  own  nature  cannot  but  be  absolute!*  perfect. 
Tnerelbre  God*  or  a  most  perfect  Being  exists.*  Certainly  every  thing  whatever  is  more 
or  toss  remote  from  perfection   by  reason  of  its  not  being  self- existent,  but  dependent 
upon  antecedent  causes;  which  are  again  connected  with  other  cause*,     Hence  it  ne- 
cessarily follows,  that  all  perfections  are  combined  in  that  nature,  from  which  all  cause 
is  absent.     Bat  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  most  men  will  deny  this  argument  to  be  drawn 
:rom  the  innate  idea  of  God,  or  a  most  perfect  nature  ;  and  will  assert,  on  the 
contrary,  that  we  ascend  in  it   from  the  idea  of  an   eternal  nature  to  that  of  a  most 
re,  and  that  this  rcrv  idea  of  nn  eternal  nature  is  perhaps  adventitious,  and 
from  the  contemplation  of  external  thing**  and  our  own   nature.     As  regards 
The  matter  itself,  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  this  argument  is  Ijorrowed  from  or  to 
what  class  it  belongs,  provided  it  possesses  sufficient  efficacy  to  refute  the  profane  crew 
who  deny  the  existence  of  God. 
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unmade;  so  is  it  likewise  certain,  that  every  thing  was  not 
unmade  neither,  nor  existed  of  itself  from  eternity,  but  some- 
thing was  made,  and  had  a  beginning.  Where  there  is  a  full 
agreement  betwixt  Theiats  and  Atheists,  as  to  this  one  point,  so 
Atheist  asserting  every  thing  to  have  been  unmade,  but  tbev  all 
acknowledging  themselves  to  have  been  generated,  and  to  have 
had  a  beginning;  that  is,  their  own  souls  and  personalities,  as 
likewise  the  lives  and  souls  of  all  other  men  and  animals.  Where- 
fore*  since  something  certainly  existed  of  itself"  from  eternity,  but 
other  things  were  mode*  and  had  a  beginning  (which  therefore 
must  needs  derive  their  being  from  that  which  existed  of 
unmade),  hero  is  the  state  of  the  controversy  betwixt  The i Mi 
and  Atheists,  whether  that  which  existed  of  itself  froo 
eternity,  and  was  the  cause  of  all  other  things,  were  a  perfect 
Being  and  God,  or  the  most  imperfect  of  all  things  whatsoever, 
inanimate  and  senseless  matter*  The  former  is  the  doctrine  of 
Theists,  as  Aristotle*  affirmeth  of  those  ancients,  who  did  not 
write  fabulously  concerning  the  first  principles :  OTov  ^tptiftfSijc* 
iccti  krspoi  rii/€C,  to  ytvviivav  wptototr  to  "Aptarov  T&taat)  icm  m 
Mayor  jeal  rwv  vottpwv  Si  aotputv,  olov  *EptiF£CGtcXfiz  re  kq\ 
'AvaEayopac,  "  As  namely,  Phereeydes,  and  the  Magi,  and 
Empeduclcs  and  Anaxagoras,  and  many  others;  that  they  agreed 
in  this,  that  the  first  original  of  all  things  was  the  best  and  most 
perfect.'*  Where,  by  the  way,  we  may  observe  also,  that  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  the  ancient  Magi  did  not  acknowledge 
-substantial  evil  principle,  they  making  that,  which  is  the  b 
and  most  perfect  Being,  alone  by  itself,  to  be  the  first  begetter 
of  all,5  This,  I  say,  is  the  hypothesis  of  Theiats,  that  there  is 
one  absolutely  perfect  Being,  existing  of  itself  from  all  eternity, 
from  whence  all  other  lesser  perfections*  or  imperfect  beings* 
did  gradually  descend,  till  at  last  they  end  in  senseless  matter  or 
inanimate  body-  But  the  atheistic  hypothesis,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  senseless  matter  the  most  imperfect  thing,  to  be  the  first 
principle,  or  the  only  self-cxistcnt  being,  and  the  cause  of  all 
other  things  ;  and  consequently  all  higher  degrees  of  perfections, 
that  arc  in  the  world,  to  have  climbed  up,  or  emerged  by  way  of 
ascent  from  thence;  as  life,  sense,  understanding,  and  reason 
from  that,  which  is  altogether  dead  and  senseless.  N 
was  before  observed,  there  hath  been  amongst  the  ancient  ^Pagans 
a  certain  kind  of  religious  Atheists,  such  as  acknowledging  ver- 
bally a  God,  or  soul  of  the  world,  presiding  over  the  whole, 
supposed  this  notwithstanding  to  have  first  emerged  also,  out  of 
senseless  matter,  Night  and  Chaos ;  and  therefore  doubtless  to 


•  Met  lib,  12.  &  6,     [Cap,  A,  p*  -HC,  torn,  4,  opp.] 

1  This  obsetirtition  is  to  be  added  to  the  copious  iJisputnlion  in  chap.  4«  qn  lite  reli- 
gion and  theological  opinions  of  the  Magiana  am]  ancient  Persian*. 
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dissolvable  again  into  the  same.     And  of  these  is 

in  Aristotle*  to  be  understood:   BufrtXfUEi*/  k<e\  if 

arlv  ou  rouv    npwrou^  aim*  Nt>*rra,  kqi   'Oupavov,  rj  Xfior,  ?}  kqI 

Iraavov,  aXAa  rov  A/u?  f<  They  suppose*  not  the  first  things,  aa 

,  and   the  Heaven,  and  Chaos,  and  the  Ocean,  but  Jupiter 

1)  to  rule  and  govern  all,"     Where  it  is  intimated,  that 

leaven,  Night,  Chaos,  and  the   i  teeSDj  according  to  ti 

ere  Knions  i<>  Jupitera  or  is  order  of  nature  before  him;  they 

tpprebeixiing,  that   thinga  did  ascend  upward  from  that,  which 

vas  most  imperft  iirht  and  Chaos,  to  the  more  perfect, 

I    length  to  Jupiter  himself,  the   mundane   Soul,  who  go- 

erueth  the  whole  win  Id,  ae  our  soul  doth  our  body*     Which 

anie  opinion  is  afterwards  again  taken  notice  of,  and  reprehended 

ArUtutlef   in    these  words :,}  Ovk  6p0wc  21   tnroAop&ii'Ei   oiS' 

ir«c    "  »t*  T&G  row  oAou   ap\ut;<,  "ry  riv  Jwuv  vat   ^vrctiv* 

ore   i£    aopf  <rruv    SI  an  ra   rtXfforipa*  cii<0pwiro?  712/1  ui'tfptijiroftr 

p,  kq\  qvk  inrt  fTwippLa  TpirrQVi   k*  Xor  would  he  think  rightly, 

rho  should   resemble  the  principle  u(  the  universe  to   that  of 

nimals  and  plants:  where,    from   indeterminate  and  imperfect 

nls)  do  always  arise   the  more  perfect.     For  even 

is  the  case  otherwise  than  they  suppose;  for  it  is  a 

uan  that  generates  a  man ;  nor  is  the  seed  the  first." 

The  controversy  being  thus  clearly  stated  betwixt  Theists  and 

Uheista,  it  may  now  with  great  ease,  and  to  the  full  conviction  of 

unprejudiced,  and  unprepossessed  with  false  principles, 

mined;  it  being,  on  the  one  hand,  undeniably  evident, 

at  lesser  perfections  may  naturally  descend  from  greater,  or  nt 

from  thai  which  is  absolutely  perfect,  and  which  virtually 

rmtaineth  all ;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  utterly  impossible,  that 

renter  perfections,  and  higher  degrees  of  being,  should  rise  and 

1  out  of  lesser  and  lower,  so  as  that,  which  is  the  most 

absolutely  imperfect  of  all  things,  should  be  the  first  fountain 

and   origin*!  of  all ;  since  no  effect  can  possibly  transcend  the 

awer  of  its  cause.     Wherefore  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  universe 

lings  did  not  thus  ascend  and  mount,  or  climb  up  from  lower 

lion  to  higher;    but,  on  the  contrary  descend  and  b! 
)wn  from  higher  to  lower;    so  that  the  first  original  of   all 
flings  was  not  the  most  imperfect,  but  the  most  perfect  Being- 
Jut  to  speak  more  particularly ;  it  is  certain,  notwithstanding 


[Par*  44 Ij.  torn.  4,  oppj 
"let,  lib,  13.  c,  &  Do  VtlL     [Page 448.  torn,  4.  opp.] 

n  these  word*  of  Aristotle,  Dr.  Cuilimrth  hn«  omitted  a  portion  which  ia*  how- 
t,  of  no  alight  importance  townrdt  comprehending  hit  full  meaning;  I  shall  tin- re* 
p  aupplj  it.  After  the  word  fvAeteVifMi  the  philosopher  thus  proceeds  ;  &<d  tcai  Iwt 
*v  npurruiv  oDrwr  ijqttv  tytntiv,  w£  Tt  uji^  olTi  ttvru  Tv  it'  fl^fi*  «rV(  $1  xal 
t  rthnai  at  ap\vri.  it  iS*  ravra*  Av3|Hij;r®Ct  *■  r*  X,  **  Wherefore  they  ttny 
he  like  is  the  ca«e  in  first  principle*,  and  mppoM  thai  nu  »?ntitjf  b  of  itoclf  one.  But 
here  the  principle*  from  which  nil  thing*  proceed  are  perfect."  h 
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all  the  vain  pretences  of  Lucretius,  and  other  Atheists,  or  Bemi- 
Athcists,  to  the  contrary,  that  life  and  sense  could  never 
Spring  out   of  dead   ami  senseless  matter,  as  its  only  orig 
r   in  the  way   of  atoms   (no   composition    *rf   magniti 
Dflj  BlteBj  and  motion?,  being  ever  able  to  produce  cogit&l 
i  the  way  of  rjualitics,  since  life  and  perception  can  no  more 
result  from  any  mixture  of  elements*  or  combinations  of  qmi! 
of    heat   and    cold,   moist  and  dry,  &0*  than   from   unquulinVl 
atoms.     This  being  undeniably  demonstrable  from   that   very 
principle  of  reason,  which  the  A  t heists  are  so  fond  of,  but 
understanding   abuse   (as  shall    be    manifested   afterward)   thru 
nothing  can  come  from  nothing.    Much  leas  could  understAfi 
to  id  reason  in  jcen  ever  have  emerged  out  of  stupid  matter, 
id  of  all  manner  of  life.      Wherefore   we  taunt   needs  here 
freely  declare  ugainst  the  darkness  of  that   philosophy,    wl 
hath   been   sometimes  unwarily  entertained  by  such  as  wer 
Atheists,  that  sense  may  rise  from  a  certain  modifications  mix- 
ture, or  organization  of  dead  and  senseless  matter;  as  also  that 
understanding  and  reason  may  result  from  sense :  the  plain  eon- 
sequence  of  both  which  is,  that  senseless  matter  may  prove  the 
original  of  all  things,  and  the  only   Xunicn.     Which    doctrine 
therefore  is,  doubtless,  a  main  piece  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness.     But  this  darkness  hatli  been  of  late  in 
great  measure  dispelled  by  the  light  of  the  atomic  philosophy, 
restored,  as  it  WM  in   its   first  genuine  and  virgin  state,  uude 
flowered  as  yet  by  Atheists ;  this  clearly  showing  how  far  body 
and  mechanism  can  go,  and  that  life  and  cogitation  can  never 
emerge  out  from  thence;  it  being  built  upon  that  fundau. 
principle,  as  we  have  made  It  evident  in  the  first  chapter,  that 
■  Nothing  can  come  from  nothing**     And  Slrato  and  the  hylo 
were  so  well  aware,  and  so  sensible  of  this,  that  all 
life  and  understanding  could  not  possibly  be  generated  or  made, 
but  that  there  must  be  some  fundamental  and  substantifi 

ial  unmade  lift  and  knowhd-e.  that  they  therefore  have 
thought  necessary  to  attribute  life,  and  perception  (or  under* 
standing)  with  appetite,  and  self-moving  power,  to  all  matter  as 
such,  that  so  it  might  be  thereby  fitly  qualified  to  be  the  original 
of  all  things ;  than  which  opinion  as  nothing  can  be  more  mon 
atrous,  so  shall  we  elsewhere  evince  the  impossibility  thereof, 
In  the  mean  time,  we  doubt  not  to  aver,  that  the  argument  pro| 
posed  is  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  atheism  j 
h  will  be  further  manifested  in  our  answer  to  the  second 
atheistic  objection  against  a  divine  creation,  because  nothing  can 
come  from  nothing.7 

*  I  should  say  the  name  almost  of  Utah  argument  as  of  the  preceding  one.     It  I* 
.wincing,  und  pre-eminently  calculated  to  coi 
■theism  i  but  it  is  not  deduced  from  the  tbstttct  notion  of  God  d  priori  &»  the  learned 
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But  this  controversy  betwixt  Thcintn  and  Atheist!  may  be  yet 

[sarticularly  stated  from  the  idea   of   God,    as   including 

Df  nnderatanding  in  it   essentially,  viz.  Whether  mind  foa 

tenia!  and  unmade*  as  being  the  maker  of  all  ;  or  eke.  Whether 

«>r  mngfatofl,  and  that  out  of 

tetter?     For.  -  the  doctrine  of  the  pagan  Theiste, 

nind   was    wpoyi*.  k«i   Kimioc  Kara  ^tJ<n*>,  *'  the   oldest 

thingfl  senior  to  t  be  world  and  elements,  and  by  nature 

;itli  a  princely  and   lordly  dominion   over  all."     But,  according 

»  tbooe  Atheists*  who  make  matter,  or  bodv*  devoid  of  all  life 

Hid   understanding,  to    be  the  first   principle,  mind  must  be 

fotfpQ  wa   poetaate  thing, "  younger  than    the  world:  a 

!r\  and  cvamd  image,  and  next  to  nothing. 

ntroversy,  as  tlm*  stated,  may  be  aha  BNtf^  and 

dctorily  decided.     For  fir.-t »  w€  ?ny,  that  as  it  is  certainly 

that  if  there  had  been  o nee  nothing  at  all,  there  could  never 

thing;  *o  is   it    i rue  likewise,  that  if  once  there 

had  been  no  life  in   the  wh<le  universe,  but  all  had  been  dead, 

then  could  there  never  have  been   any  life  or  motion  In  it;  and 

had  been  no  mind,  understanding,  or  knowledge, 

Chen  could  there   never  have  been  any  mind  or  understanding 

I      Because,   to   suppose  life  and  understanding  to 
.and  spring  up  out  of  that  which  is  altogether  dead  and  senseless, 
i^inal,  is  plainly  to  suppose  son ic tint  jr  out 

of  iiuthmg.     It  cannot  he  said  so  of  other  things  as  of  tin 

I  world  and  matter,  that  if  once  they  had  not  been,  they 
fcouk)  never  possibly  have  been  ;  because,  though  there  had  I 
no  wurld  nor  matter,  yet  might  these  have  been  produced  from 
omnipotent  incorporeal  Being,  winch  in  itaelf  eminently 
mcth  all  things.     Dead  and  senseless*  mutter  could  in 
ive  created  or  generated  mind  and  understanding,  but  a  ]>erfect 
omnipotent  mind  could  create  matter.     Wherefore,  because  there 
mind,  we  are  certain,  that  there  was  some  mind  or  other  from 
eternity  without   beginning;  though  not  because  there  is  body, 
that  therefore  there  was  body  or  matter  from  eternity  unm 
fow  these  imperfect  ininda  of  oura  were  by  no  means  themselves 
eternal  or   without    beginning,   but  from   an   antecedent   non- 
existence brought   forth  into  being;  but  since  no  mind  could 
g  oat  of  dead  and  senseless  matter,  and  all  minds  could  not 
ibly  be  made,   nor  one   produced   from  another  infinitely; 


mt  to  mppOBfe     The  reasoning  altogether  proceeds  us  follow§ :    It  *■  im- 
tile  but  thut  many  thing*  niu-t  have  \m&  u  origin  wb4  beginning)    But  whmtem 

of  nil  must  nec*.*ftK«rilv  I  rfect  itnJ  ex* 

it.     Therefore  th*?rt*  is  a  moat  perfect   nature  which 
thus,  I  consider,  ncond  by  contemplation  ftom  the  things  nf 
i>w[ciJge  of  God*  ur  by  the  procea  h  pQs£eriari%  vutich 
merly  willed   the  proceaa  of  eminence  and  tama/ilp,  but  do  not  prove  hi* 
nee  a  pri&ri  from  the  abstract  notion. 
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there  must  of  necessity  be  an  eternal  unmade  mind,  from  whonce 
those  imperfect  minds  of  ours  were  derived*  Which  perfect 
omnipotent  mind  was  as  well  the  cause  of  all  other  things  ad  uf 
human  souls*6 

But  before  we  proceed  to  any  further  argumentation*  we  must 
needs  take  notice  here,  that  the  Atheists  suppose  no  small  part 
of  their  strength  to  lie  in  this  very  thing,  namely,  their  dis- 
proving a  God  from  the  nature  of  understanding  and  knowledge  ; 
nor  do  they  indeed  swagger  in  any  thing  more  than  this.  We 
have  already  set  it  for  the  eleventh  atheistic  argument,  that 
f*  knowledge  being  the  information  of  the  things  themselves 
known,  and  all  conception  the  action  of  that  which  is  conceived, 
and  the  passion  of  the  conceiver;  the  world  and  all  sensible 
things  must  needs  be  before  there  could  be  any  knowledge  or 
conception  of  them,  and  no  knowledge  or  conception  before  the 
world  as  its  cause*"  Or  more  briefly  thus :  the  world  could  not 
be  made  by  knowledge  and  understanding,  because  there  could 
be  no  knowledge  or  understanding  of  the  world,  or  of  any  thing 
in  it,  before  it  was  made.  For,  according  to  these  Atheists, 
things  made  knowledge,  and  not  knowledge  things  ;  they  meaning 
by  tk  things"  here  such  only,  as  are  sensible  and  corporeal*  So 
that  Mind  and  Understanding  could  not  be  the  creator  of  the 
world  and  these  sensible  things,  itself  being  the  mere  creature  of 
them;  a  secondary,  derivative  result  from  tibeto*  or  ■  fantastic 

e  of  them  ;  the  youngest  and  most  creahmly  thing  in  the 
whole  world*  Whence  it  follows,  that  to  suppose  mind  and 
understanding  to  be  the  maker  of  all  things  would  be  no  better 
ensCj  than  if  one  should  suppose  the  images  in  ponds  and  ri 
be  the  makers  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  other  things 
represented  in  them*  And  upon  such  a  ground  as  this,  does  a 
modern  writer  presume  to  determine,  that  knowledge  and  under- 
standing are  not  to  be  attributed  to  God  Almighty,  because  they 
imply  imperfection,  and  dependence  upon  coq^oreal  things 
without:*  Quoniam  scientia  et  intellectus  in  nobis  nihil  aliud 

.  q nam  suscitatus  a  rebus  cxtcrnis  organa  preinentibus  animi 
tumultus,  non  est  putandum  aliquid  tale  accidere  Deo.     Signum 

i  est  potential  ab  alio  dependent!*.  Which  is  again  En- 
glished thus  :f  "Knowledge  and  understanding  being  in  m 
nothing  else  but  a  tumult  in  the  mind,  raised  Ly  external  things, 
that  press  the  organical  parts  of  man's  body »  there  is  no 


■  Neither  can  thi*  reason,  itrong  and  powerful  aa  it  ia  in  itself,  in  my  opinion  be 
iroperly  ranked  amongst  what  are  u&uftllv  termed  a  priori  arguments.    For  it  proce 

ti  to  the  cause,  ami  from  a  consideration   of  existing  things  infers 
ature  of  that  Being,  which  win  the  parent  and  founds*  nf  all  things.     In  this  man 
?exi*T'  tha  notion   hut  rather  it  is  shown  from 

i  of  existing  things,  what  sort  of  idea  we  are  to  form  of  an  eternal  nature  or  i 
•  De  Cive  Rd  c.  L5+  sect,  L4.  +  Lev.  cap,  31, 
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tug  in  God,  nor  can  they  l>c  attributed  to  biro,  they  being 
iiugs  which  depend  upon  natural  causes/*  Where  thia  writer 
tma  denying  knowledge  and  understanding  to  God,  upon  pre- 
ence  that  it  speaks  imperfection,  and  dependence  upon  external 
orporeal  things  (it  being  nothing  but  a  tumult  raised  by  the 
us  and  pressures  of  them)  he  must  needs  absolutely  deny 
lie  first  principle  of  till  things  to  be  any  knowing  understanding 
a tu re,  unless  he  had  asserted  some  other  kind  of  knowledge 
t  from  that  of  men?  and  clearly  attributed  the  same  to 
*  Almighty*     Hitherto  the  sense  ol  Atheists,9 

W  we  shall,  for  the  present,  only  so  far  forth  concern  our- 

i. Ives  in  confuting  this  atheistic  doctrine,  as  to  lay  a  foundation 

hereby    for   the   demonstration    of  the  contrary,   namely,    the 

Rftteofie  of  a  Cfod,  or  a  Mind  before  the  world,  from  the  nature 

1  knowledge  and  understanding.     First,  therefore,  it  is  a  sottish 

onceit  of  these  Atheists,  proceeding  from  their  not  attending  to 

own  cogitation  a,  that  not  only  sense,  but  also  knowli 

nnd  understanding  in  men,  is  but  a  tumult,  raised  from  corpo 

red  things  without,  pressing  upon  the  organs  of  their  body  ;  or 

else,  as  they  declare  themselves  more  distinctly,  nothing  but  the 

*  The  whole  of  thia  passage  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  human  knowledge,  which  is 
ably  and  in^nioualy  handled  by  the  learned  Doctor,  1   fan*  for  cogent  reasons  deter- 
niued  to  leave  untouched.     On  H  abbes'  opinion,  whirl*  J>r.  Cuduorth   himself  Imi  in 
n*  measure  excuse*,  I  remember  having  already  wild  something  in  another  p 
\  rest  of  thoae  who  suppose  all  knowledge  either  to  spring  from  the  senses  Off  to 
n  the  interior  nature  of  the  mind,  are  diitrihntabla  into  two  classes,  and 
j  cannot  conveniently  be  comprehended  in  one  and  the  same  argument.     Some 
f  Ihcwc  eten  who  contend  fiercely  with  each  other  upon  these  m.  <->»bnbly  less 

nUments  than  they  themselves  suppose.      I  cannot  hut 
ch.ii  tliis  is  not  one  of  thoM?   controversies  which  form   a  constituent 
between  us  and  Atheists,  and  are  so  connected  with  the  cause  of 
its  wel&re  depends  upon  their   decision  ;  but  that  it  may  be  argued   on 
ihout  religion  being  at  all  affected.     For  1 1  if  re   were  mainy  nmong  those 
voutly*  and  cteii  among  tlie  early  Christian  fathers  them- 
ample  Tertullutn,  who   considered  all   knowledge  to  proceed  from  a  con- 
ation of  external  things,  and  altngether  repudiated  il  OttOoa, 
it,  that  the  greatest  philosopher*  of  later  times,  eminent  for  their 
i  other  res |                      Strenuously  maintained  the anme  opinion,     Ob  tbi  "(her 
,  some  of  the  mort  bittur  enemies  of  religion,  ami  particularly  of  Spinoza's  school, 
i  not  hesitated  to  umrm  that  the  seeds  of  all  knowledge  are  inherent  in  our  minds  ; 
p  even  have  nbsurdlv  attempted  to  deduce  from  this  very  doctrine  Ulfbmtoei  000- 
firm  a  tory  of  their  impiet\ .      I    know,  indeed,   that  some  have  ibantfftilfy  almm!   this 
pinion,  which  derives  all  knowledge  from  the  senses,  to  the  overthrow  of  religion  ; 
aid  i  wholly  exempt  Hobbes  from  this  etass.     But  I  dn  maintain  that  it  is  by  no 
i  sure  and  indubitable  sign  of  erroneous  sentiments  respecting  God  ;  and  1  eon- 
is  intimation  necessary,  lest  any  one  should  he  induced  by  Dr+  Cud  worth's  dis- 
i  at  once  to  brand  all  who  in                 \e  to  it  with  the  stigma  of  impiety.     If 
t  ever  reasoned  in  thia  manner:  "  AEJ  human  knowledge  springs  from  things 
i  affect  the  senses ;  Una                     i.s  no  God,  the  maker  of  all  things,"  he  Acted 
hly  and  absurdly,  and,  in  my  Opinion,  was  deserving  of  ridicule  rather  than  a  long 
ertous  refutation*     This  argument  is  of  the  same  nature  and  form  ai  the  following  : 
•*  1  know  by  means  of  my  senses  alone,  that  there  are  cities  united  together  by  laws 
and  compacts,  that  there  are  watches,  that  there  is  an   art  of  ctmbtructing  convenient 
and  elegant  houses :  therefore  there  are  no  founders  of  cities,  no  watchmakers,  no 
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activity  of  sensible  objects  upon  them,  and  their  passion  from 
i.     For  if  tii  true,  theu  would  even  tiling  that 

and  reacted  motion,  especially  polite  bodies,  afl  Looking* 
es,  have  something  both  of  sense,  and  of  understandin 
tern,  It  is  plain,  that  there  come*  nothing  to  ua  from  bodies 
without  us,  but  only  load  motion  and  pressure,  Neither  is  sense 
aftf  the  mere  passion  of  those  motions,  but  the  perception  of 
their  passions  in  a  way  of  fancy.  Hut  sensible  things  them- 
ael Vtt (afl  fof  example  light  and  colour?)  are  not  known  or  under- 
stood either  by  the  passion  or  the  fancy  of  sense,  nor  by  any 
thing  merely  foreign  and  adventitious*  but  by  intelligible  id 
exerted  from  the  mind  itself,  that  is,  by  something  native 

<  stic  to  it:  nothing  being  more  true  than  this  of  Boetius,10 
that ;  Onwe,  quod  scitur,  non  ex  sun,  sed  ex  couiprehendentium 
natura*  vi,  et  facultate  eognoscitur,  n  Whatsoever  is  known,  is 
known  not  by  it*  own  force  and  power,  but  by  the  force  and 
power,  the  Vigour  and  nativity  of  that  thing  itself,  which  k> 
or  comprehends  it."     Wherefore,  besides  the  phantasms  of  sin- 
gular  bodies   or  of  -enable  things  existing  without  us  (v. 
are  not  mere  passions  neither),  it  is  plain*  that  our  human  mind 
hath  other  cogitations  or  conceptions  in  it;  namely,  the  ideas  of 
the  intelligible  natures  and  essences  of  things  which  arc  univer- 
sal, and  by  and  under  which  it  understands  singulars.     Ii 
ridiculous  conceit  of  a  modem  atheistic  writer,  that   univi 
are  nothing  else  but  names,  attributed  to  many  singular  be 
because    whatsoever  hf    is   singular.     For   though    what* 

is  without  the  mind  be  singular,  vit    is   it  plain,  that  there 
arc  conceptions  in  our  minds  objectively  universal.      Which  uni- 
versal objects  of  our  mind,  though  they  exist  not  as  &Uoh 
where  without  it,  yet  are   they  not  therefore  nothing,  but  have 
an  intelligible  entity  for  this  very  reason*  because  they  are 
Ceivablc :    for    sk  a   not  conceivable,    wh&taa 

is  conceivable,  and  an  object  of  the  mind,  is  tin 
And  as  for  axiomatical  truths,  in  which  something  is  affirm • 
denied,  as  these  arc  not  all  passions  from  bodies  without  U8 
who    local  motions  could  impress  this  common  notion  upon  our 
(Hinds,  that  things  which  agree  in  one  third  agree  amongst  them- 
solve-  >.  so  neither  are  these  things  only  gathered 

by  induction  from  repeated  and  reiterated  sensations;   we  cU 
apprehending  at  once,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  1 
Wise.      Thus   Aristotle  ingeniously:    Oi88   ImVraaJoi   St'  alvSfcr 

(TlUir  -Tt    KOI    U     9}v    fliA!»'t^(J«,      &Tt     TO     TpiyitiVOV     Vlv 


w  The  learned  Doctor  riuotes  Uiis  passage  of  Boetius  from  that 

rrlg,  which  ore  a*  foil 

■  ."Whutevr-.  ret 

*  the  fiR'ttlty  of  those  thnt  kn 
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tq(_  -\  i£n*OVfitv   uv  uvticuhvt  tea]  ob\  (*t£  <jma\ 

iftai    flit*    yap    iWiytij    xa¥   tkttrrr* 

-11^*1  nji  yvwtuXttv  iiTtit*  f*  It  is  evident,  that  th 

no  knoi  the  universal  theorems  of  g>  by 

nse.     For  if  we  could  perceive  by  sense,  that  the  three  angles 

a  triangle  were  equal  to  two  right  mid  wu  not  rest 

tUfied    in    thie,    us    having   therefore   a   sufficient    knowledge 

\  but   would   Beds   further  after  a  demonstration    of 

reaching  only  to  lingular  but  knowledge  to  universals." 

Then  from    the  universal   idea  of  a  triangle,  which  Is  neither 

or  there,  nor  any  where,  without  our  mind,  but  yet  hath 

D  intelligible  entity,   we  see  a  plain  necessity,  that  its  three 

nglea  must  be  equal  to  two  right,  then  do  we  know  the  truth  i  f 

aiTGJaal   theorem,  ami  not  before:  a*  also  we  understand, 

hat  every  singular  triangle  (so  far  as  it  is  true)  hath  this  pn>- 

riv  in  it.     Wherefore  the  knowledge  of  this,  and  the  like 

not  derived  from  singulars,  nor  do  we  arrive  to  them 

ay  of  ascent  from  singulars  to  universale ;  hut,  on  the  con- 

n%  having  first  found  them  in   the  universal.-,  we  afterwards 

>ply  them  to  singulars;  so  that  our  knowledge  here 

not  after  singular  bodies,  and  secondarily  or  d<  rmitiwlv   I'min 

em,  but  r  of  nature  before  them,  and  proleptjcal   to 

ittn. 

Now   these  universal   conceptions,  some  of  which   are   abo 
tract  (as  life,  sense,  reason,  knowledge,  and  the  like)  manj  of 
letn  are  of  such  things  whose  singulars  do  not  at  all  fall  under 
use;   which   therefore  could  never  possibly  be  impressed  u\ 
from   lingular  bodies  by  local  motion  :  and  again  some  such, 
ugh  they  belong  to  corporeal  and  sensible  ih 
eir  accuracy  cannot  he  readied  to  by  Bense,  so  neither  did  they 
t  in  that  matter  of  this  lover  world  which  here  encoui- 
th  ue,   and   therefore  could  not  be  stamped  upon  us  from 
thout :  as  for  example,  the  ideaa  of  a  perfect  straight  line,  and 
plain  sujKiHieu  ^  or  of  an  exact  triangle,  circle,  sphere,  or  cube; 
material  tiling  here  amongst  us  being  terminated  in  ,- 
m  but  that  even   by  microscope*   there  may  be  discovered 
eh  irregularity  and  deformity  in  them  ;  and  very  probable  it 
that  there  are  no  perfectly  straight  lines,  no  such  triangles, 
lea,  spheres,  or  cub  r  to  the  exactness  of  our 

in  any  part  of  the  whole  material  universe,  m 
Jl  be*     Notwithstanding  which,  they  are  not  absolute  nonen- 
ies,  since  we  can  demonstrate  tilings  concerning  them*  and 
never  were  nor  will  he,  yet  are  they  possible  to 
-inee  nothing  can  be  conceived  but  it  either  is  or  else  is 

.jJrt.  Fo»terior.  lib.  L  i  Th«e  words  however  are  not  read 

joined  two  icpumtc  ponaget  together ; 
^o  jib  to  do  Buy  Tioleuco  t&  I 
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sible  to  be.  The  human  mind  therefore  hath  a  power  of 
ELtDing  ideas  and  conceptions^  oot  only  of  what  actually  ia.  bat 
„^o  of  things  which  never  were,  nor  perhaps  will  be*  they  being 
only  possible  to  be.  But  when,  from  our  conceptions,  we 
elude  of  some  things,  that  though  they  are  not,  yet  they  are 
possible  to  be;  since  nothing  that  is  not  can  be  possible  t< 
unless  there  be  something  actually  in  being  which  hath  sufficient 
r  to  produce  it ;  we  do  implicitly  suppose  the  existence  of 
a  God  or  omnipotent  Being  thereby,  which  can  make  whatsoever 
is  conceivable,  though  it  yet  be  not,  to  exist;  and  therefore 
mterial  triangles,  circles,  spheres,  cubes,  mathematically  exact1 

The  result  of  what  we  have  hitherto  said  is  this,  that  m 
singular  bodies  are  not  the  only  objects  of  our  mind  and  cogita- 
it  baring  also  universal  nnd  Abstract  ideas  of  the  intelligible 
natures  or  essences  of  things  (some  of  which  are  such,  whose 
singulars  do  not  at  all  fall  under  sense;  others,  though  they 
belong  to  bodies,  yet  sense  can  never  reach  to  them!  nor 
they  ever  in  matter);  moreover,  since  our  mind  can  conceive  of 
things  which  nowhere  actually  exist?  but  are  only  possible,  and 
can  have  such  a  demonstrative  science  of  universal  truths,  as 
sense  can  never  ascend  to  :  that  therefore  human  knowledge  and 
understanding  itself  is  not  the  mere  image  and  creature  of  sin- 
gular bodies  only ;  and  so  derivative,  or  ectypal  from  them,  and 
in  order  of  nature  junior  to  them,  but  that,  as  it  were  hovering 
aloft  over  all  the  corporeal  universe,  it  is  a  thing  independent 
upon  singular  bodies,  or  proleptical  to  them,  and  In  order  of 
nature  before  them. 

Hut  what  account  can  we  then  possibly  give  of  knowledge 
ati'l  understanding,  their  nature  and  original,  since  there  i 
be  vorjrov,  "that  which  is  intelligible/*  in  oixler  of  natur 
i'6"f)9(?,  or  "intellection?"     Certainly  no  other  than  this  th.it 
the  first  original  knowledge  is  that  of  a  perfect  Being,  infinitely 

a  Some  perhaps  will  deny  the  conclusiveness  of  this  argument*  us  n  proof  of  the 
caiatence  of  God  or  n  nature  infinitely  powerful.  It  is  thuju*  «t 
while  we  contemplate  the  possibility  of  any  thing,  thp  mind  ut  the  s*mi 
some  «m*e  capable  of  prancing  that  which  we  consider  to  be  possible.  I 
nothing  that  should  compel  us  to  decide  that  there  exist*  an  eternal  Being  ei 
with  infinite  power,  A  disciple  of  Epicuru*'  K&OOl  *ais  he  dearly  understands  that 
the  world  we  inhnbit  mi^ht  have  been  constructed  and  dispo»e<l  in  a.  very  different 
manner  from  what  it  is  at  this  day:  neilln.r  does  be  thnv,  while  iisscrting  so,  flint  ihb 
would  have  boen  owing  to  certain  causes,  Bat  hi-  by  no  mean*  on  that  Account  places 
an  omnipotent  licit v  over  thil  work,  but  foolishly  imagines  that  a  different  eoncoime 
of  atoms  would  have  produced  n  different  world.      N*r  anc  doabtl  tl  ity  ef  a 

field  )N?ing  perfectly  free  from  weeds  and  every  useless  plant,  although  nothing  of  the 
kind  i*  ever  f*en;  for  the  iden  of  such  a  field  contains  nothing  repugnant  and  contra- 
dictory :  yet  no  man  who  conceives  the  idea  of  such  a  field  in  tiia  mind^  howeirr 
certain  he  may  be,  that  then.*  moil  \v  nntecedent  causes  to  produce  so  fertile  a  tail, 
ascends  at  once  in  thought  to  an  infinite  and  all-powerful  Being,  The  same  may  be 
said  of  cubes,  triangles,  spheres,  &c,  which  are  here  instanced  by  the  learned  Doctor,  A 
geometrician  who  perceives  the  possibility  of  a  perfect  sphere  will  perhaps  look  fur 
causes  capable  of  producing  this  perfection  in  the  motion  and  nature  of  matter  itsell 
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ad  powerful,  comprehending  itself,  and  the  utmost  extent 
owe  fecundity  and  power,  that  is,  the  possibilities  of  aU 
their  id  th  their  several  relations  to  one  another; 

necessary  and  immutable  truths.     Here  therefore  is  there  a 
_dge   before  the  world  and  all  sensible  things,  that  was 
\  pal  and  paradigm  a  tical  to  the  same.     Of  which  one  per* 
ct  mind  and  knowledge  all  other  imperfect  minds  (being  de- 
ived  frora  it)  have  a  certain  participation ;  whereby  they  are 
ibled  to  frame  intelligible  ideas,  not  only  of  whatsoever  doth 
ctuall  but  also  of  such  things  as  never  were,  nor  will  lie, 

ut  are  only  possible,  or  objects  of  divine  power, 
Wh  since  it  is  certain,  that  even  human  knowlc> 

understanding   itself  is  not  a  mere  passion  from  sensible 
and  singular  bodies  existing*  without  (which  is  the  only 
Eindation     of    that    forementioned    atheistic    argument,    that 
ciade  knowledge,"  and  "not  knowledge  thing**'),  and 
'onsequently  it  must  needs  have  some  other  original ;  moreover, 
knowledge  and  understanding  apprehend  things  prolepti- 
Jly  to  their  existence  (mind  being  able  to  frame  conceptions  of 
possible  entities  and    modifications)   and  therefore   in  their 
nature  do  plainly  suppose  the  actual  existence  of  a  perfect  Being, 
which  is  infinitely  fecund  and  powerful,  and  could  produce  all 
things  possible  or  conceivable ;  the  first  original  Knowledge,  or 
m  whence  all  other  know7 ledges  and  minds  are  derived, 
being  that  of  an  absolutely  perfect  and  omnipotent  Being,  com- 
prehending itself,  and  the  extent  of  its  own  power,  or  of  its  com- 
roumcability,  that  is,  the  ideas  of  all  possibilities  of  things,  that 
nay   be   produced  by  it*   together  with  their  relations  to  one 
and  their  necessary  immutable  truths  ;  accordingly  as 
and  understanding  are  described   to  be,*  eir/ji^  rift;  rov 
::ov  Cvvapcwc,  iwoppota  rijr  rov  wavTOKparopoc  tiosrjc,  iamrrpov 
rijc    T°u   StQu  £vEp7*£ac,  kqi   ukmi*  ttjc  aya^6rriTO^  avrov* 
breath  (or  vapour)  of  the  power  of  God,  and  an  efflux  (or  cma- 
nation)  from  the   glory  of  the    Almighty,   a  clear  mirror  (or 
looking  glass)  of  his  active  energy  or  virtue,  and  the  image  of 
his  goodness:"  I  say,  the  result  of  all  is  this,  that  the  nature  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  is  so  far  from  being  a  ground  of 
disproving  a  Deity  (as  the  Atheists  ignorantly  pretend")  that  it 
atfordeth  a  firm  demonstration  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  of  the 
l  xistence  of  a  God,  a  perfect  omnipotent  Being,  comprehending 
itself,  and  the  extent  of  its  own  power,  or  all  possibilities  of 
things;  a  mind  before  the  world,  and  senior  to  all  things;  no 
ectypal,  but  archetypal  thing,  which  comprehended  in  it,  as  a 
kind  of  intellectual  world,  the  paradigm  or  platform,  according 
t.»  which  this  sensible  world  was  made- 
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And  this  may  be  further  confirmed  from  what  is  generally 
ack  now  Judged,  and  indeed  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  by 
viz*  tint,  tfiexe  are  eternal  verities3  such  as  were  never  made,  ocw 
can  ever  be  destroyed,  or  cease  to  be :  as  for  example,  eucli 
connnun  notions  as  these,  that  equals  added  to  eqwlfl  naake 
equals ;  that  the  cause  is  in  order  of  nature  before  the  efiect,  &€» 
together  with  all  geometrical  theorems;  as  Aristotle  himself 
declareth,  he  writing  in  his  Ethics3  after  this  manner :  1T*jm 
ititwv  oirS^c  j3ouAtufrat,  olov  wtpl  rijc  Siafitrpov  teat  rijc  vX&vpa^ 
Sri  iaiftfu-ptjn*  lf  Concerning  eternal  (and  immutable)  things  no 
man  does  consult;  as  for  example,  concerning  the  diameter  or 
diagonal  of  a  square,  whether  it  should  be  incommensurable  to 
tin  sides,  or  no/1  Where  he  plainly  afErmeth  this  geometrical 
theorem,  that  the  diameter  OY  diagonal  of  a  square  is  incommen- 
surable to  the  sides,  to  be  an  eternal  truth.  Neither  are  there 
such  eternal  truths  as  these  only  in  mathematics,  and  concerning 
quantity,  but  also  in  ethics  concerning  morality ;  there  being 
here  uluivta.  StKaia,  as  Justin  Martyr*  calk  them,  u things  eternally 
just,"  which  were  not  made  such  at  certain  times  by  law  and 
arbitrary  command,  but,  being  such  in  their  own  nature  immu- 
tably, were  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  (as  it 
that  eternal  Word,  which  comprehends  all  truth)  "the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  *  For  of  these  is  that  famous 
passage  of  Sophocles  in  his  Aiitigona  :* 

ZjJ  ravra,  irao&ic  <&w  *£  8 row  $&*$* 

**  These  are  not  things  of  to-day,  or  yesterday,  but  they  ever 
live,  and  no  man  knows  their  date,  or  from  whence  they  came.1' 
No  man   can  declare  the  time  when   all  common  notion- 
geometrical  truths  were  first  made  and  generated  out  of  nothing, 


1  Ethic  ad  Nicomach.  lib.  3.  cap.  5,  p.  89.  torn*  3.  opp.  But  Dr.  Cud  wortn  hits 
not  quoted  the  entire  parage,  having  emitted  the  words  wtpl  roe  r&r/AOP  Alter  olo*. 
For  it  ii  notorious  that  Aristotle  ranked  the  world  among  ctemaJ  and  immutable 
things. 

4  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  learned  Doctor  Alludes  to  the  following 
passage  of  .Justin,  which  omirs  in  the  Watogne  with  Trtphon,  p,  24*1,  op 
*a*  £l  ,  *j  UiprrfjCt  l%ft  e"i  ri)V  rw  ftiaO  yv&at**  teat  Tlm 

I    AT  U'SIA    AI'SAIA,   wtptriTpttfrai  rf)i>  raArji>  xql  tatyiktfioi*  wiptrc 
*rtl   ^tfXof  lart   T*fi  Bitfi,  sal  iirl   rote   (Jwpeie   al'TOV   xal   raTt  T^poAopnJ^    \ 
*Mon  fthtio  or  Peminn,  if  he  hiw  a  knowledge  of  God  nnd   hit  L'httsl 

)  fUmaJly  th  the  good  and  iIjto- 

diioti,  And   i*  aci  his   gift*   ami    offering* M     These 

i  iirata  are  the  precept*  nf  the  law  of  nature,  which  Justin  is  m  the  eanafttl 
f  opposing  to  the  Iaw  of  Moses,  in  so  far  as  it  enjoins  riles  and  ceremonies.     In 
ie  same  dialogue  there  is  another  pn&sngo  of  this  kind,  in  which   -1 
senates  what  he  here  culls  atmvttt  dimtia  hv  a  different  but  kindred  name:   Tic 
oiWitic  cut  Qvtrti  fiucaioirpaLiar  msi  t  bfifiiiafa  "  Eternal  and  natural  acts  of  justice 
and  true  religion.*'     Compare  p*  3"2U  of  the  same. 
*  Hek  m,  10.  *  Vers.  467.  4t>a. 
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1  brought  out  of  antecedent  non-existence  into  being.     Certain 

fiat  sucb  trutliH  as  ihese,  that  the  "  diameter  and  sides  of  a 

-u  ruble,  or  that  the  power  of  the  h ypothe- 

eu*e  in  a  rectangular  triangle  is  equal  to  the  powers  of  both 

sides,9*  were  not  made  by  any  man V  thinking*  or  by  those 

geometricians  who  discovered  or  dfijpoonfitratftj  the  same; 

ring    ami    demonstrating    only    that   which    was, 

lure  these  truths  were  before  there  was  any  man  to  think 

"  them,  and  they  would  continue  still  to  be,  though  all  the  men 

world  .should  be  annihilated  ;  nay,  though  there  were  no 

aterial  squares  and  triangles  any  where  in  the   whole  world 

neither,  no  nor  any  matter  at  all :  for  they  were  ever  without 

niM  before  the  world,  and  would  of  necessity  be  ever  after 

ild  it  cease  to  be. 

ere  be  eternal  truths,  which  were  never  made,  and 
not  but  be?  then  must  the  ratloues  reruni,  the  "  simple 
DOfl  "  of  thing*  nlsu,  or  their  intelligible  natures  and  essences, 
uut  of  which  those  truths  are  compounded,  be  of  necessity  eternal 
ni  this  be  an  eternal  truth,  th;it  the  diam- 
er   of  a  square    is   incommensurable  with  the   skies,  if  the 
the  "  reasons"  of  a  square,  diameter,  and  sides,  or  their 
intelligible  essences,  were  not  themselves  eternal?     These  are 
berefore  called  by  Plato6  (a  man  of  much  meditation,  and  no 
mptible  philosopher)  not  only  a tt  ravra  teat  <Waijrwc  i\ovrut 
1  tilings  which  are  always   the   same,  and   un changeable,"   but 
ho  ta  fiii  ytyv6j*eW)  AAA*  at\  ovTas  "things  which  were  never 
nade,  but   always  are;"    and  sometimes,  fiijrf  yiyvofiiva*  pjfcri 
sn-uXX  171^1  *h    'tilings  that  were  neither  made,  nor  can  be  de* 
stmyed  ;^  sometimes,   r«   aylvvqra   tern    avwXsQpa,  "things  in- 
alterable and  incorruptible,"     Of  which  Cicero   thus  :7    Htec 
?lato  negat  rignij  red  semper  esse,  et  ratione  et  intelligent ia 
ontineri,   u  These  things  Plato  affirmeth  to  have  been  never 
h ■,  but  always  to   be,  and  to  be  contained   in  reason  and 
jnder  Vnd,  though  perhaps   it   may  seem   strange, 

even  Aristotle"  himself  also,  notwithstanding  his  so  often  elash- 
Og  with  Plato'fl  ideas,  here  really  agreeth  ju  the  main,  that  the 
and  species,  or  the  universal  intelligible  essences  of  things, 
vlm-h  are  the*  proper  and  immediate  objects  of  science,  were 


1  These  and  other  nnmw  by  which  Plato  designates  hie  mock-la  or  ideas  of  things 
where  throughout  his  works* 
ad  Brut um,  cap.  3*  p«  fittS,  torn.  %  opp,  where  Cicero  is  speaking  of 

lAphys.  lib.  7.  cnp.  B,  p»  S6),  and  lib,  14*  rap,  3.  p,  473,  torn,  4,  oppi  in 
prince  of  the  Peripatetics  professes  to  prove  that  form  properly 

ting  Ic  nor  generated.     But  I  am  uftftid  those  who  compare  this 

inion  of  rm  with   Plato's  doctrine  of  eternal  ideas  and  truths,  will 

T_.  a  very  considerable  discrepancy,     I  hare  here  no  opportunity  of  catering  into 
*  disputation,  which  moreover  is  too  drv  and  lifeless  to  be  generally  accepts 
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eternal  and  never  made.     Thaa  in  his  Metaphysics:  To  f7£oc 
©vSttC  voiii  ovSt  ytvvaTmj  "  No  man  makes  the  form,  or  specks 
of  a  thing,  nor  was  it  ever  generated  f  and  again :  Tow  afatpa 
Itfat  ovk  1<tt\  yiuKTiCj  "  There  is  no  generation  of  the  essence  of 
a  sphere;*  and,  "Avt v  ytviattK  kq\  fSopag  ra  rf£>t,  i4  The  t 
species  of  things  are  without  any  generation  or  corrupt  i 
And   he    sonietiines  ealleth    these   objects   of  science  udVrjrov 
Quafatfi  or  tpvatv,  m an  immutable  essence  or  nature."     Li 
where  he  writeth  n^iinst  the  Heraclitics,  and  thuse  otl 
tics  who  denied  all  certainty  of  science,  he  first  discover- 
ground  of  their  error  herein  to  have  been  this,  that  they  supposed 
singular  bodies,  or  sensibles  existing  without,  to  be  the 
things  or  objects  of  the  mind,  or  knowledge  :u>  Airtav  r 
rofiroif,  &rt  TTfpt  t£jv  oituu'  nnw  aXrfiunv  tojcoVoui'iVa  hk  uitu 
Aa£W  tlvat  t<J  alaSqra  ptSvov,  lv  2*  to£toi£  iroAAij  tj  rot*  uop/orov 
tyuat?  ivwip\u  .  •  *  *  tr*  8i  ira&av  opwvrsc  r«tirijv  srivovr 

to  iravrui?  wavra  ptrat:AWnv«  ovk  cfcclYEo^a*  ciAtjfltfim^  "The 
original  of  these  men's  mistake  was  this,  because  truth  was  to  be 
looked  for  in  things,  and  they  conceived  the  only  thing 

ibles,  in  which  il  is  certain  there  is  nuich  of  the  indetermi- 
nate  nature-      Wherefore   they,  perceiving   all   the    nntm 
sensible^  to  be  moveable,  or   in   perpetual   flux  and   n 
since  nothing  can   possibly   be  verified  or  constantly  affirmed 
concerning  that,  which  is  not  the  same  but  changeable,  con- 
cluded that   there  could  be  no  truth  at  all, 
science;  those  things,  which  are  the  only  objects  of  it,  never 
continuing  the  same."     And  then  he  subjoins  in  way  of  opposi- 
tion to  this  sceptical  doctrine  of  theirs,  and  the  foremen! i 
ground  thereof:1   ^A^tmaofav   avTovg   virokafi&Avttv   #al   aAAtjv 

1  On  the  o&tria  drfvflTtfc  and  its  truth  Aristotle  discourses  copiously  in  his  Mela- 
phjs,  lib.  14.  cap,  2«  p.  472.  cap.  6.  p,  477.  lint  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  learned 
Doctor  Is  mistaken  in  bin  opinion  that  Aristotle  supposed  this  immoveahit  fiie««  to  bt 
the  eternal  truths  which  nothing  tan  change.  For  Aristotle**  aieivtfr^  &Ma  is  that 
natate  from  which  he  derires  all  motion  in  the  universe  of  things  in  short  it  is  h 

10  Metaphys*  lib.  4.  cap.  5.  p.  313.  torn*  4.  opp. 

1  That  these  words  occur  in  Aristotle,  and  perhaps  even  in  his  books  of  Metaphysics, 
I  have  no  doubt :  hut  they  certainly  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  place  indicated  bj  Dr. 
Cud  worth*  Neither  bave  I  been  ante  to  meet  with  them  in  other  passages  wherein  the 
philosopher  ts  professedly  proving  the  existence  of  eternal  and  immoveable  things,  But 
in  my  opinion  the  learned  Doctor  is  mistaken  when  he  supposes  that  the  things  winch 
Aristotle  calls  eternal!  immoveable,  and  subject  to  no  corruption  or  generation,  are  no 
other  thnn  the  forma,  species,  and  eternal  models  of  things,  and  eternal  truths.  His 
partiality  for  the  opinions  he  Hud  himself  espoused,  seems  to  me  to  have  had  such 
influence  upon  his  mind  as  to  make  him  see  things  in  Aristotle  to  which  that  philoso- 
pher was  strongly  opposed.  The  nature  which  Aristotle  declares  to  be  without  genera- 
tion or  corruption  is  heaven,  or  re  irdv,  the  umver**,  as  I  shall  prove  by  a  si 
jj;i*bo£u  of  his.  Thus  after  inveighing  against  those  who  asserted  that  all  things  Bon 
at  there  is  no  true  and  certain  knowledge  of  any  thing*  be  odd*  that 

those  men  to  affirm  the  same  of  heaven  as  of  otb«r 
thinga :  that  sensible  things  indeed  are  generated  and  corrupted,  but  not  likewise  n& 
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Owfttv  tTrat  Tf7#i*  iptwVf  V  omte  fc-h*Tj<ri£  virdpj£t'  our!  th-bopa  ofrn 
yfiwiv  ro  irafjciTrai'j  "  We  would  have  these  meu  therefore  to 

,  that  there  is  another  kind  of  of  things,  besides  that 

of  set  to  which  belongcth  neither  motion,  nor  corruption, 

nor  any  generation  at  alL*  By  which  essences  of  things,  tlrnt 
have  no  generation  nor  corrupt  ion*  he  could  understand  nothing 

but  tliuse  intelligible  natures,  species,  and  ideas,  which  are 

Ke  standing  and  immutable  objects  of  science*  And  certain  it 
that  there  could  be  no  constant  and  immutable  science  at  all, 
there  no  other  object*  of  the  mind  but  singulars  and  sensi- 
hies,  because  these  are  all  mutable*  Wherefore  the  proper  and 
immediate  objects  of  the  geometrical  science  are  no  singular  and 
material  triangles,  squares,  spheres,  and  cubes,  &c,,  not  only 
because  none  of  these  are  found  mathematically  exact,  and 
geometricians,  in  all  the  several  distant  ages  and  places 
of  the  world,  could  not  have  the  same  singular  bodies  before) 
em,  but  also  because  they  do  none  of  them  continue  immutably 
all  corporeal  things  being  more  or  leas  in  perpetual 
>ti'»n  and  mutation;  whereas,  that  of  which  any  geometrical 
eorem  is  verified  and  demonstrated,  must  be  immutably  and 
nalterahly  the  MUB&  The  triangles  and  circles,  spheres  and 
ibes  of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  Pappus,  Apollonius,  and  all  other 
icient  and  modern  geometricians,  in  all  the  distant  places  and 
lines  of  the  vrorld,  were  both  indivisibly  one  and  the  same,  and 
perfectly  immutable  and  incorruptible,  the  science  of  geo- 
ctry  being  such.  Fur  which  cause  it  is  affirmed  also  of  these 
mathematical  things,  by  the  forementioncd  Aristotle,  that  they 


I  \      Oft' 


ay  and   a   ovpat'itQ.      Mr-t4tfhvB,  lib,  4,  cap,  5,  p,  1*13.  IU  1,  Ilf^ji   aknv  roe  ot'pavov 
xtfyvavro*  o  ytia  wipl  »}jiO£  iw  afr&iyrat*  tt>wo£,  lv  ^3up£  e«i  ytvitlu  Siay 
ivoc  u>i  &el*\  &»c ttmh-,  ;  r  i  ■  I  ■  i  .']>  tuv  wovrdc  *<tr*v,  "They  affirmed  the  like 

For  the  pi  !  M/nsiblc?,  which  tUTtOWtdf  u*f  9  iklBi  in 

ptioa,  iti'  -  part,  so  to  apeak,  of  the  unhorse,"     But  the 

Sod  himeHf,  ia  may  ciisilv  Ijc 
the  Metaphysics.     Still  I  will  pot  on  thnt  account  deny 
diatribition  of  thing*  into  r<r  oVrn  mid  rA  etiffflijra* 
I  know  hu  i '  oi  >  irbeK  adopt*  it;  bat  I  do  mnintnm  those  to  l>e  in  entt  who 
he  rtk  uvrn  of  Plato  ami  Aristotle  are  not  different.      Tlie  rd  oWa  of 

rod*  whom  he  han  pUiccd  over 
•  lit,  all  thing*  above  the  moon :  hut  tboat  of  Plato  iire  the 
plan  of  tl  .1    grunt)  held  the  existence  of 

utahU-  and  eternal,  or   anioeriaJ  truths,  hut   1  Lis  Opinion  on  these 

literut^  o*u  be  propfj-l)  identified  with    PUto'i.     Foi  Plato  exempted  hit  eternal 
d  uiuvemi!  tn  the  nm*  lb«m  tO  Imve  nothing 

l  common  with  the  thm^H  that  full  under  the  lemet :   bi  thtt, 

twd  to  he 
ncajaMeot  aled  ftom  them  except  In  thought     Tin*  former  held  that  the 

dea»  and  el  -   of  thing*  are  innate  in  Lbe  minds  of  men;  the  UtttTg  that 

hey  are  imprinted  mi   the  mind   hy   windy,  and   result  from  ifie  contemplation  of 
itemii  It  U  super fluovis  in 

Jiii   plute    to   go    into  a  m  ition  of    thnt,   which  no  ooe  can 

be   ignorant   of  who   ha*   paid  due   attention   to  the  first  principle!  of  Aristotle1! 
philosophy* 
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are  nowhere  as  in  a  place,  as  all  singular  bodies  are  :m  *Atowqv 
SI  kg\  top  t6wop  ufia  toIc  artpiotg  rott;  MaStyJOTiKoTc  irotiivat,  a 
filv  yap  twoc  ru)v  tm9*  ttzaarov  TStor;'  &o   \wpt<TTu  r6irto* 
W«0f//iflr<k«.  ri  *«S|  rt  It  is  absurd  to  make  niath^iuiiticuJ  ihir 
to  be  in  a  place,  as  solid  bodies  are ;  fur  place  belongcth  only 
singulars,  which  are  therefore  separable  from  one  another  hv  pb 
Ml    mathematical  things  are   not  any  where."     Beet 
being  universal  and  abstract,  are  only  in  minds:  neverth< 
for  the  same  reason  are  they  alio  every  where,  they   beh 
every  mind   that  apprehends  them.     Lastly,  these  intelligible 
essences  and  ideas  of  things  are  called  also  by  Philo/  ava- 
rurai  oitatat,  w  the  most  necessary  essences  ;*  as  being  not  only 
eternal,  but  having  likewise  necessary  existence  beloBgii 
them :  for  though  there  be  no  absolute   necessity  that  there 
should  be  matter  or  body,  yet  is  there  an  absolute  necessit 
there  should  be  truth. 

It'  therefore  there  be  ctcrnnl  intclligibles  or  ideas,  and  ete; 
truths,  and  necessary  existence  do  belong  to  them ;  then  must 
there  be  an  eternal  mind  necessarily  existing,  since  these  truths 
and  intelligible  essences  of  things  cannot  possibly  be  any  « 
but  in  a  mind.     For  by  the  essences  of  things,  when  they  are 
said  to  he  eternal,  must  not  be  meant  their  very  substant- 
ia every  thing  were  in  itself  eternal  and  uncreated  ;  or  that 
in  creation  did  only,  as  a  modern  writer  abusively  cxpresseth  it, 
sartoris  instar,  vestire  csscntias  renun  nova  existentiA,  A  clothe 
the  antecedent  essences  of  things  with  a  new  garment  of  exist- 
ence;" but  only  their  esse  cognitum,  their  H  possible  aud  intel- 
ligible natures,"  as  they  were  objects  of  infinite  power  and 
understanding,  before  they  were  made.     There  must  be  n 
senior  to  tie  world,  and  all  sensible  things,  and  such  as  at  once 
comprehends  in  it  the  ideas  of  all  intelligiblcs,  their  necessary 
scheses  and  relations  to  one  another,  and  all  their  immutable 
truths;  a  mind,  which  doth  not  in  piiv  vouvy  bri  it  oh  vouv  (as 
Aristotle3  writeth  of  it),  sometimes  understand,  and  sometimes 


cere 
that 

rnal 


means  Plato's  Ideas,  for  which  he 


*  Metnphyp,  Kb,  12,  cap.  5.     [P.  4431.  torn.  4.  opp.] 

*  Lcgia  Allcgor.  lib*  1.  p,  69.  opp.     But  Philo  mean 
entertained  no  slight  partial 

*  In  no  place  that  I  remember  has  Aristotle  said  of  mind  simply  and  absolu 
that  it  sometimes  understand*  and  sometimes  doe*  not  understand,  much  lw  hut  he  ] 
fall  these  words  in  reference  to  the  eternal  mind,  or  God.     But  the  worthy  Doctor  i 
thinking  ito'douht  of  this  pnwiuge  of  the  philosopher,  Motaphya.  lib.  !  -t.  en 
wherein  he  declares  that  the  lion  of  mind  i*  encompassed  with  cert 
Riltics,  whether  it  he  conceived  a  a  dormant  or  os  understanding  ;  Iffi*. 
fftlflwf                    ,  foci   rit'dc  CvtTKukiiwc  tif*   7&p   M8AK*N   NOEI\  t 
olftvQv,  d>,y  t^tt  wer^jp  fl>  iff)  h  eaftttfeW,  Mrt  N'OEl*  tqvtqp  I"  AXAo 
™  i 
uinVultiea,     For  if  ii  understand*  nothing,  but  t*  Blunted  is  one  tfmt  ilfeps^  wimt  of 

*re  be  :•  and  if  it  uuderstanda,  and  Something  else  is  iU  priodjinJ  .  *  • 
it  will  not  be  the  tat  substance," 
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erstuDcL  as  if  it  were  sometimes  awake,  and  sometimes 
_i  or  like  an  eye,  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  shut;  but 
nhata  ivlpyua,  such  a  mind  :is  is  essentially  act  and  energy,  and 
hath  no  defect  in  it,     And  this,  as  we  have  already  declared,  can 
be  no  other  than  the  mind  of  an  omnipotent  and  infinitely  perfect 
Being,  comprehending  itself,  and  the  extent  of  its  own  power*  or 
how  far  itself  is  communicable,  that  is,  all  the  possibilities  of 
that  may  be  made  by  it,  and  their  respective  truths; 
and   knowledge,  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  supposing  the 
Tial  existence  of  an  omnipotent  or  infinitely  powerful  Being* 
its  Nofj-oi',  or  "Intelligible;**  it  being  nothing  but  the  com- 
prehension of  the  extent  of  inBnite  or  divine  power,  and  the 
measure  of  the  same. 
And  from  hence  it  is  evident  also,  that  there  can  be  but  one 
original  mind,  or  no  more  than  one  understanding  Being 
xistent;    all   other  minds   whatsoever    partaking   of    one 
nal  mind ;  and  being,  as  it  were,  stamped  with  the  impres- 
or  signature  of  one  and  the  same  seal,     From  whence  it 
comeih  to  pass,  that  all  minds,  in  the  several  places  and  ages  of 
the  world*  have  ideas  or  notions  of  things  exactly  alike,  and 
truths  indivisible  the  same.     Truths  are  not  multiplied  by  the 
diversity  of  minds  that  apprehend  them;  because  they  are  all 
but  ectypal  participations  of  one  and  the  same  original  or  arche- 
typal mind  and  truth*     As  the  same  face  may  be  reflected  in 
il  glasses ;  and  the  image  of  the  same  sun  may  be  in  a 
thousand  eyes  at  once  beholding  it ;  and  one  and  the  same  voice 
may  be  in  a  thousand  ears  listening  to  it :  so  when  innumerable 
created  minds  have  the  .same  ideas  of  things,  and  understand  the 
same  truths,  it  is  but  one  and  the  same  eternal  light  that  is 
reflected  in  them  all  ("thai  light*  which  enlighteneth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world"),  or  the  same  voice  of  that  one 
vcrlasting  Word,  that  is   never    silent,   re-echoed   by    them* 
b  was  it  concluded  by  Themis tius,*  that  one  man,  by  teach- 
could  not  possibly  beget  in  the  mind  of  another  the  very 
ie  notions,  conceptions,  and  knowledges,  which  himself  had  in 
bis  own  mind*  ft  pq  tavtov  %v  tq  voijpa  tov  £i3a<TKoproc  Ka\  tov 
/jap&reovroc*  "  were  not  the  minds  both  of  the  teacher  and  of 
the  learner,  as  it  were,  printed  and  stamped  alike.**     As  also  that 
men  could  not  possibly  so  confer  together  as  they  do,  presently 
apprehending  one  another's  meaning,  and  raising  up  the  very 
same   senses   in   their  minds,  and  that  merely  by  occasion  of 
words  and  sounds,  a  pftTtg  i}v  EIc  Novc  ov  wavrt^  CKOivuvotrpu', 
**  were  there  not  some  one  mind,  which  all  men  did  partake  of,* 
As  for  that  anti-monarchical  opinion  of  many  understanding 
tugs*    or   minds,   self-originated*   and    independent   (none   of 

*  Those  passages  of  Thcmwlius  are  taken,   I   suspect ,  from    hia   Pnmphmu   on 
Anrtotle'a  book*  De  Anuria,  which  I  h»vc?  not  had  an  opportumtj  of  consulting. 
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which  therefore  could  be  omnipotent),  is  neither  conceivable, 
how  such  should  all  agree  in  the  same  truths,  there  being  no 
common  measure  of  truth  betwixt  them,  no  more  than  any  com- 
mon rule  of  their  wills;  nor  indeed  how  should  they  have  any 
knowledge  or  understanding  at  all,  properly  so  called,  that  being 
the  comprehension  of  the  possibilities  of  things,  or  of  the  extent 
of  infinite  power:  whereas  according  to  this  nypothesis,  there  is 
no  infinite  power  at  all,  the  power  ofeach  of  those  many  supposed 
principles  or  deities  being  limited  and  finite,  and  therefore  mdeed 
not  creative  of  any  thing  neither,  since  that  which  could  create 
one  thing,  could  create  all,  and  consequently  would  have  all 
depending  upon  it  We  conclude  therefore,  that  from  the 
nature  of  mind  and  knowledge  it  is  demonstrable,  that  there  can 
be  but  one  original  and  self-existent  Mind,  or  understanding 
Being,  from  which  all  other  minds  were  derived.  And  now 
have  we,  more  copiously  than  we  designed,  confuted  the  first 
atheistic  argument;  we  having  not  only  asserted  the  idea  of 
God,  and  fully  answered  and  refelled  all  the  atheistic  pretences 
against  the  same ;  but  also  from  this  very  idea  of  God,  or  a 
perfect  Being,  demonstrated  his  existence.  We  shall  dispatch 
the  following  atheistic  objections  with  more  brevity. 
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A  cojtrrririoN  of  the  second  atheistic  argument,  ngainat  omnipotence  and  il trine 
crcatum;  that  nothing  can,  by  any  power  whatsoever,  be  made  out  pf  nothing. 
In  nnswer  to  which  three  things  to  be  insisted  on.  First,  that  de  nihil*  iiihi]r 
•■  nothing  out  of  nothing/*  is  in  some  sense  an  axiom  of  unquestionable  truth,  but 
then  makes  nothing  against  theism,  or  divine  creation.     Secondly,  that  nothing 

nothing,  in  the  sense  of  the  atheistic  objectors,  vix,  that  nothing,  which 
m  not,  could  by  any  power  whatsoever  be  brought  into  being,  is  absolutely 
;  and  that.  If  it  were  true,  it  would  make  no  more  against  theism  than  It  does 

atheism.     Lastly,  that  from  this  very  axiom, u  nothing  out  of  nothing,"  in 

c  sense  thereof,  the  absolute  impossibility  of  atheism  is  demonstrable. 
™  £te  nihilo  nihil,  "  nothing  from  nothing,"  in  some  sense,  is  a  common  notion  at 
unquestionable  truth.  For,  first,  certain  that  nothing,  which  once  was  not,  could 
ever  of  :■  or,  that  nothing  can  take  beginning  of  existence 

from  itself;  or,  that  nothing  can  be  made  of  produced  without  an  efficient  raw 

whence  demonstrated,  that  there  was  never  nothing,  or,  that  every  thing 
was  not  made,  hut  something  did  exist  of  itself  from  eternity  unmade,  or  un- 
dented from  any  thing  else.  3.  A  gum,  certain  also,  that  nothing  could  be 
efficiently  produced  by  what  hath  not  at  least  e-fpial  perfection,  and  a  sufficient 
active  or  productive  power.  That  an  effect,  which  transcends  the  perfection  of  its 
supposed  cause,  must  come  from  nothing,  or  be  made  without  a  cause*  Nor  can 
any  thing  be  produced  by  another,  though  having  equal  perfection,  unless  it  have 
also  a  sufficient  active  or  productive  power.  Hence  certain,  that  were  there  once 
no  motion  at  all  in  the  world,  and  no  other  substance  besides  body,  which  had  no 
self-moving  power,  there  could  never  possibly  be  any  motion  or  mutation  to  all 
eternity,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  cause*  or  productive  power.  No  imperfect  being 
hath  a  productive  power  of  any  new  substance,  which  was  not  before,  but  only  of 
new  accidents  and  modifications;  that  is,  no  creature  can  areata.  Whtfth  two 
foremen  tjoned  sen  sea  respect  the  efficient  cause.  4.  Thirdly,  nothing  can  be 
materially  produced  out  of  nothing  pre-existing  or  inexistttig.  And  therefore,  in 
all  natural  generations  (where  the  supernatural  power  of  the  Deity  interposes  not) 
no  new  real  entity,  or  substance  produced,  which  was  not  before,  but  only  new* 
modifications,  of  what  substantially  pre-existed,  6.  Nothing  out  of  nothing,  so 
much  insisted  ou  by  the  old  pbysiologers  before  Aristotle,  in  this  sense,  commonly 
misunderstood  by  modem  writers,  as  if  they  designed  thereby  to  take  away  all 
divine  creation  out  of  nothing  pre-existing.  Granted,  this  to  have  been  the  sense 
of  the  Stoics  and  of  Plutarch ;  he  affirming  the  world  to  have  been  no  otherwise 
made  by  God,  than  a  house  is  by  a  carpenter,  or  a  garment  by  a  tailor.  Plutarch 
and  the  Stoics  therefore  imperfect  Theista,  but  nevertheless  zealous  religionists. 
But  the  ancient  Italic  philosophers  here  acted  only  as  phvBUilogvrs,  and  not  ;ia 
ihcologera,  or  metaphysicians |  thaw  not  directing  themselves  against  a  divine 
creation  out  of  nothing  pre-existing;  but  only  contending,  that  neither  in  natural' 
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generations  any  new  real  entity  was  created,  nor  in  corruptions  annihilated;  bat 

only  the  modification!  of  what  before  existed,  changed  :  or,  that  no  new  real 

I  be  made  out  of  matter     0.  That  this  was  the  true  meaning  of  those 

ancient  pbvsiologers,  evident  from  the  use  which  they   made  of  thia  principle, 

twofold.     First,  upon   this   foundation,  tfccy 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  peculiar  kind  of  physiology,  and  some  atomology  or 
i  either  similar  or  dissimilar  ;  houuromery   or  anomaomery,     Anaxagorsi 
from  hence  concluded,  because  nothing  could  be  made  out  of  nothing  pre 1 
and  mt'xr&thg,  that  therefore  there  were  in  ever)'  body  similar  atoms,  of  all  kinds, 
out  of  which,  by  concretion*  and  secretions,  alt  natural  generations  made;  to  that  hone 
was  made  out  of  bony  Atoms  pre-existing  and  mexisting";  flesh  out  of  fleshy,  and  the 
like.  This  the  Ana*agorcan  homitamery,or  similar  atomology,  built  upon  this  pita* 
dple,  **  nothing  nut  of  nothing."     But  the  ancient  Italics,  both  before  and  after 
Anaxagorsj  (whom   Leucippus,  Demoeritus,  and  Epicurus  here  followed],  with 
greater  sagacity  concluded,  Iron)  the  same  principle,  "  nothing  out  of  nothing," 
that  those  qualities  and  forme  of  bodies,  naturally  generated  and  corrupted, 
were  therefore  no  real  entities,  distinct  from  the  substance  of  matter,  bat  only 
different  modifi cations  thereof,  causing  different  fancies  in  us;  and  this  an  anomcco- 
mery,  or  dissimilar  atomology,  the  atoms  thereof  being  devoid  of  qualities*  Those 
simple  etements  or  letters  (in  nature**  alphabet)  oat  of  which,  fartuttsly  cutn- 
tticsc  philosophers  spelled  out  or  com  pounded  al!  the  syllable*  and  words 
(or  complexions)  of  corporeal  thing*,  nothing  but  figure,  site,  motion,  rest,  and 
magnitude  of  parts.     Were  qualities  and  forma  real  entities  distinct  from  these, 
and  not  pre-existing  (as  Ansxagoms  dreamed)  they  must  then  have  dime  from 
nothing,  m  nuturnt  generations;  which  impossible.     8,  Another  im pfoverm? nt  of 
this  principle,  u  nothing  out  of  nothing,"  made  by  the   Italic  pbilo* 
the  souls  of  animals,  especially  human,  since  they  could  not  possibly  result  from 
the  mere  modifications  of  matter,  figure,  site,  motion,  he.  ware  not  prod  need  in 
generations,  nor  annihilated  in  deaths  and  corruptions ;    but  being 
things,  did  pre  and  post- exist.     This  set  down  as  the  eontforersy  betwixt  j 
and  T hetsts,  in    Lucretius*     Whether  souls  were  generated,  or  insinuated   into 
bodies.     Generations   and  corruptions  of  animals*   to   these    Pythagoreans,  bat 
anagmmmotical  transpositions.     That  those  philosophers*  who  asserted  the  pre- 
ice  and  ingenemhJIity  of  souls,  did  not  therefore  suppose  them  tr>  have  been 
self  existent  aftd  uncreated,  but  derived  them  nil  from  the  beity.     Thus  Proda*. 
though  maintaining  the  eternity  of  souls,  with  the  world.     The  ingeuerti1 
souls  in  Plato's  Tim  ecus,  no  more  than  this,  that  they  were  not  generated  out  of 
matter;  and  for  this  cause  also,  were  they  called  principles,  in  the  same  sense,  as 
matter  was  so  accounted*     Souls  therefore,  to  Plata,  created  by  God,  though  not 
in  the  generation  of  animals,  but  before.     9.  St.  Austin  himself  sometime  stag- 
gering and  sceptical,  in  the  point  of  pre- existence.     That  we  have  a   philosophic 
duty  of  no  more  than  this,  that  souls  were  created   by  God,  out  of  nothing 
existing,  sometime  or  other ;  either   in  generations,  or  before  them.    That 
unless  brutes  be  mere  machines,  the  reason  the  same  also  concerning  brutish  souls; 
that  these  not  generated  out  of  matter,  but  created  sometime  or  other,  try  the 
r;  as  weU  as  the  matter  of  their  bodies  was,     10.  Thai  all  these  three  fore- 
titioned  particulars,  wherem   it  is  true,   that  nothing  can  possibly  come  from 
nothing,  are  reducible  to  this  one  general  proposition,  thut  nothing  can  be  earned 
by  nothing ;  which   will  no  way  clash  with  the  divine  omnipotence  or  creative 
power,  as  shall  be  showed  afterwards ;  but  confirm  the  same.     But  those  suns 
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nothing  out  of  nothing,"  may  carry  another  tense ;  when  that  U  ofo 
ZtTmtv,  *  out  of  nothing,"  »*  not  uken  causally,  but  only  to  signify  the  termfniis  a 
uue,*tlie  term  from  which,*"  or  "nit  Antecedent  non-existence :"  and  the  meaning 
lh«eof  will  be,  that  nothing,  whkh  beiore  was  not,  could  afterwards,  by  any 
paver whatsoever,  be  brought  into  bemg.  And  this  the  sense  of  the  hcinocritic 
am)  Kpieirrenn  objectors  ;  viz.  Thai  no  real  entity  can  be  made,  or  brought  out  of 
uoa-eziitem  ftg;  and  thai  rcative  power  of  Thefts  nn  mipr»*- 

>E  undertakings  in  way  of  answer  hereunto  ;  in  show,  that 
nothing  out  of  nothing,  in  this  tense,  in  false;  as  also,  that,  were  it  true,  yet  it 
nuke  no  more  against  theism,  than  it  doth  against  atheism  ;  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  bo  used  by  Atheists  as  an  argument  against  a  God.  If  this  univer- 
sal!) true,  that  nothing  at  all,  which  once  wee  not,  could  ever  he  brought  into 
being*  then  could  there  be  no  making,  tier  causing  at  all,  no  motion  nor  act  ion  p 
mutation  or  generation.  But  ourselves  hare  a  power  of  producing  new  cogitation 
sn  our  minds,  and  new  motion  in  our  bodies*  Wherefore  Atheists  fa 
restrain  this  proposition  to  substantial*  only*  And  here  some  deceived  with  the 
equivocation,  in  this  il  o*>k  &vt&v,  "  out  of  nothing ;"  which  may  bo  taken 
either  causally,  or  else  to  signify  the  term  from  which,  that  is,  from  an  antecedent 
ti  on -exigence  ;  they  confounding  both  these  together  ;  whereof  the  first  only  true, 
the  Utter  false,  Agnin,  others  staggered  with  the  plausibility  of  this  proposition; 
partly  becanso  no  artificial  thing  (<w  a  house  or  garment)  can  be  made  by  men,  but 
cut  of  pre-existing  matter ;  and  partly  because  ancient  physioJegera  maintained 
the  same  also  concerning  natural  generations,  that  no  new  real  entity  or  substance 
ton  Id  he  therein  produced ;  and  lastly,  because  it  is  certain,  that  no  hflp*JtlbU 
ng  can  create  any  new  substance  ;  they  being  therefore  apt  to  m< 
.vlwisoever,  by  these  scantlings.  But  as  easy  for  a  perfect  I 
n  world,  matter  and  alt,  out  of  nothing  (in  this  sense,  that  is,  out  of  an  ante* 
m on -existence),  m  for  in  to  create  a  thought,  or  to  move  a  finger,  or  for  the  sun 
send  out  ray  a.  For  an  imperfect  substance,  which  once  was  not,  to  be  brought 
being  by  God,  this  not  impossible,  in  any  of  the  foremen tioned  senses  ; 
having  not  only  infinitely  greater  perfection,  hut  also  sufficient  productive  or 
etnanatire  power,  True,  that  infinite  power  cannot  do  things  in  their  own 
impossible,  but  notL  rnpossibfe  but    what  contradictimis •  tand 

a  contradiction  for  any  thing,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  and  not  be  ; 
yet  none  at  all,  for  an  imperfect  being  (which  is  in  its  nature  contingent  to 
ce),  after  it  had  not  been,  to  be.  Wherefore,  since  the  making  of  a 
to  be,  which  was  not  before,  is  no  way  contradictious,  nor  consequently 
its  own  nature  impossible ;  it  must  needs  be  an  object  of  perfect  power. 
Furthermore,  if  no  real  entity  or  substance  could  possibly  be  brought  out  of 
non-existence  into  being,  then  must  the  reason  hereof  be,  because  no  substance 
can  derive  its  whole  being  from  another  substance.  But  from  hence,  it  would 
i tint  whatsoever  is  substantial,  did  not  only  exist  from  eternity,  but  also  of 
independently  upon  any  thing  else.  Whereas,  first,  the  pre- eternity  of 
temporary  beings  Dot  agreeable  to  reason  ;  and  then,  to  suppose  imperfect  sub- 
stances to  have  existed  of  themselves  and  necessarily*,  is  to  suppose  something  to 
come  from  nothing,  in  the  impossible  sense ;  they  baring  no  necessary  self* 
existence  in  their  nature.  As  they,  who  nThrm  all  substance  to  he  body,  Ad  no 
body  to  be  able  to  move  itself,  though  supposing  motion  to  have  been  from 
i  make  thi*  mutton  to  come  from  nothing,  or  Le  caused  by  notlung, 
bat  in  it*  nature^conlingeutly  possible  to  be,  or  not  be,  could  not  exist  of  itself j 
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but  mart  derive  its  being  from  something  else,  which  necessarily  existeth/  Plated 
distinction  therefore  betwixt  two  kinds  of  substance*  mult  needs  he  adauu«l 
that  which  always  is,  and  was  never  made  j  and  thai  whid*  is  made,  or  had  i 
beginning,  \X  Lastly,  if  this  true,  that  no  substance  makenblc  or  producible,* 
would  not  only  follow  from  thence  (as  the  Epicurean  Atheist  supposes)  tlar. 
matter,  but  also  that  all  souls  (at  least  human)  did  exist  of  themselves,  fraa 
eternity,  independently  upon  any  thing  else  \  it  being  impossible,  that  Mind  cr 
Soul  should  be  a  modification  of  senseless  matter,  or  result  from  figures*  suet, 
motions,  and  magnitudes.  Human  souls  substantial,  and  therefore,  according  to 
this  doctrine,  must  hare  been  never  made;  whereas  Atheists  stiffly  deny  both 
their  pre  and  post-existence.  Those  pagan  Thcists*  who  held  the  eternity  of 
human  minds,  supposed  them,  notwithstanding,  to  have  depended  upon  the  ! 
as  their  cause.  Before  proved,  thai  there  can  be  but  one  understanding  Beinj, 
telf-existfot.  If  human  souls  depend  upon  the  Deity  as  their  cause,  then  doubt* 
Jess  matter  also,  14.  A  common,  but  great  mistake,  that  no  pagan  TheJst  era* 
acknowledged  any  creative  power  out  of  nothing;  or  else,  that  God  was  the  can* 
of  any  substance.  Plato's  definition  of  effective  power,  in  general,  and  his  affirm 
;ition,  that  the  divine  efficiency  is  that  whereby  things  are  made  after  they  b»j 
not  been,  Certain,  that  he  did  not  understand  this  of  the  production  of  souls  out 
of  matter,  he  supposing  them  to  be  before  matter,  and  therefore  made  by  God  out 
of  nothing  pre-existing.  All  philosophers,  who  held  the  immortality  and  inoor- 
poreity  of  the  soul,  asserted  it  to  have  been  caused  by  God,  either  in  time,  at 
from  eternity.  Plutarch's  singularity  here.  Unquestionable,,  that  the  Platens** 
supposed  one  substance  to  receive  its  whole  being  from  another ;  in  tint  thn 
derive  their  second  hypostasis  or  substance,  though  eternal,  from  the  first;  snd 
their  third  from  both  ;  and  ail  inferior  ranks  of  brings  from  nil  three.  I' 
Porphyrin*,  JambUchus,  Hierodea,  Proelua,  and  others,  derived  matter  bom  tat 
Deity.    Thus  the  I  and  the  old  Egyptian,  or  Uermak  thaology 

also,  according  to  Jamblichus.  Those  Plutooists,  who  supposed  the  world  an  J 
souls  eternal,  conceived  them  to   I  •  h  from  the 

Deity  as  if  made  in  time,  15,  Having  now  disproved  this  proposition,  *  nothing 
Out  of  nothing, '  in  the  atheistic  sense,  viz.  Thiit  no  substance  was  caused,  or 
derived  its  being  from  another,  but  whatsoever  is  substantial,  did  exist  of  itself 
from  eternity,  independently;  we  are,  in  ihu  H  ike  it  appear  alto, 

that  were  it  true,  it  would  no  more  oppose  theism  than  it  doth  atheism,  Fui»e- 
hoods  (though  not  truths)  may  disagree.  Plutarch,  the  Stoics,  and  others,  who 
made  God  the  creator  of  no  substance,  though  not  genuine,  yet  zealous  I 
But  the  ancient  Atheists,  both  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  generated  and  corrupted  all 
that  is,  produced  atl  things  out  of  nothing,  or  non-existence,  and  reduced 
i  into  nothing  again;  the  bare  substance  of  n  tod**     The  s 

done  by  the  Democratic  and  Epicurean  Atheist*  Ifeemsajrea,  the  mul 
objection  ;  though,  according  to  the  principles  of  their  own  atomn 
is  impossible  that  life  and  understand ingr  souJ  mid  mind,  should  be  more  modifi- 
cation* of  matter.  As  T heists  give  a  creative  power  of  all,  out  .  to  the 
Deity;  so  do  Atheists  to  passive  and  dead  matter*  Wherefore  this  can  bo  go 
argument  against  theism ;  it  equally  opposing  atheism.  16,  An  anacephalaxaii ; 
wherein  observable,  that  Cicero  makes  da-  mniln  fieri,  and  sine  causa*  "to  be 
made  out  of  nothing/1  and  *  to  ho  made  without  a  cause,1*  one  and  the  self- 
same thing  t  as  also,  that  he  doth  not  confine  this  to  the  materia]  osuat 
only.    Our  third  and  last  undertaking  ;   to  prove,  that  Atheists  produce  rtal 
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I  out  of  nothing*  in  4m  first  impossible  sense  $  that  is,  without  a  cause, 

17,  A  brief  synopsis  of  sibeism  ;  that  mutter  being  the  only  substance,  is  there- 
fore 1  made  thing;  and  that  whatsoever  else  if  in  the  world,  besides  the 
hure  substance   thereof,  was  made  out  of  matter,  or  produced  from  that  alone. 

18.  The  first  argument ;  when  Atheists  affirm  matter  to  be  the  only  substance, 
awl  all  Uung«  to  be  made  out  of  that,  they  suppose  all  to  be  made  without  an 

n;  which   ri  In  bring  them   from  nothing  in  an  impossible  aenae. 
Though  something  may  be  mn  i  material  cause  pre-existing;  yet  cannot 

any  thing  possibly  be  made  without  an   efficient  cause*     WhertfWir,   if  there  be 

de  which  was  not  before,  there  must  of  necessity  be  besides  matter, 
ce,  as  the  active  efficient  cause  thereof.   The  atheistic  hy  |*othesii 
supposes  things  to  be  made  without  any  aetii  Whereas 

the  Epicurean  Atheifts  attribute  the  <  Ihcn  my  of  nil  to  locnJ  motion ;  and  yet 
deny  matter  or  body  (their  only  substance)  a  sclj-movin^  power.  They  hereby 
make  »  the  world  to  have  been  without  a  cause,  or  to  came 

fmm   nnthm::  an  agent;  all  efficiency  without  an  effi 

Id.  Again ,  should  we  grant  these  Atheists  motion  without  a  cause,  yet  could  not 
dead  and  senseless  matter,  together  with  motion,  ever  beget  life,  tense,  imd  under- 
standing;  because  this  would  he  something  out  of  nothing,  in  way  of  causality, 
local  n  <  modifications  of  matter,  as  figure,  place,  site  and 

I  hose  spnrious  Theists  confuted,  who  en: 

rid,  ili:m  a  carpentct  doth  in 

Bliat  nothing  can  be  made  out  of 
him  (o  make  sou?*  out  of  dtftd  and  senseless  matter, 
which    is   to    bring    them  from    nothing    in   way   of   causntiLy,      *2Q,    Declared 
That  the  ancient  Italics  and  Pythngurics  proved  in  this  manner,  that  souls 
could  not  jiomihly  be  generated  out  of  matter  ;  becKune  nothing  can  eomo  from 
nothing,   in  way  of   causality.     The  subterfuge   of  the   atheistic    Ionics   out   of 
Aristotle  j  that  matter  being  the  only  substance,  and  life,  sense,  and  understanding 
nothing  but  the   passions,  affections,  and  dispositions  thereof  f  the  production  of 
them  out  of  matter,  no  production  of  any  new  real  cntiu ,     Jl,  Answer  .  Atheists 
it  for  granted  that  there  is  no  other  substance  besides  body   or  matter, 
»  falsely  conclude  life,  sense,  and  understanding  to  be  accidents  or  modes 
of  matter;  they  being  indeed  the  modes  or  attributes  of  substance  in  corporeal  and 
self-act  ite.     A  mode  that  which  cannot  be  coi  hi  mi  the  thing,  whereof 

it  i*  a  mode  ;  but  life  and  cogitation  may  he  conceived,  without  corporeal 
extension;  and  indeed,  cannot  be  conceited  with  It,  22,  The  chief  occasion  of 
this  error,  from  qualities  and  forms;  as  because  the  quality  of  hent  and  form  of 
fire  may  be  generated  out  of  matter,  therefore  life,  cogitation,  arid  understanding 
also*  But  the  Atomic  Atheists  themselves  explode  qualities,  as  things  really 
distinct  from  the  figure,  site,  and  motion  of  parta,  for  this  very  reason,  because 
nothing  cam  be  made  out  of  nothing  causally.  The  vulgar  opinion  of  such  real 
qualities  in  bodies,  only  from  men's  mistaking  their  own  fancies,  apparitions, 
passions,  affections,  and  seeming*,  tor  things)  really  existing  without  them.  That 
in  these  qualities,  which  is  distinct  from  the  figure,  site,  and  motion  of  parts,  not 
lite  accidents  and  modifications  of  metiers,  but  of  our  own  souls*  The  atomic 
Atheist*  infinitely  absurd;  when  exploding  qualities,  beeouse  nothing  con  come 
out  of  nothing,  themselves  bring  life,  sense,  and  understanding,  out  of  nothing, 
in  way  of  causality.  That  opinion,  that  cogitation  is  nothing  hut  local  motion, 
and  men  themselves  but  mere  machines,  prodigious  sottishness,  or  intolerable 
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impudence.  23,  Very  observable  bete,  that  Epicurus  himself,  having  a  mind  to 
assert  contingent  liberty,  eonfesseth,  that  he  could  not  do  this^  unless  there  wen 
some  such  thing  in  the  prim  iples  ;  because  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing, 
or  caused  by  nothing  :  and  therefore  does  he  ridiculously  feign  njfei 
atoms,  to  solve  that  phenomenon  of  free  -will.  Wherefore,  he  niitat  n< 
guilty  of  an  tut  possible  production,  of  something  out  of  nothing,  when  lie  bring) 
■out  and  mind  out  of  dead,  senseless  atoms.  Were  there  no  substantial  &nd 
eternal  life  and  understanding  in  the  universe,  there  could  none  have  been  «■« 
produced;  because  it  must  have  come  from  nothing,  or  been  made  without  acnuic 
That  dark  philosophy  which  educes,  not  only  real  qualities  and  substantial  fonni, 
but  also  souls  themselves,  nt  least  sensitive,  out  of  the  power  of  the  nutter, 
educes  them  out  of  nothing,  or  makes  them  without  a  cause  j  and  so  prepare*  i 
direct  way  to  atheism.  24.  They  who  suppose  matter,  otherwise  than  by 
motion,  and  by  n  kind  of  miraculous  efficiency,  to  produce  srodi  and 
minds,  attribute  that  creative  power  to  this  senseless  and  bnetitf  matter, 
which  themselves  deny*  to  a  perfect  Being,  as  an  absolute  impossibility.  'Phut 
have  we  demonstrated  the  impossibility  and  nonsense  of  all  atheism  from  this  \xn 
principle,  Tltat  nothing  can  be  made  from  nothing,  or  without  sufficient  erase,. 

Wherefore,  if  no  middle  betwixt  these  two,  but  all  things  must  either  eprinf 
from  a  God,  nr  matter  ;  then  is  this  also  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
by  deduction  to  impossible:  either  there  is  a  God,  or  else  all  things  art:  dental 
from  dead  and  senseless  matter*  but  this  latter  is  impossible ;  therefore  a  God. 
Nevertheless,  that  the  existence  of  a  God  may  be  further  directly  proved  akt 
from  the  same  principle,  rightly  understood,  u  nothing  out  of  nothing  *  causallj, 
or  nothing,  caused  by  nothing,  neither  efficiently,  n-jr  materially,  2ti.  B v  thew 
Steps !  first,  that  there  was  never  nothing,  but  something  or  other  did  exist  of 
itself  from  eternity,  unmade,  and  independently  upon  any  tiling  else,  traUmas* 
lically  certain  j  from  this  principle,  *  noflung  from  nothing."  Had  there  been 
once  nothing,  there  could  never  have  been  any  thing.  Again,  Whatsoever  did 
exist  of  itself  from  eternity,  must  have  so  existed  necessarily,  and  not  by  any  frre 
will  and  choice.  Certain  therefore,  that  there  is  something  actually  in  being,  whose 
existence  is  and  always  was  necessary.  Now  that,  which  exists  necessarily,  of 
itself,  must  have  necessity  of  existence  in  its  nature  ;  which  nothing  but  a  perfect 
Being  both*  Therefore  there  Is  a  perfect  Being  ;  and  nothing  eke  besides  tail 
did  exist  of  itself  from  eternity,  hut  all  other  things  whatsoever  (whether  souls  at 
matter)  were  made  by  it.  To  suppose  any  thing  to  exist  of  itself  necessarily,  ilui 
hath  no  necessary  existence  in  its  nature,  is  to  suppose  that  necessary  existence  to 
have  come  from  nothing.  27.  Three  reasons,  why  some  Theists  have  been  to 
staggering  and  sceptical  about  the  necessary  self- existence  of  mutter.  Fin 
an  idiotic;.  utificial  things  cannot  be  mode  by  men,  but  out 

of  pre- en iatcnt  matter,  therefore  nothing  by  God,  or  a  perfect  Being,  tan  be  other* 
wise  made.    Secondly,  because  some  of  them  1m  d  CXqi*  aawjia  rvr, 

uan  incorporeal  byle"  or  first  mutter  unmade  j  an  older  opinion  than  Aristotle. 
Whereas  this  really  nothing,  but  a  metaphysical  notion  nt  tin-  potentiality  or  possi* 
bility  of  things,  respectively  to  the  Deity.  Lastly,  because  some  of  tbem  hats 
conceived  body  and  space  to  he  really  the  same  thing  ;    and  sp  •.isUiidy 

infinite,  eternal,  and  necessarily  existent.     But  if  space  he  not  the  cm 

itself,  as  some  suppose*  but  of  body,  only  considered  abstractly,  from  this 
or  that »  and  therefore  immovcubly  ;    then  no  »uf,<  ,  kd  for  the  positive 

infinity,  or  the  indemnity  thereof!  ns  Cartesim  imagined  :  we  being  certain  of  no 
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more  than  this,  that  be  the  world  and  iU  space,  or  extension,  never  so  great,  yet 
it  might  be  still  greater  and  greater  infinitely;  for  which  very  cause,  it  could  never 
be  positively  infinite.  This  possibility  of  more  body  and  space,  further  and  further 
Indefinitely,  or  without  end,  as  also  its  eternity,  mistaken,  for  actual  space  and 
distance  poakifely  infinite  and  eternal.  Nor  is  there  perhaps  any  such  great 
absurdity,  in  the  finiteness  of  actual  space  and  distance  (according  to  this  hypo- 
thesis), as  some  conceive.  98.  Moreorer,  the  existence  of  a  God  may  be  further 
proved  from  this  common  notion,  M  Nothing  from  nothing  causally;"  not  only 
became  ware  there  no  God,  that  idea,  which  we  hare  of  a  perfect  Being,  must 
hare  come  from  nothing,  and  be  the  conception  of  nothing  ;  but  also  all  die  other 
intelligible  ideas  of  our  minds  must  hare  come  from  nothing  likewise,  tbey  being 
not  derived  from  sense.  All  minds,  and  their  intelligible  ideas,  by  way  of  parti- 
cipation, from  one  perfect  omnipotent  Being,  comprehending  itself.  29.  How- 
ever, certain  from  this  principle,  u  nothing  from  nothing,**  or  "  nothing  caused  by 
nothing  t"  that  souls  and  minds  could  never  have  emerged  out  of  dead  and  sense- 
leas  matter,  or  from  figures,  sites,  and  motions ;  and  therefore  must  either  have 
all  existed  of  themselves,  necessarily  from  eternity;  or  else  be  created  by  the 
Deity,  out  of  nothing  pre-existing.  Concluded,  that  the  existence  of  a  God  is 
altogether  as  certain,  as  that  our  human  souls  did  not  all  exist  from  eternity,  of 
themselves,  necessarily.  Thus  is  the  second  atheistic  argumentation  against  omni- 
potence or  divine  creation,  from  that  false  principle, "  nothing  out  of  nothing," 
in  the  atheistic  sense  (which  is,  that  nothing  could  be  brought  out  of  non-existence 
into  being,  or  no  substance  derive  its  whole  being  from  another  substance,  but  all 
was  seitexistent  from  eternity)  abundantly  confuted  ;  it  having  been  demonstrated, 
that  unless  there  be  a  God,  or  a  perfect  omnipotent  Being,  and  Creator,  something 
must  have  come  from  nothing  in  the  impossible  sense;  that  is,  have  been  caused 
by  nothing,  or  made  without  a  cause. 

We  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  Achilles  of  the  Atheists, 
their  invincible  argument  against  a  divine  creation  and  omnipo- 
tence ;  because,  "Nothing  could  come  from  nothing."  It  being 
concluded  from  hence  that  whatsoever  substantially  or  really  is, 
was  from  all  eternity  of  itself  unmade  or  uncreated  by  any 
Deity.  Or  else  thus:  by  God  is  always  understood  a  Creator 
of  some  real  entity  or  other  out  of  nothing ;  but  it  is  an  un- 
doubted principle  of  reason  and  philosophy,  an  undeniable  com- 
mon notion,  that "  Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing,"  and  there- 
fore there  can  be  no  such  creative  power  as  this.  And  here  we 
shall  perform  these  three  things;  first,  we  shall  show  that  in 
some  senses,  this  is  indeed  an  unquestionable  truth,  and  common 
notion,  that  "  Nothing  can  come  from  nothing,"  and  what  those 
senses  are.  Secondly,  we  shall  make  it  evident  that  in  the 
sense  of  this  atheistic  objection,  it  is  absolutely  false  that 
"  Nothing  can  come  from  nothing,"  or  be  made  out  of  nothing ; 
and  that  a  divine  creation  and  omnipotence  can  be  no  way 
impugned  from  the  forcmentioned  principle  rightly  understood. 
Thirdly  and  lastly,  we  shall  prove  that  as  from  this  principle  or 
common  notion,  "  Nothing  out  of  nothing,"  there  can  be  no 
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execution  at  all  done  against  theism,  or  a  divine  creation ;  eo 
from  the  very  same  rightly  understood*  the  impossibility  of  all 
atheism  may  be  demonstratively  proved,  it  bringing  something 
out  of  nothing  in  an  impossible  sense ;  as  also  the  existence  of  a 
God  evinced. 

We  grant  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  is  in  some 
sense  an  undoubted  principle  of  reason,  or  an  undeniable  common 
notion,  that  ™  Nothing  can  come  from  nothing.1'  For,  first,  it  ii 
unquestionably  true,  that  "  Nothing,  which  once  was  not,  could 
ever  of  itself  come  into  being  ;n  or  that  **  Nothing  could  bring 
itself  out  of  non-existence  into  Vicing ;"  that  **  Nothj  ,  take 

beginning  of  existence  from  ii  i  -r  that  "  Nothing  can  be 

be  made  or  produced  without  an  efficient  cause/*  And  from 
hence,  as  hath  been  already  intimated,  is  it  demonstratively 
certain  that  every  thing  was  not  made,  but  that  ther< 
thing  necessarily  self-existent,  and  which  could  not  but  be.  For 
had  every  thing  been  made,  then  must  something  of  necessity 
have  been  made  out  of  nothing  by  itself;  which  ie  impossible. 

Again :  As  nothing  which  was  not  could  ever  of  itself  come 
into  being,  or  be  made  without  any  efficient  cause ;  so  is  it  cer- 
tain likewise,  that  nothing  can  be  efficiently  caused  or  produced 
that  which  bath  not  in  it  at  least  equal  (if  not  greater;  per- 
ion3  as  also  sufficient  power  to  produce  the  same.  We  say, 
nothing  which  was  not  could  ever  be  brought  into  being  by 
that  which  hath  not  formally  equal  perfection  in  it:  because 
nothing  can  give  what  it  hath  not,  and  therefore,  so  much  of 
the  perfection  or  entity  of  the  effect,  as  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  supposed  cause,  so  much  thereof  must  needs  come  from 
nothing  or  he  made  without  a  cause.  Moreover,  whata 
hath  equal  perfection  to  {mother  thing,  couM  not  therefore  cause 
or  produce  that  other  thing;  because  it  might  cither  have  no 
active  power  at  all,  as  matter  hath  not,  it  being  merely  passive, 
he  no  sufficient  active  and  productive  power.  A 
nple,  though  it  be  not  impossible  that  motion,  which  once 
was  not,  should  be  produced ;  yet  is  it  impossible  that  it  should 
be  ever  produced  without  a  sufficient  cause.  Wherefore,  if 
there  were  once  no  motion  at  all  in  the  whole  world,  nor  no  life, 
or  self-active  power  in  any  thing,  but  all  were  dead  ;  then  is  it 
certain  that  there  could  never  possiblv  arise  any  motion  or 
mutation  iu  it  to  all  eternity.  There  being  no  sufficient  i 
to  produce  the  same;  since  nothing  can  produce  motion  but  that 
which  hath  life  or  self-activity  in  it;  and  if  motion,  or  any 
thing  else,  should  begin  to  Iks  without  a  sufficient  cause,  then 
must  it  needs  be  caused  by  itself,  or  of  itself  come  into  being* 
which  is  a  thing  impossible*  Now,  no  imperfect  Being  what- 
soever hath  a  sufficient  emanativo  jwawer  to  create  any  other 
substance,  or  produce  it  out  of  nothing ;  the  utmost  that  can  be 
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done  by  imperfect  beings,  is  only  to  produce  new  accidents  and 
modifications;  as  human  souls  can  produce  new  cogitations  in 
themselves,  and  new  local  motion  in  bodies.  No  imperfect 
being  is  substantially  ema native,  or  can  produce  another  sub* 
stance  out  of  non-existence.  Therefore,  for  any  substance  to  be 
brought  into  being  by  an  imperfect  substance,  which  hath  not 
sufficient  emanative  or  creative  power,  is  a  thing  plainly  im- 
possible ;  it  being  all  one  as  to  say,  that  a  substance  might  of 
itself  come  out  of  nothing  into  being.  And  thus  is  it  granted, 
that  no  substance  could  be  treated,  or  brought  out  of  non- 
existence into  being,  but  by  the  sole  efficiency  of  an  absolutely 
perfect  Being,  which  hath  both  greater  perfection,  (it  eminently 
containing  all  things  in  it,)  and  also  a  sufficient  emanative  or 
creative  power. 

And  now  have  we  given  an  account  of  two  senses,  wherein 
it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to  come  from  nothing  ;  one,  for  a 
thing  which  was  not,  to  bring  itself  into  being,  or  to  be  made 
without  an  efficient  cause.  Another,  for  a  thing  to  be  efficiently 
caused  by  that  which  hath  not  at  least  equal  perfection  in  it,  or 
a  sufficient  emanative  or  productive  power,  both  which  senses 
of  this  axiom  respect  the  efficient  cause ;  and  thus  was  it  fre- 
quently understood  by  divers  of  the  ancients,  and  particularly 
by  Cicero.5  We  shall  now  propound  a  third  sense,  wherein  this 
axiom  is  also  verified,  that  "  Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  x 
nothing,"  respecting  chiefly  the  material  cause.  For  since  no 
imperfect  natural  being  hath  any  creative  power,  or  can  effi- 
ciently produce  atiy  new  substance,  or  real  entity,  which  was  not 
before,  into  being,  but  only  act  upon  pre-existing  matter  by 
motion,  and  modify  the  same ;  and  since  matter,  as  such,  being 
merely  passive,  cannot  cause  any  thing  that  was  not  before, 
or  will  not  result  from  the  composition  or  modification  of  it ;  it 
follows  undeniably,  that  in  all  natural  generations  and  produc- 
tions out  of  pre-existent  matter  (without  a  divine  creation) 
there  can  never  be  any  new  substance  or  real  entity  brought  out 
of  non-existence  into  being.  And  this  was  that  very  thing,  and 
no  other,  which  the  ancient  physiologers  meant,  when,  (as 
Aristotle6  tells  us)  they  so  much  insisted  upon  this  principle : 
To  yiyviipevov  Ik  /ultj  ovtwv  yivttrOai  aSvvarov,  "  That  it  was 
impossible  that  any  real  entity  should  be  (naturally)  made  or 
generated  out  of  nothing ;  or,  as  it  is  also  otherwise  expressed  :7 
OitSlv  ovSl  ytv«r$ai  oi/Sl  (pdtlpzcrOai  tCjv  ovtwv,  "  That  no  real 

*  The  learned  Doctor  adduces  a  passage  to  this  purport  below  from  Cicero's  book, 
De  Fato. 

*  Natural.  Auscultat.  lib.  1.  cap.  5.   p.  451.  torn.  1 .  opp.     See  also  cap.  8.  p.  457. 
and  elsewhere. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  p.  457.  torn.  1.  opp.     There  are  some  other  passages  to  the 
same  effect  in  Aristotle,  which  I  consider  it  superfluous  to  quote  in  this  place. 

VOL.  III.  <* 
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entity   was  cither  generated   or   corrupted."     Th.it  is,  th 
natural  genet  oormptione  and  alterations,  (where  God  h 

not  miraculously  to  interpose)  there  i 
new   -uK-  r  real  entity,  out  of  nothing,  nor  annihilation, 

D  of  any  into  nothing. 
Wt  are  not  ignorant  thai  the  generality  of  modern  writer* 
interpreted  thi,s  doctrine  of  the  old  phyriologera  in  Art** 
totle  into  i[utte  different  sense;    as  designing  therein  to  take 
all  divine   OTe&tioti   out  of  nothing,  (or  non-existerr 
making  all  things  to  have  sprung  out  of*  matter  (existir 
iUelf   from   eternity)    either    without   a  God,   or  eke  ru 
Purrnenides  and    Empidocles,  and  other  assertoj 
dootrtQflj    were    undoubted    Theists)    with    him*       So   that 
God  eon]  I  not  create  any  new  entity  out  of  nothing,  hut 
thingi  out  of  pre-existing  unmade  matter,  as  a  carp. 
.  caver  a  piece  of  cloili.     Arid    thus  i 
ken  for  granted,  that  no  Pagan  philosopher 
bo   far  as  to  acknowledge  a  divine  creation  of  any  I 
out  of  nothing,  in  the  sense  of  Christian  theologers,      And 
we  grant  indeed,  that  besides  the  Stoics    then  have  been   «onie 
other  philosophic  Theists  amongst  the  Pagans  of  this  p< 
that  nothi  oof  ootlld  he  made  by  (i  i  CM|| 

of  something  pre-existing;  as   Plutarehus  Cheroncnsis  for  one! 
who  in  a  place  already  cited  positively  iffirtDith  I*  lot*  fit  v  fc&pop 

•  t;  Mcefted  two  pHtidplfs  «r  tl 

nttef,   i*   n^ 

Klhjcet  in   liia    I 

•  • 

'  nvrr^i'in  to  thi*  ilm-trine  :  of  «ti 
ro  Kcms   r 
nrnon  about  the  nature  of  matter  itsdft  which  the) 

or  while  *nm*  of  them,  including  M.  .   lib,   IT.  ftd 

d  matter  to  be  al writ  a  -  !  sohserTie?* 

he    pleases,    others    nsaerutl   that   it   not   un  rtfuMM 

and  thwart*  the  wishes  of  the  Creator:  from  which 

sng  al!  the  erils  that  afflict   mnnkind  find  the  natun 
vltsv  hai  been  touched  upon  hj  Seneca,  in  his  Ptw 
v  own  pm, 

drawn  from  ! 

■ 
I 

,  it  turni  altogether   U 
Whethi-r  the  in n. 


■.  1 0  U .  torn*?,  app*     The  learned 
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vwb  &eou  ytyovlvai,  rrjv  Si  ovtrfav  kcl\  CXijv  l£  fa  yfyovcv,  ov 
ytvofitvriv,  a\Xa  inroKUfiivriv  ati  ry  £r)/Aiovpyi{>,  "  That  though 
the  world  were  indeed  made  by  God,  yet  the  substance  or  matter 
out  of  which  it  was  made,  was  not  made."  And  then  he  sub- 
joins this  very  reason  for  it :  Ov  yap  U  rov  jutfj  ovrog  yivt<n& 
aXX  lie  Tov*firj  KaXoict  /itjS'  itcavwg  t\ovroc9  i^C  otic/ac  koI  Ifiartov 
Ka\  avSoiavrog,  "  Because  there  can  be  no  making  of  any  thing 
out  of  nothing,  but  only  out  of  something  pre-existing,  not 
rightly  ordered  or  sufficiently  disposed ;  as  in  a  house,  garment, 
or  statue."  From  which  conceit  of  Plutarch's,  though  he  were 
otherwise  ingenious,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  dull  Boeotic 
air  had  too  much  effect  upon  him.  However,  neither  Plutarch 
nor  the  Stoics,  as  we  conceive,  are  for  this  to  be  accounted 
absolute  and  downright  Atheists,  but  only  imperfect,  mongrel, 
and  spurious  Theists.  And  therefore,  were  Atheists  never  so 
much  able  to  prove  that  there  could  be  no  creation  out  of  nothing 
pre-existing,  which  they  cannot  at  all  do ;  yet  would  not  this 
overthrow  theism  in  general,  there  being  a  latitude  therein. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  undeniably  appear  from  what  shall  follow, 
that  those  ancient  Italics  and  Pythogorics  were  so  far  from 
intending  here  any  such  thing,  to  deduce  all  things  out  of 
matter,  either  without,  or  with  a  God,  as  that  they  plainly 
designed  the  very  contrary;  namely,  to  prove  that  no  real 
entity  could  be  made  out  of  matter,  and  particularly  that  souls 
could  not  be  generated  out  of  the  same ;  which  therefore  of 
necessity  must,  according  to  them,  have  another  divine  original, 
and  be  made  by  God,  not  out  of  matter,  but  out  of  nothing 
pre-existing;  since  it  could  not  be  supposed  by  any,  that  all 
souls  existed  of  themselves  from  eternity  unmade.  And  indeed, 
all  those  Pagan  philosophers  who  asserted  the  incorporeity  of 
souls,  must  of  necessity,  in  like  manner,  suppose  them  not  to 
have  been  made  out  of  pre-existing  matter,  but  by  God  out  of 
nothing.  Plutarch  being  only  here  to  be  excepted,  by  reason  of 
a  certain  odd  hypothesis  which  he  had,  that  was  peculiarly  his 
own,  of  a  third  principle  besides  God  and  matter,  a  disorderly 
soul,  or  evil  demon  self-existent,  who  therefore  seems  to  have 
supposed  all  particular  human  souls  to  have  been  made  neither 
out  of  nothing,  nor  yet  out  of  matter  or  body  pre- existing,  but 
out  of  a  certain  strange  commixture  of  the  substance  of  that 
evil  soul,  and  God,  blended  together :  upon  which  account  does 
he  affirm  souls  to  be  not  so  much  ipyov  as  fiipog  Stov,  not  so 
much  "  the  work  of  God"  as  "  a  part  of  him."     And  now,  let 

ought  to  have  added  that  Plutarch  gives  this  as  Plato's,  ratheT  than  his  own  opinion,  and 
merely  considers  it  as  preferable  to  the  rest  of  the  dogmas  put  forth  by  philosophers  on 
the  subject  of  the  world.  But  being  a  warm  admirer  of  Plato's  discipline,  and  sparing 
no  pains  to  purge  and  clear  him  from  all  taint  of  error,  he  thought  proper  to  omit  this 
altogether. 

G  2 
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any  one  judge,  whether  upon  Plutarch's  account,  there  be  not 
yet  further  reason  to  complain  of  this  Boeotic  air.10  Wherefore 
we  conclude  that  those  old  physiologers  in  Aristotle,  who  in- 
sisted so  much  upon  that  principle,  that  no  real  entity  could  be 
made  or  generated  out  of  nothing,  acted  only  as  physiologers 
therein,  and  not  as  theolpgers  or  metaphysicians;  they  not 
opposing  a  divine  creation  out  of  nothing  pre-existing,  but  only 
contending  that  no  new  entity  could  be  made  out  of  matter,  and 
that  in  natural  generations  and  corruptions  there  was  no  creation 
or  annihilation  of  any  thing.1 

But  what  the  true  scope  and  meaning  of  these  physiologers 
indeed  was,  will  more  plainly  appear  from  that  use  or  improve- 
ment which  themselves  made  of  this  philosophic  principle ;  and 
this  was  twofold.  For  first,  it  is  certain  that  upon  this 
foundation,  they  all  of  them  endeavoured  to  establish  a  peculiar 
kind  of  physiology,  and  some  atomology  or  other,  either  a 
homoeomery  or  an  anomoeomery,  a  similar  or  dissimilar  atomology, 
For  Anaxagoras,  looking  upon  this  maxim  of  the  Italic  philoso- 
phers, that  nothing  could  be  physically  made  out  of  nothing,  or 
no  real  entity  generated  or  corrupted,  as  an  undoubted  principle 
of  reason ;  and  being  also  not  able  to  conceive  otherwise  of  the 
forms  and  qualities  of  bodies,  than  that  they  were  real  entities, 
distinct  from  the  substance  of  matter,  or  its  modifications ;  con- 
cluded, that  therefore  in  generations,  corruptions,  and  alterations, 
these  were  not  created  out  of  nothing,  and  annihilated  into 
nothing,  but  that  every  thing  was  naturally  made,  *k  v-poturap- 
\6vtmv  kcI  ivvTrap\6vT(M)v9  "  out  of  pre-exist ent,  and  inexistent 
things ;"  and  consequently  that  there  were,  in  all  things,  similar 
atoms  and  particles  of  every  kind,  though  by  reason  of  their 
parvitude,  insensible  to  us,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  be  only 
that  which  was  most  predominant  and  conspicuous  in  it.  To 
wit,  that  bone  was  made  out  of  bony  atoms,  and  flesh  out  of  fleshy, 
hot  things  out  of  hot  atoms,  and  cold  things  out  of  cold,  black 
out  of  black,  and  white  out  of  white,  &c.  and  nothing  out  of 

u  On  this  opinion  of  Plutarch  we  have  already  commented  at  some  length,  cap.  4. 
sect.  12.  and  onr  remarks  there  will  show  with  how  much  justice  it  is  ascribed  to  him. 
At  present,  I  would  observe  merely,  that  Plutarch,  in  his  book  De  Anima  Procret- 
tione  ex  Timceo,  from  which  the  words  here  censured  are  extracted,  docs  not  bring 
forward  this  as  his  own,  but  as  what  he  considers  to  be  Plato's  doctrine  on  the  soul,  as 
propounded  in  the  Timcus.  As  to  himself,  after  the  manner  of  the  Academics^  to  which 
sect  he  in  all  probability  belonged,  he  neither  altogether  rejects  it,  nor  carries  his 
approval  so  far  as  to  hold  it  to  be  unquestionably  true.  This  being  the  case,  the 
learned  Doctor  seems  here  to  be  somewhat  too  severe  in  his  invectives  against  Plutarch, 

1  It  is  a  question  of  no  small  importance :  Whether  any  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers who  followed  reason  for  their  guide,  ever  proceeded  so  far  by  thinking  and 
reasoning,  as  to  decide  that  God  formed  matter  or  even  souls  out  of  nothing  For 
the  better  and  more  convenient  discussion  of  which  we  intend  to  collect  and  examine 
all  that  has  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Cud  worth  and  others  on  this  argument,  in  a  separate 
Dissertation,  to  be  appended  to  this  section. 


W    SOULS,    FROM    THAT    PR INC! PL E. 


itJiiu  every  thing  out  of  pre-existing  familiar  afeo 

xagoras  plainly  declared  \>  tile,* 

contraries  wore  made  out  of  one  toother,  they 
before  in-eiistent.     For  since  every  thing  must 
ty  be  Delude  either  out  of  something,  or  out  of  nothi 
d  all  phyeiologers  agree  that  it  is  Li  e  for  any  thing  to 

of  nothing  :  it  follows  unavoidably!  that  what* 
ted,  must  be  generated  out  of  things  pro-earifiting  and 
,  though  by  reason  of  their  parvitude,  insensible   to 
that  la,  out  of  similar  or  homogeneal  atoms,  of  which  there 
tme    of   all   kinds    in    every    thing;    every   thing    being 
led  iti  every  thing/*     Here,  therefore,  have  we  the  Anaxa* 
lean    honmumery,    or    similar    atomology,    built   upon    this 
iiple    of    reason,    as    its   foundation,    that    "Nothing    can 
at ti rally  be  made  or  generated  out  of  nothing ." 

tl  the  Italics  or  I'ythugorics,  as  well  before  Anaxagoras,  as 

him,    (with    whom    also    hitherto    concurred    Leucippua, 

und   Epicurus,  those  atheTzers  of  the   Italic  phy- 

tid  with  much  better  reason  from  the  same  fundamental 

Lclude,   that  since   these    forma   and    qualitiea   of 

■-tinnably  generated  and  corrupted,  they  were* 

ally  distinct  from  the  substance  of  matter, 

its  modifications,  but  only  different  dispQSrtioiH  or  modiG 

nns    of   the    insensible    parts    thereof,  causing  in  us  different 

and   this   was   the  first   original   of   the   dissimilar 

y.      In  matter  or  body  therefore,   as   such,  there 

J3thtn  >  these  philosophers  conceivable,  but  only  niagni- 

ide  of  parts,  Bgu  and  motion,  or  rest;  and  these  were 

elements,   out    of    which    inexisting,  and    variously 

iued  together,  they  supposed  all  those  forms  and  qualitiea 

iimonly  so  called)  in  generations  to  result,  without 

m  of  any  new  real  entity  out  of  nothing-     For  aa 

w  Letters  iu  the  alphabet  of  every  language,  differently 

mbined,  do  result  innumerable  syllables,  words,  and 

>liu  i  ,ing  all  the  several  things  in  heaven  and  earth; 

u  all  the  very  same  letters,  neither  more  nor 

ver,    but  only  transposed,  are  begotten  very  different  phan- 

sms  Is  iu  us,  but  without  the  production  of  any  new 

ire,  Natural.  Au»cult  lib.   I.  cap.  5.  p.  451. 

the  oHginn],  thut  a  mow  covfoflt 

'  L>l     <"£     iff    Tut'    ytl'trrjut     it    t'i\\fi\mi>    Til 
i^Ot      Hi  y&p  7rfl»*/i*v  tu  yftVfhfttvW  at'aytctf   ytvtttJm   17    t£ 
atrrwvt   TovTiuy    <vt,    Tit    pit'  tK    jiij    ttvTtov    yfyuirdttJ    ai-twarov 
0VO&<Tt  rr)c  $v£rfG  /twavriQ  04    irt\ri  Qvanur)  rd  ^ 

1    Tury  GyKiitv    i%  ih'atffJ/irwr ///iiif.       Sib    past    wmv    if    wnvri 
t%W$&  bl  Q*tv  yivt'tfttvov.     How  much  of  truth  tli 

1  tbn  nunjiy,  wilt   bt*  made  apparent  beta*,  «■!•  n  wu 
of  the  whole  of  this  n,ueftmn. 
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real  entity  out  of  nothing :  in  the  very  same  manner,  from  those 
fewer  letters  in  the  alphabet  of  the  cofporeal  nature,  variously 
combined,  or  from  the  different  modifications  of  matter,  in  respect 
of  magnitude,  of  parts,  figure,  site,  and  motion,  are  made  up 
and  spelled  out  all  those  syllables  of  things  that  are  in  the  whole 
world  without  the  production  of  any  new  real  entity.  Many 
times  the  very  same  numerical  matter,  neither  more  nor  less 
only  differently  modified,  causing  very  different  phantasms  in  us, 
which  are  therefore  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  forms  and  qualities 
in  the  things ;  as  when  the  same  water  is  successively  changed 
and  transformed  into  vapour,  snow,  nail,  and  ice.  And  to  this 
very  purpose  is  the  fore-mentioned  similitude  elegantly  pursued 
by  the  Epicurean  Poet,*  in  these  following  verses : 

Quin  etiam  refert  nostris  in  vereibus  ipsia, 
Cum  quibus  et  quali  sint  ordine  queque  locata. 
Namque  end  cm  ccelum,  mare,  terras,  flumina,  golem, 
Significant,  eadem  fruges,  arbusta,  animante*. 
Sic  ipsia  in  relnfc  item  jam  material 
Con  cu  reus,  mot  us,  ordo,  positura,  figune, 
Cum  permutantur,  mutari  res  quoque  debcnt. 

For  were  those  supposed  forms  and  qualities,  produced  in  gene- 
rations and  alterations,  entities  really  distinct  from  the  substance 
of  matter,  or  its  different  modifications,  in  respect  of  the  magni- 
tude, figure,  site,  and  motion  of  parts  (there  being  no  such  things 
before  inexisting,  as  Anaxagoras  supposed) ;  then  would  they 
materially  proceed  from  nothing,  which  is  a'  thing  impossible. 
And  this  dissimilar  atomology  of  the  ancient  Italics,  so  far  as 
to  these  material  forms  and  qualities,  seems  to  be  undoubtedly 
the  only  true  physiology ;  it  being  built  upon  this  sure  principle 
of  reason,  that  because  nothing  can  give  what  it  hath  not,  there- 
fore no  new  substance  or  real  entity  can  be  materially  produced 
in  the  generations  and  alterations  of  nature  as  such,  but  only 
modifications.  As  when  an  architect  builds  a  house,  or  a  weaver 
makes  a  piece  of  cloth,  there  is  only  a  different  modification  of 
the  pre-existent  matter. 

This  is  the  first  improvement  which  the  ancient  Italic  philo- 
sophers made  of  this  principle,  "  Nothing  can  be  (physically  and 
materially)  generated  out  of  nothing;"  or  that  "  fro  real  entity 
is  naturally  generated  or  corrupted;"  that  therefore  the  forms 
and  qualities  of  bodies  were  no  real  entities,  but  only  different 
modifications.  But  besides  this,  there  was  also  another  thing 
which  these  philosophers  principally  aimed  at  herein,  as  a  corol- 
lary deducible  from  the  same  principle  concerning  souls ;  that 
since  the  souls  of  animals,  especially  human,  are  unquestionably 
entities  really  distinct  from  matter,  and  all  its  modifications  (no 

•  Lib.  2.  p.  191.  Lamb.    [Verse  1012.] 
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magnitudes,  figures,  sites,  and  motions,  being  ever  able  to  beget 
cogitation  or  consciousness,  much  less  a  power  of  understanding 
eternal  verities) ;  that  therefore  these  could  not  be  generated  out 
of  matter,  nor  corrupted  into  the  same.  Because  forms  and 
qualities  are  continually  generated  and  corrupted,  made  out  of 
nothing,  and  reduced  to  nothing  again ;  therefore  are  they  no 
entities  really  distinct  from  matter  and  its  different  modifications: 
but  because  souls,  at  least  human,  are  unquestionably  entities 
realty  distinct  from  matter  and  all  its  modifications,  therefore 
can  they  not  possibly  be  generated  out  of  matter,  nor  corrupted 
into  the  same.  For  if  human  souls  were  generated  out  of  matter, 
then  must  some  real  entity  be  materially  produced  out  of  no- 
thing, there  being  nothing  of  life  and  cogitation  in  matter; 
which  is  a  thing  absolutely  impossible.  Wherefore,  these  philo- 
sophers concluded  concerning  souls,  that  being  not  generated  out 
of  matter,  they  were  insinuated  or  introduced  into  bodies  in 

? aerations.     And  this  was  always  a  great  controversy  betwixt 
heists  and  Atheists  concerning  the  human  soul,  as  Lucretius 
expresseth  it  :s 

Nata^nt,  an  contra  nascentibua  ineinuetur, 

Whether  it  were  made  or  generated  out  of  matter  (that  is,  in- 
deed out  of  nothing),  or  else  were  SvpaOtv,  "from  without," 
insinuated  into  bodies  in  generations  ?  Which  latter  opinion  of 
theirs  supposes  souls  as  well  to  have  existed  before  the  genera- 
rations  of  alf  animals,  as  to  exist  after  their  deaths  and  corrup- 
tions ;  there  being  properly  nothing  of  them  generated,  but  only 
their  union  with  those  particular  bodies.  So  that  the  generations 
and  corruptions  or  deaths  of  animals,  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
are  nothing  but  an  anagrammatical  transposition  of  things  in  the 
universe,  pre  and  post  existent  souls  being  sometimes  united  to 
one  body,  and  sometimes  to  another.  But  it  doth  not  therefore 
follow,  because  these  ancient  philosophers  held  souls  to  be  thus 
ingenerable,  and  to  have  pre-existed  before  the  generation  of 
animals,  that  therefore  they  supposed  all  souls  to  have  existed  of 
themselves  from  eternity  unmade:  this  bein<?  a  thing,  which 
was  never  asserted  any  more  by  Theist  than  Atheist ;  since  even 
those  philosophic  Theists,  who  maintained  aeternitatem  ani- 
morum,  "  the  eternity  of  human  minds  and  souls,"  together  with 
the  worlds,  did  notwithstanding  assert  their  essential  dependence 
upon  the  Deity,  like  that  of  the  lights  upon  the  sun ;  as  if  they 
were  a  kind  01  eternal  effulgency,  emanation,  or  eradiation  from 
an  eternal  sun.  Even  ProcTus4  himself,  that  great  champion  for 
the  eternity  of  the  world  and  souls  in  this  very  case,  when  he 

9  Lib.  1.  v.  114.  p.  48. 

*  Comment  in  Timamm  Platon.  lib.  ?•  p.  116 
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writes  against  Plutarch's  self-existent  evil  soul,  expressly  declar- 
ing, that  waaa  ipvX*l  ytvviifjLa  iari  roO  Gcov,  "  there  is  no  self-exist* 
ent  soul ;"  but  every  "  soul  whatsoever  is  the  work,  effect  and 
production  of  God."  Wherefore,  when  they  affirmed  souls  to 
be  ingenerable,  their  meaning  was  no  more  than  this,  that  they 
were  not  mere  accidental  things,  as  forms  and  qualities  are,  nor 
any  more  generated  out  of  matter,  than  matter  itself  is  generated 
out  of  something  else;  upon  which  account,  as  Aristotle*  informs 
us,  souls  were  called  also  by  them,  ap\ai,  "  principles,"  a&  well 
as  matter,  they  being  both  of  them  substances  in  the  universe 
alike  original ;  that  is,  neither  of  them  made  out  of  the  other. 

•  The  passage  here  meant,  if  I  mistake  not,  occurs  De  Anima,  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  p.  5. 
torn.  2.  opp.  and  runs  as  follows :  "Oaoiukv  ovv  Iwi  rb  KtvtloBai  rb  ifi^/vxov  dirl- 
fi\t\l/av,  ovroi  rb  KivrjriKtitrarov  vnkXabov  ri]V  +t'Xr)v'  &<roi  $$  lrr\  rb  yivmavuv 
xal  rb  aivOdvtaQai  ruv  oyrcuv,  ovroi  ty  Xiyovai  ri)v  ^v\riv  TA*S  *APXA'2, 
"  As  many,  therefore,  as  looked  to  the  motion  of  the  thing  animated,  considered  the 
soul  to  be  pre-eminently  adapted  for  moving :  but  those  who  regarded  the  knowledge 
and  serine  of  things  that  are,  call  the  soul  principles"  I  hare  thought  proper  to 
transcribe  the  whole  of  this  passage  of  Aristotle,  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  discus 
his  opinion  :  for  Dr.  Cud  worth  seems  to  me  to  err  materially  in  his  exposition  of  it. 
He  supposes  the  ancient  philosophers,  whose  opinion  the  Stagiritc  is  here  reciting,  to 
have  called  souls  apx<*lt  or  principles,  because  they  considered  them,*  like  matter  itself, 
to  be  self-existent  natures  and  principles,  as  it  were,  of  all  things.  But  in  addition  to 
that  being  exceedingly  que»tionable,  which  the  learned  Doctor  supposes  to  be  certain, 
that  the  philosophers  >to  whom  Aristotle  attributes  this  sentiment  are  Pythagoreans, 
the  meaning  of  those  philosophers  was  very  different  from  this.  Aristotle  distributes 
all  philosophers,  who  had  expressed  an  opinion  upon  the  nature  of  the  soul,  into  two 
classes,  and  tells  us,  that  some  regarded  the  motion  produced  by  the  soul  in  the  body, 
and  pronounced  the  soul  to  be  a  nature  pre-eminent  for  the  faculty  of  moving  ;  while 
others  attended  rather  to  the  sense  and  knowledge  possessed  by  the  soul,  and  decided 
it  to  be  ap%ai.  What  was  strictly  meant  by  these  latter  is  manifest  from  the  words 
which  follow  in  Aristotle  :  for  he  straightway  goes  on  to  say  :  Ot  fikv  irXtiovc  iroiovv- 
rtc  rdc  dp^dc,  o\  H  uiav  ravrtjv,  "  But  some  make  more  principles,  others  this  one 
only.**  After  which,  in  order  to  illustrate  what  he  has  advanced,  he  first  of  all  adduces 
the  example  of  Empedocles,  who  held  the  soul  to  be  compounded  of  all  the  elements : 
"Qairtp  'EfuriioicXfjc  fikv  Ik  rwv  ffrotxttwy  wavrwv  then  adds  that  of  Plato,  who 
in  his  Timaeus,  he  tells  us,  in  like  manner  made  the  soul  consist  of  all  the  elements: 
Tbv  airbv  $k  rpoVov  Iv  rtf  Tiftaiqt  UXaruv  ri)v  y^vynv  Ik  rSiv  0rotxfi*iy  wout. 
In  this  disputation  of  Aristotle's,  therefore,  ffroigcta  and  dp\ai  have  the  same  signifi- 
cation, and  mean  those  first  principles  or  element?,  from  which  philosophers  suppose 
the  whole  nature  of  things  to  be  derived.  Such  being  the  case,  it  appears  that  those 
who,  according  to  Aristotle,  called  the  soul  ap\ai  '  or  principles,  taught  that 
the  soul  is  composed  of  those  elements  of  which  universal  nature  consist*.  That 
many  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  held  this  opinion,  is  known  to  every  one  poe#ess» 
ing  even  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  these  subjects.  But  inasmuch  as  they  disagreed 
among  each  other  as  to  the  number,  some  supposing  one,  others  two,  others  four  prin- 
ciples of  things,  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  should  be  at  issue  also 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  the  elements,  whether  few  or  more,  that  it  con- 
sisted of.  That  this  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  Aristotle's  passage  is  evident  also 
from  his  saying  that  those  philosophers  who  supposed  the  soul  to  be  dpY<tt,  fell  into 
this  opinion  in  consequence  of  their  looking  rather  to  the  sense  and  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  soul,  than  to  its  faculty  of  moving.  For  Kmnedocles  himself,  by  whose  exam- 
ple the  prince  of  the  Peripatetics  confirms  and  illustrates  his  position,  entertained  no 
doubt  of  knowledge  being  a  kind  of  sense,  and  supposed  the  perception  of  the  mind  to 
arise  from  its  licing  compounded  of  all  the  principles.  I  have  shown  this  at  greater 
length  on  cap.  1.  where  I  have  attempted  to  explain  Empedocles'  philosophy  on  the 
soul  and  the  elements  of  things.  And  besides  Empedocles,  many  other  philosophers 
of  antiquity  were  unquestionably  imbued  with  the  same  doctrine. 
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But  they  did  not  suppose  them  to  be  aytwvrov*;,  "ingenerate" 
or  "unmade"  in  the  other  sense,  as  if  they  had  been  self-origi- 
nated and  independent,  as  Plutarch's  second  and  third  principles, 
his  evil  soul,  and  matter,  were  by  him  imagined  to  be ;  but  so 
doubtless,  as  that  if  the  world  had  had  any  beginning,  they  should 
then  have  been  all  created  together  with  it  out  of  nothing  pre 
existing.  But  as  for  the  perpetual  creation  of  new  souls,  in  the 
successive  generations  of  animals,  this  indeed  is  a  thing,  which 
these*  philosophers  were  extremely  abhorrent  from,  as  thinking 
it  incongruous,  that  souls,  which  are  in  order  of  nature  senior  to 
bodies,  should  be  in  order  of  time  juniors  to  them  ;  as  also  not 
reasonable,  that  divine  creation  (as  it  were  prostituted)  should 
without  end  perpetually  attend  and  wait  upon  natural  genera- 
tions, and  be  intermingled  with  thern.6^ 

•  It  is  my  intention  to  explain  in  the  sequel,  what  I  consider  to  be  wanting  in  this 
disputation  of  the  learned  Doctor's,  on  the  meaning  and  doctrine  of  the  Italic  philoso- 
phers. For  the  (resent  I  shall  briefly  notice  the  arguments,  upon  which  he  considers 
this  sect  to  have  founded  their  notion,  that  souls  existed  from  all  eternity,  or  at  least 
before  bodies.  It  might  be  asked  first  of  all,  whether  these  philosophers  really  did 
argue  -in  the  way  Dr.  Cud  worth  mentions,  or  he  himself  supplied  them  with  these  rea- 
sons from  conjecture.  Certainly  no  one  of  the  ancient  Pythagoreans  is  stated  in  ancient 
authors  to  have  held  such  an  argument :  though  of  the  junior  Platonists  who  affected 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Pythagoras,  some  perhaps  may  have  done  so:  hut  1  never 
can  persuade  myself  that  all  the  dogmas  of  these  men  were  derived  from  the  school  of 
Pythagoras.  Dismissing  these  matters  for  the  present,  however,  I  shall  inquire  merely 
into  the  reasons  themselves,  which  I  consider  to  be  exceedingly  weak  and  puerile. 

I.  "  It  is  absurd,"  say  they, u  to  suppose  that  souls,  which  are  prior  to  bodies  in  the 
order  of  nature,  are  posterior  to  them  in  time."  If  I  rightly  comprehend  their  mean- 
ing, M  to  be  prior  to  any  thing  in  the  order  of  nature  "  is  nothing  more  than  "  to  have 
a  more  excellent  nature."  Thus  man  is  prior  in  the  order  of  nature  to  brute  animals, 
which  are  also  inferior  to  him  in  perfection  and  excellence.  But  by  what  arguments  it 
can  be  proved,  that  M  that  which  is  more  excellent  must  have  been  created  before  that 
which  is  worse  and  of  an  inferior  order,"  1  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Assu- 
redly no  Christian  would  reason  in  this  manner,  as  he  cannot  but  be  aware,  that  man, 
the  most  excellent  animal,  was  not  created  till  the  sixth  day,  subsequently  to  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  and  all  inanimate  things.  Nor  will  any  philosopher  even,  who  hearkens  to 
reason  alone,  readily  admit  the  truth  of  this  dogma,  since  it  is  manifestly  possible  from 
various  causes,  for  a  thing  which  is  posterior  in  nature  to  be  made  before  another  that 
is  greater  and  more  excellent.  There  is  no  living  and  animate  body  that,  in  respect  to 
nature,  is  not  much  more  perfect  than  those  which  are  inanimate  and  without  life  :  but 
who  is  not  aware,  that  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  far  superior  as  they  are  in  virtue 
and  dignity,  and  at  the  same  time  endowed  with  life  and  sense,  are  junior,  in  point  of 
time,  to  the  metals,  iron,  silver,  gold,  to  earth,  water  and  infinity  of  other  things,  which 
are  lower  in  the  scale  of  nature,  and  altogether  destitute  of  life?  If,  therefore,  the 
proposition,  "  Whatever  is  prior  in  nature  must  also  be  prior  in  time,"  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  true,  we  shall  be  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  the  bodies  of  men  and 
animals  were  created  before  any  matter  was  in  existence. 

But  II.  These  philosophers  consider  it  to  be  "  unworthy  of  God,  to  be  present  at 
all  natural  generations,  and  perpetually  to  wait  and  attend  as  it  were  upon  each."  But 
acute  and  sagacious  as  they  are,  they  do  not  perceive  the  full  force  of  this  argument, 
which  may  be  applied  with  equal  efficacy  to  the  overthrow  of  their  own  theory,  as  to 
the  refutation  of  those  who  hold  the  soul  to  be  created  by  God  at  the  same  time  as  the 
body.  For  they  themselves,  while  maintaining  the  existence  of  souls  from  all  eternity, 
confess,  nevertheless,  that  they  are  introduced  by  God  into  bodies  in  procreation.  They 
therefore  attribute  to  him  the  very  thing  which  they  pronounce  to  be  foreign  to  his 
glory  and  majesty.  -  For,  if  this  be  the  case,  God  is  in  a  certain  way  present  at  each 
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But  as  for  this'pre-existence  of  souls,  we  have  already  declared 
our  own  sense  concerning  it,  in  the  first  chapter.  Though  we 
cannot  deny,  but  that,  besides  Origen,7  several  others  of  the 
ancient  fathers  before  the  fifth  council,  seem  either  to  have 
espoused  it,  or  at  least  to  have  had  a  favour  and  kindness  for  it; 
insomuch  that  St.  Austin8  himself  is  sometimes  staggering  in 
this  point,  and  thinks  it  to  be  a  great  secret,  whether  men's  souls 
existed  before  their  generations  or  no ;  and  somewhere  concludes 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  indifferency,  wherein  every  one  may  have  his  * 
liberty  of  opining  either  way  without  offence.  Wherefore,  all 
that  can  be  certainly  affirmed  in  this  in  this  case  is,  that  human 
souls  could  not  possibly  be  generated  out  of  matter,  but  were 
sometime  or  other  created  by  God  Almighty  out  of  nothing  pre- 
existing, either  in  generations  or  before  them.  Lastly,  as  for 
brute  animals,  we  must  confess,  that  if  they  be  not  mere  machines 
or  automata,  as  some  seem  inclinable  to  believe,  but  conscious 
and  thinking  beings ;  then  from  the  same  principle  of  reason  it 
will  likewise  follow,  that  their  souls  cannot  be  generated  out  of 
matter  neither,  and  therefore  must  be  derived  from  the  fountain 
of  all  life,  and  created  out  of  nothing  by  him ;  who  since  he  can 
as  easily  annihilate  as  create,  and  does  all  for  the  best,  no  man 
need  at  all  to  trouble  himself  about  their  permanency  or  immor- 
tality. 

And  now  have  we  given  a  full  and  particular  account  of  all 
the  several  senses,  wherein  this  axiom  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  undeniably  true,  that  "  Nothing  can  possibly  be  made  out  of 
nothing,"  or  "come  from  nothing ;"  namely,  these  three.  First, 
that  "  Nothing,  which  was  not,  could  ever  bring  itself  into 
being,"  or  "efficiently  produce  itself;"  or,  that  "Nothing  can 
possibly  be  made  without  an  efficient  cause."  Secondly,  that 
"  Nothing,  which  was  not,"  could  be  produced,  or  "  brought  into 
being  by  any  other  efficient  cause,  than  such  as  hath  at  least 
equal  perfection  in  it,  and  a  sufficient  active  or  productive 
power."  For  if  any  thing  were  made  by  that,  which  hath  not 
equal  perfection,  then  must  so  much  of  the  effect  as  transcendeth 

natural  generation,  and,  to  adopt  their  own  phraseology,  waits  and  attendi  upon  each, 
in  order  to  insinuate  one  of  the  infinite  store  of  souls  into  the  newly  generated  body. 
It  is  needless  to  notice,  that,  in  reasoning  as  they  do,  they  imagine  to  themselves  a 
God  not  like  himself,  but  resembling  rather  the  kings  of  the  earth,  whose  personal 
attention  to  all  mutters  is  supposed  to  be  derogatory  to  their  miijesty.  If  the  advocates 
of  this  doctrine,  therefore,  had  nothing  besides  these  two  arguments  to  bring  forward 
in  support  of  it,  no  reasonable  man  could  be  expected  to  listen  to  them. 

7  See  Pet.  Dan.  Huet,  Orijjenian.  lib.  2.  quarst.  6.  sect.  4.  p.  93.  who  also,  sect.  1*>. 
p.  97.  produces  a  long  list  of  ancient  fathers,  who  held  the  same  opinion  as  Origen  on 
this  subject.  Add  Henr.  Norisius,  in  his  Vindicis  Augustiana,  appended  to  his 
Ilistoria  Peliigiann,  cap.  4.  sect.  3.  p.  101.  &c. 

8  Norisius  has  collected  the  passages  of  St.  Augustine  on  this  point,  in  his  Yindic 
Augustian.  cap.  4.  p.  101.  &c  and  at  the  same  time  vindicated  bis  memory  from  this 
charge  of  indecision. 
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the  cause,  be  indeed  made  without  a  cause  (since  nothing  can  give 
what  it  hath  not)  or  be  caused  by  itself,  or  by  nothing.  Again, 
to  suppose  a  thing  to  be  produced  by  that  which  hath  no  suffi- 
cient productive  power,  is  really  to  suppose  it  also  to  be  produced 
from  itself  without  a  cause,  or  from  nothing.  Where  it  is 
acknowledged  by  us,  that  no  natural,  imperfect  created  being 
can  create,  or  enianatively  produce  a  new  substance,  which  was 
not  before,  and  give  it  its  whole  being.  Hitherto  is  the  axiom 
verified  in  respect  of  the  efficient  cause.  But  in  the  third  place, 
it  is  also  true  in  respect  of  the  material  likewise.  Not  that 
"nothing  could  possibly  be  ever  made"  by  any  power  whatsoever, 
but  only  out  of  pre-existent  matter  ;  and  consequently,  that 
matter  itself  could  be  never  made,  but  was  self-existent.  For 
the  falsity  of  this  is  sufficiently  evident  from  what  hath  been 
already  declared  concerning  human  souls,  their  being  undoubt- 
edly substances  incorporeal,  which  therefore  could  never  be 
generated  out  of  matter;  and  it  will  be  further  manifested  after- 
wards.' But  the  third  and  last  sense  is  this,  that  "Nothing, 
which  is  materially  made  out  of  things  pre-existing  (as  some  are) 
can  have  any  other  real  entity,"  than  what  was  either  before 
contained  in,  or  resulteth  from  the  things  themselves  so  modified. 
Or,  that  there  can  be  no  new  entities  or  substances  naturally 
generated  out  of  matter;  and  therefore  that  all  natural  genera- 
tions are  really  nothing  else  but  mixtures,  or  new  modifications 
of  things  pre-existing. 

These,  I  say,  are  all  the  senses,  wherein  it  is  impossible,  that 
any  thing  should  be  made  out  of  nothing,  or  come  from  nothing ; 
and  they  may  be  all  reduced  to  this  one  general  sense,  thrt 
"  Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing  causally ;"  or,  that  "  No- 
thing cannot  cause  any  thing,  either  efficiently  or  materially." 
Which  as  it  is  undeniably  true,  so  is  it  so  far  from  making  any 
thing  against  a  divine  creation,  or  the  existence  of  a  God,  that 
the  same  may  be  demonstratively  proved,  and  evinced  from  it, 
as  shall  be  showed  afterward. 

But  there  is  another  sense,  wherein  things  may  be  said  to  be 
made  «£  ovk  ovtwv,  or  "  out  of  nothing,"  when  those  words  are 
not  taken  causally,  but  only  so  as  to  signify  the  terminus  a  quo, 
or  "  term  from  which"  they  are  made,  to  wit,  an  antecedent  non- 
existence. And  then  the  meaning  of  this  proposition,  that 
"Nothing  can  possibly  be  made  out  of  nothing,"  will  be  this; 
that  "  Nothing,  which  once  was  not,"  could  by  any  powrer  what- 
soever be  afterwards  brought  into  being.  And  this  is  the  sense 
insisted  on  in  this  second  atheistic  argumentation,  framed  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  Democritic  or  Epicurean  atheism  ; 
That  no  real  entity,  which  once  was  not,  could  by  any  power 
whatsover  be  made,  or  brought  out  of  non-existence  into  being  ; 
and    consequently,    that    no   creative  power    out    of   nothing 
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can  possibly  belong  to  any  thing,  though  supposed  never  so 
perfect. 

In  answer  whereunto,  we  shall  perform  these  two  things, 
First,  we  shall  make  it  appear,  that  "  Nothing  out  of  nothing," 
taken  in  this  sense  declared,  is  so  far  from  being  a  common 
notion,  that  it  is  not  at  all  true.  And  secondly,  we  shall  prove, 
that  if  it  were  true,  yet  would  it  of  the  two  make  more  against 
atheism,  than  it  doth  against  theism,  and  therefore  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  used  by  Atheists,  as  an  argument  against  a  Deity. 
First,  therefore,  it  is  unquestionably  certain,  that  this  can- 
not be  universally  true,  that  nothing,  which  once  was  not, 
could  possibly  be  made,  or  brought  out  of  non-existence  into 
being ;  because,  if  it  were,  then  could  there  be  no  such 
thing  as  making  or  causing  at  all ;  no  action  nor  motion, 
and  consequently  no  generation  nor  mutation  in  the  corpo- 
real universe,  but  the  whole  world  would  be  like  a  stiff  im- 
moveable adamantine  rock  :  and  this  would  doubtless  be  a 
better  argument  against  motion,  than  any  of  Zeno's^  was. 
But  we  have  all  experience  within  ourselves  of  a  power  of 
prpducing  new  cogitations  in  our  own  minds,  new  intellectual 
and  moral  habits,  as  also  new  local  motion  in  our  bodies,  or  at 
least  new  determinations  thereof,  and  of  causing  thereby  new 
modifications  in  bodies  without  us.  And  therefore  are  the 
Atheists  forced  to  restrain  the  sense  of  this  proposition  to  sub- 
stantial things  only,  that  though  there  may  be  new  accidents 
and  modifications  produced  out  of  nothing,  yet  there  can  be  no 
new  substances  made ;  however  they  be  not  able  in  the  mean 
time  to  give  any  reason,  why  one  of  those  should  be  in  itself 
more  impossible  than  the  other,  or  why  no  substance  should  be 
makeable.  But  that  some  are  so  staggered  with  the  seeming 
plausibility  of  this  argument,  is  chiefly  upon  these  following 
accounts.  First,  by  reason  of  the  confusion  of  their  own  con- 
ceptions ;  for,  because  it  is  certain,  that  "  nothing  can  possibly 
be  made  out  of  nothing,"  in  one  sense,  to  wit,  causally ;  they  not 
distinguishing  senses,  nor  being  aware  of  the  equivocation  that  is 
in  this  IK  ovic  ovrcui/,  "  out  of  nothing,"  inadvertently  give  their 
assent  to  those  words  in  a  wrong  sense ;  that  no  substance  (as 
matter)  could  possibly  be  brought  out  of  nonexistence  into  being. 
Secondly,  by  reason  of  their  unskilful  arguing  from  artificial 
things ;  when,  because  nothing  can  be  artificially  made,  but  out 
of  pre-existing  matter,  as  a  house  or  garment,  and  the  like 
(there  being  nothing  done  in  the  production  of  these  things,  but 
only  a  new  modification  of  what  before  substantially  was)  they 
over-hastily  conclude,  that  no  power  whatsoever  could  produce 

•  On  Zeno's  argument  against  motion,  consult  in  particular,  Pet  Bayle,  Dictionnaire 
llistor.  et  Critique,  torn.  4.  art.  Zeno,  not.  E.  p.  2909. 
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ung  otherwise,  than  out  of  pro-  mutter,  and 

[Id  not    possibly  be  made*     In  which 
:  they  ?*'  m  benee,  becauae  the 

|ilt  maintained  the  same  thing  concerning  natural 

pjeoei  -hat  nothing  was  in  them  produced  !£  ouje 

oiTwr,  "out  of  nothing"  neither ;  or  that  there  was  no  new  sub- 
stance or  em:-  lly  distinct  from  tin   pn  -exist- 
r  arid  its  modifications;   they  unwarily  extending  this 
id   tlit:    bounds   of   physios   into  metaphysics   ami    unduly 
iring  or  limiting  infinite  power  accordingly.     Lastly,  be- 
ts   undeniably   certain    concerning   ourselves    and    all 
created  beings  that  none  of  these  can  crc  new 
fore  ;     men    are   therefore   apt    to 
all  things  by  their  own  scantling,  and  to  suppose  it 
-ally    impossible,              ling    to   human    reason,    tor    any 
►ever  thus  t                    whence  it   follows,  thai  the- 
inust  in  this  be  acknowledged  to  be  contradictious  to  the 
of  natural  light  and  understanding.     Bil              it  is 
i,   that   imperfect  ci                                       mselvcs  produce 
Dme  things  out  of  nothing  pre-cxi-               DM  COgitationa,  and 
loeal    motion,  new   modifications   and    ttttnsfg  of 
rpnreal ;  it  is  very  reasonable  to  think,  thai   an  ulieo- 
itely   perfect   Being  could  do  something  more,  that   i 

nothing,  or  give  themllieir  whol 

^ud  it  may  well  be  thought   to  lie  as  easy  for  (ioil,  or  an  onuti* 

it  Being,  to  make  n  whole  world,  mat  tor  and  all,   i£  q£r 

.  ,  "out  of  nothing,"  as  it  is  for  us  to  create  a  thought,  or 

move  a   finger,  or  for  the  sun  to  send  out  rays  or  a  candle 

;  or  lastly,  for  any  opaque  hotly  to  produce  the  imnge  **f 

i   water,  or  to  project  a  shadow  ;  all  theae  in  - 

perfr  tig  hut  the  energies  rays,  images,  or  shad 

of  the  Deity.     For  a  substance,  which  once  was  not,  to  he  made 

by   God,   or  a  Being  infinitely  perfect,  this  is  not  for  It  to  he 

nut  of  nothing,  in  the  impossible  sense,  it  coming  from  him 

rho    is  all.      Xnr  can  it  be   said    to  be  impossible,  for  anything 

soever  to  be  made  by   that,   which   hath   not  only   infinitely 

perfection,  but  afeo  a  sufficient  active  power  to  pn-' 

,  it  being  substantially  emaimtive.     It  5a  true  indeed, 

that  infinite  power  itself  cammi    do  things  in  their  own  nature 

and   this  is   therefore    the  only    thing   which   the 

Atheists  have  to  prove,  that  it  is  in  itself  absolutely  impoaaiblfl 

I  for  a  substance  (though  Tint  for  an  accident  or  moatfit 
roduoed  out  of  noo-exiatencc  into  being,     Wbereae  nothing 
is  in   itself  absolutely  impossible,  hut  what  implies  a  oontradic- 
tion ;  and  though  it  be  eofil  ous  for  a  thil  and  not 

to  be,  at  tbi  there  no  manner  of  contradict  ion 

al  all  in  this,  for  any  imperfect  contingent  being,  which  before 
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was  not,  afterwards  to  be.  Wherefore,  this  being  in  itself  no 
way  impossible,  it  must,  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  due  object  of 
infinite  power,  or  that  which  may  be  done  by  a  perfect  omnipo- 
tent Being  existing. 

If  nothing  could  be  made  1%  owe  ovrtov,  "  out  of  nothing,1'  in 
this  latter  sense,  that  is,  "  Nothing  which  before  was  not,"  after- 
wards brought  into  being;  then  must 'the  reason  hereof  be^ 
because  no  substance  or  real  entity  can  be  caused  by  any  other 
substance,  so  as  to  receive  and  derive  its  whole  being  from  it : 
and  consequently  whatsoever  substance  or  real  entity  is  in  the 
whole  world,  was  not  only  from  eternity  without  beginning,  but 
also  existed  of  itself  necessarily,  and  independently  upon  any 
thing  else.  But  first,  it  hath  been  already  declared,  that  it  u 
repugnant  to  the  human  faculties,  that  any  temporary  successive 
being  whatsoever,  or  that  time  itself,  should  be  eternal  without 
beginning,  because  upon  that  hypothesis  there  would  always 
have  been  an  infinity  of  time  past ;  and  if  so,  then  would  there 
of  necessity  have  been  time  past,  which  was  never  present* 
But,  to  make  every  substantial  thing,  not  only  to  have  existed 
from  eternity  without  beginning  (which  yet  hath  been  done  by 
some  mistaken  Theists),  but  also  to  have  existed  independently 
upon  any  thing  else  as  its  cause,  or  original,  and  therefore  of 
itself  necessarily ;  this,  I  say,  is  itself  to  make  "  Something  to 
come  from  nothing  in  the  impossible  sense,"  to  wit,  causally. 
For  as  when  some  Atheists  affirm,  that  "  Nothing  could  ever 
move  itself,"  and  yet  suppose  notwithstanding,  that  there  hath 
been  motion  from  all  eternity,  they  plainly  make  this  motion 
(however  supposed  to  be  eternal)  to  come  from  nothing  in  the 
impossible  sense :  so,  in  like  manner,  they  who  suppose  things 
to  have  existed  of  themselves  necessarily,  which  have  no  self- 
existence,  and  necessary  existence  contained  in  their  natuife  (as 
nothing  but  a  perfect  Being  hath)  do  make  this  necessary  exist- 
ence of  such  things  to  have  come  from  nothifig.  Wherefore 
though  it  be  certain  that  something  did  exist  of  itself  necessarily 
from  all  eternity,  namely,  a  perfect  Being  (whose  necessary  ex- 
istence is  therefore  not  from  nothing,  because  essentially  in- 
cluded in  its  own  nature)  yet  is  it  certain  likewise,  that  there 
can  be  but  one  such  thing ;  necessity  of  existence  being  natural 
and  essential  to  no  more.  But  as  for  all  other  things,  which  are 
in  their  own  nature  contingently  possible  to  be  or  not  to  be, 
reason  pronounces  of  them,  that  they  could  not  exist  of  them- 
selves necessarily,  but  were  caused  by  something  else ;  and 
derived  their  original  from  that  one  absolutely  j)erfect  and  neces- 
sarily existent  Being.     So  that  Plato's10  distinction  must  needs 

*  See  Enchir.  Met.  cap.  10. 

10  See  the  discourse  of  Socrates  in  Plato's  Phasdo,  p.  384.  385.     Add  Plato,  De 
Republics,  lib.  4.  p.  479.  and  elsewhere.    Where  the  {tassage  of  Aristotle  which  foV 
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be  here  allowed  of  betwixt  two  kinds  of  beings:  To  filv  ail  ov, 
ylvtaiv  Sc  ovk  t\ov9  "  That  which  always  is,  and  was  never 
made,  nor  had  beginning  ;w  and  To  yiyvofuvov  plv,  ov  Si  ov8f- 
iroTt,  "  That  which  was  made,  or  had  beginning,  but  never 
truly  is;"  it  having  not  a  permanent,  but  successive  or  flowing 
duration.  Accordingly  w hereunto,  Aristotle  also  affirmeth, 
"  That  there  is  no  necessity  all  things  should  be  unmade  or 
self-originated;  but  some  things  might  be  made  from  others 
unmade."1 

Iowa  h  to  be  found,  I  am  unable  to  say,  nor  do  I  suppose  Dr.  Cud  worth  to  have  given 
the  word*,  but  only  the  meaning  of  the  philosopher.  Perhaps  he  hud  in  hi*  mind  the 
following  passage,  occurring  De  C<rlo,  lib.  3.  cap.  '2.  p.  b'74.  torn.  1.  opp  :  Oi»r«  rrav- 
t*v  Ivt\  ykytaic,  oW  aic\wQ  ot^cvoc,  "Generation  is  neither  of  all  things,  nor  simply 
of  nothing." 

1  As  the  learned  Doctor  has  truly  observed,  the  opponents  of  God  and  religion,  if 
they  deny  creation  out  of  nothing,  will  be  compelled  to  decide  that  one  substance  can- 
not possibly  generate  and  produce  another.  Whether  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote 
any  Atheist  liad  publicly  avowed  this,  I  am  unable  to  say;  hut  in  the  very  year  :n 
which  this  book  of  Dr.  Cudworth's  made  its  appearance,  the  posthumous  works  of 
Spin-  m  were  also  published,  in  which  this  man  lays  down  the  following  among  the  first 
principles  of  his  infamous  philosophy  :  M  One  substance  cannot  be  produced  by  unother 
fuhtftance."  See  his  Ethica  More  Geometrico  Detnonstnita,  part  1.  prop.  f».  p.  4.  opp. 
pusthumor.  Although  satisfied  of  the  insane  folly  of  those  who  hold  this  doctrine, 
still  I  confess  my  doubts  of  the  aptitude  and  efficacy  of  the  objections  urged  ngniutt 
them  by  our  author.  The  substance  of  his  argumentation,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  this: 
**  If  creation  out  of  nothing  be  disallowed,  it  will  follow  that  no  substance  can  he 
g.-m- rated  am!  produced  by  another:  but  this  is  a  downright  absurdity;  therefore  it 
nv:*t  !•*'  acknowledged  that  all  things  were  created  nit  of  nothing."  But  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  no  substance  can  In?  produced  by  nnother,  he  olwerve*,  that 
if  this  be  true,  all  substances  must  In*  admitted  to  have  exi>ted  from  nu  infinite  period 
without  any  beginning :  but  that  this  is  impossible  from  the  very  nature  of  things. 
He  then-fore  assumes  n  plurality  of  substances  in  the  world :  hut  Athei>ts.  I  imagine, 
will  deny  this  :  at  any  rate  it  was  denied  by  Spinoza,  who  notoriously  inculcated,  that 
there  is  i'ut  one  substance,  and  that  all  the  re»t  of  things  are  modifications  of  this  one. 

Dr.  Cud  worth  himself  denies  bodies  to  be  substances,  and  grants  them  to  \w  mere 
modifications  of  matter  alone  ;  therefore  the  suhtttancc*  which  he  assign*  to  the  world 
vill  he  atoms  or  parts  of  matter,  spirits  and  souls,  chit-fly  human.  But  these  men  will 
di-ny  atoms  to  be  substances,  and  contend  that  they  are  merely  particles  or  modifica- 
tions of  matter;  and  to  one  word  about  s)  iritsno  Atheist  will  li.sten,as  he  holds  them  all 
to  be  figments  of  the  human  brain.  There  remain  therefore  souls,  on  which  he  pursues 
the  discussion  in  the  following  clause,  and  that  too  in  such  a  way  that  many,  I  sutpect, 
of  thiite  who  have  not  entirely  hidden  adieu  to  reason  will  assent  to  bis  opinion.  1  will 
giw  •  brief  digest  of  his  arguments.  *•  Souls,"  tuns  he,  •* are  either  modification*  of 
natter  or  substances  :  hut  to  call  them  modifications  of  matter  is  madness  :  for  life  and 
reason  cannot  be  produced  ftoin  the  alfection  and  disposition  of  matter.  They  a  e 
thrrvf..re  stlf-cxistent  natures  or  snh'anecs:  hut  if  they  are  Mihstances  and  no  mi!- 
sfanrr  can  produce  another,  it  fo!  !■■■.-.•«  that  souls  have  existed  of  theins*  Ues  fivin  all 
etefnity  :  which  indeed  is  gro^ly  alr*urd  :  there  is  of  necessity  therefore  an  eternal 
nature  which  produced  and  created  all  *oul* :  consequently  it  is  manifest  that  n  sub- 
stance can  be  pioduced  by  a  siil&tance."  Clear  and  satUt.uton  as  1  allow  this  rca*»oi>- 
ing  to  he  to  the  understanding  of  mo»t  men,  still  1  question  whether  it  will  generally 
convince  tin?  Atheitls,  or  e\en  alter  the  opinion  of  all  those  who  acknowledge  a  God,  hut 
rvf'udi  ite  creation  out  of  nothing.  The  Atheists,  especially  if  they  be  of  the  moro 
grubburn  sort,  and  have  no  ptedilection  fur  the  corpuscular  philosophy  to  which  Dr. 
Ctjd worth  is  favourable,  will  |*r*itt  in  contending,  however  fiMilinhly,  t!  at  *nul«  are  not 
nUun<v«  but  mere  accidents  or  modifications  of  a  more  subtle  matter  which  is 
unknown  to  us.  Whereas  those  who  grant  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  at  the  same 
tost  hold  the  eternity  of  matter,  tome  of  whom  as  ig  well  known  are  to  be  found 
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Lastly,  we  shall  disprove  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  that 
whatsoever  substantially  and  really  is,  did  exist  of  itself  from  all 
eternity  unmade,  after  this  manner.  Because  it  would  follow 
from  thence,  that  not  only  matter,  and  unqualified  atoms  (as  the 
Democritic  Atheists  suppose)  but  also  souls,  especially  human, 
must  needs  have  existed  of  themselves  too,  from  eternity  un- 
made. '  For  as  no  man  can  be  so  sottish  as  to  conceive  himself, 
or  that  which  thinketh  in  him,  his  own-  soul  or  mind,  and  per- 
sonality to  he  no  real  entity,  whilst  every  clod  of  earth  is  such; 
so  is  it  certain,  that  mind  can  never  be  generated  out  of  dead 
and  senseless  matter  or  body,  nor  result,  as  a  modification  thereof, 
out  of  magnitudes,  figures,  sites,  and  motions,  and  therefore 
must  neejls  be  a  thing  really  distinct  from  it,  or  substance  incor- 
poreal ;  the  Democritic  Atheists  being  here  grossly  deceived  in 
thinking,  that  because  forms  and  qualities  of  bodies  may  be  resolved 
into  those  fbrementioned  elements  of  matter,  and  consequently 
concluded  to  be  no  entities  really  distinct  from  the  substance 
thereof,  but  only  different  modifications  of  the  same,  that  there- 
fore the  like  may  be  said  of  souls  too,  the  rational  not  excepted. 
Wherefore,  if  no  substance  or  real  entity  could  ever  be  brought 
out  of  non-existence  into  being,  or  be  caused  by  any  thing  else, 
then  must  all  human  souls  and  j^rsonalities,  as  well  as  matter 
and  atoms,  have  existed  not  only  from  eternity,  without  begin- 
ning, but  also  of  themselves  independently  upon  any  other  thing. 
But  the  Atheists  are  so  abhorrent  from  this  eternity  of  human 
souls,  that  they  will  by  no  means  admit  of  their  post-existence 
or  immortality ;  they  apprehending,  that  if  any  living  under- 
standing being  should  prove  immortal,  they  could  not  sufficiently 
secure  themselves  against  the  possibility  and  danger  of  a  Grod. 
Some  Theists  indeed  have  asserted  ae  tern  it  at  em  animorum,  not 
only  the  pre-existence,  but  also  the  eternity  of  all  human  minds, 
together  with  the  world,  as  Cicero  more  than  once  doth ;  who 

among  the  Christians  themselves,  will  dispute  the  logical  propriety  of  concluding  from 
souls  to  matter.  They  will  maintain  that  souls  are  allied  to  the  nature  of  God,  and 
therefore  capable  of  being  produced  by  him  from  himself;  but  that  matter  being 
entirely  of  a  different  nature,  it  is  utterly  unintcPigible  how  God  could  hare  created  h; 
that  though  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  reason* in  the  idea  of  like  producing  its 
like,  yet  the  generation  of  a  nature  dissimilar  to  its  cause  is  wholly  incomprehensible. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  therefore  that  the  learned  Doctor  did  not  discourse  more  fully 
upon  what  properly  deserves  the  name  of  substance,  as  well  as  upon  other  points 
involved  in  this  controversy,  before  he  adopted  this  argument :  but  it  may  be  slated  in 
his  excuse,  that  at  that  time  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  one  substance  was  little  known.  I 
have  thought  proper  to  offer  these  remarks  as  a  caution  to  any  one  against  the  indiscri- 
minate ns*»  of  this  reason  in  contests  with  Atheists  ;  in  which  class  there  are  those  against 
whom  all  that  is  here  said  possesses  ureat  force  and  efficacy  ;  and  others  again  who  are  to 
be  met  upon  far  different  grounds.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  express  the  pleasure 
afforded  to  the  enemies  of  God,  ami  the  injury  done  to  the  cause  of  religion,  by  the 
rashness  and  imprudence  of  those  who  attack  all  Atheists,  though  consisting  of  various 
grades,  with  the  same  weapons,  and  rush  headlong  into  the  encounter  before  once 
thinking  of  the  principles  from  which  the  whole  disputation  can  be  successfully  drawn. 
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also,  in  hia  book  of  Divination**  thus  further  declares  himself 
concerning  it:  Animus,  quia   vixit  ab  omni  letemitate,  versa- 
tusque  est   cum  iiinutiu-ialnlibus  aniroie,  omnia,  quae  in  natura 
remm  sunt,  videt,  "  Our  mind,  because  it  hath  existed  from  all 
eternity,  and  conversed  with  innumerable  minds,  eeeth  all  things 
that  arc  in  nature,"     And  anrain :   Cum  animi  hominum  semper 
fuerint  futunque  eint,  "  Since  the  minds  of  men  ever  were,  and 
ever  wiU  be,**    Nevertheless*  none  of  these  ever  maintained,  that 
human  minds,  and  their  distinct  personalities,  were  thus  all,  of 
themselves,   independently  upon  any   thing  as   their  cause   or 
original-     And,  as  it  was  before  demonstrated  from  the  nature 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  fit  comprehending  the  possibi- 
lities of  all  things,  and  therefore  supposing  infinite  power)  that 
there  can  be  but  one  mind,  or  understanding  Being,  self-existent, 
all  minds  partaking  of  that  one  mind ;  so  is  it  hardly  possible 
for  any  one  in  good  earnest  to  entertain  such  a  conceit  as  this, 
that  his  own  particular  soul,  mind,  and  personality,  and  conse- 
quently all  human  souls,  though  subject  to  such  law??  uf  fate  as 
now  they  are,  did  not  only  pre-exist  before  their  respective  bo- 
dies, and  were  from  eternity  without  beginning,  but  also  existed 
of  themselves  necessarily  and  independently  upon  any  thing  else* 
Wherefore,  if  human  souls,  minds,  and  personalities,  being  un- 
questionably substantial  things  and  really  distinct  from  matter 
(which  therefore  could  not  possibly  be  generated  out  of  it)  did 
not  all  exist  from  eternity  of  themselves,  necessarily,  and  inde- 
pendently, it  is  certain,  that  they  must  derive  their  whole  being 
from  the  Deity,  or  be  created  t£  ovk  ovrmv,  u  out  of  nothing,"  or 
nonexistence  by  it     And  if  human  souls  were  unquestionably 
thus  created,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  but  that  matter 
or  body  itself  was  created  likewise  out  of  nothing,  or  caused  by 
the  Deity ;  forasmuch  as  that  which  created  one  thing  out  of 


*  De  Dmnatlone,  lib,  I,  cap*  £1.  p*  3174.  torn.  9.  opp*  But  the  learned  Doctor  is 
mistaken  in  attributing  this  opinion  to  Cicero.  For  apart  from  the  fact  that  Cicero,  as 
an  Academic,  regarded  nothing  as  certain,  he  is  not  speaking  here  in  hia  own  person, 
hut  introduce*  hi*  brother  Quintus  discoursing  upon  divination.  Uuintna,  however,  aa 
ha  himself  confesses,  is  defending  in  this  book  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  divination,  and 
therefore  sustains  the  port  of  a  Stoic,  but  very  frequently  employs  those  argu- 
ment* which  were  repudiated  by  the  Stoics  and  admitted  by  the  Platonists  alone. 
And  to  these  arguments  of  the  Platonic  school  belongs  the  very  one  here  drawn  from 
the  eternity  of  souls,  upon  which  he  mainly  relies  as  demonstrative  of  what  the  Stoics 
called  the  natural  specie*  of  divination.  Instead  of  Cicero,  therefore,  it  nsold  have 
i  more  correct  to  have  ascribed  this  opinion  to  Plato,  It  is  Cicero's  habit,  let  me 
fve  by  the  way,  on  almost  all  occasions  to  temper  the  austere  discipline  "f  the 
lie*  with  the  milder  precepts  of  Plato,  and  to  accommodate  to  his  own  arguments 
doctrines  borrowed  either  from  one  school  or  the  other.  Hence  in  those  plnees  where 
he  is  discoursing  according  to  the  Platonic  sense,  he  not  rarely  intermingle*  some 
Stoical  tenet,  and  on  the  other  hand  when  arguing  upon  Stoical  groundi,  ha  very  fre- 
quautly  ha*  recourse  to  the  arguments  of  Plato;  a  habit  which  those  who  do  not 
attend  to,  are  liable  to  fell  into  error,  and  on  the  authority  of  Cicero  to  attribute  either 
to  the  Stoic*  or  the  Plaiooists  what  was  altogether  foreign  to  the  principles  of  these 
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nothing  could  create  every  thing;  and  there  ia  really  tnoi 
substance,  that  is,  a  higher  degree  of  entity,  in  minds  and 
com-'  an  cling  beings,  than  in  sens 

matter,  or  inactive  bulk* 

But  forasmuch  as  this  doctrine  of  a  diviu-  tt&* 

thing   pi  tg    Hea    under    no   small    prejudice    upon 

iunt>  because  it  is  so  generally  taken  for  granted,  that 
of  the  pagan  Theists,   who  are  supposed  to  have  kept  cli 
the  simple   light  of  nature,  did  ever  acknowledge  in  the  1 
any  such  creative  power  out  of  nothings  pr  that  God 
cause  of  any  substance:   we  must  of  necessity  here  declare 
how  common  soever  it  be,  to  l>e  a  great  mistake.     Fi 
that  Plato,  hi  bis  Sophist,1  having  defined  the  efficient  or 
power  in  general  after  this  manner:    Iloiqrik-iji'  mtaav  tipauiv 
tZvai     tvvatiw*    »/TK*    at'   ni rta    ylyvtjrai    role    fit)    Trwitiftov    * 
vctt^ov  ylyvivdui,  "to  he  a  power  or  causality,  whereby 
which  was  not  before   was  afterwards  made  to  I> 
dividing  icieney  into  divine  and  he  immeib 

e  former;    7*uta  it)  iravra^  &C.  fxwv  «AAw 
rtvui  H.ipyovvTQt;  $r'|<Tft/<  *v  yiyvi&^ut   irpth 

okoi'ra,"  Shall  we  not  then  say,  thai  all  animals,  and  other  thi 
were  by  the  divine  efficiency  aL  had  nut 

to  he  T     Where  thus  much  at  least  is  certain,  th 
did   not  at  all  question  the  possibility  of  a  til 
out  of  j  in   this  scum.  ,  brought  into  beii 

it  bad  not  been,  by  a  divine  But  because  is 

thought,    t lint    he    meant    this    no    further,    than    of    tlic    first 

pages  of  animals,   in   which    i  landing  ever 

souls   and    all,    mijjht    he    made   out    of    pre-- 
we   shall   here   further  add,    what    in  wu&*  he  i 

concerning    the   soul:    Tr}i/  $v\*)v    ovv    t*k    mv    vtrri{iav    Iwt- 
\€tpoVfitv  Atyttv,     outwg    tftti\aviiff(tTO    Ktti    o   -wio^    vtwTf/j<n 
yaa  <u>  <  irpkafim  ro    v^urtpon   kTaatv,    &    el   koI 

ytvlati  K/A   (ioltIj  irprtripav  tea)    Trptafivriaav  ipv^ijv 
St<nrtjTt}v  Ktu  ttp^t.tvfTuv  &p%o}tlvQv  (Tf i'cETT/|(raru,  "  That  God  did 
not  make  it  after  body,  and  junior  to  it;  since  it  was  not  tit  that 
the  elder  should  be  ruled  or  governed  hy  the  younger;  but  lie 
made  soul  before  body,  older  than  it»  and  superior  to  it,  as 
in  respect  of  time.  ty/'    Winch  notion  h  further  pur 

by    him    in   his   tenth   I)e  Legible:''    'Op&&£  &pa    mil    Kvpha? 

Itrrara    n    ko\    nXfttwarfl  up    ifom-,    i« 

irporioav  ytyovivat  au*ftttrot;  itptv*  autpa  &\  mvtiuov  re  kq\  tir.- 

Qn  this  and   the  other  ; 

i^mgGt  however.  Be  jb  treating  of  the  toul  uj 
and  not  of  aoula  uniKer- 
*  F*ge< 
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ap\ov&Tjr  et(t\oi£ivov  Kara   <pvtrtv<    ^Wherefore,  it  WAS 
tlj  t  truly  affirmed  by  us?  that  soul  was 

Inch  ruler  h  ;  but  body  afterward,  as  that 
i  and  governed   thereby."     From  whence 
also  be  draws  tbir  Lit;  u  i)  ^v\r)  tfraviiri  Trpia^vrtpa 

TrtVart>c"  offa  Km  r«  lit'^rjc  t«*u'  *«*>  tr^/iiirot:  Ictoito  trtnv^vTtpa* 
*l   *ai  j3r>»jA*j<rf(c   icoi  XoyHfpiA   km  oAitoViC* 

ieof  rt  bo]  /ii'ij/ini,   wponpa  [d'ikqvc    tJiDpatt^v   ku)  wXAtovc 
fiatiuvi;,  utf  ytyovoTQ  av,  itwtp  teal  ^u\t)  ffwjiflTGC*    "  That   if 

al  l>e  older  than  fee  body,  then  must  the  things  of  the  soul 
i  Older  than  those  of  the  body;  and  therefor?-  cogitation., 
ad  ihe  several  species  of  it,  must  be,  in  order  of  nature,  not 
te  local  motion,  but  also  before  longitude.  Latitude,  and 
fuodity  of  bodies,*1  From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  Plato's 
no,  or  production  of  souls  by  God,  could  not  he  out  of 
^ting  body  or  matter*  they  being  affirmed  by  him  to 
*  ire,  not  only  this  and  that  particular  body,  but  all  body 
whatsoever,  before  longitude,  latitude,  and  profundity,  Which 
siy  be  further  confirmed  from  hence,  because  in  hii  Sophist* 
plainly  coudemns  that  opinion  of  some,  t?)v  \pi*\*)v  atVi-jy 
l>pa  rt  npcrifa&Qfj  w  that  the  soul  itself  had  something  of  body 
it ;"  and  he  often  elsewhere  declares  the  soul  to  be  incor- 
oreal.  It  is  certain  also,  that  not  only  Plato,  but  all  those 
tlier  p*g*n  obilooophen  too,  who  asserted  the  incorporeity 
nd  immortality  of  human  souls,  could  not  possibly  conceive 
ads  to  have  been  made  out  of  pre-existent  matter,  but  cither 
oim  upT(*jv,  **  out  of  nothing,"  they  being  not  eternal,  but 
having  a  newness  of  being,  (as  Plato  himself  seemed  toaupp 
or  else  if  th>  conceived  to  be  eternal  by  them,  (which 

was  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  junior  Platonists,  yet)  to  have 
derived  their  whole  substance  from  the  Deity,  and  always  to 
depend  upon  it ; ;  wB  eternal  light  would  depend  upon  an  eternal 
sun.  Plutarch  and  his  followers,  being  only  here  to  be  excepted, 
who  would  neither  have  souls  made  out  of  nothing  by  God,  nor 
■ut  of  corporeal  matter  pre-existing,  (they  being  themselves 
incorporeal ;)  but  out  of  a  strange  commixture  of  the  substance 
of  God  I  with  the  substance  of  a  certain  disorderly  soul, 

self-exist  en  t  and  uncreated;  of  which  we  have  spoken  already. 
But  that  the  genuine  Platonists  did  universally  suppose  that  one 
substance  might  be  caused  by  another,  and  (fenve  Its  whole 
being  from  it,  is  undeniably  evident  from  hence,  because  their 
second  divine    hypostasis   or  substance,    (thottgfa    eternal) 

them  derived  fn>  icir  ft ret,  and 

their  third  hypostasis  or  substance  produced  both  from  the  first 
and  second;  and  other  inferior  orbs  of  being,  as  the  {particular 
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iouls  of  demons  and  men,  from  that  whole  trinity  of  diviae 
hypostases  jointly  concurring.  And  as  for  matter  or  body 
itself,  it  id  certain  also  that  Proclus  and  other  Plat 
expressly  denied  it  to  have  been  ayivvvpov,  **  unmade"  or  **  self- 
existent, w  and  conceived  it  to  have  derived  itg  whole  being  from 
the  Deity ;  who  accordingly  is  styled  by  Proclua,7  app^m? 
air  la  rrj^  5XijC>  "  the  ineffable  cause  of  matter."  In  like  manner 
have  we  already  shown*  that,  according  to  the  Chaldee  onicles, 
matter  itself  was  also  caused  or  produced  by  the  Deit 
which  purpose  is  this  verse  cited  by  Proclus;8  *Et&i*  aSip 
SpwvKit  ytwmc  woXimotK^Xov  CAnCi  "From  whence  (that  is, 
from  the  Deity)  abundantly  springs  forth  the  generation  of  the 
multiform  matter*"  The  metre  here  requiring  that  it  should  he. 
read  aSr\vf  and  not  apSnv,  as  it  is  in  ProclusJ  copy.  Moreover, 
Jamblichus  hath  recorded  in  his  MyBbmeafi  that  Hermes,  and 
the  old  Egyptian  theologers  likewise,  held  matter  not  to  l» 
aylvvfjrov,  that  is  "  self-exist  ent,  unmade/*  or  "  undcrivedw  from 
the  Deity,  but  to  have  been  caused  by  it*  AV hence  dott 
Proclua10  conclude  it  probable,  that  Plato  was  of  the  same  per* 
suasion  also;  as  likewise  Orpheus  before  bad  been,  he  dVi 
this,  as  is  supposed,  with  other  things,  from  the  Egyptians.  It 
is  true  indeed,  that  many  of  these  philosopher 
souls,  and  the  whole  world,  to  have  been  eternal  without  I 
ning,  and  consequently  not  created  t£  qvk  ovt&>i>,  in  that 
stricter  sense,  that  is,  out  of  an  antecedent  non*  existence  in 
time.  Notwithstanding  which,  they  did  suppose  them  to  haie 
received  their  whole  being  from  the  Deity,  and  to  have  de- 
pended on  it  every  jot  as  much,  as  if,  having  once  not  been, 
they  had  afterward  been  made  by  it.  And  that  which  gives  to 
any  substance  its  whole  being,  though  from  eternity,  so  that  it 
never  was  not;  the  same  upon  supposition,  that  it  once  had  not 
been,  could  unquestionably  have  produced  it.  t|  omk  £i.tu>i', 
of  nothing,**  or  an  antecedent  non-existence,1 

We  have  now  sufficiently  disproved  the  truth  of  that 
that  "  Nothing  could  be  made  oat  of  nothing,1*  in  the  atheistic 

*  Comment  in  Tiroieum  Platonic  lib.  2.  p,  J 16. 

*  Ibid,  p*  118.     This  verse  is  extant  in  the  Oracles  of  Zoroaster,  m  thev  aw  i 
edited,  t.  15.  p.  370.  m  the  fourth  hook  of  Stanley's  Philomphia  Oriental**,  app 
to  Le  CIvcs  Pneumoto login,  and  ii  emended  from  Prod  us  in  the  way  prop 
Dr.  Cud  worth.     We  filial  I  inquire  into  its  seme  below* 

*  De  Mvsteriis  jEgyptinr,  sect.  &  can*  23,  p,  138,  sect,  8.  cap*  3*  p»  159, 

*  Thus  Hierodes  in  Photiua;  Aifptovpybv  Bt fly  wpovfisrijiftv  6  UXAtw 

sc,  Plato  censuit  mundum  a  Deo  ex  nulla  priua  existente  materia  }■•: 

10  Comin.  In  Timseum  Plat,  lib,  2.     On  this  subject  we  hare  already  sj 
where.     The  junior  Platonkts  were  anxious  to  avoid   all  appearance  of  dement  f 
their  muter.     Heaca,  not  only    Proclua,  bat  CfaaLcidius  and  other*  an  well,  spar 
efforts  to  make  it  appear  that  Plato  held  the  same  doctrine  as  themselves  on  tht 
eternity  of  the  world, 

1  On  all  these  matters  we  shall  treat  expresaly  below. 
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eeuse  thereof,  viz.  that  "  Nothings  which  before  was  not, 
afterwards  possibly  be  made  to  be :"  though  this  should 
•  led  so  far*  as  to  accidental  tilings  and  modifications, 
I  it  restrained  and  confined  only  to  substantial s ;  "  That  no  *ub- 
stance  whatever  could  have  a  newness  of  being,  or  be  caused  by 
any  other  substance  :*'  but  whatsoever  substantial  thing  any 
where  is  in  the  world,  the  same  did  exist  of  itself  from  eternity, 
nod  independently  upon  any  thing  else ;  nothing  but  different 
modifications  being  made  or  produced*  Which  same  assertion 
been  also  sometimes  otherwise  thus  expressed :  m  Nothing  can 
made  but  out  of  pre-existing  substance;17  the  meaning  hereof 
this,  that  nothing  can  be  made  but  new  accidental  modifi- 
of  what  before  substantially  was ;  no  substance  itself 
ing  mak  cable  or  producible  by  any  other  substance,  neither  in 
time,  (so  as  to  have  a  newness  or  beginning  of  being)  nor  yet 
from  eternity*  Where  the  Atheists  and  some  others  taking  it 
granted  that  there  is  no  other  substance  besides  body*  or 
tter,  do  further  limit  and  restrain  the  sense  of  that  proposition 
this  manner :  "  Nothing  can  be  made  but  out  of  pre-existing 
tter  ;"  that  is,  nothing  can  be  made  but  out  of  coiporeal 
bstance  pre-existing.  An  idolum  specus2  (if  I  may  u&e  that 
iguage)  which  in  all  probability  had  its  first  original  chiefly 
in  men's  measuring  the  extent  of  all  power  by  their  produc- 
tion of  artificial  things-  Because  forsooth,  a  carpenter  or  arehi- 
t  cannot  make  a  house  but  out  of  pre-existing  timber,  bricks, 
id  st  ones ;  nor  a  tailor  a  garment,  but  out  of  pre-existing  cloth ; 
or  a  cook,  puddings  or  pies,  but  out  of  pre-existing  materials  or 
ingredients  \  that  therefore  no  power  whatsoever,  no,  not  that  of 
od  Almighty,  can  extend  any  further,  than  to  the  new-modify- 
of  pre-existent  matter,  but  not  to  the  production  or  causing 
f  any  substance.  We  shall  in  the  next  place  make  it  appear, 
*  tat  were  this  assertion  true,  That  no  substance  or  real  entity, 
which  once  was  not,  could  be  caused  or  produced*  yet  would  it 
otwithstanding,  of  the  two,  more  impugn  atheism,  than  theism 
it  being  possible  for  falsehoods,  though  not  for  truths,  to  dis- 
se)  forasmuch  as  the  Atheists  do  bring  more  out  of  nothing, 
>r  non-existence,  than  the  Theists  do  j  and  therefore  ought  not 
o  make  thfa  an  objection  againet  theism  For  though,  according 
the  true  and  genuine  theology,  God*  or  a  perfect  Being,  be 
supposed  to  be  the  only  necessary  self-existent  thing,  and  the 

I  cause  of  all  other  substance,  and  consequently  to  have  produced 
all  imperfect  things,  not  only  souls,  but  also  matter  itself,  t£  ovk 
in 
: 


vtwv9  "  out  of  nothing,"  or  an  antecedent  non-existence ;  yet  IB 
tare,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  human  understandings,  a 


*   L*rd  Bacon  it  ia  we U  known,  applied  tfck  appellation  to  a  certain  das  of  popular 
opinion*. 
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latitude  in  theism-      Wherefore  some   there  are,   who  the 
imposed  upon  by   that  **  idolum  specus^  or   imprisoned  in  itr 
That  "nothing  can   possibly  be  made  hut  out  of  v- 
matter,"   by  the   new   modificutiwi  thereof;  du  in 
devoutly  worship  a  Deity,  ma  to  their  notion  of  it, 

fectly  understanding  Being  tmmade;  though  not  the  < 
matter,    vol  the  milker  of  tho   whole  world  out   of  it,   and  the 
supreme  governor  of  the  same  ;  they  thus  supposing  tin 
pics  tfi  the  universe*  an  active  aud  a  passive  one?  Go> 
Resided   which,   it   is  not   impossible   for  others  to  think, 
though  matter  or  body  be  not  the  only  substance,  but  hututa 
soul  g  are  incorporeal,  yet  the  substance  of  these  soul- 
created   out  of  nothing,  no  more  than   that  of  body*  but  they 
were  made,  either  out  pre-existing  common  soul,  (as 

intelligible  matter)  or  out  of  the  substance  of  the  Do; 
or  else  existed  of  themselves  from  eternity  unmade:  an  i 
nevertheless  may  these  acknowledge  one  supreme  understanding 
Being  self-exisient  also,  though  neither  the  creator  of  dm 
nor  of  souls,  yet  the  supreme  governor  and  orderer  of  all 
it  ie  certain  that  Plutarch's  God  was  no  better  than  than 
and  yet  was  that  Pagan  notwithstanding,  a  devout  i 
in  his  kind.,  as  well  as  a  hearty  moralist.      And  such  a  theism  or 

either  of  those  tore-mentioned,  (though  nol 
and  sincere,  hut  imperfect  and  mongrel  things)  would  perhaps  In; 
to  the  Atheists  little  less  troublesome  nnd  u  han  the  ti 

Thus  have  we  shown  that  this  principle,  "  That  not  I 
out  of  nothing*"  or  he  made,  otherwise  than  out  of  pj 
substance   or  matter,  though  it  he  indeed  contradict ioi 
true  and   genuine   theoli.  is  it   not  absolutely    11100061*- 

tent  with  all  manner  of  religion  :   there  being  certain  spurious  of 
imperfect  forms  of  t heism  bu il t  u  p  >  1  >  this  Poundatian.      Ku t 
on  the  contrary  WQ  shall  make  it  manifest,  that  this  very 
eiple  made  use  of  by  the  Atheists,  is  in  truth  and  n 
dictioui  to  ;l[!  mauui  r  of  atheism,  and  destructive  of  the*   - 
the  Atheists  universally  generating  and  corrupting  real  eo 
and  substantial  things,  that  is,  producing  them  out  of  nothii 
non-existence,  :md  reducing  them  to  nothing  again  :   1 
as  they  make  all  things  whatsoever,  the  bare  substance 
only  excepted,  (which  to  them  is  either  no  determinate  thii. 
else  nothing  but  mere  bulk,  or  resisting  and  divisible  10 
•  me  out    of    nothing,  and   to    <jo   t<>    nothing.      'I  I 
Aristotle/  in  a  place  before  cited,  declare  the  all  elite: 


*  Amnnf  whom  are  to  be  reckoned  raot  it  (few  of  On?  h*t 

m  who  subject  all  religion  to 
even  the  earlier  church  whj  di 

*  Uc  Cfffo,  lib.  S,  cap,  1     } 

thii  parage  of  Aristotle  i»  but  little  uiicuJutt  itfocn  or  rtirngthco  tbc  c 
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\a\  yap   nv€c?  o?  <pa<7tv  ov£lv  aylvvtirov    tivai  tuv  TTpayjiirrojv, 
VAi  Trat'Ta  yiyvitrBat,  H  There  are  certain  men  who  affirm  that 

g  is  unmade,  but  all  things  generated  or  iiKulr."     Wl 


*?» 


maintained  by  Dr*  Cud  worth.  To  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  more  correct 
i  the  quest  \tm,  I  shall  transcribe  the  en  Tire  passage.  Thus  then,  the  chief 
ntetxca  :     Etffi  y&p  n!^  oV  faffitf  ovCiv  <#y*ri'^TOV  *Ii/ai   ri5y  wpav- 

pciXi  err  a  pii  -  i7ra  £i  *«*    r£i>  tLVXuts 

*v*  Iv  c*l  n   fi&v[>v  ititofiivttVt    *£  ov    Tttvra    t&vt€l 
*\riliartZt<r3nn   wi$i*fiV  OwtQ  tuivuTi  1$qu\*w3>w  klytiv  <iX\oi   ri  jroAAui,  cat 
lire  some  who  affirm   that   i 
generated  :  and  that  of  thing* 
ire  corrupted.     So  especially  Hesiod,  ni 
efl  «**irt  that  all  the  rest  of  things  arc  generated  and  Huff,  and  a<> 
that  one  alone  is  f  which  till  tho 

be  what  HerruHms,  th< 
Hut*,  meant  to  wyt"     In  this   pnnnge,  it  ii  tvids 
of  I  WO    Of- 

in  the  chol 
,  as  became  a  pi  he  instruction  of  others.     One  he 

to  be  Lb*   opinion  of  those  wli'»  hold  that  iiH  things  are  gt rated,  an 

some  are  penrmnent  nni  mtpted.     It  would 

worth  the  nature  of  tins  dogma,  if  he  had   not  dectajed  it  by 
mple  of  Heslod.     Now   Hesrod,  as  ii  manifest  from  his  Theogoltw, 
all  things  were  generated  from  Chaos  and  Right,  not  excepting  even  the 
the  gotta,  though  produced    in   the  same  way  as  all   other  things,  are 
sierer  pemh.     It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  first  class  here  introduced 
rtfe,  are  those  who  formerly  believed  not  only  the  principles  and  elements  of 
■I  everything  compounded  of  them,  but  the  whole  race  of  the  gods  also,  to  be 
offspring  of  Chaos,  and  nevertheless,  invested  the  gods  with  immortality.     Those 
iO  in  time  past  entertained  this  most  foolish  and  absurd   opinion,  or  who  entertain  it 
the   present  day  (for  the  sect  is  not   wholly  extinct,  but  still  lingers  among  the 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  other  Eastern  nation*)  however  religious  and  pious  they  may 
wish  to  appear,  are  in  reality  Atheists,  and  utterly  subvert  tnetSrst  principles  of  all  true 
The  other  class  me  i  Aristotle  consists  of  those  who  imagine  one 

stable,  id  eternal  nature,  whose  various  modification*  produce  all  the  rest  of 

things,  which  possess  no  stability,  but  perpetually  flow,  or  are  generated,  changed  and 
iissolved.     Among  these  he  reckons  Ilrrnrfitus,  the  Ephesian.     The  nature  of 
ts  less  difficult  to  underpin d       The?  suppose  namely  that  the  only  sub- 
ice  in  existence  is  matter,  and  that  probably  animate,  and  that  all  other  thing*  that 
long  more  than  its  various  dispositions  and  modifications.     On 

riully  from  I  r  invented 

last  century  b)  Hut  it  differs  from  Hes  two 

n  the  fir^t  place,  Kesiod  supposes  the  elements  nf  all  things  to  have  bee 
\ed  formerly  m i 1 1 i  each  other,   md  nftei wards  at  some  finite  time,  and  by  some 

*e  others  repudiate  this  chaos,  and 
r,  which  transformed  itself  into  a  thou- 
sand shape  *  ■■!   considers  that  a   portion  of  generated 
thing?                   inent,  and  return  not  again  to  their  original  element!  is,  these 
assert                   to  flow,  and  whatever  w  generated  to  be  ntso  doomed  to  corruption. 
:  or  not  besides  t                    ttef,  from  which   they  educed   nit  things,  they 
e  of  a  certain  mind,  controlling  the  motions  of  matter  and  presiding 

El  the  presi  i 
'I  UeracLiitis*  philosophy  we  bred  some  remarl 

abo*  Having  illustrated  and   explained  this  somewhat  obscure  passn 

1  think  will  not  he  altogether  an  ur,  wu  shall   have 

Itv   in  showing  in  what  respects  the  learned  Doctor  has  here  displayed  less 

-igncity,     I.  First  of  all,  he   is  mistaken  in  confounding  these  two 

Vristotte  speaks  of  as  distinct,  with  each  othef  and  supposing  thai  the 
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sense  is  afterwards  more  distinctly  thus  proposed  by  biro:  Ti 
flip  oXXa  ytyvtaSat  ri  Km  pilv*  tlvat  &  iruyStoG  ovclv'  iv  ci  n 
^oi'ot'  birofitvtiv,  *£  ou  ratrrm  TrdvTa  ji*rad^f|/u arf£t<r 0a c  *-*#»'«  is 
"  Thai  all  other  things  are  generated  and  flow,  and  none 
of  them  firmly  is,  (they  being  perpetually  educed  out  of 
nothing,  and  reduced  to  nothing)  but  that  there  is  only 
one  thing,  which  remaineth ;  namely,  that  out  of  which  all 
the  other  are  made,  by  the  transformation  thereof."  Which 
cue  thing  (to  wit,  matter)  as  the  same  Aristotle  further 
adds,  they  affirmed  to  be  the  only  substance,  and  from  eternity 
unmade ;  but  all  other  things  whatsoever,  being  but  waOti  na\ 
!£ac  ical  SiaB  offc,  "passions,  affections,  and  dis  posit  ions"  thereof, 
yiyvtvOm  tea  <h&BtptQ&m  airctpajac,  u  to  be  generated  and  cor* 
rupted  infinitely ;  that  is,  to  be  produced  out  of  nothing,  or 
non-existence,  and  reduced  again  to  nothing  without  end,  And 
doubtless  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  that  passage  in  Platos 
tenth  De  Legihus/  not  understood  by  the  Latin  interpreters; 


latter  word*,  which  treat  of  a  widely  different  doctrine,  are  a  mere  explication  of  ths 
former.  It.  Aristotle  ascribes  neither  opinion  to  Atheists,  The  former  erne,  n 
that  of  Hesiod,  is  hostile  to  all  true  religion,  as  we  hove  ulready  acknowledged,  although 
Aristotle  does  not  by  any  meant  say  so;  and  yet  Or.  Cud  worth  himself  defends  Heaud 
in  other  places,  and  supposes  him  to  hare  delighted  in  il.e  notion  of  a  supreme  Being. 
The  other  dogma,  foul  and  deformed  though  it  be,  and  connected  with  inference* 
highly  injuriuiu  to  God,  is  not  of  that  wicked  character  that  none  but  an  Atheist  and 
■  «f  God  can  entertain  it:  nay,  he  himself  contends  In  other  places,  tliat 
litui  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  lew  genuine  Theiata,  To  state  mj  own 
candid  opinion,  Br.  Cud  worth  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  quote  the  entire  passage 
of  Aristotle,  lest  the  names  of  Herat  lit  us  and  llcaiod,  to  whose  reputation  he  is  a  well- 
wisher,  should  interfere  with  his  present  purpose.  For  he  wishes  to  make  it  appear 
that  Aristotle  is  recounting  the  opinions  of  Atheists  in  that  passage,  II L  The  remark 
which  follows,  that  those  who  are  stated  to  have  acknowledged  but  one  immutable 
nature,  believed  all  the  rest  of  things  to  be  its  wo3n,  i'£ttc  and  lutein  ti^7  M  passions, 
affections,"  and  "  dispositions,"  and  to  on,  is  not  borrowed  from  Aristotle,  who  has 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  part  quoted,  but  added  hi  explanation  by  himself,  IV,  If 
Aristotle  were  recording  no  other  opinion  thun  tfcat  of  downright  Atheist* 
the  passage  would  be  of  little  or  no  importance  as  respects  the  design  of  our  author, 
who  is  bent  upon  proving  the  doctrine  of  atheism  to  be  wholly  indefensible,  except 
upon  the  admission  that  u  something  can  come  out  of  nothing/*  But  this  is  by  no 
means  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  refer  all  things  to  matter.  By  the  laws  of  con- 
secutive reasoning  indeed,  such  an  inference  may  be  deduced  from  it,  and  is  clearly  to 
deduced  by  the  learned  Doctor  afterwards ;  but  this  passage,  were  it  even  such  aa  he 
describes  it,  does  not  in  the  least  facilitate  this  conclusion,  which  depends  upon  reason 
alone,  and  upon  no  authority,  either  of  Aristotle  or  any  one  else*  There  is  no  one  who 
holds  the  memory  and  character  of  this  great  man  in  higher  estimation  than  myself, 
but  where  I  find  him  betraying  proofs  of  human  infirmity,  1  should  deem  it  an  abau- 

nment  of  my  own  duty  to  sutler  others  to  be  misled  by  them. 

*  P,  665*  opp.     But  here  again  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  often     It  is  certain  thai 
Plato  is  here  treating  of  the  opinion  of  Atheists  and   the  enemies  of  all  piety  sad 

igion  ,  which  is  abundantly  evident  from  his  succeeding  words*  But,  Kit 
*  reason  why  this  pnssnge  has  been  appealed  to  :  for  as  far  as  I  have  the  fa 
of  judging,  it  is  not  nf  the  n lightest  use  towards  explaining  the  opinion  of  A  tbeitU. 
Every  body  well  knows,  without  requiring  to  be  told  so  by  Plato,  that  they  all  em 
tin  hypothesis  here  ascribed  to  them  j  nor,  unless  absolutely  insane,  can  "they  p. 
entertain  any  other.  Whoever  repudiates  God,  must  necessarily  come  down  I 
opinion  that  nature,  chance  and  art  are  the  efficient  en  uses  of  things  ;  although  they 
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where  being  to  represent  the  atheistic  hypothesis  of  the  system  of 
the  universe,  he  discovers  th  their  grand  arcanum,  and  that,  which 
they  accounted,  o-ortoVarov  uwavrutv  Xoyutv,  "  the  wisest  and 
moot  mysterious  of  all  doctrines,*  after  this  manner  :  Aiyovm  wqv 
rivfc  tl>c  w&vra  larl  ra  Trpaytiara  ytyvafiiva  k«u  ytvoj£tttaf  aral 
ynrjfflfjftva*  ra  filv  ipvtrti,  ta  2f  rl\r*j,  ra  ?£  Sia  r^VTfCj  "  Cer- 
tuiti  men  affirm,  that  all  things  are  made,  and  have  been  made, 
and  will  be  made ;  some  by  nature,  and  some  by  art,  and  some 
•by  fort u  ne  or  chance,"  For  unquestionably  here,  Plato's, 
>i*m  wov  rivlc  wc  wavru  inri  ra  wpayftara  yiyvoptva,  "  Cer- 
men  affirm*  that  all  things  are  generated  or  made/  &c.  is 
the  very  same  with  Aristotle's,  El&\  yap  rtvic,  ot  $mmvt  ovciv 
ayivvftrov  tlvat  rojv  irptiy^arwv,  aXXa  wivta  ylyviauat$  "  Ocr- 
men  affirm,  that  there  is  nothing  unmade,  but  that  all  things 
made  or  generated."     And  perhaps  this  of  Aristotle's  was 


oWiged  to  Adopt  the  same  method  of  explaining  it,     If.  What  the  learned 
or  means  by  an  ring,  that  the  Latin  interpreter*  of  Plato  have  not  understood  this 
ige,  1  know  not ;  certainly  the  words  are  so  plain  and  intelligible,  that  no  person 
i  moderately  wired  in  the  Greek  language  can  easily  make  a  mistake  in  translating 
1  cannot  say  how  Serrano*  ma;  have  rendered  it,  as  at  present  I    hare  not 
ion  at  hand  ;  hut  the  interpretation  of  Fkitiua  very  closely  reaembk-a  his  own  : 
,  nonnulli  ahint,  qu»  fiunt,  qus  fuiurs,  queque  facte  sunt,  rel  nut  urn,  rel 
a,  Tel  arte  fieri,  "  Some  say,  that  all  things,  which  are  made*  and  will  be  made, 
made,  ore  made  either  by  nature,  or  by  chance,  or  by  art.*'     1 1 1.  That 
Ei  of  Plato  express  the  same  sentiment  as  is  contained  in  the  passage  adduced 
om  Aristotle,  would  never  have  been  stated  by  the  learned  Doctor,  had  he  carefully 
ctcd  both  at  the  time.     Aristotle,  as  we  have  clearly  shn*n  before,  ia  glancing  at 
i  opinion  of  Heaiod  and  the  an  dent  pbysiologen,  who  foolishly  imagined  the  whole 
i  ven  the  gods  excepted,  to  be  the  offspring  of  Chaos  ;  whereas, 
ding  to  the  testimony  of  Plato  himself,  those  who  are  represented  aa  believing  all 
ivc  been  generated  by  nature,  chance  and  art,  were  far  from  entertaining 
hi.     Fur  they  affirmed,  that  the  four  elements,  fire,  water,  earth,  air,  exist  by 
•  und  chance:  "  flwo,  tai  ttfuip,  xal   yrjy,  aai  dtpa,  fvtrtt  wavrn  tipm,  rai 
'XV  $**<?tt  ihkt.  p.  6(j(j#     In  associating  Tv%ft  and  ^u<H£,  and  making  these  the 
i  of  the  four  r  I  en  units,  which  constitute  all  things,  they  seem  to  have  meant,  that 
hy  nature,  there  existed  from  ail  eternity  a  rude  and  undigested  mass  or 
aos;  and  that  it  was  brought  to  pan  Tv%\f,  or  by  chance,  or  it  fortuitously  happened, 
at  thloga  which  before  Lay  En   confusion  and  disorder  were  separated,  and   each 
"  ned  its  own  fit  and  suitable  place.    Those  who  suppose  that  chaos  formerly  existed, 
hat  God  took  no  part  in  disposing  it,  cannot  help  entertaining  this  idea  of  the 
i  of  the  world.     They  ascribed  the  subsequent  construction  and  fabrication  <>f  all 
natural  bodies,  the  sun,  moon,  men,  animals,  to  ru^r*  or  chance,  and  excluded 
I  from  the  work  altogether  :    Ovrw  ytytvitx&vai   r6v  ri  alpai>ov  8X0*  xai  warra 
ir£na  cor'  oupavoi',  rai  ;wa,  mi  $erd  ,, —  oi*  fed  ri^vijv,  aXAd  fyvmt  rai  Tt'\y, 
That  itt  this  manner  the  entire  heaven,  and  all  things  that  are  in  it,  as  also  animals 
ml  plants  ......  were  produced  ;  not  hj  art,  but  by  nature  and  chance.**     Where,  let 

[  be  observed,  the  word  otfavdc  signifies  the  whole  universe  of  things,  a  sense  in 

shich  it  is  often  used  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.     What  things  they   referred  to  art,  ia 

K'if-etrdtnt.     So  far  there  seems  to  be  no  great  disparity  between  the  doctrines  of 

and  the  Atheists  reprehended  by  Plato  ;    but  as  respects  the  gods  they  are 

nifestly  different.     For  Hesiod  believed  in  the  existence  of  gods,  produced  like  the 

t  nf  things  from  chaos,  and  lasting  to  infinity;   whereas  nothing  of  the  kind    wns 

ented  to  by  the  At  betas  of  Plato,  who  asserted  that  all  gods  are  introduced  by  art  and 

>,  that  is,  they  denied  their  existence  altogether  i  ©roeg,  Ct  pcrvapic ,  thai  wpMrv* 

iv  Qvrot  Iwjgsty,  a©  fi'GHi  tk\\&  riffi   vcpot£,  *"  They  assert,  my  friend,  that  ih e 

*  ejdst  not  by  nature,  but  only  by  art  and  certain  laws." 
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taken  out  of  that  of  Plato"*:    which  vet  nevertheless  is  so  to  be 
understood,  as  it  is  afterwards  explained  by  Aristotle  ;  all 
whatsoever,  the  bare  substance  of  matter  only  excepted.    \\ 

it  \$  certain,  that  either  there  \$  no  real  entity  in  the  whale 
world,  besides  the  barestibetanceof  matter;  that  is,  besides  djvisiWe 
and  separable  extension,  Of  fg  magnitude,  and  consequ 

that  life  and  cogitation,  sense  and  consciousness,  reason  and  ui 
_ .  all  our  own  minds,  and  personality  i  real  cm 

or  else  that  there  are,  according  to  the  atheistic  hypothesis*  real* 
entities  produced  out  of  not!;  1  reduced  to  no  tiling  again. 

Whcixn-   Thcists  suppose  all  the  greatest  perfecrioi  urn* 

verse,  as  life  and  understanding,  to  have  been  eternal  and  un 
in  a  perfect  Being,  the  Deity,  and  neither  brought  out  of  nothing 
or  non-existence.,  nor  reducible  to  nothing  ;  only  im perfect  beings 
to  have  been  made  out  of  nothing,  or  produced  out  of  non- 

,  by  this  one  perfect  Being  or  Deity:  the  Atheists,  on  the 
contrary,  supposing  the  lowest  and  most  imperfect  of  all  bt 
matter,  bulk,  or  divisible  and  resisting  extension,  to  be  the 
self-extent  and  unmade  thing,  conclude  all  the  greatest  perfec- 
tions in  the  universe,  Hi  tion  and  understands 
made  out  of  nothing  or  non-existence,  as  also  to  be  reduced 
to  nothing  again.      Indeed    the   hylozoic   Atheists,   being 
Bible   somewhat   of  this  inconvenience  of  making  all  lite  and 
understanding  out  of  nothing,  and  that  there  must  of 
be  some  fundamental  life  and  perception,  winch  is  not  accidental 
but  substantial,  and  which  was  never  generated,  and  cann> 
corrupted,  have  therefore  attributed  a  kind  of  life  and  perception 
to  all  matter,  as  such.      Notwithstanding  which,  even  these 
forasmuch  as  they  deny  to  matter  animal  sense  and  e 

suppose  all  animal  life  or  sense,  and  conscious  understand- 
ing, to  be  generated  and  corrupted,  produced  nut  of  nothing,  and 
reduced  to  nothing  again.      Neither  can   life,   oogitari 
understanding,  he  reckoned  amongst  the  modes  of  matter,  tli 
of  magnitude,  or  divisible  and  antitypous  extension,  since 
may  be  conceived  without  the  same  ;    whereas  modes  cans* 
solved  without  their  substance.     Standing,  sitting,  and  in 
ing,  cannot  be  conceived  without  a  body,  and  that  fitly  organized 

:ind  therefore  are  they  nothing  but  different  m  such 

a  body.     When  that  human  body,  which  before  did  stand. 
afterwards  sit,  or  walk,  no  man  can  think,  that  here  is  the  intra- 
Qtiloafl  production  of  any  new  real  entity  out  of  nothing ;    nor 
when   the  same  matter,  which  was  square   <»r  cubical,  is  i 
spherical  or  cylindrical.     But  when  there  is  life  and  understand* 
ing,  whicli   WtB  not  before,  then  is  there  unquesb  new 

jitily  produced.     But  the  Democratic  and  Epi< 
ists  themselves,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  atomic  phvsiology, 
acknowledge  no  other  modes  of  matter  or  body,  but  on 
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magnitude  of  parts,  figure,  site,  motion,  or  rest*     And 
m>h   this   very  ne.  %plode  qualities,  <  1  H 

ally  distinct  from  these  modes ;    because,  in  the  gene- 
and  al'  I   them,  there  would  be  real  entities  made 

r  Without   a  cause;    whereupon   they  resolve 
to  mechanism  and  fancy,     But  life,  cpgitftl 
,  are  things  which  have  more  real  entity  in 
and  can  no  way  be   wived  by  mechanism  and    fiw 
&fore   undoubtedly  they  are  no  modes  of  matter  or   body, 
Urates  of  another  kind   of  substance  incorporeal.      All 
cially  human  souls,  and  personalities,  are 
lbs  tan  rial  tilings;  and  yet  do  the  Atheists  bring 
and  txentfy  themed-ves  out  of  nothing,  m  non-exist- 

I  reduce  them  to  nothing  again,     The  conclusion  is,  that 
these  very  Atheists,  who  contend  against  Theists,  that  "Nothing 
an  be  made  out  of  nothing,*1  do  themselves  bring  all  things  out 
thing  or  non-existence,  and  perpetually  reduce  them    to 
L*tliir  ;   according  to  who£c  principles,  as  once  there  was 

life  our  understanding  at  all  in  the  universe,  so  may  there  be 
one  again.     They  who  deny  a  God,  because  there  can   be  no 
i>ower  belonging  to  any  thing,  do  themselves  not  with- 
er (though  a  mere  passive,  sluggish, 
thing)  a  creative  power  of  things  subst;; 
1  ad  personalities)  out  of  nothing.     And  thus  is  that 
ut  of  the  Atheists,  that  there  can  he  no  God, 
use  nothing  can  lie  made  out  of  nothing,  not  only  proved  to 
Ut  also  retorted  upon  these  Atheists  them^-lves,  they 
ringing  all  thing-  senseless  and  unqualified  matter  out 

if  nothing. 
We  have  now  declared,  first,  in  what  sense  this  proposition  is 
nrju-  true,   that  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing, 

amc  from  nothing,  viz,  causally,  that  nothing,  which  I- 

L-nnld  afterward  be  made  without  a  cause,  and  a  soffit 
Or  more  particularly  these  three  ways;   first,  that 
nothing,  which  before  was  not*  could  afterward  he  brought  into 
itself,  or  without  an  efficient  cause.       Second] v\    thai 
which  once  was  not,  could  be  made  or  pffoduoed  effici- 
itlv  by  any  thing,  which  had  not  at  least  equal   perfection  in 
and  a  sufficient  active  or  productive  power;  and  &  Jtly 

bat  no  new  substance  can  be  made,  but  by  a  perfect  Being, 
rhioh  only  is  substantially  emanative.  Thirdly  and  lazily,  that 
then  things  arc  made  out  of  pre-existing  matter,  as  in  artificial 

1-  and  natural  gene  rut  urns,  there  can  be  no  new 
itity  produced,  but  only  different  modi  neat  ions  of  what  before 
uitially  was;    the  material  cause,  as  such,  efficient  I  v  pro- 
_:  nothing.    And  thus  was  this  axiom  understood  by  Cicero, 
it  u  Nothing  could  be  made  out  of  nothing,"  viz.  causally,  in 
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his  book  De  Fato,6  where  he  reprehendeth  Epicurus  for  endea- 
vouring to  avoid  fate,  and  to  establish  liberty  of  will  by  that 
ul^urd  figment  of  atoms  declining  uncertainly  from  the  i>erpen* 
dicular.  Nee  cum  hsec  ita  eint,  est  causa,  cur  Epicurus  fat  urn 
extimescat,  et  ab  atomis  petat  presidium,  eaaque  de  via  dedueat  j 
et  uno  tempore  suscipiat  res  duas  inenodabiles,  unamt  ut  sine 
causA  fiat  a  liquid*  ex  quo  exist  it,  ut  de  nihilo  quippiam  fiat; 
quod  nee  ipsi,  nee  cuiquam  physico  placet*  **  Nor  is  there  for  all 
that  any  reason,  why  Epicurus  should  be  so  much  afraid  of  fate, 
and  seek  refuge  in  atoms,  he  supposing  them,  in  their  infinite 
descents,  to  decline  uncertainly  from  the  perpendicular,  and  lay- 
ing this  as  a  foundation  for  liberty  of  will ;  whereby  he  plunged 
lelf  at  once  into  two  inextricable  difficulties,  the  first  whereof 
was  the  supposing  of  something  to  be  made  without  a  cause,  or, 
which  is  all  one,  out  of  nothing ;  a  thing,  that  will  neither  be 
allowed  by  any  physiologer,  nor  could  Epicurus  himself  be 
pleased  or  satisfied  therewith,"  The  reason  whereof  is,  because 
it  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  atomic  philosophy,  that 
"  Nothing  (in  this  sense)  could  be  made  out  of  nothing**  More- 
over, we  have  in  the  next  place  declared,  in  what  other  sense 
proposition,  that  **  Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing,"  is 
false,  namely,  when  this  "  out  of  nothing"  is  not  taken  causally, 
but  so  as  to  signify  the  terminus  from  which ;  that  nothing  can 
be  made  out  of  an  antecedent  non-existence :  that  no  real  entity 
or  substance,  which  before  was  not,  could  by  anv  power  whatso- 
ever be  afterwards  brought  into  being ;  or,  tnat  nothing  can 
possibly  be  made,  but  out  of  some  thing  pre-existing,  by  the  new 
modification  thereof  And  it  appears  from  that  of  Cicero,  that 
the  true  and  genuine  sense  of  this  proposition,  De  nihilo  nihil 
It  (according  to  the  mind  of  those  ancient  physiologera,  who  laid 
so  great  stress  thereupon),  was  not,  that  nothing  could  by  any 
power  whatsoever  be  brought  out  of  non-existence  into  being ; 
but  only,  that  "  nothing  could  be  made  without  a  cause,"  Nor 
did  they  here  by  "  cause  "  mean  the  material  only,  in  this  sense, 
if  nothing  could  possibly  be  made,  but  out  of  pre-existing 
matter ;  Epicurus  being  taxed  by  Cicero  for  introducing  that  his 
third  motion  of  atoms,  or  clinamen  principiorum,7  out  ot  nothing, 
or  without  an  efficient  cause ;  as  indeed  all  motion  also  was,  to 
those  atomic  Atheists,  in  thie*  sense,  from  nothing.8     Keverthe- 


*  Cup.  9.  3273.  torn.  &  op  p. 

id*  Luctet.  De  Kerum  Nature,  lib.  %  vera.  29%  p,  216, 

1  If  I  Am  not  much  mistaken,  Dr  Cud  worth  deduce*  more  from  this  ptotage  than 

he  legitimate  rules  of  consecution  will  permit.     For  he  suppose*  it  to  prove,  1.  That 

ding  to  the  undent  physiologer*,  the  proposition,  **  Nothing  out  of  nothing,**  meant 

,  that  **  nothing  is  mnde  without  n  cause .  *      But  though  it  is  plain  enough  from 

»  wortH,  that  they  did  sometimes  attach  such   a  sense  to  it,  still  it  it  not  equally 

clear  that  they   never  understood  it   in   any  other,     IL   It  is  apparent,  he  thinki, 

from  the  same  passage,  that  by  the  word  came  they  did  not  always  mean  matter  only; 
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re  have  also  showed,  that  if  this  proposition,  m  Nothing  out 

thing,*'  in  that  atheistic  sense  (asj  levelled  against  a  Deity  ) 
rere  true  ;   yet  would  it  of  the  two  more  impugn  atheism  itself, 

it  does  theism;  the  Atheists  generating  and  corrupting  all 
ts,  the  substance  of  matter  only  excepted,  all  life,  sense  and 
understanding,  human  souls,  minds  and  per^mulitio**  they  pro- 
iucing  these,  and  consequently  themselves,  out  of  nothing*  and 
Diving  them  all  to  nothing  again.  We  shall  now,  in  the  third 
I  last  place,  make  it  manifest,  that  the  Atheists  do  not  only 
bring  rear  entities,  and  substantial  things,  out  of  nothing  in  the 
oiid  sense,  that  fa,  out  of  nn  antecedent  non-existence  (wi 

is  a  thing  possible  only  to  God,  or  a  perfect  Being),  but  also 
at  they  bring  them  out  of  nothing  in  the  absolutely  impossible 

s ;  that  is,  suppose  them  to   be  made   without  a  cause,  or 
1  nothing  to  be  the  cause  of  something." 

But  we  must  prepare  the  way  hereunto,  by  setting  down,  first, 
a  brief  and  compendious  sura  of  the  whole  atheistic  hypothesis. 
The  Atheists  therefore,  who  contend,  that  nothing  can  be  made, 
hut  only  new  accidents,  or  modifications  of  pre-existing  sub- 
stance ;  taking  it  for  granted,  that  there  is  no  other  substance 
besides  body  or  matter,  do  conclude  accordingly,  that  nothing 
can  be  made,  but  out  of  pre-existing  matter  or  body*  Ana 
then  they  add  hereunto,  that  matter  being  the  only  substance, 
the  only  unmade  eelf-existent  thing,  whatsoever  else  is  in  the 
world*  besides  the  bare  substance  of  this  matter,  was  made  out 
of  it,  or  produced  by  it.  So  that  there  are  these  three  things 
contained  in  the  atheistic  hypothesis ;  First,  that  no  substance 
can  be  made  or  caused  by  any  thing  else,  but  only  new  modifi- 
cations. Secondly,  that  matter  or  body  is  the  only  substance ; 
and  therefore  whatsoever  is  made,  is  made  out  of  pre-existing 
tout  ten  Thirdly  and  lastly,  that  whatsover  there  is  else  in  the 
whole  world,  besides  the  substance  of  matter,  it  is  made  or  gene- 
rated out  of  matter.  And  now  we  shall  demonstrate  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  this  atheistic  hypothesis,  from  that  very 
principle  of  the  ancient  physiologere,  that  "  nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  nothing,"  in  the  true  sense  thereof ;  it  not  only  bringing 
real  entities,  and  substantial  things,  out  of  an  antecedent  non- 
existence (though  nothing  but  an  infinitely  perfect  Being  neither 
can  thus  create),  but  also  producing  them  without  a  cause. 

since  Cicero  find*  fail  It  with  Epicurus  for  baring  introduced  a  third   kin  J  of  1 
produced  without  any  cause.      But  I  am  utterly  unable  to  perceive  the  force  of  this 
reasoning  :  Cicero  reprehend*  Epictlrro,  because,  while*ncknowIedging  the  truth  of  the 
a*imn,  w  From  nothing  come*  nothing,1"  he  nt  the  same  time  feigned  a  sort  of  motion 
sriOtoul  n  cause  ;  ami  i  nded  against  bis  own  precepts,  or  educed  some- 

i    nothing  :    therefor*  the  indent  phyniologers  believed  in  another  cause  of 
things  besides  matter.     For  Cicero  docs  not  any  what  kind  of  cause  Epicurus  ought  to 
i  of  thia  motion  in  accordance  with  their  system,  but  simply  complains  that  he  hna 
i  of  it  at  all. 
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First,  therefore,  when  they  affirm  matter  to  be  the  only  sub- 
stance, and  all  things  else  whatsoever  to  be  made  out  of  that 
alone,  they  hereby  plainly  suppose  all  things  to  be  made  without 
an  efficient  cause,  which  is  to  bring  them  out  of  nothing,  in  an 
impossible  sense.  For  though  It  be  not  true,  that  nothing  can 
be  made,  but  out  of  pre-existing  matter  (and  consequently  that 
God  himself,  supposed  to  exist,  could  in  this  respect  do  no  more 
than  a  carpenter  or  tailor  doth) ;  I  say,  though  it  be  not  univer- 
sally true,  that  every  thing,  that  is  made,  must  have  a  material 
cause  (so  that  the  quaternio  of  causes  in  logic  is  no*  to  be  ex- 
tended to  all  things  caused  whatsoever^  yet  is  it  certain,  that 
nothing,  which  once  was  not,  could  possibly  be  made  without  an 
efficient  cause.  Wherefore,  if  there  be  any  thing  made,  which 
was  not  before,  there  must  of  necessity,  besides  matter,  be  tome 
other  substance  existing,  as  the  efficient  cause  thereof;  foras- 
much as  matter  alone  could  not  make  any  thing;  as  marble  can- 
not make  a  statue,  nor  timber  and  stones  a  house,  nor  cloth  a 
garment  This  is  our  first  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of 
t\\e  atheistic  hypothesis;  it  supposing  all  things,  besides  the  bare 
substance  of  matter,  to  be  made  out  of  matter  alone,  without  any 
other  active  principle  or  deity,  or  to  be  made  without  an  efficient 
cause ;  which  is  to  bring  them  from  nothing  in  an  impossible 
sense.  To  which  may  be  added,  by  way  of  appendix,  that 
whereas  the  Democritic  and  Epicurean  Atheists  admit  of  no 
other  efficient  causality  in  nature,  than  only  local  motion,  and 
allow  to  matter  or  body,  their  only  substance,  no  self-moving 
power,  they  hereby  make  all  the  motion  that  is  in  the  whole 
world,  to  be  without  a  cause  and  from  nothing,  action  without 
any  subject  or  agent,  and  the  efficiency  of  all  things  without  an 
efficient. 

In  the  next  place,  should  we  be  so  liberal,  as  to  grant  to  the 
atomic  Atheists  motion  without  a  cause,  or  permit  Strato  and 
the  hylozoic  Atheists  to  attribute  to  matter  a  self-moving  power; 
yet  do  we  affirm,  that  this  matter  and  motion  both  together  could 
not  possibly  produce  any  new  real  entity,  which  was  not  before; 
matter,  as  such,  efficiently  causing  nothing,  and  motion  only 
changing  the  modifications  of  matter,  as  figure,  place,  site,  and 
disposition  of  parts.  Wherefore,  if  matter,  as  such,  have  no 
animal  sense  and  conscious  understanding,  essentially  belonging 
to  it  (which  no  Atheists  as  yet  have  had  the  impudence  to 
assert) ;  then  can  no  motion  or  modification  of  matter,  no  con- 
texture of  atoms,  possibly  beget  sense  and  understanding,  soul 
and  mind ;  because  this  would  be  to  bring  something  out  of 
nothing,  in  the  impossible  sense,  or  to  suppose  something  to  be 
made  by  itself  without  a  cause.  Which  may  serve  also  for  a 
confutation  of  those  imperfect  and  spurious  Theists,  who  will 
not  allow  to  God  Almighty  (whether  supposed  by  them  to  be 
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orporcal  or  incorporeal)  a  power  i I"  making  any  tiling,  but  otjly 
jire-^xtstent  matter,  by  the  now  modifying  thereof ;  us  a 
atcr  makes  a  hou  ig  timber  and  fit 

tailor  ii  garment   nut  of  pre-extitilJg  cloth,      For 
d  lite  and    understanding  are  not  \  suppuscil   u* 

tig  at  all  to  matter,  as  such ;   and  since  they  cnim* 

j  modifications,  o*  contextures  thereof  it  would  plainly 
f'ium  heneo,  that  God  could  Dot  possibly  make  animal* 
ie  ami  understanding,  bouIa  and  minds,  which  n» 

hun  to  have  done ;  an  J  therefore 

i  acknowledge  him,  sot  onlv  to  he  the  maker 

of  new  modifications  of  matter  (and  one,  who  built  the  world 

only  aii  a  carpenter  doth  a  house)  but  also  of  real  entities  distinct 

from  the 

•a  the  very  doctrine  (as  we  have  already  declared) 
of  the  most  ancient  atomic  pbysiologers :  not  that  "ocrv  thing 
whatsoever  might  be  made  out  of  pre-existing  matter  ;*  bu  I 

hit  reasoning  against  those  who  bold  the  Deity  to  be,  inca- 
pable of  producing  any  thing  without  mnttL-f,  and  on  that  account  imagine  twn  nrinci- 
c£  thif^  itilJ*  if  I  am  nnt  mitt* 

y  will  yet  find  some 
i   new  line  tit  argument.     Tlu-\  will  na& 
atj  in  thL-  motion  of  the  blood  and  nit  the  mo*t»u' 

■  i  diff*r*Rt  ?-mnv.    Some  of  ttu  n 
rmed  bj  Uod  put  of  :i  certa  end  etherea 

ill  attenuated  particJee:  nut  trill  they  be  at  anj  low  for  s»p- 
dem  philosopher*.     Indeed,  Jt  has 
go  appaan  tbtfu!  to  me,  whether  any  an eient  phHoaopber  ever  tutiT- 

the  same  idea  of  souls  as  we,  do  at  the  present  day,  und  entirely  divested  tf 
!tr.      If  tbia  opinion  should  be  met  by  the  learned  I  factor's  ouscrvalit" 
.    and  understanding  cannot  result  from  any  modification   nnd   contexture  of 
]  will  grant  this  to  be  true  of  that  grower  matter  we  art?  with* 

hing  to  prevent  the  existence  of  other  u  nwed 

ions  and  properties,     SI  ■  ■<  ed  further,  and  r 

hat  Om  opinion  goal  to  overthrow  the  immfirtalily  ut  souls,  since  whatever  ctm- 

:,   not   even  then  N  dge 

*lied.     They  will  proba  Ibe  opinion  of  is 

one  of  a  ,g* 
*    causes  ;   (be  Other    more   suht  k %  and    capwbJe 

e,  that  the  immortnlity  »t'  boi 
t  upon  the  divine  will  ;  for  that  o'o4  i»  able  to  pteveaj 
i  that  which  is  otherwise  destructible  ;  an  ■ 

ew  eten  of  thoe**  who  iff  neither  deficient 

1 1  acumen,  nor  ilUatiectud  toward*  God  and  latigUHL     (.fillers  poasoV 

trade  the  argument  by  wiving  that  souls'  are  effluxions  from  the  divine 

ertain  portions  as  it  were  of  the  supreme  Being,  hating  nothing  m 

[>n   with  matter-     In  throwing  out  these  suggestions,  I  have  not  the  slighteM  jn- 

.ivingany  support  to  the  cause  of  those  who  contend  for  the  eten 

d   Ik1  to  my  duly,  nml   nil.  rtBisient,  with  the 

since  I  shall  hereafter  pro  1  r*om  to  be  dea/t* 

aeon  and  dii  on.    My  object  has  been  Bin  pi)  toshow^ihat 

"M»lf  suflki<  o  «a  lo  leave  them 

t  the  means  of  further  opposition*     It  is,  I  consider,  n  interests  of 

that  Us  defenders  should  display  no  leu  caution  than  nrinuesa  in  the 
,  and  should  not  make  use  of  arguments,  against  which  certain  exceptions  may 
xi,  aa  though  they  were  in  oil  respects  sound  and  unohjectionubl. , 
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the  contrary,  that  in  all  natural  generations  there  is  no  real 
entity  produced  out  of  the  matter,  which  was  not  before  in  it, 
but  only  new  modifications;  and  consequently*  that  souls  and 
minds,  being  not  mere  modifications  of  matter,  in  respect  of 
magnitude,  figure,  site*  and  motion,  could  never  be  produced  out 
of  it,  because  they  must  then  of  necessity  come  from  nothing; 
that  is,  be  made  either  by  themselves  without  a  cause,  or  without 
a  sufficient  cause*     It  hath  also  been  before  noted  out  of  Aris- 
totle, how  the  old  atheistic  materialists,  being  assaulted  by  those 
Italic  philosophers  after  that  manner,  that  nothing,  which  ww 
not  before  in  matter,  besides  its  modifications,  could  possibl 
produced  out  of  it,  because  nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing, 
and  consequently,  that  in  all  natural  generations  and  corruption^ 
there  is  no  real  entity  made  or  destroyed ;  endeavoured,  without 
denying  the  words  of  that  proposition,  to  evade  after  this  p 
ner  :   Ata  tovto  out*  ytvitrBat  ovctv  otovraif  ovtt  awoWvtrua 
rjjc  Tomurijc  ^6  otitic  au  trtotofdvnQf  &OTT€p  H  rov  Sajicporijv.  &C» 
That  there  is  indeed  nothing  generated  or  corrupted  (in  sofec 
sense),  forasmuch  as  the  same  substance  of  matter  always  re- 
mains, it  being  never  made  or  destroyed.     For,  as  men  do  not 
say  that  Socrates  is  made,  when  he  is  made  musical  or  handsome; 
nor  destroyed,  when  he  loseth  these  dispositions,  because  the 
subject  Socrates  was  before,  and  still  remainetb ;  so  neither  ii 
any  substantial  thing,  or  real  entity  in  the  world,  made  or  de- 
stroyed in  this  sense;  because  matter,  which  is  the  substan 
all,  perpetually  remains  j*  and  all  other  things  whatsoever  are 
but  irabn  kui  t&t?  teat  StoftCraft  u  passions  and  affections,  nod 
dispositions  thereof,™  as  musicalness  and  unniusicalness,  in  respect 
of  Socrates*     Which  is  all  one,  as  if  they  should  say,  that  all 
things  whatsoever,  besides  matter,  being  but  accidents  tht 
are  generated  out  of  it,  and  corruptible  into  it,  without  the 
duction  of  any  real  entity  out  of  nothing,  or  the  deduction  of 
any  into  nothing,  so  long  as  the  substance  of  matter,  whi 
the  only  real  entity,  remains   always   the  same.     Wherefore, 
though  life,  sense,  and  understanding,  all  souls  and  minds,  he 
generated  out  of  matter \  yet  does  it  not  follow  from  thence 
therefore  there  is  any  real  entity  made  or  produced,  beatufc 
these  are  nothing  but  accidents,  and  modifications  of  ma 
This  was  the  subterfuge  of  the  old  hylopathian  AtheU 


16  The  passage  here  quoted  is  from  Aristotle,  Metaphyi*  lih.  ].  cu,  . ,  \i*\. 

4.  op  p.  where  he  is  e*  pounding  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  phf  sin  lowers*  or  \hj* 
usually  called  Italic  philosophers,  on  the  causes  of  things.  But  I  doubt  whether  aB 
that  Dr.  Cud  worth  considers  to  be  evident  from  this  passage  can  fairly  be  inferred 
from  it,  I  *  What  be  states  respecting  the  con  t  cation  between  the  Italic  and  lank 
philosophers  rest*  solelj  upon  conjecture  and  the  prodigious  fertility  of  hb  owi; 
for  it  is  nowhere  recorded  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  took  place*  But  being  satisfied  that 
the  ancient  Italic  philosophers  entertained  the  same  opinion  as  himself  on  bdi 
corpuscules  and  the  nature  of  things,  and  that  the  Ionics  were  hostile  to  God,  he  earf? 
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Now  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  whatsoever  is  in  the  universe,  is 
her  substance,  or  accidents ;  and  that  the  accidents  of  any 
bstance  may  be  generated  and  corrupted,  without  the  pro- 
cing  of  any  real  entity  out  of  nothing,  and  reducing  of  any 
to  nothing ;  forasmuch  as  the  substance  still  remains  entirely 
e  same.  But  the  Atheists  taking  it  for  granted  that  there  is 
other  substance  besides  body  or  matter,  do  therefore  falsely 
ppose  that,  which  is  really  incorporeal  substance,  or  else  the 
tributes,  properties,  and  modes  thereof,  to  be  the  mere  acci- 
ots  of  matter,  and  consequently  conclude  these  to  be  generable 
t  of  it,  without  the  production  of  any  real  entity  out  of 
thing.  We  say  therefore,  that  it  does  not  at  all  follow,  because 
*  same  numerical  matter  (as  for  example,  a  piece  of  wax)  may 
successively  made  spherical,  cubical,  cylindrical,  pyramidal, 
of  any  other  figure;  and  the  same  man  may  successively 
nd,  sit,  kneel,  and  walk ;  both  without  the  production  of  any 
ng  out  of  nothing ;  or  because  a  heap  of  stones,  bricks,  mor- 
,  and  timber  lying  all  together  disorderly  and  confusedly,  may 
made  into  a  stately  palace,  and  that  without  the  miraculous 
ation  of  any  real  entity  out  of  nothing ;  that  therefore  the 
tie  may  be  affirmed  likewise  of  every  thing  else,  besides  the 
•e  substance  of  matter,  as  namely,  life  and  understanding,  soul 
1  mind,  that  though  there  be  no  such  thing  in  matter  itself, 
:  the  production  of  them  out  of  matter  would  be  no  produc- 
a  of  something  out  of  nothing.  One  ground  of  which  mistake 
h  been  from  men's  not  rightly  considering  what  the  accidents 
a  substance  are,  and  that  they  are  indeed  nothing  but  the 
dee  thereof.  Now,  a  mode  is  such  a  thing  as  cannot  possibly 
conceived  without  that  whereof  it  is  a  mode ;  as  standing, 
ing,  kneeling,  and  walking,  cannot  be  conceived  without  a 
ly  organized,  and  therefore  are  but  modes  thereof;  but  life 
I  cogitation  may  be  clearly  apprehended  without  body,  or  any 

red  at  the  conclusion  that  they  had  had  frequent  skirmishes  with  each  other,  and 
the  Italics  assaulted  their  foes  with  no  other  weapons  than  those  with  which 
eists  were  to  be  assailed  by  himself.  II.  It  has  not  yet  been  placed  beyond  all 
roversy,  that  the  Italic  philosophers  referred  the  nature  of  things  to  atoms,  and  as 
learned  Doctor  supposes,  separated  their  metaphysics,  or  theology,  from  this 
deal  science :  neither  is  it  certain  that  those  Ionics  were  Atheists :  on  which  sub- 
we  have  commented  at  some  length  above  on  chap.  3.  Hence  all  that  is  here  said 
it  the  disputes  of  these  sects  appears  to  be  exceedingly  doubtful  and  uncertain. 
He  discovers  more  in  the  passage  itself  than  I  have-^been  able  to  detect  in  it : 
le  supposes  it  to  prove  that  the  Ionics,  or  ancient  physiologers,  held  all  souls  to  be 
stated  from  matter,  and  to  be  nothing  more  than  its  accidents  and  modifications ; 
ft  I  do  not  find  expressly  stated  by  Aristotle.  Those  who  defend  the  Ionics,  and 
to  rescue  their  memory  from  the  charge  of  atheism,  of  whom  there  is  no  incon- 
■able  number  among  the  learned  of  the  present  day,  will  maintain  that  the  whole 
age  is  to  be  understood  of  the  generation  and  corruption  of  bodies :  nor  do  I  see 
thing  that  should  compel  them  to  alter  their  opinion.  At  all  events,  as  we  have 
m  above  on  chap.  3.  there  is  not  so  much  truth  as  many  imagine  in  the  opinion, 
the  Ionics  generally  are  accused  by  Aristotle  of  the  grossest  impiety  towards  God. 
rOL.  III.  1 
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thing  of  extension :  nor  indeed  can  a  thought  be  conceived  to  be 
of  such  a  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  or  to  be  hewed  and 
sliced  out  into  many  pieces,  all  which  laid  together,  as  bo  many 
small  chips  thereof,  would  make  up  again  the  entireneas  of  tint 
whole  thought  From  whence  it  ought  to  be  concluded,  that 
cogitation  is  no  accident,  or  mode  of  matter,  or  bulky  extension, 
but  a  mode  or  attribute  of  another  substance,  really  distinct  from 
matter,  or  incorporeal.  There  is  indeed  nothing  else  clearly 
conceivable  by  us  in  body  or  bulky  extension,  but  only  more  or 
less  magnitude  of  parts,  ngures,  site,  motion,  or  rest ;  and  all  the 
different  bodies,  that  are  in  the  whole  world,  are  but  seven! 
combinations  or  syllables,  made  up  out  of  these  few  letters:  but 
no  magnitudes,  figures,  sites,  and  motions,  can  poesibly  spell  or 
compound  life  and  sense,  cogitation  and  understanding,  as  the 
syllables  thereof;  and  therefore  to  suppose  these  to  be  generated 
out  of  matter,  is  plainly  to  suppose  some  real  entity  to  be  brought 
out  of  nothing,  or  something  to  be  made  without  a  cause;  which 
is  impossible. 

But  that  which  hath  principally  confirmed  men  in  this  error, 
is  the  business  of  sensible  qualities  and  forms,  as  they  are  vul- 
garly conceived  to  be  distinct  entities,  from  those  forementioned 
modifications  of  matter,  in  respect  of  magnitude  of  parts,  figme, 
site,  motion,  or  rest.     For  since  these  qualities  and  forms  are 
unquestionably  generated  and  corrupted,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  whjr  the  same  might  not  be  as  well  acknowledged  of  life, 
sense,  cogitation,  and  understanding,  that  these  are  but  qualities 
or  accidents  of  matter  also  (though  of  another  kind),  and  con- 
sequently may  be  generated  out  of  it,  without  the  making  of 
any  real  thing  out  of  nothing.     But  the  Democritic  and  Epi- 
curean Atheists  themselves  have,  from,  the  principles  of  the 
atomic  philosophy,  sufficiently  confuted  and  rectified  this  mistake 
concerning  sensible  qualities;   they   exploding  and  banishing 
them  all,  as  conceived  to  be  entities  really  distinct  from  the 
forementioned  modifications  of  matter,  and  that  for  this  very 
reason,  because  the  generation  of  them  would,  upon  this  suppo- 
sition, be  the  production  of  something  out  of  nothing,  or  without 
a  cause ;  and  concluding  them  therefore  to  be  really  nothing 
else  but  mechanism,  or  different  modifications  of  matter,  in 
respect  of  the  magnitude  of  parts,  figure,  site,  and  motion,  or 
rest ;  they  only  causing  different  fancies  and  apparitions  in  us. 
And  in  very  truth,  this  vulgar  opinion  of  real  qualities  of  bodies 
seems  to  have  no  other  original  at  all  than  men's  mistaking  their 
own  fancies,  passions,  and  affections,  for  things  really  existing  in 
the  objects  without  them.     For  as  sensible  qualities  are  con- 
ceived to  be  things  distinct  from  the  forementioned  modifications 
of  matter,  so  are  they  really  nothing  but  our  own  fancies, 
passions,  and  affections;    and  consequently  no   accidents   or 
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Goations  of  matter,  but  accidents  and  modifications  of  our 
souls,  which  are  substances  incorporeal  Now  if  these 
ocritic  and  Epicurean  Atheists  themselves  concluded  that 
qualities,  considered  as  distinct  from  the  modifications  of 
er,  could  not  possibly  be  generated  out  of  it,  because  this 
d  be  the  production  of  something  out  of  nothing;  they 
t  certainly,  much  more  to  have  acknowledged  the  same 
srning  life  and  cogitation,  sense  and  understanding,  that  the 
ration  of  these  out  of  senseless  matter  would  be  an  imposr 
production  of  something  out  of  nothing ;  and  consequently, 
these  are  therefore  no  corporeal  things,  but  the  attributes, 
srties,  or  modes  of  substance  incorporeal ;  since  they  can  no 
be  resolved  into  mechanism  and  fancy,  or  the  modifications 
utter,  as  the  vulgar  sensible  qualities  may,  and  ought  to  be. 
though  the  Democritics  and  Epicureans  did  indeed  suppose 
oman  cogitations  to  be  caused  or  produced  by  the  incursion 
rporeal  atoms  upon  the  thinker ;  yet  did  never  any  of  them 
e  to  such  a  degree,  eithqr  of  sottishness  or  impudence,  as  a 
srn  writer1  hath  done,  to  maintain  that  cogitation,  intelleo 
and  volition,  are  themselves  really  nothing  else  but  local 
on  or  mechanism,  in  the  inward  parts  of  the  brain  and 
t ;  or  that  mens  nihil  aliud  praeterquam  motus  in  partibus 
usdam  corporis  organici,  "that  mind  itself  is  nothing  but 
on  in  some  parts  of  the  organized  body ;"  who  therefore,  as 
lartesius  had  not  been  sufficiently  paradoxical  in  making 
e  animals  (though  supposed  by  him  to  be  devoid  of  all 
tation)  nothing  but  mere  machines,  and  not  contented  here- 
,  hath  advanced  much  further,  in  making  this  prodigious 
lusion,  that  all  cogitative  beings,  and  men  themselves,  are 
y  nothing  else  but  machines  and  automata;  whereas  he 
it. as  well  have  affirmed  heaven  to  be  earth,  colour  to  be 
id,  number  to  be  figure,  or  any  thing  else  in  the  world  to  be 
thing,  as  cogitation  and  local  motion  to  be  the  very  self-same 
g.  Nevertheless,  so  strong  was  the  atheistic  intoxication  in 
e  old  Democritics  and  Epicureans,  that  though  denying  real 
ities  of  bodies,  for  this  very  reason,  because  "  Nothing  could 
produced  out  of  nothing,"  they  notwithstanding  contradicting 
aselves,  would  make  sense,  life,  and  understanding,  to  be 
ities  of  matter,  and  therefore  generable  out  of  it ;  and  so 
uestionably  produced  real  entities  out  of  nothing,  or  without 
use. 
[oreover,  it  is  observable,  that  Epicurus  having  a  mind  to 


liom.  Hobbes :  see  his  Phyrica  seu  Natura  Phenomena,  cap.  25.  which  is  De 
one  et  Motu  Animali,  p.  192.  &c.  and  Leviathan,  par.  1.  cap.  1.  and  2.  p.  4. 
»  however  I  have  been  unable  to  find  this  definition  of  mind,  although  the  thing 
is  expressly  declared  by  him  both  there  and  elsewhere. 

I  2 
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assert  contingent  liberty  in  men,  in  way  of  opposition  to  that 
necessity  of  all  human  actions,  which  nad  been  before  main- 
tained by  Democritus  and  his  followers,  plainly  acknowledges 
that  he  could  not  possibly  do  this,  according  to  the  grounds  of 
his  own  philosophy,  without  supposing  something  of  contingency 
in  the  first  principles,  that  is,  in  the  motion  of  those  atoms,  out 
of  which  men  ana  other  animals  are  made  :# 

• 
Si  semper  motus  connectitur  omnia, 

Et  vetere  exoritur  semper  novus  online  certo, 

Nee  declinando  faciunt  primordia  motus 

Principium  quoddam,  quod  fati  fadera  rumpat, 

Ex  infinite  ne  causam  causa  sequatur;  . ;  J 

Libera  per  terras  unde  hec  animantibus  extat, 

Untie  est  hec,  inquam,  mtis  avolsa  voluntas  ? 

The  reason  for  which  is  afterwards  thus  expressed  by  him, 
Quoniam  de  nihilo  nil  fit,  "  Because  nothing  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing."  Upon  which  account  he  therefore  ridiculously  feigned, 
besides  his  two  other  motions  of  atoms  from  pondus  and  plags, 
"  weight"  and  "strokes,"  a  third  motion  of  them,  which  he  calls 
clinamen  principiorum,  a  "  contingent "  and  "  uncertain  declina- 
tion," every  way  from  the  perpendicular ;  out  of  design  to  solve 
this  phenomenon  of  free-will  in  men,  without  bringing  something 
out  of  nothing,  according  as  he  thus  subjoineth : 

Quare  in  scminibus  quoque  idem  feteare  necewe  est, 
Esse  aliam  prater  plagas  et  pondera  causam 
Motibus,  unde  haec  est  nobis  innata  potestas; 
De  nihilo  quoniam  fieri  nil  posse  videmus. 
Pondus  cnim  prohibct,  nc  plagis  omnia  fiant 
Externa  quasi  vi.    Sed  ne  mens  ipsa  necessum 
Inteatinum  habeat  cunctis  in  rebus  agendis, 
Et  devicta  quasi  cogutur  fene  patique, 
Id  focit  exiguum  clinamkn  principioruic. 
Nee  ratione  loci  certa,  ncc  tempore  certo.' 

Now  if  Epicurus  himself  conceived,  that  liberty  of  will  could 
not  possibly  be  generated  in  men  out  of  matter  or  atoms,  they 
having  no  such  thing  at  all  in  them  (that  is,  no  contingent 
uncertainty  in  their  motion),  without  bringing  of  "something 
out  of  nothing ;"  which  was  contrary  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  atomic  philosophy  (though  this  were  intolerably 
absurd  in  him,  thus  to  suppose  contingency,  and  a  kind  of  free- 
will in  the  motions  of  senseless  atoms,  so  that  indeed  he  brought 
his  liberty  of  will  out  of  nothing3),  certainly  sense  and  under- 

•  Lib.  2.  p.  134.  Lamb.     [Vor.  251.] 

*  Lib.  2.  ver.  2B3.  p.  31*. 

3  The  whole  of  this  doctrine  of  Epicurus  on  a  third  motion  of  atoms,  or  as  Lucretius 
has  it,  on  a"  declination  or  principles,*1  is  childish  and  trifling,  and  therefore  not 
undeservedly  ridiculed  by  Cicero  and  other  ancient  writers.    The  assertion  howerer  of 
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1  and  mind  in  animals  and  men,  could  not 
]   nut  of  atoms  or  matter,  devoid  of  all  seme  and 
tiding ;  for  the  very  same  reason,  **  Quoniam  dc  nihilo 


»  Fain,  cap,  10,  p.  3275,  and  rap*  30.  p.  S9S&  torn.  0,  opp,  and  lie  Finibuss 
I  Malor.  lib,  I  torn.  8.  opp.  and  of  many  ©then  besides  l>r, 

taf  had  the  grow  folly  to  suppose  Hint  this 
I  a  must,  ana  consequently  that  free- will  in 
t  of  nothing,  or  at  least  pointed  out  no  cause  of  this  declination,  seems 
what  too  free  and  unqualified,     lie  has  assigned  cause*,  although  not 
i  be  Admitted  by  any  sensible  mnn,     1  will  explain  this  point  of  hia  disci- 
rfther  Cicero,  who  in  other  respect?  makes  it  the  subject  of  severe  invective 
n,  nor  Gassendi,  nor  any  one  else,  that  I  am  aware  of,  has  cared  to  give  it 
And  this  diligence  on  my  part  will,  I  hope,  be  in  some  slight  degree 
a  I   in  repressing  the  ardour  of  those  persons*  who  even  at  this  day,  nevi 
t  the  consistency  and  wisdom  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy*     It  apj» 
I  that  he  supposed  a  twofold  dec  I  inr.it  ion  of  atoms,  one  in  void  li 

1  to  the  bodies  of  animals,  the  other  in  these  bodies  themselves, 

duced  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  demonstrating  in  what  manner  the 

i  could  be  constructed  out  of  atoms  without  any  efficient  cause;  the 

ght  not  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  fiite  of  Democritus,  to  which 

t  testimony  uf  Laertrn*,  lib.  10.  segai.  1,14.  p.  669,  he  was  vehemently 

not  attribute  both   kinds  of  declination  to  the  same  (Baft,  but 

and  peculiar  one  to  each.     The  atoms  external  to  animal  I 

r  bim  to  decline  by  a  force  of  their  own,  Of  frequently  to  tie  carried 

dicuiar  into  an  oblique  direction  by  their  own  weight.     This  is  testified 

»  Return  Natura,  lib*  2.  fir.  £16.  1 


Jihad  in  his  quoque  te  rebus  eognoscere  atemua* 
Corpora  nuom  deorsum  rectum  per  inane  feruntur, 
PonderiBm  jtropriii  incerto  tempore  forme, 
Inceriisque  loci's  spalio  se  pellere  paullum  : 
Tan  turn  quod  nomen  am  tat  urn  dicere  possis, 

the  poet  explains  the  reason  that  induced  Epicurus  to  adopt  this  opinion  s 

Quod  nisi  decimate  solerent,  omnia  deorsum, 
Imbris  uti  guttre,  cade  rent  per  inane  prof  nudum  r 
-Jta  nil  uin[i<am  iMlnru  OfSUNb 

he  says  lower  down,  ver*  288.  on  the  same  subject  s 

Fonda*  enim  prohibet,  ne  pbups  omnia  pant,    r 

Epicurus  to  have  meant,  therefore*  that  certain  atoms  larger  than  the  others 
not  suppose  all  atoms  to  be  of  the  same  magnitude),  are  someliim 
heir  own  weight,  although  at  random  and  fortuitously,  to  deviate  from  the 
y  and  to  be  carried  not  in  a  perpend icular  direction  into  a  lower  plana, 
not  attribute  this  declination  to  all  eorpuacules,  but  only  to  sonic  of  the 
jrni,  it  obvious,  if  I  mistake  not,  from  the  \i'ry  nature  of  the  thing  itself, 
tad  asserted  this  of  all  atoms,  he  would  have  defeated  his  own  purpose,  and 
lieen  unable  to  explain  by  means  of  this  third  motion  the  generation  of  to 
cty  of  things.  Cicero,  indeed,  De  Finihus  Bonor,  et  Malor,  lib.  L  cap,  G,  p. 
whether  be  ascribed  it  to  all  or  only  to  some :  *  Nam  si  omnes  atom  J 
i,  nulls  unijuaui  cohieresceut :  sire  nliai  dt'clinnbuntj  alia?  nutu  suo  recte 
mmum  sjail  boo  quasi  provineias  atomia  dare,  quat  recte,  quae  oblique  J 
&  eudem  ilia  atomorum  turbulenta  concursio  nunc  tnundi  omatum  erne 
For  if  all  atoms  decline,  none  will  ever  cohere;  and  if  some  decline  i 
carried  straight  along  by  their  own  impulse,  this  in  the  first  place  will  be  to 
toms  their  province*  or  departments,  as  it  were,  which  art  to  bn  carried  in  a 
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nil  fit,  "  Because  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing/ 
For  unquestionably j  were  all  life  and  understanding,  all  soula 
and  minds  generated  out  of  dead  and   senseless  matter;  wd 

straight  and  which  in  an  oblique  course;  secondly,  that  disorder) y  concourse  of  &m 
will  not  be  able  to  produce  this  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  world."  But  the  grsst 
man  doubts  without  any  occasion  :  for  if  he  had  considered  the  reason  why  Epsom 
invented  this  devious  and  erratic  commotion  of  atoms,  he  would  have  perceif sd  i  Is 
be  quite  impossible  that  he  could  have  asserted  the  declination  of  ail  atoms  white*** 
For  Epicurus  was  not  such  a  fool  as  not  to  know  what  accorded  and  harmonixed  vita 
his  own  principles.  We  are  nowhere  informed,  however,  of  the  manner  in  vhkfe 
Epicurus  explained  this  dogma  of  the  declination  of  atoms  being  caused  by  therein 
gravity  :  although  it  is  most  likely  he  did  so,  as  he  boosted  of  his  being  able  to  issgQ 
causes  for  all  things.  If  conjectures  ore  at  all  admissible  in  so  very  doubtful  a  matter, 
I  should  suppose,  him  to  hare  laid  down  this  law  of  motion:  "It  can  sometiiM 
happen  that  bodies  larger,  and  therefore  hen  vie?  than  others,  if  pressed  and  urged  b? 
many  lighter  ones,  arc  compelled  by  their  own  weight  to  depart  out  of  their  com 
and  proceed  in  on  oblique  direction,  while  the  others  of  leas  weight  descend  ■  i 
straight  line."  Perhaps  also  he  attributed  some  share  in  this  business  to  the  figures  of 
the  atoms.  Wherefore  whoever  wished  to  refute  this  declination  ought  to  Ism 
opposed  him  with  no  other  weapons  than  those  of  natural  philosophy  and  geometry, 
and  to  have  demolished  his  insane  theory  by  a  reference  to  the  true  and  uniienallf 
recognized  laws  of  motion*  The  nmnner  in  which  this  may  be  done  I  l«te  to  geome- 
tricians and  physiolngers :  for  myself  it  is  sufficient  to  hare  shown  that  Epkdra 
■  assigned  a  cause  for  the  external  declination  of  atoms,  namely  the  greater  gravity  *f 
the  atoms  themselves. 

The  interior  declination,  however,  which  takes  place  in  the  human  body,  and  pra 
rise  to  liberty  of  will,  he  ascribed  to  a  far  different  cause,  arid  inculcated  that  the  soil  of 
man,  or  the  mind  mid  win  residing  in  his  breast,  cause  the  atoms  to  deviate  frum  the 
straight  line,  and  to  enter  upon  whatever  course  he  himself  please*.  But  it  is  right  to 
prove  this  to  have  been  his  opinion. 

Thus,  then,  writes  Lucretius,  the  most  able  expositor  of  his  entire  discipline,  Be 
Rcrum  Nature,  vcr.  230.  &c. 

Dec!  i  nam  us  item  mot  us,  nee  tempore  certo 
Nee  regione  loci  certi,  sed  ubi  ipsa  tulit  mem  - 
Num  duhio  procul  his  rebus  tua  quoit/ue  roluntm 
Principium  dat ;  et  hinc  motus  per  membra  rigaiitur. 

Having  illustrated  this  by  the  example  of  horses  issuing  forth  from  the  goal,  the  poet 
thus  proceeds,  ver.  -ti9. 

Ut  videos  initium  motus  (obliijuj)  a  corde  crtari 
Ex  a  ninny  ue  tohmtate  id  procedere  primum, 
inae  aan  porro  per  loium  corpus  ei  anus. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  pursues  the  subject  in  these  verses : 

Jamne  vides  igitur,  quamquam  vis  extera  multis 
Pellit,  et  invitis  cogit  procedere  saipe, 
Prwcipitesque  rapit,  tamen  esse  in  pectore  noslro 
Quid  dam,  quod  contra  pugnare,  obstarequc  possit, 
QuoJHs  ad  arbitrium  quoque  copia  mnteriai 
Cogitur  interdum  flecti  per  membra,  per  artus 
Et  projocta  refhenatur,  retroque  residit  ? 

These  verses  put  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Epicurus  traced  the  oblique  motion  of 
atoms  in  man  to  the  will,  soul,  heart,  and  mind  residing  in  his  breast,  as  its  principal 
and  efficient  cause.  But  here  most  certainly,  if  any  where,  this  philosophy  is  weak 
and  silly ;  in  short  any  thing  but  philosophy,  which  ought  to  he  based  upon  clear  and 
satisfactory  principles.     The  soul,  says  Epicurus,  and  will  of  man  is  the  cause  why  the 
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there  do  substantial  or  essential  life  and  understanding  in 
Utc  whole  universe ;  then  must  it  of  necessity  be  all  made  out  of 
nothing,  or  without  a  cause,  and  consequently  real  entities  and 

•tarns  abandon  their  natural  downward  motion,  and  are  carried  along  in  an  oblique 
course.  This,  a*  far  as  the  wards  arc  concerned,  hni  a  smack  of  philosophy,  and  appeal 
U>  have  some  semblance  of  reason  in  it;  but  if  the  meaning  attached  to  the  words 
be  examined,  it  is  more  worth?  of  an  old  woman  than  a  philosopher  What  it  the 
sou!  according  to  Epicurus'  theory  ?  it  is  a  eoaginentation  of  round  and  very  light 
corpuscules  scattered  through  the  whale  body,  of  which  the  part  partaking  of  reason 
retjdea  in  the  breast  Diogenea  Laertius,  lib*  10,  svgm.  t>3,  p,  639.  "H  yw%4  *&P& 
rb  aBpatfTfia  rrapwirnppevov,  ■  The  soul  is  a  body  cou- 
srts,  dispersed  through  the  whole  mass/"  A  little  afterwards,  segno* 
htf.  p,  620.  he  NjKiiks  mare  clearly  :  Aiyn  ('Eir'iroi'pvc)  'J'|'Xffv  ^  dr^/iwi*  ovyaittf- 
5ai  \jturdr«av  cat  tnrpa  yytAurarwv  ■  ■  .  fat  rb  pivtm  ahfjjz  dXttyov  ttvai,  &  ry 
r^j*  wapfcrfnapif  ffw^aft,  tu  ri  \aytK&vr  ?t  h  rtp  &utpa.Kit  "  Epicurus  says  that  the 
I  is  emu  pound  ed  of  the  Lightest  and  roundest  atoms  •  .  .  mid  (bat  the  irrational 
part  nf  it  is  dispensed  throughout  the  rest  of  the  body,  but  the  rational  is  seated  in  the 
toeaat."  Add  Lucretius,  De  Rerun i  Natura,  lib.  3.  ver,  205,  &cf  It  appears  that, 
hie  man j  more  things,  this  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  soul  was  borrowed  by  him 
from  Democritus,  who  is  stated  by  Cicero  among  other*,  D»pttt  Tusculan*  lib*  I.  cap. 
Find  cap,  IS,  p.  2509.  torn.  B.  opp.  animum  levibus  et  rotundis  corpus- 
"+i  crfecisae  coneursu  quodam  fortuito,  "to  have  formed  the  soul  out  of  light  and 

oms  by  a  certain  fortuitous  concourse."     Hence  we  can  clearly  understand  the 
of  this  magnificent  verbiage  of  Epicurus*  which  amounts  to  this :  a  certain 

jn  of  very  light,  round, and  fiery  atoms,  seated  in  the  human  breast,  oftentimes 

upon   heavier  atoms,  which  are  descending  perpendicularly    by    their   own 
so  that   they  deflect  from  the  straight  line,  and  are  carried  in  a  different 

l,  Most  admirable  truly  !  Let  us  grant  it  to  be  possible,  first  of  all,  for  this 
I  and  fiery  farce  of  atoms,  of  their  own  nature  most  light  and  swift,  to  compel 
corpuaculea  to  change  their  course,  lint  what  is  it,  I  ask,  that  impels  and 
s  this  moat  subtle  mass  of  atoms  to  rush  headlong  against  other  atoms,  and  drive 
them  from  their  position  and  motion  ?  Is  it  some  external  power  and  cause,  or  an 
internal  one  ?  If  an  external  power  impels  them,  we  are  thrown  hack  upon  mte, 
which  Epicurus  so  greatly  abhors,  and  endeavours  to  elude  by  this  very  figment  of  the 
declination  of  atoms,  For  unquestionably  a  motion  produced  by  an  external  power  is 
necessary ;  and  this  external  cause  will  be  again  connected  with  other  antecedent 
causes,  which  entirely  put  an  end  to  all  freedom  of  will.  Cicero  has  already  observed, 
De  Fato,  cap,  20,  p.  32R8.  that  the  doctrine  of  fete  is  confirmed  rather  than  over- 
thrown by  Epicurus  :  Nee  vcro,  says  he,  quisquam  mag  is  confirmare  mini  videtur  non 
modo  fatum,  venim  etiam  necessitutem  et  vim  omnium  rerutn,  guatulisaeque  motaa 
iniim  voluntaries,  quam  hie,  qui  aliter  obsistere  feto  fatetur  se  non  potuisse,  nisi  ad  has 
commentitms  decUnationea  confugisset,  ■*  No  one  appears  to  me  to  confirm  not  only 
lite,  but  also  the  necessity  and  force  of  all  things,  and  to  have  done  away  with  all 
voluntary  motions  of  the  mind,  more  than  this  man,  who  confesses  that  he  would  other* 
wise  have  been  unable  to  withstand  the  doctrine  of  fate,  unless  he  had  had  recourse  to 
these  imaginary  declinations."  Although  Cicero,  I  confess,  does  not  fortify  his  accu- 
sation with  those  arguments  which  Epicurus,  had  ho  been  living  at  the  time,  would  have 
found  unanswerable  ;  on  which  subject  it  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  offer  any 
comment  at  present.  But  our  philosopher  repudiates  any  such  external  power  or 
cause,  and  supposes  the  light  and  round  atoms  to  be  excited  hy  their  own  internal 
power,  or  urcV/,  to  impinge  Against  the  other  heavier  eorpusculea.  Let  him  explain  to 
us,  therefore,  if  he  can,  what  is  this  internal  and  inherent  power-  That  light  round 
bodies  can  decide  and  determine,  that  it  is  their  own  wish  to  rush  against  other  atoms, 
and  impede  their  direct  progress,  and  can  execute  this  purpose,  is  an  enijujma  inexpli- 
cable even  to  tEdipus,  or  rather  it  is  a  statement  utterly  destitute  of  sense  or  mei 
And  what,  after  all,  moves  them  to  decide  and  determine  P  An  externa]  or  internal 
power  ?  Epicurus  will  tell  us  that  thia  will  of  the  atoms  is  natural,  tins  decision 
natural*  in  short,  that  the  motion  arising  therefrom  is  natural.  For  argument  s  sake, 
$ot  we  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  a  long  disputation  upon  so  absurd  a  theory,  let  us 
£iant  it  to  be  natural  j  but  even  so  it  will  be  futal.      For  that  which  takes   place 
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substantial  things  be  made  out  of  nothing,  which  is  absolute!? 
impossible.  For  though  we  do  not  say,  that  life  and  cogitation, 
sense  and  understanding,  abstractly  considered,  are  substances; 
yet  do  we  affirm  them  to  be  entities  really  distinct  from  matter, 
and  no  modifications  or  accidents  thereof,  but  either  accident! 
and  modifications,  or  rather  essential  attributes  of  substance 
incorporeal ;  as  also  that  souls  and  minds,  which  are  the  subjects 
of  them,  are  indeed  substantial  things-  Wherefore,  we  cannot 
but  here  again  condemn  the  darkness  of  that  philosophy,  which 
educes  not  only  species  visible  and  audible  (entities  perfectly 
unintelligible)  and  real  qualities,  distinct  from  all  the  modes  of 
body,  and  even  substantial  forms  too  (as  they  call  them),  but  also 
sensitive  souls  themselves,  both  in  men  and  brutes,  ex  potenua 
materia?,  "  out  of  the  power  of  the  matter ;"  that  is,  indeed  oat 
of  nothing.  Forasmuch  as  this  prepares  a  direct  way  to  atheism; 
because,  if  life  and  sense,  cogitation  and  consciousness,  may  be 
generated  out  of  dead  and  senseless  matter,  then  might  this  well 
be  supposed  the  first  original  of  all  things ;  nor  could  there  rea- 
sonably be  any  stop  made  at  rational  souls,  especially  by  thesfe 
men,  who  also  conclude  them  to  be  rasa?  tabulae,  "  mere  white ' 
sheets  of  paper,"  that  have  nothing  at  all  in  them,  but  what  is 
scribbled  upon  them  by  corporeal  objects  from  without ;  there 
being  nothing  in  the  understanding  or  mind  of  man,  which  was 
not  before  in  sense  :  so  that  sense  is  the  first  original  knowledge, 
and  understanding  but  a  secondary  and  derivative  thing  from  it, 
more  umbratile  and  evanid. 

Hitherto  have  we  demonstrated  that  all  things  whatsoever 
could  not  possiblv  be  made  out  of  matter,  and  particularly  that 
life  and  sense,  mind  and  understanding,  being  no  accidents  or^ 
modes  of  matter,  could  not  by  motion  be  generated  out  of  \i^ 
without  the  production  of  real  entities  out  of  nothing.  But 
because  some  may  possibly  imagine,  that  matter  might  otherwise 
than  thus  by  motion,  by  a  miraculous  efficiency,  produce  souls 
and  minds,  we  shall  add  in  the  last  place,  that  nothing  can  effi- 
ciently produce  any  real  entity  or  substantial  thing,  that  was 
not  before,  unless  it  have  at  least  equal  perfection  to  it,  and  a 
substantially  emanative  or  creative  power.  But  scarcely  any 
man  can  be  so  sottish  as  to  imagine,  that  every  atom  of  dust 
hath  equal  perfection  in  it  to  that  of  the  rational  soul  in  man,  or 

naturally  takes  place  necessarily.  Bat  if  the  lighter  atoms,  by  the  necessity  *of  nature, 
impinge  against  the  heavier,  and  stop  or  change  their  course,  there  will  be  an  end  of 
all  liberty  of  will,  and  not  only  this  impulse  of  the  will  which  causes  the  atoms  to 
decline,  hut  this  very  declination  itself  also,,  will  take  place  by  the  necessity  of  nature. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  let  us  conclude,  that  although  Epicurus  mentions  a  certain 
cause  of  each  declination  of  atoms,  he  properly  speaking  mentions  none,  and  therefore 
that  Cicero,  who  is  followed  by  Dr.  Cudworth  and  others,  was  in  a  certain  sense  right, 
when  he  asserted  that  this  philosopher  supposed  this  third  notion  of  atoms  to  be  with- 
out any  cause  at  all. 
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to  attribute  a  creative  power  to  all  matter  (which  is  but  a  passive 
thing)  whilst  this  is  in  the  mean  time  denied  by  him  to  a  perfect 
Being;  both  these  assertions  also,  in  like  manner  as  the  former, 
producing  real  entities  out  of  nothing  causally.  And  thus  have 
we  demonstrated  the  impossibility  and  nonsense  of  all  atheism, 
from  this  very  principle,  by  which  the  Atheists  would  assault 
theism,  in  the  true  sense  thereof,  that  "  Nothing  can  be  made 
without  a  cause,"  or  that  "  Nothing  cannot  be  the  cause  of  any 
thin£." 

Now  if  there  be  no  middle  betwixt  atheism  and  theism,  and  all 
things  must  of  necessity  either  spring  from  senseless  matter,  or 
else  from  a  perfect  understanding  Being ;  then  is  this  demon- 
stration of  the  impossibility  of  atheism  a  sufficient  establishment 
of  the  truth  of  theism  ;  it  being  such  a  demonstration  of  a  God, 
as  the  geometricians  call  a  deduction  ad  impossibile,  which  they 
allow  of  for  good,  and  frequently  make  use  of.  Thus,  either 
there  is  a  God ;  or  else  matter  must  needs  be  acknowledged  to  be 
the  only  self-existent  thing,  and  all  things  else  whatsoever,  to  be 
made  out  of  it ;  but  it  is  impossible,  that  all  things  should  be 
made  out  of  senseless  matter :  therefore  is  there  a  God.  Never- 
theless, we  shall  here,  for  further  satisfaction,  show  how  the 
existence  of  a  God  may  be  directly  demonstrated  also  from  this 
very  principle,  r  hich  the  Atheists  endeavour  to  take  sanctuary 
in,  and  from  thence  to  impugn  theism,  De  nihilo  nihil,  that 
"  Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing  causally,"  or  that  "  Nothing 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  any  thing." 

In  the  firet  place  therefore,  we  shall  fetch  our  beginning  from 
what  hath  been  already  often  declared,  that  it  is  mathematically 
certain,  that  "  Something  or  other  did  exist  of  itself  from  all 
eternity,  or  without  beginning,  and  unmade  by  any  thing  else.'9 
The  certainty  of  which  proposition  dependeth  upon  this  very 
principle,  as  its  foundation,  that  "  Nothing  can  come  from 
nothing,"  or  be  "made  out  of  nothing,"  or  that  "Nothing, 
which  once  wab  not,  can  of  itself  come  into  being  without  a 
cause ;"  it  following  unavoidably  from  thence,  that  if  there  had 
been  once  nothing,  there  could  never  have  been  any  thing.  And 
having  thus  laid  the  foundation,  we  shall  in  the  next  place  make 
this  further  superstructure,  that  because  something  did  certainly 
exist  of  itself  from  eternity  unmade,  therefore  is  there  also 
actually  a  neces  arily  existent  Being.  For  to  suppose,  that  any 
thing  did  exist  of  "itself  from  eternity,  by  its  own  free-will  and 
choice,  and  therefore  not  necessarily,  but  contingently,  since  it 
might  have  willed  otherwise ;  this  is  to  suppose  it  to  have  ex- 
isted before  it  was,  and  so  positively  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
itself;  which  is  impossible,  as  hath  been  already  declared.  When 
a  thing  therefore  is  said  to  be  of  itself,  or  the  cause  of  itself,  this 
is  to  be  understood  no  otherwise,  than  cither  in  a  negative  sense* 
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as  haying  nothing  else  for  its  cause ;  or  because  its  nocfaary 
eternal  existence  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  its  own  nature. 
That  therefore,  which  existed  of  itself  from  eternity,  indepen- 
dently upon  any  thing  else,  did  not  so  exist  contingently,  but 
necessarily ;  so  that  there  is  undoubtedly  something  actually  in 
being,  whose  existence  is,  and  always  was  necessary.  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  certain  also,  that  nothing  could  exist  necessarily 
of  itself,  but  what  included  necessity  of  existence  in  its  own 
nature.  For  to  suppose  any  thing  to  exist  of  itself  necessarily, 
which  hath  no  necessity  of  existence  in  its  own  nature,  is  plainly 
to  suppose  that  necessary  existence  of  it  to  come  from  nothing, 
since  it  could  neither  proceed  from  that  thins  itself,  nor  yet  from 
any  thing  else.  Lastly,  there  is  nothing,  which  includes  nece*- 
sity  of  existence  in  its  very  nature  and  essence,  but  only  an  ab- 
solutely perfect  Being.  The  result  of  all  which  is,  that  God,  or 
a  perfect  Being,  doth  certainly  exist ;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
else,  which  existed  of  itself  from  eternity,  necessarily  and  inde- 
pendently ;  but  all  other  things  whatsoever  derived  their  being 
from  him,  or  were  caused  by  him,  matter  or  body  itself  not 
excepted. 

That  which  hath  staggered  some  Theists  here,  and  made  them 
so  inclinable  and  prone  to  believe,  that  matter  also  existed  from 
eternity  unmade,  is  partly  (as  hath  been  already  intimated)  an 
idiotical  conceit,  that  because  nothing  can  be  artificially  made  by 
men,  otherwise  than  out  of  pre-existing  matter,  as  houses  and 
garments,  puddings  and  pies ;  therefore  there  could  be  no  other 
making  of  any  thing,  by  any  power  whatsoever :  though  even 
men  themselves  can  produce  something  out  of  no  pre-existent 
matter,  as  cogitations  and  local  motion.     And  the  same  partly 
proceedeth  also  from  certain  false  opinions  entertained  concerning 
matter.     For  some  Theists  have  supposed  SAijv  avwparov,  an 
"  incorporeal  first  matter ;"  out  of  which  incorporeal  matter, 
together  with  an  incorporeal  form  joined  to  it,  they  conceived 
the  essence  of  body  to  have  been  compounded,  and  made  up. 
And  no  wonder,  if  these  same  fanciful  philosophers  have  further 
added  also  hereunto,  that  from  this  incorporeal  matter,  by  an 
incorporeal  form,  were  begotten  likewise  incorporeal  qualities  of 
body.     Now  it  is  not  conceivable,  what  else  should  be  meant  by 
this  incorporeal  Hyle,  or  matter,  but  only  a  metaphysical  notion 
of  the  potentiality,  or  possibility  of  things,  respectively  to  the 
Deity ;  which,  because  it  is  indeed  eternal,  and  as  much  unmade 
as  God  himself  is,  it  being  nothing  but  the  divine  power  con- 
sidered passively,  or  the  reverse  of  it ;  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility, were  these  philosophers  so  prone  to  think  the  physical 
matter  of  this  corporeal  universe  to  have  been  eternal  and  unmade. 
Neither  was  this  incorporeal  Hyle,  or  matter,  a  novel  opinion, 
entertained  only  by  some  junior  Platonists,  but  older  than 
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Aristotle  himself,  as  appeareth  plainly  from  these  following 
words  of  his  in  his  Metaphysics:*  CM  fiiv  yap  ic  t>Arjy  r?}** 
Qf>\HfV  Xfyoufftt%  kav  T€  tr&pat  tar  ri  aawjjartii*  ri$u/<xii>,  H  S 
speak  of  the  principle  a*  mutter ;  whether  they  suppose  this 
matter  to  be  body,  or  to  be  incorporeal/*  But  this  incorporeal 
matt»  can  be  accounted  no  better  than  a  kind  of 

-•.>.*     Again,   others   seem  to  have  been  the 


1  orpliyr.  Ttr 
TWfi  a  roc  ►  &  c .   M  ateH .  •  Let,  *ee  u  n  d  u  mi  VvUrtw, 

arm,  &c,     [  In  Sentenl*  ad  Intelti^ibilia  Dacentibus,  let I 

sips  will  consider  oar  learned   author  to  be  a  little  too  severe  against 
uies  past  upon  a  certain  primary  matli 
i  of  these  men,  m-itlier  do  I  taij  that  there  ts  mueh 

mutter,  which  po#aes*e*  more  of  the  appearance  than  of  the 
torn  ;  Ntill  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that:  their  adversaries  i 

.  b  few  of  their  tenets  ad  mil  of  an  apt  and  rational  i 

ft  It 1  w  they  may  appear  foolish  and  absurd  to  ourselves*  who 

use  o£  -,  and  philosophize  in  a  different  manner.     And  among  these, 

t  oanv  be  ranked  this  very  dogma  of  the  "  Incorporeity  of  matter/'  which 

!v  assailed  by  Dr.  Cud  worth,  and  which  we  hold 

B  because  we  have  rejected  the  phraseology  of 

Miribed  rotes  of  philosophising.    Those  who  in  I 

.L'tirus  and  Democritus,  and  to  these  in  conju 

and  mbrication  of  the  mm.  I   no 

stetfci  into  contempt,  and,  n§  it 
oaches  and  maledictions;  and  as  the  dogma  in 
-mmoti  both  to  the  Peripatetics  and  I'lntonists,  formed 
it    part  of  this  discipline,  it  became  the  cape- 
I.  2.  p,  126.  is  not  far  from  «. 
\c     Add,  however,  Thomasius,  Heap.  Ao-l 

rth,  therefore,  having  enrolled  himself  among  their  numb  live  for 

tidgment  }*ass*d  upon  those  who  asserted  A  certain  fir»i   matter*  is  | 

it  is  not  out  present  object   to  expound  and  defend  the  whole  doc-* 
I  of  the  old  phyiiologers  on   £\ij,  or  first  matter  j  we  shall  ihoplv  offer  a  few 
i  what  is  here  brought  forward,  ao  as  at  the  same  t. 
d  the  precepts  of  the  ancient  philosophy, 
. ...  rth  suspects  that  the  absurd  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  first  niv 
ny  tothi-  r  is  eternal  and  unmade;  for  first  matter,  being  nothing 

HsH)   ■  UK  notion  of  a  certain   divine  perfection,  which,  properly 

i  from  God  himself,  and  consequently  is  eternal,  tiint  tin 
philosophers  transferred  this  property  to  physical  matter  also,  and  cobclij 
»  eternal.     Whatever  credit  this  conjecture  may  deserve  on  the  score  of  itigenuitv, 
I  to  me  to  be  little  in  accordance  with  the  truth.     I  acknowledge  that   philoso- 
pher) very  often  made  a  sudden  transition  from  mere  mental  notion* 
the  things  themnelves,  and  became  satisfied  of  the  real  external  existence  of  that  which 
existed  only  in  their  own  minds  ;  but  I  much  doubt  whether  the  same  took  place,  or 
in  the  mutter  now  before  us.     The  learned  Doctor  here  assumes  three 
ch   probably  no  one  versed  in  these  subjects  will  admit:  first,  that  Hist 
deal   notion;  secondly,  that  those  philosophers 
rst    matter  were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  this ;  and 
]  ;i  t unfold  matter,  physical  and  metaphysical,  and  rashly  trans- 
he  latter  what  belonged  to  the  former  alone.     Not  one  of  these,  in  my 
imply  and  afiaolui  matter,  I  allow,  in  so  fiiras  it  is  separated 

i  nil  Imriy,  is  a  certain  notion  of  the  mind  j  but  not  such  as  has  nothing  real  and 

Thiw  indents  who  discoursed  upon  it 


. 
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« 

more  prone  to  think  matter  or  body  to  have  been  self-existent 
and  unmade,  because  they  both  conceived  it  to  be  really  the  same 
thing  with  space,  and  also  took  it  for  granted,  that  space  was 

which  seem  to  divest  it  of  all  real  existence.  For,  as  we  have  intimated  before,  tints 
expressions  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  our  own  phrases  and  modes  of  speech,  bat  ex* 
amined  according  to  the  rule  and  standard  of  the  ancient  philosophers ;  in  which  esse 
we  shall  find  them  to  be  much  less  absurd  and  foolish  than  we  supposed.  Many,  tor 
instance,  are  offended  because  the  Platonists,  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  some  of  the 
Aristotelians  are  wont  to  call  CXif.or  "  matter/'  u$  bv,  "  a  nonentity."  See  Porphyry, 
in  his  Sentential  ad  Intelligibilia  Ducentes,  sect  21.  p.  226.  Plotinus,  Uipi  fiXff, 
Ennead.  2.  lib.  4.  cap.  16.  p.  169.  and  De  Impassibilitate  Incorporeor.  Ennead.  3.  lib.  6. 
cap.  7.  p.  210.  For  they  suppose  this  term  to  have  the  same  signification  as  our  ward 
nothing ;  and  therefore  when  they  afterwards  hear  these  philosophers  discoursing  upon 
matter,  as  upon  something  really  existent,  they  appeal  to  the  faith  of  gods  sad  men, 
execrate  the  stupidity  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  cry  aloud  that  their  first  motor 
is  altogether  a  force,  a  downright  jest,  which  both  exists  and  does  not  exist.  Far  other- 
wise,  however,  would  they  think,  did  they  but  recollect  that  the  language  of  Plato  > 
widely  different  from  our  own,  and  that  the  Platonic  nothing  and  ours  hare  no  affinity 
between  them.  Nihil,  says  Cicero,  Tusculan.  Disput  lib.  1.  cap.  24.  p.  2598.  torn.  8. 
opp.  Plato  putat  esse,  quod  oriatur  et  intereat,  idque  solum  esse,  quod  semper  tale  sit, 
"  Plato  supposes  that  to  be  nothing,  which  has  a  beginning  and  perishes,  and  tibst 
alone  to  be  an  entity  which  is  always  such."  To  others  it  seems  not  less  absurd,  that 
the  Platonists  should  deny  it  to  be  possible  for  vXn,  or  matter,  to  suffer  any  thing.  Set 
Plotinus,  De  Impassibilitate  Rerum  Incorporear.  cap.  8.  p.  311.  But  they  would 
cease  to  be  surprised  at  this  dogma,  or  at  least  pronounce  a  milder  judgment  upon  it, 
did  they  but  know  that  in  this  school  wao-gctv,  or  to  suffer,  is  equivalent  to  being 
changed  and  corrupted,  and  that  matter  is  ranked  by  them  among  simple  things,*  which 
arc  susceptible  of  no  change.  Those  who  wish  correctly  to  estimate  the  precepts  and 
doctrines  of  antiquity  will  find  it  necessary  first  of  all  to  unlearn  the  phraseology  of  the 
later  philosophers.  The  learned  Doctor's  surmise  respecting  a  twofold  matter,  physical 
and  metaphysical,  and  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other,  is  altogether  destitute  of 
foundation  ;  for  these  philosophers,  strictly  speaking,  held  but  one,  and  that  physical 
0\i| ,  or  matter.  I  am  aware  that  it  was  divided  by  some  of  the  later  Platonists  into 
intelligible  and  sensible,  or  into  the  matter  of  the  world  called  von r Of,  ind  of  the 
visible  world.  Sec  Plotinus  in  his  book  De  Materia,  cap.  3.  &c.  p.  160.  &c  where  be 
argues  at  some  length  that  there  is  also  something  corresponding  to  matter  in  the 
vonrbg  world.  But  to  pass  over  many  other  tilings,  this  intelligible  matter  is  not  what 
the  ancients  called  dautfiaroQ,  or  "  incorporeal :"  which  at  present,  however,  is  alone 
under  consideration. 

II.  Much  greater  light  will  be  thrown  upon  all  these  points  by  a  more  lucid  and 
detailed  exposition  of  the  ancient  philosophers'  doctrine  on  aa&fiaroc,  or  "  incor- 
poreal" matter.  All  who  philosophized  in  former  times  were  unanimous  in  supposing 
a  something  out  of  which  were  compounded  the  first  principles  of  all  sensible  tilings, 
or  itiroKtiutvov  ri  tai  uiro8ox')v  ctfwv,  "  something  which  is  the  subject  of  all 
bodies,  and  adapted  for  the  reception  of  forms,**  to  use  the  words  of  Plotinus  in  his 
book  Utpi  f'XnCf  cap.  1.  p.  159.  By  what  appellation  it  was  designated  by  them  is 
at  this  day  unknown ;  for  the  name  CXn  is  of  more  recent  origin,  as  is  evident  even 
from  the  fact  that  neither  Ocellus  Lucanus  in  his  book  on  the  Universe,  nor  Plato, 
makes  use  of  it  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  won!  tfXn,  which  otherwise  usually 
denoted  artificial  or  mechanical  matter,  and  is  employed  even  by  Plato  in  this  sense, 
was  applied  to  this  natural  matter  ;  and  the  example  of  the  Greeks  was  imitated  by 
the  Latins,  who  in  like  manner  transferred  the  name  materia,  heretofore  belonging  to 
mechanical  matter,  to  this  substance,  that  was  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  all  bodies. 
Others,  as  Chalcidius,  expressed  the  Greek  tfXn  by  the  Latin  term  sylva.  But  the 
nature  of  this  first  substance  of  which  they  supposed  the  elements  of  all  bodies  to  bo 
composed,  was  not  equally  known  and  agreed  upon.  Hence  philosophers  were  split 
into  various  sects,  which  however  may  conveniently  be  classed  under  two  principal 
heads.  For  some  endowed  the  primary  matter  of  all  things  with  inherent  qualities 
and  affections  ;  while  others  asserted  matter  abstractedly  considered  to  be  simple,  and 
utterly  destitute  of  quality,  although  adapted  to  receive  all  qualities  and  forms.  The 
whole  of  the  opinions  of  antiquity  on  the  nature  of  things  may  be  referred  to  one  or 
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infinite  and  eternal,  and  consequently  necessarily  existent  In 
answer  whereunto,  we  reply  first,  that  though  space  and  distance 
should  be  granted  to  be  positively  infinite,  or  to  have  no  bounds 

other,  of  these  two  classes;  but  each  was  again  subdivided  into  various  minor  sects,  which 
it  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  enumerate  in  detail.  To  the  former 
belong  all  those  physiologers  who  held  either  water,  or  air,  or  fire,  or  earth,  or  a  nature 
concreted  and  compounded  out  of  all  these,  to  be  the  first  principle  of  things  ;  since 
they  all  supposed  one  or  more  qualities  to  be  inherent  in  matter  itself.  Of  the  latter 
we  shall  speak  more  particularly  by  and  by.  Between  these  two  the  discipline  of 
Democritua,  Epicurus,  and  others,  who  regarded  atoms  and  corpuscules  as  the  first 
principles  of  things,  holds  as  it  were  an  intermediate  place ;  for  while  they  divest  first 
matter  of  qualities,  and  in  that  respect  approach  the  latter  class,  they  leave  it  mag- 
nitude and  figure ;  which  in  some  degree  connects  them  with  the  former.  Some  of  the 
ancients,  however,  refer  the  sect  of  Democritus  to  one  of  the  abovementioned  classes, 
as  Sextos  Empiricus,  Plutarch,  and  others ;  which,  as  will  be  made  appear  in  the 
sequel,  may  not  unreasonably  be  done,  provided  the  class  to  which  this  school  belongs 
he  correctly  and  accurately  distributed  into  its  subordinate  sects. 

These  two  classes  of  physiologers  to  which,  ns  we  before  stated,  all  the  others  are 
referable,  were  ^commonly  distinguished  in  after  times,  when  philosophy  had  attained 
greater  maturity,  as  holding  matter  to  be  either  aavparoc  or  aw  ft  a,  "  incorporeal "  or 
**  body ;"  the  former  being  said  of  those  who  denied,  and  the  latter  of  those  who  as- 
signed qualities  to  matter.  This  distinction  we  first  meet  with  in  Aristotle,  in  lib.  1. 
Mitaphys.  cap.  6.  p.  273.  t.  4.  opp.  the  passage  adduced  by  Dr.  Cud  worth  ;  and  as  he 
docs  not  mention  it  in  any  other  place,  it  is  most  probable  he  was  its  author.  After 
Aristotle  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  treated  of  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients  on  the"  nature  of  things,  or  who  liavc  themselves  inquired  into  this 
subject.  That  those  who  divested  matter  of  all  quality  and  figure  were  said  to  make 
it  <i?w/4  a  roc,  will  be  abundantly  manifested  from  the  testimonies  about  to  be  produced 
by  and  by  ;  for  the  present  I  shall  quote  merely  two  jmssnges  selected  out  of  many,  to 
prove  that  those  who  attributed  qualities  and  forms  to  matter,  were  formerly  regarded 
as  holding  it  to  be  o*w/ia,  or  M  body."  The  first  is  from  Aristotle,  Natural.  Auscult. 
lib.  1.  cap.  5.  p.  451.  torn.  1.  opp.:  OI  fiiv  ydo  lv  iroti)<javTtQ  to  ov  XOTMA  rd 
vrucftjifyoy,  i)  r£v  rpi&v  n,  t)  dAAo,  o  Icri  wi'poc.  piv  wvcvorcoov,  dipoc  Ik 
Xixrurtpev,  rdXXa  ytvvmai,  "  Others  (of  the  physiologists)  holding  some  one  body 
to  be  the  subject  matter  of  all,  namely,  cither  one  of  the  three  elements,  or  something 
else,  which  is  more  dense  than  fire  and  more  rare  than  air,  produce  the  rest  of  things," 
The  other  is  from  Plutarch,  who  Do  Placitis  Philosoph.  cap.  !).  p.  88*2.  torn.  1.  opp. 
has  the  following  words:  Oi  £'  ufap  XiyovrtQ,  »/  yrjv,  i)  wOp,  «j  dkpa  r>)v\j\rjvt 
orriri  dftopfov  a6ri}v  Xiyovaiv,  d\Xd  £Q~MA,  M  Those  who  say  that  matter 
is  water,  or  earth,  or  fire,  or  air,  do  not  hold  it  to  be  formless,  but  body."  The 
distribution  we  speak  of  is  found  also  in  Sextus  Empiricus,  lib.  9.  Adv.  Mathe- 
matical, cap.  5.  p.  619.  who,  however,  either  misunderstood,  or  purposely  perverted  it, 
a*,  for  the  sake  of  having  something  to  dispute  against  he  is  sometimes  wont  to 
do,  when  recording  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers :   Ilcpi  rwv,  says  he, 

awrarw  cai  dpxirwrarwv  otoixciW  ivo  pkv  a\  vpXirat  ytyovaoi  ardatiQ oi 

yip  *wftara  (Xitar  tlvai  rd  rwv  bvrmv  orotgcia,  oi  (i  dawpara,  "  Respecting  the 
elements  which  are  highest  and  have  roost  the  nature  of  principles,  there  were  two 
principal  sects for  some  asserted  the  elements  of  tilings  to  be  bodies,  others  incor- 
poreal" In  the  former  class  he  ranks  almost  all  the  ancient  physiologers,  even  Demo- 
cntus  and  Epicurus,  which  as  we  have  already  said  is  in  a  certain  measure  admissible : 
but  when  he  comes  to  the  oilier  he  commits  a  manifest  error :  Twv  ft,  says  he,  sect. 
364.  p.  621.  doupara  toyftariZ6vr*v,  oi  p\v  wipe  YlvSayopuv  rove  ApiSpovQ 
fXjCar  wdvrmv  dpxuv*  °*  "  HaBqfiariKoi  rd  trkoara  rwv  cwjudrwv,  oi  H  mpl 
TWarvva  rdc  Mae,  u  Of  those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  their  being  incorporeal,  the 
Pythagoreans  affirmed  numbers,  mathematicians  the  boundaries  of  bodies,  and  tho 
Fjaionists  ideas,  to  be  the  principles  of  all  thing*.'*  Most  foolishly  and  erroneously  ! 
The  men  who  were  stated  in  former  times  to  hold  the  principles  of  things  to  be  incor- 
fwn-al.  were  those  who  divested  the  first  matter  of  all  quality,  quantity,  and  form.  Nor 
was  pTth.igrirn«,  or  Plato,  or  any  geometrician  ever  so  stupid  us  to  regard  cither  num- 
ber*, or  the  forms  of  things,  or  the  extremities  of  bodies,  ns  the  first  matter  or  principle* 
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nor  limits  at  all,  as  also  to  have  been  eternal ;  yet,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  some,  would  it  not  follow  from  thence,  that  matter 
was  infinite,  eternal,  and  necessarily  existent ;  not  as  if  space  or 

Plato  is  one  of  those  who  affirm  matter  to  be"  dawparoc,  but  Sextus  is  very  i 
deceived  if  he  supposes  thin  8X»  dtriaparoe  to  be  Plato's  iofat  or  exemplars  of  tl 
Plato  classes  ideas  among  those  things  which  he  calls  dcw/iara.  Plutarch,  De  Plsdtii 
Phil 08.  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  p.  88*2.  torn.  1.  opp.  *llka  lortv  ovo'ia  dfftyiaroc,  u  An  idesii 
an  incorporeal  substance/'  But  he  was  by  no  means  so  insane  as  to  decide  that  idem 
alone  arc  the  principles  of  things,  and  wholly  to  discard  all  corporeal  matter.  Thst 
spirit,  whether  of  carelessness  and  negligence,  or  of  pcrrerseness  and  malignity,  vma 
every  where  prevails  in  our  own  day,  and  leads  many  to  mutilate,  falsify,  and^dktot 
the  opinions  of  others,  has  flourished  in  all  ages,  and  formerly  invaded  and  corrupted 
the  minds  even  of  thoso  who  are  now  held  forth  as  perfect  paragons  of  wisdom.  Br 
losing  sight  of  which  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  many  persons  suppose  the 
dogmas  of  the  ancients  to  have  been  such  as  not  a  barber  even  or  ploughman  »odd 
entertain. 

But  I  shall  come  to  a  somewhat  closer  examination  of  the  subject,  and  not  ody 
explain  the  origin  of  this  ancient  distribution  of  physiologers,  but  also  show  who  fiat 
asserted  matter  to  be  incorporeal,  as  well  as  the  force  and  meaning  of  the  dogma  itstlt 
For  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  know  whether  this  opinion  can  in  a  certain  asm 
be  tolerated,  or  is  as  foolish  and  ataurd  as  it  is  considered  by  Dr.  Cud  worth  and  by  the 
generality  of  those  who  ascribe  the  nature  of  things  to  atoms  and  mechanical  laws.  To 
begin  then  with  the  origin  of  this  division,  the  reason  that  induced  the  ancients  to  call 
matter  endowed  with  qualities  dcrw/iaroc  or  "incorporeal,"  and  the  same  if  divested 
of  qualities  and  forms,  <rw/iaroc,  or  "  corporeal,"  will  scarcely  be  comprehenable 
unless  we  first  are  in  possession  of  their  opinion  on  the  nature  of  body.    In  the 
earliest  ages  the  Greeks,  from  whom  the  Latins  derived  all  their  philosophy,  used  the 
word  TMfta  in  so  wide  an  acceptation  as  to  apply  it  to  every  nature  which  mils  under 
the  senses.     Hence  they  did  not  hesitate  to  call  the  first  matter  of  all  things  ffwpa. 
This  is  evident  from  the  most  ancient  writer  Ocellus  Lucanus,  TJcpc  rov  wavrbc,  cap. 
2.  p.  510.  who  thus  defines  matter:  To  x-puc  ci(prjv  v$i£6pcvov  2Q"MA  wan  rtfe. 
«c  ytvtaiv  Ipxoptvoig,  "  Palpable  body,  the  subject  of  all  things  which  come  to 
generation."    The  same,  p.  519.  calls  it :    2Q~MA  aia^rjrdv,  "body  perceptible  to 
the  sense."     But  afterwards  when  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  assumed  a  mom 
•accurate  and  systematic  form,  they  restricted  the  notion  of  body,  and  therefore  dis- 
tinguished between  tr&fia  and  v\rj.     We  have  among  the  ancients,  as  at  this  day, 
various  definitions  of  body,  on  which  consult  Sextus  Empiricus,  lib.  1.  adv.  Physicos, 
cap.  5.  p.  619.     In  general,  however,  they  almost  all  pronounce  it  to  be  that  which 
consists  of  form  and  matter,  or,  as  others  say,  of  matter  and  quality.     To  form  or 
quality,  for  as  might  be  proved  by  numerous  passages  of  the  ancients,  these  words  am 
here  used  indiscriminately  and  signify  one  and  the  same  thing,  belong  shape,  figure, 
magnitude,  and  other  properties,  which  philosophers  in  a  stricter  sense  usually  denomi- 
nate qualities.     According  to  the  ancient  physiologers,  therefore,  body  is  a  certain 
mass  or  aggregation   of   matter,   endowed    with    magnitude,  figure,   and  affections. 
Cicero,  Academicar.  Qusestion.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  p.  2*231.  torn.  8.  opp. :  Quod  ex  utroque, 
id  jam  corpus  et  quasi  qualitotera  quamdam  nominabant, "  That  which  consists  of  both 
(matter  and  form)  they  (the  ancient  philosophers)  called  body  and  a  sort  of  quality." 
Porphyry,  in  his  'Afopual  wpdc  rd  vonrd,  sect.  22.  p.  228.  2Q~MA  Itrri  rb  cw- 
Sirov  it  vXnc  *ai  ticovg,  "  Body  is  a  compound  of  matter  and  form."     Plotinus, 
Tlepl  UXijc,  cap.  6.  p.  162.  'E£  ?»Xnc  cat  tldovQ  tKatrrov  (awfia),  M  Each  body  con- 
sists of  matter  and  form."    Chalcidius,  In  Timeum  Platonis,  cap.  13.  sect.  317.  p. 
393.  Quod  proprie  dicitur  corpus  ex  sylva  constat  et  qualitate,  "  What  is  properly 
called  body  consists  of  matter  and  quality."     It  is  not  known  who  first  thus  circum- 
scribed the  meaning  of  body :  but  a  clear  distinction  between  matter  and  body  ■ 
already  observed  by  Tim  reus  Locrus,  De  Anima  Mundi,  p.  544.  whose  example  » 
followed  by  Plato  in  his  Timreus,  who,  p.  534.  defines  matter  to  be  Avvtv  r&  trdrra 
dtxofikvTjv  cw/iara,  "  a  nature  which  receives  all  bodies,"  or  out  of  which  all  bodies 
arc  made.   Which  passage  is  well  calculated  to  show,  of  what  Plato  and  the  rest  of  the 
ancients  held  the  nature  of  body  to  consist.    For  by  saying  that  matter  is  the  recipient 
of  bodies,  he  evidently  implies  that  that  which  constitutes  body  is  not  inherent  in 
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could  exist  alone  by  itself,  an  accident  without  a  eul 
staiiciN  it  being  plainly  impo§8ibJef  that  nothing  should  have  any 
accident *,  modifications  and   attribute*,   or  be  mensurable   by 

Oftttar,  but  comes  to  it  from  elsewhere     Hence  what  was  formerly  called  body 
tifti  of  form  and  qualities,  which  the  txtdmtsti  supposed  to  be  introduced  into  mutter, 
my   opinion  show*  us  the  reason,  why  the  early  philosophers  asserted 
it  t  Mm-'.'  who  nw^ntd  qualities  to  it,  and  ineorporrti 

who  i  ty.     For  placing  hody  in  qn. : 

factions,  an-  ey  secure] in «1y  allied  thai  to  be 

lie  of  all  Ump  l  difficult  to  undi  -  ex p lunation,  how  it 

that  Dcrnocritus  and  the  others  who  *uj  ,,  l*. 

in   atoms,   were  referred   bj   s.  me  nf  the  ancients  to  one  or  other  of  the 
ntioned  sect*.     Fbf  if"  body  be  applied  hi  itt  more  extern! re  accc|  ' 
j  whieh  hoi*  under  the  senses  and  is  endowed  with  figui 
}  belong  to  those,  who  were  formerly  represented  as 

but   if  according  to   the  more  circumscribed  notion  we   en.  i>ody 

whieh  certain  properties  and  qualities  are  inherent  by  natur' 

rug  those  who  were  naid  to  make  it  incorporeal ;  lor  he  he  hi  his  atoms  to  be 

<u    I*i  ray  own  opinion,  bowesw,  n  ■  111  be  best  to  assign  totbisphiJo- 

liate  place,  a*  we  have  already  united,  between  the  two  classes:  for 

g  of  each  whieh  he  adopts!  and  something  again  which  be  rejects  and 

irtienee  number,  however,  of  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  men  of  former 
SJ  were  always  on  the  side  of  those  who,  in  the  way  we  have  stated,  asserted  matter 
t<»  he  litfw/iaroc,  or  incorporeal,     Cicero  tells   us  that  the  whole  of  the  philosophers 
dote  of  Plato  held  this  doctrine,  Academic,  Question,  lib.  L  cap.  7*  p.  m 
fpp,     Bed   snbfectain   putant  (philosophi)  omnibus   sine   ulla   specie,  atque 
mr>.  ilia  ejttaatafta  materiam  cpinmdam,  ex  qua  omnia  e*pre*sa  atque  efficta 

era  suppose  a  certain  matter,  the  t   all  things,  without 

und  destitute  of  all  qualities,  out  of  which  aJJ  things  were  fashioned  and 
framed,"     But  it  was  entertained  by  many  of  the  Vy  thaler  .  fore  Plato,  aa 

a?  be  understood  from  Timsus  Locrua,  an  eminent  and  mnst  ancient  phlfosoplier  of 
his  school.  De  AuJmn  M  undi  >  cap.  1.  p.  544*  ed.  Gah-L  Tar  v\nv  a  poplar  v)  ctt3' 
-  ii  dtrxiipnTWTiiVv  ft  gone  voir  M  TTfi<rav  fwpfAvf**  (Timmua  said )  that  matter 
elf  devoid  of  all  form  and  figure,  but  receives  every  form  T"  In  whose  footsteps 
allows,  and  in  his  Tima?us,  p.  ftJM.  opp,  clearly  and  distinctly  professes  himself 
same  opinion,  1  am  aware  that  Aristotle,  De  General  et  Corruption e, 
■p.  L  p,  7*28.  torn*  1.  opp,  accuses  Tim  reus  and  I'lato  of  obscurity  on  this 
!  ernes  the  possibility  of  forming  any  opinion  upon  mntter  from  what  is 
I  the  Tintxua:  *Qc  ti*  iv  Tiftattp  ytypflsirroj,  oMv  *xfi  *wpo*^4y<  u  What  is 
i  (concerning  mutter)  in  the  Timseus,  has  nothing  certain  and  definite,"  Bat 
>  jcalousiy  and  dislike  of  Plato  prevented  him,  I  sm  afraid,  from  understand  hie,  his 
titug,  although  sufficiently  clearly  expressed,  and  from  perceiving  that  na 
n  at  least  thai  philosopher  and  himself  were  not  at  issue.  For  Aristotle  had 
1  the  opinion  of  those  who  held  matter  to  be  incorporeal,  as  is  proved  by  his 
dednition  of  matter  which  occurs  Metaphys,  lib,  7*  cap,  3,  p.  353,  Aiyw  H  IXfW,  I 
maB'  avrijv  ^ii^rc  rt,  ptjTt  wo'cuv,  firjrt  ak\a  ovcip  Atyiroi,  olc  ^ptifrat  tit  m\  w  1 
call  that  matter,  whieh  of  itself  is  neither  said  to  be  a  quiddity,  nor  quantity,  nor  any 
thing  else,  by  which  an  entity  is  defined.'*  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  debates  and  con- 
flicts to  which  this  definition  of  the  Stagirile  has  given  rise  among  his  disciples,  nor  of 
the  clamours  and  cavils  it  has  culled  forth  from  the  opponents  of  his  philosophy.  See 
oat  of  many  Dan.  Geo,  Morhof,  FoUlnstor,  torn,  2.  lib.  2,  par,  1.  cap,  12,  p.  BiS, 
In  my  opinion,  however,  they  both  might  have  remained  at  peace,  Aristotle,  although 
expressing  himself  somewhat  obscurely,  said  no  more  than  what  many  other  eminent 
men  hnd  inculcated  before  him  and  whnt  he  had  learnt  from  his  master  Plato,  | 
matter  considered  by  itself  and  independently  of  body  is  destitute  of  all  those  affections 

ties  which  constitute  the  nature  of  body,  or  in  other  words  a  fa 

ifter  Plato  and  Aristotle,  philosophers  innumerable  adopted  the  same  dogma.   On  the 

oica  in  particular  see  Diogenes  Lnertius,  lib.  7.  segm,  134,  p.  449,     But  most  of  all 

he  Inter  Pint  omits,  who  took  especial  delight  in  the  more  sublime  contemplation  of 
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yards  and  poles ;  but  because  this  space  is  by  them  supposed,  not 
to  be  the  extension  of  body,  but  the  infinite  and  unbounded  ex- 
tension of  the  Deity.5    But,  in  the  next  place,  if  space  be  con- 
incorporeal  things,  were  indefatigable  in  their  effort*  to  polish  and  refine  it.     Ai  one 
example  for  all,  consult  Plotinus  in  his  two  very  subtle  and  acute  treatises,  De  Ma- 
teria, and  De  Impossibilitatc  coram,  qua  sunt  incorp-wea,  the  former  being  the  fourth 
book  in  the  second,  and  the  latter  the  sixth  in  the  third  Ennead :  for  when  once  we 
know  his  opinion,  wo  are  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  sect     Plotinus 
proves  first  of  all,  cap.  6.  of  the  former  book,  p.  162.  that  there  is  a  primary  matter  ia 
bodies :  he  then,  cap.  7.  refutes  the  opinions  of  others  on  matter :  and  thence,  cap.  8. 
proceeds  to  explain  the  affections  of  matter,  which,  cap.  10.  11.  12.  he  shows  to  be 
destitute  of  all  quantity,  and,  can.  13. 14.  of  all  quality,  that  is,  to  be  incorporeal,  and 
lastly,  cap.  15.  to  be'  indeterminate.    But  these  new  Platonists,  by  their  exceasm 
ingenuity  and  subtlety,  brought  the  doctrine  into  general  disrepute,  and  caused  many  to 
rank  it  among  idle  and  visionary  conceits.     Still  these  difficulties  did  not  deter  the 
Christians  from  receiving  it  and  pronouncing  for  the  incorporeity  of  matter.    I  pass 
over  an  immense  array  of  ancient  fathers  who  gloried  in  its  avowal,  andjappeal  to  the 
testimony  of  St.  Augustine  alone,  whose  voice  in  succeeding  ages  was  revered  as  divine, 
This  holy  man,  Confession,  lib.  12.  cap.  3.  p.  158.  torn.  1.  opp.  tells  us  that  be  leant 
it  from  God  himself:  "  Hast  not  thou,  O  Lord,  ♦ aught  me,  that  before  thou  didst  Am 
and  separate  that  shapeless  matter,  not  any  thin*  was,  not  colour,  not  figure,  not  body, 
not  spirit  ?"    He  subsequently  deplores  his  former  infatuation,  which  prevented  hia 
from  perceiving  this  truth,  and  praises  God  for  having  revealed  it  to  him,  cap,  6.  p. 
159.  "  And  if  my  voice  and  pen  were  to  confess  all  that  thou  hast  revealed  to  neos 
this  question,  who  of  my  readers  would  understand  it  ?     Nevertheless  my  heart  skill 
not  cease  to  give  thee  the  glory,  and  to  praise  thee  for  the  things  which  it" is  unablsto 
dictate."    Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  human  opinions !     A  dogma  which  St.  Aagnt- 
tine  does  npt  hesitate  to  call  divine,  which  he  declares  to  be  comprehensible  to  no  one, 
unless  he  be  enlightened  and  instructed  by  God's  mercy,  which  he  ranks  in  short 
among  the  greatest  of  divine  blessings,  is  at  a  later  period  styled  foolish,  absurd,  stupid, 
fanatical,  irrational.     That  I  may  not  wander  too  far  from  my  purpose,  I  shall  not 
descend  to  succeeding  ages  and  examine  into  the  grave  conflicts  of  schoolmen  on 
primary  matter.     Suffice  it  to  add,  that  of  the  Jews,  Philo,  De  Opificio  Mundi,  p.  4» 
maintains  tho  same  opinion,  and  the  later  masters  are  not  opposed  to  it. 

When  in  the  last  century  the  physical  philosophy  of  the  Peripatetics  was  expelled 
from  our  schools,  and  its  place  supplied  by  atoms  and  mechanical  laws,  this  aogms 
above  all  others  was  exploded  and  characterized  as  fraught  with  tho  grossest  folly. 
The  matter  of  tho  Peripatetics  and  Platonists,  it  was  said,  is  a  thing  undefined  and 
incomprehensible,  destitute  of  form,  quantity,  and  quality,  totally  disconnected  front 
body,  and  yet  not  spirit.  What  is  it  therefore  ?  strictly  nothing :  and  out  of  nothing 
do  those,  who  refer  the  elements  of  the  universe  to  this  matter,  create  all  things.  I  *m 
almost  persuaded  however  that  those  who  inveighed  with  such  bitterness  against  ft, 
superior  as  they  are  in  other  respects  to  all  praise  of  mine,  looked  rather  to  the  won* 
by  which  it  is  usually  expounded  than  to  the  doctrine  i  jelf,  and  in  passing  so  severe  • 
sentence  were  influenced  in  many  instances  by  the  insane  questions  and  disputes  of 
schoolmen  on  primary  matter.  They  who  hold  matter  to  be  incorporeal  mean  simply 
that  it  is  a  certain  first  nature  constituting  all  bodies  and  devoid  of  most  of  the 
affections  of  body,  to  which  God  or  a  superior  nature,  when  bodies  are  generated, 
imparts  form  and  qualities.  1  should  not  consider  the  doctrine  to  be  so  absurd,  st  to 
be  wholly  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  wise  man,  were  it  disc  lcumbered  of  the  nasi 
explanatory  phraseology  and  freed  from  the  idle  questions  which  some  over  i 


persons  have  connected  with  it.  Let  us  examine  it  a  little  more  minutely  and  inquire 
to  what  extent  its  supporters  and  opponents  are  at  issue.  They  both  agree  that  then 
is  a  first  nature  or  principle,  of  some  description  or  other,  from  which  all  sensible  tbingi 
are  produced  and  generated  ;  they  likewise  agree,  that  a  philosopher  by  meditation  can 


8  On  thoso  who  suppose  the  divine  nature  and  infinite  space  to  be  the  same,  a  sect 
not  extinct  even  nt  the  present  day,  as  also  on  space  itself,  and  its  nature,  we  havt 
spoken  above,  in  discusssing  the  subject  of  infinity. 
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doled  to  be  certainly  nothing  eke  but  the  extension  and  dis- 
tance of  body,  or  matter,  considered  in  general  (without  respect 
to  this  or  that  particular  body)  and  abstractly  in  order  to  the 


this  first  nature  from  body,  although  it  nowhere  exists  separately,  and  con- 
6  it  by  itself.     This  is  done  certainly  by  the  Atomists  ;  for  in  thought,  like  the 
Phtooati  and  Peripatetics,  they  abstract  their  matter  from  body,  place  it  in  a  certain 
snpe,  snd  in  short  variously  compound  and  divide  it.     So  tar,  therefore,  the  assertors 
of  incorporeal  matter  do  not  offend  against  reason.     Consequently  the  whole  dispute 
till  torn  upon  the  nature  of  matter.     The  Platonists  and  Peripatetics  assert  matter  to 
bdetoid,  first  of  all  quality,  then  of  all  quantity,  all  form,  and  lastly  of  all  body. 
With  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  they  cannot  be  complained  of  by  their  adversaries ; 
fir  these  also  deprive  their  corpuscles  of  all  inherent  quality.    The  controversy  remains 
Bpoo  the  other  three.     The  defenders  of  the  atomic  doctrine  leave  quantity  and  form 
to  these  minute  corpuscles :  and  they  are  compelled  to  do  so,  because  they  regard 
■alter  as  divided  and  separated  into  innumerable*  parts.     But  the  Platonists  and 
Aatfotehani  cannot  do  this,  inasmuch  as  they  look  upon  it  as  something  continuous 
****  undivided.    This  alone,  therefore,  is  the  chief  point  of  difference  between  them  : 
^•t  the  former  contemplate  matter  as  a  nature  infinitely  divided,  and  the  latter  as 
•°>ple  and  continuous.     Such  fjeing  the  case,  those  who  choose  to  accuse  this  sect  of 
ftty,  ought  to  show  that  it  is  absurd  and  foolish  to  conceive  matter  as  a  nature  con- 
^Uous  and  separated  by  no>  intervals,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  as  Time  us  Locrus 
*jy%DeAiuma  Mundi,  p.  544. ptpurrav  vepi  r&  ovfiara,  "divisible  in  respect  to 
&°dW'    For  my  part,  I  cannot  see  any  thing  at  all  irrational  in  this.     Besides,  those 
who  held  matter  to  be  finite,  by  no  means  deprived  it  of  what  Aristotle  calls  con- 
J^sm  quantity.    But  sorely,  they  will  say,  it  is  madness  in  them  to  make  matter  to 
**  neither  body  nor  spirit,  and  to  call  it  aauparoc.    Say  rather,  that  it  seems  madness 
to  na,  who  are  accustomed  to  attach  other  significations  to  the  words  <r£/ia,  (xw/iaroc, 
*od  dffsifMiroc*     If  body  meant  the  same  with  us  as  it  did  with  the  earlier  philoso- 
phers, tins  dogma  would  appear  to  be  sufficiently  sound  and  wise.     But  having  lost 
U»  ancient  meanings  of  words,  and  at  the  present  day  designating  every  thing  as  body 
which  sails  under  the  senses  and  is  extended,  we  therefore  consider  whatever  is  said  to 
be  divested  of  body  either  as  spirit  or  nothing.     But  those  ancient  philosophers 
themselves,  who  held  matter  to  be  dffcfyiaror,  carefully  guarded  against  being  under- 
stood in  the  sense  in  which  many  afterwards  understood  them,  and  by  a  variety  of 
f  r pi f ssions  showed,  that  in  denying  matter  to  be  body,  they  by  no  means  denied  its 
doss  proximity  to  the  nature  of  bodies.    Some  asserted  matter  to  be,  not  indeed  <r&pa, 
but  yet  (rwuarun),  or  "corporeal."  Stobemia,Eclognr.  Physical*.  lib.  Leap.  14.  IIcpi  CXiyc, 
p.  129.  Ov  ffZfia  ft  ri?v  CXifV  faaiv,  ob\  Sri  ob  p6vov  t<TTtipn<jdm  doctt  rwv  trtpi 
9&JUL  tiavr&mnr,  aXXA  5rc  *<u  woXXwv  dXXwv  dwoXiiirerat,  card  rbv  tdiov  Xoyor, 
&  rose  9*iiaoiv  vwapx"  t  *xiffiari0piov,  gpw/iaroc,  jSapvrnroc,  cov^ornroc,  o\u>ct 
waffle  voiArmrot  *al  woooVifToc'  it  yap  tqvtuv  pirtixtv» r0  ^oiwv  >}v  cai  woerwv 
o»  furtiXtjfvla  ft  card  rov  \6yov,  o&pa  ptv  oh*  avify,  2QMAT1KH'  ft  h<\  rb 
raVaic,  £owi p  *al  Upayiiov,  vwoKtlcOai  toiq  woujnfo-iv,  u  They  deny  matter  to  be 
body,  not  only  because  it  appears  to  want  the  intervals  of  body,  but  also  because  it  is 
ftsetf  destitute  of  many  other  things  belonging  to  body,  as  figure,  colour,  heaviness, 
lightness,  and  in  short  all  quality  and  quantity.    For  if  it  partook  of  these,  it  would  be 
of  the  class  of  things  having  a  certain  quality  or  quantity.     But  being  in  itself  destitute 
of  them,  it  is  not  body,  but  corporeal,  because,  like  a  mirror,  it  is  the  subject  or  reci- 
pient of  all  qualities."    Others  called  it  <r*>/iaroet£i)c,  "similar  or  allied  to  body." 
Plutarch,  De  Placrtis  Philosoph.  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  p.  882.  torn.  1.  opp.  'ApierorfXifc  cat 
IlXar»v  rjjv  UXirv  £QMATOEIAH~  ko!  d/ftooetov,  avtidiov,  dffxffpdneroy,  airoiov 
fuv  ooov  iwl  ry  ttia  ^6ew, M  Aristotle  and  Plato  asserted  matter  to  be  allied  to  body, 
to  be  without  shape,  form,  or  figure,  and  of  its  own  nature  destitute  of  all  quality." 
Others  again  sought  to  remove  all  ambiguity  from  the  word  aa&uaroc,  by  saying,  that 
matter  is  different  from  body.     Porphyry,  Sententiss  ad  Intelligibilia  Ducentes,  sect. 
21.  p.  226.  "YXn  dcrwuaroc,  iripa  yap  ffw/idrwv,  "Matter  is  incorporeal ;  for  it  is 
different  from  body."     Plotinus  is  still  more  clear  in  his  explication  of  this  term, 
Ennead.  3.  lib.  6.  cap.  7.  Utpl  avaOkiaQ  rS»v  dcw/idrwv,  p.  210.  'fieri  pkv  BXij 
irrvftaroc  iwetwcp  to  omfia  vartpov  KaVjrMirov  cat  air}  ptr'  d\\ov  woiii  <r&/i«, 
u  Matter  is  called  incorporeal ;  because  body  is  posterior  and   compound,  and   in. 
VOL,  III.  K 
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conception  of  motion,  and  the  mensuration  of  things  (for  space 
thus  considered  is  necessarily  immoveable,  as  to  the  parts  thereof 
respectively ;  as  the  two  extremes  of  a  yard  distance  can  never 

forming  body  it  is  joined  with  something  else."  St  Augustine,  Coafesnon.  fit.  11 
cap.  6.  p.  159.  fended  he  should  best  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  deiipcrsg  by 
defining  matter  to  be  "  something  between  a  thing  formed  and  nothing,  neither  breed 
nor  nothing,  but  almost  a  formless  nothing."  Lastly,  some  of  the  later  Pattawn, 
to  preclude  all  occasion  for  misinterpreting  their  dogma,  considered  that  the  use  of  tat 
term  dawfiaroQ  ought  to  be  abstained  from  altogether ;  and  while  denying  mete  to 
be  body,  denied  also  that  it  was  incorporeal.  Among  these  is  Apnletns,  0c  DsnmsJi 
Platonico,  p.  4.  ed.  Elmenhorstii :  "  Plato  admits  matter  to  be  neither  corponslsor 
incorporeal.  He  does  not  consider  it  body,  because  all  body  possesses  seme  sort  of 
form  :  and  he  cannot  affirm  it  to  be  without  body,  because  nothing  incoTporeiltxhMi 
body."  The  same  is  stated  by  Alrinous,  Introd.  in  Philosophies)  Platoons,  csp.  1 
But  Chalcidius  discusses  and  explains  this  doctrine  the  most  copiously  of  any,  ■ 
Timaram  Platonis,  cap.  13.  sect.  317.  &c  p.  393.  etc  All  these  cotMtdered,  tan 
seems  to  me  to  be  not  so  wide  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Platonists  sad  ne 
assertors  of  atoms,  on  the  nature  of  first  matter,  as  many  suppose :  nor  have  the  Isnar 
had  much  cause,  that  I  can  see,  for  treating  the  former  with  contempt  and  ridfcsk 
The  whole  controversy  between  them,  if  I  mistake  not,  amounts  to  this:  whether  is 
wiser  and  more  correct  to  contemplate  first  matter  as  a.  nature  divided  into  mass* 
particles  necessarily  possessing  form  and  quantity,  or  as  something  rtmtinw  snl 
therefore  divested  of  these.  Some  one,  however,  will  object,  perhaps,  that  that 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  two,  when  they  come  afterwards  to  account  for  fans 
and  qualities:  that  the  Atomists  deny  qualities  to  be  distinct  and  separate  from  sssttsr; 
but  that  the  others  affirm  this :  that  the  former  assign  clear  and  satisfactory  cram  of 
qualities,  whereas  the  latter  labour  hard  to  show  how  qualities  enter  into  matter,  sod 
arrive  at  no  successful  issue.  I  will  grant  this  in  a  certain  measure  to  be  true,  nor  wffl 
I  take  upon  myself  the  defence  of  the  Platonists  and  Aristotelians,  although  more  per- 
haps might  be  said  in  their  favour  than  many  imagine.  But  we  are  neither  mqaviaj 
here  into  the  philosophical  fitness  and  utility,  nor  into  the  comparative  excellence  of 
the  two  doctrines  :  the  only  point  under  consideration  being,  whether  the  opinion  of 
those  who  held  matter  to  be  incorporeal  is  so  ridiculous  and  childish  m  many  penom 
consider  it,  and  a  pre-eminent  specimen  of  metaphysical  folly. 

III.  I  cannot  understand  the  drift  of  Dr.  Cud  worth's  remark,  that  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  incorporeal  matter  is  nothing  but  the  abstract  notion  of  potentiality,  cut 
the  possibility  of  all  things  in  respect  to  God,  although  I  willingly  agree  with  him  ssto 
its  being  a  subject  for  the  contemplation  of  metaphysicians  rather  than  of  physiologea 
For  the  inquiry  is  not  about  a  nature,  which  really  exists  separately,  as  ft  is  conceived 
in  the  mind  to  exist,  but  simply  :  what  idea  ought  to  be  formed  in  the  mind  of  that 
thing  which  enters  into  the  nature  of  all  bodies,  although  it  nowhere  exists  of  itself  out 
of  body,  so  that  all  the  phenomena  of  bodies  can  be  accounted  for.  But  even  on  tail 
question,  the  philosophers  who  are  pleased  to  contemplate  matter  in  that  manner  an 
to  a  certain  extent  at  variance.  For  some  of  them,  as  Plato  and  his  genuine  diserpks, 
suppose  this  world  to  have  been  framed  and  made  out  of  matter ;  and  in  confonnmy 
with  this  opinion,  maintain  that  matter  at  one  time  existed  of  itself,  before  bodies  wen 
produced  from  it.  See  Plutarch,  in  his  book,  De  Animss  Procreatione  ex  Thnsra,  p. 
1014.  torn.  2.  opp.  But  others,  with  A  ristotle  at  their  head,  who  is  followed  in  this  respect 
by  the  junior  Platonists,  deny  all  beginning  of  the  world,  and  consider  either  that  God 
himself  created  the  universe  from  all  eternity,  the  view  taken  by  the  Platonists ;  or  thst 
all  bodies  were  generated  from  an  infinite  period  by  the  very  necessity  of  nature,  whkk 
teems  to  have  been  Aristotle's  opinion.  In  this  disputation,  the  former  do  not  merely 
perform  the  part  of  metaphysicians,  and  deliberate  upon  a  mental  notion  alone,  to 
which  nothing  out  of  the  mind  corresponds ;  but  also  fulfil  the  office  of  physiologes, 
because  they  contemplate  an  object  which  at  one  time  existed  really  and  of  istah^  befao 
all  bodies,  although  at  present,  after  once  being  divided,  it  has  no  longer  an  eiissfnce 
separate  from  them.  And  here  I  would  apply  that  celebrated  saying  of  TimM 
Locrus,  De  Anima  Mundi,  p.  545.  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Plato  and  all  tbs 
Platonists,  but  which  some  expounded  in  one  way  and  some  in  another :  "  Matter  m 
known  Xoycopo?  v69yf  by  a  spurious  reason."    In  this  maxim,  Tunssus  denial  test 
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poiribly  come  nearer  to  one  another) :  then  do  we  say,  that  there 
appaaretb  no  sufficient  ground  for  thie  positive  infinity  of  space, 
wt  being  certain  of  no  more  than  this,  that  he  the  world,  or  any 
%BnUive  body,  never  so  great,  it  is  not  impossible,  but  that  it 
might  be  still  greater  and  greater,  without  end.     Which  indcti- 
leness  of  body  and  space  seem  a  to  be  mistaken  for 
i positive  infinity  thereof.     Whereas,  for  this  very  reason,  be- 
atwe  it  can  never  be  so  great  but  that  more  magnitude  may  still 
be  added  to  it,  therefore  can  it  never  be  positively  infinite.    Nor 
is  there  perhaps  so  great  an  absurdity  in  this,  that  another  world 
could  not  possibly  be  made  a  mile  distant  from  this,  forasmuch 
as  there  being  nothing  between  them,  they  must  needs  touch ; 
or  that  this  finite  world  could  have  no  mountains  and  valleys  in 
the  exterior  surface  of  it,  since  it  might  be  either  spherical, 
cubical,  or  cylindrical,  or  of  any  other  regular  figure,  whatsoever 
the  maker  pleased  to  form  it  in*     To  conclude  therefore,  by 
mce  without  the  finite  world,  is  to  be  understood  nothing  but 
toe  possibility  of  body,  further  and  further,  without  end,  yet  so 
as  never  to  reach  to  infinity  ;  and  such  a  space  as  this  was  there 
&1ao»  before  this  world  was  created,  a  possibility  of  so  much  body 
to  l»e  produced.     But  space  and  actual  distance,  as  really  men- 
surable by  yards  and  poles,  though  it  may  be  greater  and  greater 
without  end,  yet  can  it  not  be  positively  infinite,  so  as  that  there 
could  be  no  more  added  to  it ;   and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
argument  from  hence  to  prove  the  necessary  existence  of  matter. 
Moreover,  the  existence  of  a  Deity  might  be  further  demon- 
strated from  this  common  notion,  That  nothing  can  come  from 
nothing  causally ;  because,  if  there  were  no  God,  as  we  could 
not  have  had  any  idea  of  him,  or  a  perfect  Being,  since  it  must 
e  come  from  nothing,  and  have  been  the  idea  or  conception 
of  nothing ;  so  neither  could  there  have  been  indeed  any  know- 
ledge or   understanding  at  alL     For  singular  bodies  existing 


__  is  comprehended  by  pure  Xoytrrfi&Q,  by  simple  intelligence,  or  vo^j  ear1  lwt&> 
Tapav,  as  be  elsewhere  expresses  himself,  '"  by  mind  and  intelligence;"  and  it  is  easy 
to  understand  hfa  motive  for  doing:  *»*  For  the  forma  ore  image*  of  things  alone, 
which  are  stable  and  eternal,  have  liui  j  ►eculiority,  that  they  can  be  cantem p! sited  and 
known  by  pure  reason ;  whereas  matter  is  not  a  form  and  image,  but  formerly  existed 
ns  a  nature  similar  to  body.  And  vet  he  affirms  that  it  can  be  understood  by  a 
fporious  kind  of  reason.  For  at  this  day,  after  it  has  ceased  to  exist  separately,  and 
God  has  framed  this  world  out  of  it,  it  belongs  to  the  claw  of  forma  and  images,  and 
therefore  w  comprehended  only  by  mind  and  intelligence.  But  formerly  it  existed  of 
itself  apart  from  all  form  :  hence  it  is  not  perceived  by  pure  mind,  but  reason  la  in  a 
certain  measure  assisted  by  atffflijffif  and  $6%a9  **  sense**  and  "  opinion."  The  latter, 
who  hold  the  world  to  be  eternal,  must  necessarily  deny  that  matter  ever  existed  out 
of  bodies.  Consequently,  when  they  dispute  and  reason  upon  this,  their  thoughts 
are  confined  to  the  mental  notion  alone,  and  therefore  they  merely  sustain  the  part  of 
metaphysicians.  But  1  shall  dismiss  an  argument,  which  in  itself  involves  many 
difficult  questions  admitting  of  no  satisfactory  solution,  and  which  has  been  rendered 
much  more  perplexed  and  complicated  by  the  controversies  of  those  who  can  stirrer  no 
•uhject  to  escape  them,  and  will  throw  all  thing*  into  confusion  rather  than  confess 
themselves  to  be  men  to  whom  much  must  for  ever  he  nil  known. 
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without  us  cannot  enter  into  us,  and  put  understanding  in  us; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  but  local  motions  propagated  from  them 
to  our  organs  of  sense.  The  mind  must  have  its  immediate  in- 
telligibles  within  itself,  for  otherwise  it  could  not  possibly  under- 
stand any  thing ;  which  intelligibles  and  their  relations  to  one 
another,  or  verities,  are  (as  was  said  before)  eternal  Moreover, 
the  mind  can  frame  ideas  or  conceptions,  not  only  of  things 
actually  existing,  but  also  of  all  possibilities ;  which  plainly  im- 
plies and  supposes  the  actual  existence  of  a  Being  infinitely 
powerful,  that  could  produce  them.  So  that  the  proper  object 
of  mind  and  understanding  is  a  perfect  Being,  and  all  the  extent 
of  its  power ;  which  perfect  Being,  comprehending  itself  and  the 
extent  of  its  own  power,  or  the  possibilities  of  all  things,  is  the 
first  original  Mind,  of  which  all  other  minds  partake.  Where- 
fore, were  there  no  perfect  omnipotent  Being,  comprehending 
itself,  and  its  own  power,  or  all  the  possibilities  of  tilings;  the 
intelligible  objects  of  the  mind  and  ideas  must  have  come  from 
nothing. 

However,  it  hath  been  already  proved  from  this  principle, 
"  Nothing  from  nothing,"  that  the  powers  of  sense  and  under- 
standing, or  the  entities  of  soul  and  mind,  could  never  have 
resulted  from  any  modifications  of  senseless  matter  whatsoever. 
Wherefore,  since  it  is  mathematically  certain  that  our  human 
souls  and  persons  could  not  possibly  have  been  generated  out  of 
matter,  one  of  these  two  things  will  undeniably  follow;  that 
either  they  must  all  have  existed  of  themselves,  from  eternity 
unmade :  or  else  have  been  created  c£  ouie  o vnuv,  "  out  of  an 
antecedent  non-existence,"  by  a  perfect  understanding  Being 
unmade,  or  at  least  have  derived  their  whole  substance  fromjt 
So  that  it  is  altogether  as  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  as  that  our 
human  souls  and  persons  did  not  all  exist  from  eternity  of  them- 
selves. And  that  there  must  be  some  eternal,  unmade  Mind, 
hath  been  already  demonstrated  also  from  the  same  principle, 
"  Nothing  out  of  nothing."  Thu§  have  we  abundantly  confuted 
the  second  atheistic  argumentation,  that  there  can  be  no  omnipo- 
tence, nor  divine  creation,  because  nothing  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing ;  we  having  plainly  shown,  that  this  very  principle,  in 
the  true  sense  thereof,  afibrdeth  a  demonstration  for  the  contrary. 
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ON  THE  PRECEDING  SECTION,  AGAINST  THOSE  WHO  DENY  THAT 
ANYTHING  CAN  BE  MADE  OUT  OF  NOTHING. 


L  Those  who  deny  that  anything  can  be  made  out  of  nothing, 
in  opposition  to  what  is  said  by  theologians  on  the  subject,  some- 
times take  this  expression  in  a  sense  not  noticed  by  Cudworth, 
which  sufficiently  shows  how  much  occasion  for  abuse  there  is  in 
the  ambiguity  of  words  and  phrases  of  this  description.1  For 
they  explain  it  as  if  divines  in  making  use  of  it,  meant  that 
something  could  be  made  out  of  nothing  in  the  same  way  as 
different  kinds  of  vessels  are  formed  out  of  a  particular  material ; 
and  therefore,  they  regard  "nothing"  as  the  material  out  of 
which  God  formed  and  framed  the  whole  universe;  a  most 
absurd  and  ridiculous  supposition.  Perhaps  some  Atheists  have 
suspected  that  this  meaning  was  attached  by  theologians  to  this 
dictate  of  reason,  because  the  Peripatetics  speak  of  the  formation 
of  bodies  just  as  if  the  matter  of  which  they  consist  were  a 
mere  nothing.  For  to  say  the  truth,  the  matter  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic is  an  undefinable  existence;  something  destitute  of  all 
properties  and  not  at  all  corporeal.  And  in  like  manner  what 
they  call  form  is  an  entity  of  which  no  conception  can  be  enter- 
tained, which  when  joined  and  united  with  matter  makes  it 
extensible,  divisible,  solid,  and  moveable,  adapted  to  receive  not 
only  all  shapes  but  also  properties  of  every  kind ;  though  in 
itself  it  is  neither  extensible,  divisible,  solid,  nor  moveable,  nor 
adapted  to  take  any  shape  whatever.  This,  however,  is  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  two  nothings,  united  and  associated  together, 
can  make  and  constitute  something;  than  which  nothing  can 
possibly  be  more  absurd.  But  the  schoolmen  have  not  perceived 
the  folly  of  this  opinion,  partly  because  they  use  a  very  obscure 
style  of  speaking,  and  partly  because  it  is  their  fixed  principle  to 
follow  the  authority  of  their  masters  without  hesitation.  But  no 
absurdity  of  this  kind  can  be  charged  upon  theologians,  who, 
when  they  affirm  that  from  nothing,  lie  rwv  prj  8vrwv,  something 

1  he  Clerc  names  no  Atheist  who  thus  understood  this  expression  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  Spinoza,  Orobio,  and  others  fell  into  this  error.  Perhaps  those  divines  who  say 
that  nothing  is  the  negative  material  of  creation  have  contributed  to  this. 
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can  be  made,  only  mean,  as  Cudworth  has  well  shown,  that  the 
Divine  power  could  make  a  thing,  which  did  not  previously  exist, 
begin  to  have  a  being  and  existence.  Apart  from  this,  it  ii 
certain  that  nothing  is  produced  without  a  cause  or  by  itself. 

II.  Cudworth  also  correctly  and  excellently  remarks  that  the 
being,  whose  property  it  is  to  make  another  being  commence  its 
existence,  must  not  only  be  possessed  of  all  the  perfections 
which  the  being  produced  by  it  is  supposed  to  enjoy ;  but  must 
also  have  a  power  of  action  by  which  it  can  be  the  cause  of 
something.  A  stone,  for  example,  or  anv  other  material  sub- 
stance, could  by  no  means  produce  an  intelligent  being,  such  as 
an  angel  or  a  human  soul,  because  mere  material  existences  are 
destitute  of  intelligence.  Further,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
the  stone  should  make  another  stone,  like  itself,  or  even  inferior 
and  less  than  itself,  to  begin  to  exist 

III.  This  being  premised,  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  any 
thing  can  be  produced  out  of  nothing  without  a  cause,  or  that 
matter  can  be  the  efficient  cause  of  bodies  and  minds.  On  which 
account  theologians  attribute  the  creation  of  these  existences  to 
(rod  alone,  as  the  Being  who,  possessing  universal  and  absolute 
perfection,  contains  all  perfections  or  properties  (for  these  words 
nave  the  same  import),  and  has  a  power  of  acting  and  operating. 
If  then  it  be  inquired  how  it  is  known  that  such  perfections 
belong  to  God,  the  tenet  itself  explained  by  Dr.  Cudworth  will 
supply  an  answer  to  this  question.  For  since  the  perfections  of 
all  existences  are  not  inherent  in  matter,  which,  for  example,  is 
entirely  destitute  of  thought  and  action;  and  many  natures 
endowed  with  the  power  of  thought  and  action,  as  for  instance, 
the  human  mind,  nave  not  always  existed,  but  have  had  some 
beginning  to  their  existence ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
must  have  received  these  properties  or  perfections  from  him  to 
whom  they  owe  their  orgin,  that  is  to  God ;  for  if  this  were  not 
the  case,  it  would  follow  that  thought  and  action  individually 
produced  themselves  out  of  nothing.  If  those  who  are  scep- 
tical respecting  the  existence  of  a  God  were  carefully  and  atten- 
tively to  consider  these  arguments,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would 
perceive  that  the  denial  of  a  Deity  involves  the  most  absurd 
admissions,  totally  unworthy  of  those  who  lay  claim  to  superior 
ability.  For  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  irrational  than  to 
deny  principles  and  conclusions  as  inevitable  as  geometrical  pro- 
positions. 

IV.  I  will  not  indeed  deny  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  compre- 
hend how  God  combines  in  his  own  nature  the  perfections  or  all 
things,  or  in  what  manner  he  operates  in  the  creation  of  fresh 
existences  or  the  changes  he  wills  in  others.  But  these  difficulties 
ought  not  to  induce  us  to  despise  and  reject  those  arguments, 
clearer  than  noonday,  which  folly  assure  us  of  the  creation  of  all 
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I  hough  we  may  be  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which 
I  fact  takes  place,  yet  we  are  not  on  that  account  to  deny  the 
fact  itself,  tf  it  be  established  by  sound  and  indubitable  reasons ; 
for  if  this  were  permitted,  we  might  deny  the  greatest  part 
tb  things  we  see  and  perceive  ;  since  a  Yery  partial  acquaintance 
with  philosophy  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  mode  of  existence 
of  most  things  is  wholly  inexplicable.     Those  who  are  in  earnest 
in  their  prosecution  of   truth   ought   to  he  endowed  with  two 
fSrtooe  especially,  to  sav  nothing  of  many  others.     First,  they 
be  apt  and  ready  tor  the  conception  of  any  demonstration, 
ml  its  preservation  in  the  mind;  for  if  not,   they  will   eil 
nate  no  proficiency,  or  if  they  do,  they  will  shortly  afterwards 
o#e  the  fruit  of  their  labour,  and  will  return  to  their  former  state 
of  ignorance.     Secondly,  they  ought  to  be  of  such  a  tempera- 
ment that  they  can  remain  in  partial  ignorance  without  being 
confused  and  drawn  into  pernicious  consequences.     There  is  an 
incredibly    great  number  of  things,   the  nature    of    which  is 
unknown  to  the  human  mind ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
regard  these  with  composure,  and  not  to  bring  them  within  the 
tounds  of   reasoning,   lest  mere  verisimilitude  and  probability 
lould  be  mistaken  for  truth  and  certainty.     Our  ignorance  of 
jome  things  does  not  prove  that  every  thing  is  uncertain ;  and  on 
ie  other  hand,  from  our  knowledge  of  much  it  does  not  follow 
lat  we  can  know  all-     Therefore,  let  us  hold  fast  what  we  know 
i  rtarn,  and   not  be  too  solicitous  about  what   evades  our 
research;  but  quietly  wait  till  some  light  be  thrown  upon  it; 
and  if  this  our  expectation  he  disappointed,  let  us  remember  that 
not  her  state  of  existence  awaits  us,  which  will  entirely  dispel 
11  darkness  from  our  minds.     These  are  the  precepts,  I  admit, 
f  logicians;  but  the  matter  in  hand  calls  for  their  repetition, 
those  with  whom  we  now  have  to  do  seem  to  be  forgetful 


.  Wi 


We  will  endeavour  then  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  see 

bether  we  can  in  any  way  explain  how  it  is  that  God  possesses 

te    perfections    of  all    things,    and   how    he    produces   other 

attires,  to  which   he  imparts  just  as  many  properties  as  are 

ccording  to  hie  will*     Only  two  kinds  of  beings  are  known  to 

as;  one  capable  of  thought,  among  which  ts  to  be  ranked  the 

mman   mind,  and  another   corporeal,  and   therefore   extensile, 

<ble,   and   solid*     We   have    therefore   to   show   how    God 

Kwocaoco  the  perfections  of  these  different  things.     First  then,  I 


ert  that  God  possesses  all  the  perfections  of  spirits,  that  he 

i  understand,  judge,  will,  and  act;  since  from  him  they  draw 

sir  beginning  and  origin.     This  ts  as  easy  to  understand  as  it  is 

a  pre  he  nd  that  there  are  other  intelligent  spirits  besides  the 

a  mind*     Nor  do  we  find  it  more  difficult  to  conceive  that 

i  are  other  spirits  much  better  and  more  excellent  than  our 
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own,  and  that  of  these  tliere  may  ]x>s8ibly  be  an  infinite  number. 
Moreover  we  can  go  further  than  this,  and  can  form  on  idea  of  a 
spirit  knowing  nil  that  can  possibly  be  known,  disturbed  by  no 
commotion  of  the  will,  and  able  to  do  all  that  can  possibly  be 
done.  And  reason  itself  requires  us  to  attribute  these  perfec- 
tions to  God.  For  the  finite  and  limited  nature  of  our  own 
perfections  arises  from  the  want  of  will  in  our  Creator  to  afford 
us  higher  powers.  If  we  were  self-existent  and  independent, 
our  perfections  would  be  unlimited,  our  knowledge  unbounded, 
our  power  insuperable.  The  perfections  and  attributes  of  God, 
existing  from  all  eternity,  and  not  being  derived  from  another 
existence,  can  be  bounded  by  the  power  and  strength  of  no 
being  whatever ;  and  he  who  possesses  eternity,  which  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  most  excellent  of  all  things,  can  be  in  want  of  nothing. 
The  Deity  therefore  not  only  possesses  our  perfections,  but  also 
so  possesses  them  that  they  arc  free  from  all  limit  and  all  im- 
perfection ;  for  imperfection  is  nothing  else  than  a  deficiency  or 
limit  to  any  attribute.  Our  minds  act  and  operate  both  in 
themselves,  and  externally  to  themselves  upon  our  bodies ;  bnt 
there  is  an  infinite  number  of  things  to  which  they  are  not 
adequate  ;  as  for  instance,  among  other  things,  they  cannot 
bring  into  existence  another  mind  like  themselves.  But  the 
omnipotent  Being  can  create  spirits  much  inferior  to  himself;  as 
is  plain  from  the  example  of  the  human  mind  alone. 

Vl.  But  it  will  perhaps  be  asked,  In  what  properly  consists 
that  action  which  is  called  creation,  by  which  it  comes  to  pass  that 
what  before  had  not  an  existence  begins  to  be?  First  of  all, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  includes  a  certain  determination 
of  the  Divine  will,  since  it  is  God  that  wills  that  any  thing 
should  be  and  exist.  Our  own  minds  can  perform  no  action  but 
willing,  and  therefore  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  action  in 
another  spirit.  But  God  is  able  to  operate  in  a  widely  different 
manner ;  a  manner  of  which  we  are  ignorant  only  because  we 
possess  not  ourselves  a  similar  power.  And  here  we  must  call 
to  mind  the  premises  laid  down  in  sect.  IV.  above.  Because,  in 
this  action  of  the  Deity  there  is  something  beyond  the  grasp  of 
our  minds,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  certain  and  in- 
dubitable arguments  which  prove  a  creation  are  to  be  despised 
and  rejected.  Who  can  tell  how  opium  produces  lethargy?  or 
in  what  way  Peruvian  bark  cures  intermittent  fevers?  And  yet 
no  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  virtues  of  these  drugs.  So  ought  we 
also  firmly  and  unwaveringly  to  abide  by  those  arguments  which 
establish  the  truth  of  a  creation,  though  we  cannot  at  all  com- 
prehend its  mode.  Nor  ought  it  to  appear  marvellous  or  extra- 
ordinary to  any  rational  mind,  to  require  mankind  to  proceed 
onward  with  tranquillity  and  repose  in  ignorance  of  so  great  and 
sublime  a  matter ;  for  there  are  innumerable  particulars  in  the 
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eveots  we  see  happening  around  us,  of  which  we  remain  ignorant 
without  anxiety  or  solicitude. 

VR  If  spirits  are  created  by  God  out  of  nothing,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  same  should  not  be  said  of  bodies.    For  it  is  not 
more  difficult  to  confer  the  commencement  of  existence  on  bodies, 
than  it  is  to  create  out  of  nothing  a  soul  or  spirit.    But  if  the 
subject  be  regarded  in  reference  to  our'  own  understandings,  it 
will  be  far  more  difficult  to  comprehend  how  God,  who  is  not 
corporeal,  but  a  mere  spirit,  includes  within  his  own  nature  the 
properties  of  bodies,  than  it  will  be  to  understand  how  he  com- 
prises spiritual  attributes.    But  nevertheless,  since  God  created 
bodies  he  must  necessarily  contain  their  perfections,  nor  ought  we 
to  deny  this  fact  because  our  reason  cannot  comprehend  its  mode 
and  nature.    It  must  however  be  observed  that  as  God  possesses 
the  properties  of  finite  spirits  without  the  admixture  of  any  fault 
or  blemish,  so  also  he  possesses  the  properties  of  bodies  without 
any  of  their  imperfections.     Since  this  is  the  case,  let  us  see 
what  are  the  perfections  inherent  in  bodies,  and  endeavour  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  which  are  not  corporeal. 

VIIL  In  the  first  place,  bodies  are  extensile:  but  this  ex- 
tension is  contained  within  certain  limits,  because  corporeal 
matter  is  imperfect  But  God,  who  is  free  from  all  imperfection, 
cannot  (so  to  speak)  be  finite,  and  must  therefore  necessarily 
have  some  attribute  corresponding  to  infinite  extension.  And 
this  is  what  is  termed  by  theologians  his  immensity  or  omnipresence. 
But  it  is  the  less  wonderful  that  we  are  unable  to  form  a  distinct 
and  accurate  notion  of  this  attribute,  since  we  have  not  an  accu- 
rate and  complete  idea  even  of  matter  itself.  On  this  account 
some  philosophers  have  supposed  that  what  we  conceive  of  as  a 
void  and  unbounded  space,  in  which  all  bodies  are  placed,  which 
is  immoveable,  immutable,  prior  to  all  bodies  in  existence,  and 
the  Jbeginning  of  which  cannot  be  understood,  is  nothing  else 
than  God  himself.  This  opinion  was  embraced  by  Philo  Judseus, 
as  is  apparent  from  many  passages  in  his  writings.  In  his  book 
on  Dreams,8  for  example,  he  says  that  God  is  to  be  called  "  the 
Place,  since  he  contains  all  things,  and  is  contained  by  none." 
I  am  unwilling  to  touch  upon  this  thorny  and  very  intricate 
question ;  but  I  must  insist  that  there  must  necessarily  be  in 
God  some  perfection  corresponding  to  infinite  extension. 

IX.  Matter  can  be  cut  and  divided ;  but  not  so  God.  For 
to  be  divisible  is  an  imperfection,  which  arises  from  the  finite 
nature  of  matter,  and  its  capability  of  being  moved,  that  is  of 
being  subject  to  the  action  of  another  being  able  to  change  its 
state.     But  God  is  able  to  divide  bodies,  since  we  ourselves, 

f  Page  575.  cd.  Paris.  On  this  opinion,  which  is  not  yet  extinct,  we  ha?e  already 
offered  some  observations. — Motheim. 
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imperfect  as  we  are,  are  able  to  do  this.  There  is  however  in 
this  respect  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  our  own  power 
and  that  of  the  Deity.  God  can  by  dividing  and  dissecting 
bodies  come  to  the  elements  of  which  they  consist.  But  we 
can  only  dissect  them  to  a  certain  extent,  namely  so  far  as  our 
senses  can  apprehend  their  particles.  What  is  called  solidity  in 
bodies  is  only  a  mutual  connexion  and  cohesion  of  the  parades 
of  which  they  consist,  the  causes  and  manner  of  which  m 
unknown  to  us.  If  we  are  able  to  render  compact  and  united 
the  particles  which  otherwise  would  be  dispersed  and  disjointed 
much  more  is  God  able  to  do  this ;  and  he  alone  knows  the 
reason,  inscrutable  to  us,  why  they  mutually  adhere  to  each 
other.  Therefore,  though  not  possessing  the  attribute  of  eohdfy 
himself,  he  is  able  to  confer  it  upon  bodies.  The  adaptation  a 
bodies  to  take  a  certain  shape  and  form  arises  from  their  bong 
finite,  moveable,  and  visible.  These  properties  being  rather 
passive  than  active,  cannot  inhere  in  the  Deity. 

X.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  God  contains  all  the  perfection! 
that  are  to  be  found  in  matter,  and  this  would  be  much  more 
clearly  understood  by  us  if  we  were  acquainted  with  the  internal 
nature  of  bodies.     All  that  we  know  of  them,  however,  suffice! 
to  prove  that  God  possesses  eminently,  as  the  schoolmen  say, 
that  is  in  a  far  more  excellent  way,  and  without  the  admixtme 
of  any  blemish  or  imperfection,  all  that  appears  in  matter  to 
have  any  appearance  or  semblance  of  perfection.     Now  if  it  be 
required  to  explain  and  describe  that  action  of  the  Deity  fay 
which  he  brings  into  existence  a  body  that  was  not  in  being 
before,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  imparts  to  bodies  the  pro- 
perties which  we  see  they  possess,  we  must  ingenuously  confess 
that  the  weakness  of  our  minds  will  not  allow  of  this ;  and  that 
we  can  a  posteriori  ascertain  only  this  one  fact,  that  material 
beings  were  created  by  God.     In  all  matter  there  is  so  much 
imperfection  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  has  existed 
from  eternity ;  nor  does  there  appear  in  it  any  indication  of  its 
being  everlastingly  existent,  and  owing  none  of  its  properties 
to  another  being.    It  would  be  ridiculous  and  foolish  presumption 
to  think  that  the  creation  of  matter  was  not  to  be  admitted, 
because  we  cannot  form  by  reasoning  a  clear  and  perspicuous 
idea  of  its  creation.     For  there  are  innumerable  things  of  which 
we  have  no  clear  and  perspicuous  ideas.     And  if  we  were 
immediately  to  deny  the  truth  of  all  of  which  we  could  form  only 
a  confused  and  imperfect  idea,  we  must  deny  almost  every  thing 
except  the  relations  that  exist  between  certain  abstract  ideas. 
Who  can  claim  an  acquaintance  with  the  internals  nature  either 
of  bodies  or  spirits  ?     And  yet  that  there  are  such  beings  does 
not  admit  of  a  doubt.    Who  can  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  one  of  these  kinds  of  beings  acta  upon  the 
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other?  Who  can  justly  boast  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
erases  which  give  rise  to  the  effects  which  we  see  constantly 
happening  in  connexion  with  certain  bodies  ?  Yet  no  one  will 
due  to'  doubt  this  operation  of  the  soul  on  the  body,  or  the 
effecte  produced  by  it  Let  us,  therefore,  hold  fast  what  we 
how  for  certainty,  and  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  moved  from 
it  because  there  are  on  the  other  hand  many  things,  of  the 
MtDie  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  Let  us  rather  bear  with  tran- 
quillity the  reflection,  that  many  things  escape  our  faculties  and 
exceed  our  knowledge. 


1 
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A  DISSERTATION 


JOHN  LAURENCE  MOSHEEM, 

SHOWING  WHETHER  ANY  HEATHEN  PHILOSOPHER  EVER  TAUGHT 
THAT  THE  WORLD  WAS  CREATED  BY  GOD  OUT  OF  NOTHING. 


1.  The  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing  wai  in  force  sauaj 
Christians  from  the  very  commencement  of  Christianity.  2.  Yet  some  disallowed  a, 
particularly  the  followers  of  Origen  and  the  Platonista.  3.  Whether  csrtsk 
heathen  philosophers  were  of  the  same  opinion,  is  doubtful.  4.  The  utility  of  tsn 
question.  5.  State  of  the  controversy.  6.  Two  passages  of  Aristotle  explasjai, 
which  refer  generally  to  this  subject.  7.  Opinions  of  the  ancient  philosopher!  » 
specting  the  origin  of  things  explained  and  illustrated.  8.  Verses  of  Empedocks 
relating  to  this  subject.  9.  Passages  of  Seneca.  10.  Whether  Orpheus  aOoved 
of  a  creation  out  of  nothing.  11.  On  Hesiod.  12.  On  Xeniades,  the 
13.  Certain  Pythagoreans  who  seem  to  favour  this  opinion  are  rather 
with  Spinozism.    14.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  Philolaus,  the  Pythagorean,  embraced  it. 

15.  Plato  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  favourer  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing. 

16.  This,  however,  is  easily  contradicted  out  of  Plato  himself;  17.  Nor  is  any 
objection  to  this  valid,  drawn  from  his  Timaeus  and  Sophist,  or  from  the  Phflebu. 
18.  Dacier's  reasons  in  support  of  the  affirmative  futile.  19.  Matter  and  sensible 
objects  called  "  nothing"  by  the  Platonists.  20.  Whether  a  creation  out  of 
nothing  was  held  by  Aristotle,  or  by  the  Stoics.  21.  Or  by  the  Egyptians. 
22.  Or  by  the  Chinese.  23.  Or  by  the  Japanese.  24.  Or  by  the  Modem 
Hindoos.  25.  Or  by  the  ancient  Brahmins.  26.  Or  by  the  Phomidans. 
27.  Or  by  the  ancient  or  modern  Persians.  28.  Or  by  the  Etruscans.  29.  Many 
ancients  and  moderns  have  supposed  that  some  of  the  later  Platonista  have  advo- 
cated a  creation  out  of  nothing.  30.  Passages  by  them  on  this  subject.  31.  But 
all  this  sect  believed  the  world  to  have  existed  from  all  eternity*  32.  Those 
of  them  therefore  who  have  said  that  matter  was  created,  have  meant  only  the 
"  idea"  of  matter. 

I.  Among  the  doctrines  justly  esteemed  sacred  by  Christians, 
as  being  taught  by  our  Saviour,  not  the  least  important  is  that 
which  refers  the  origin  of  the  whole  universe  solely  to  the  Deity. 
and  inculcates  a  belief  that  the  world  was  created  and  made  out 
of  nothing  by  the  infinite  power  of  God.  This  tenet  was  in 
force  in  the  very  commencement  of  Christianity,  nor  was  any 
one  admitted  into  church-fellowship  without  a  public  profession 
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that  God  was  the  Creator  and  Author  of  all  things,  and  even  of 
matter  itself,  the  material  of  which  they  consist;  which  fact 
alone,  even  if  the  scriptures  were  silent  on  the  subject,  would  be 
an  argument  to  candid  and  considerate  persons  that  the  doctrine 
proceeded  from  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  unknown  ancient 
Christian  writer,  called  Hennas,  who  lived  in  the  first  century, 
places  this  very  tenet  among  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  which  he  enjoins  all  to  receive.  Upiorov  travrwv,  says 
he,1  WKmvtrov  Sri  flc  i<mv  6  Geo?  6  ra  iravra  krfoac  kcli  Tron'jaac 
he  pi)  oirroc  tic  ™  tivai,  "  First  of  all  believe  that  there  is  one 
God,  who  created  and  made  all  things  out  of  nothing."  And 
Christian  ministers  afterwards  constantly  maintained  the  same 
doctrine,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  which  human  subtleties  were 
preferred  to  Christian  simplicity;  a  fact  which,  if  it  were 
necessary,  might  be  proved  by  innumerable  passages  out  of  their 
writings.  There  are,  moreover,  extant  long  and  able  disputa- 
tions of  most  of  the  ancient  fathers  against  those  who  held  that 
matter,  like  God,  had  existed  from  all  eternity  ;c.  which  clearly 
demonstrate  what  were  their  views  respecting  the  creation. 
(There  is  a  discussion  by  Beausobre  on  this  subject,  Histoire  des 
Manichees,  vol.  2.  p.  166,  but  not  characterized  by  much  dili- 
gence or  accuracy.)  Wherefore  those  who  within  our  own  and 
our  fathers'  memory  have  rashly  asserted  that  this  opinion  was 
not  in  existence  previously  to  the  time  of  the  schoolmen,  and 
that  it  was  unknown  to  the  primitive  Christians  (as  it  is  certain 
some  have  done3),  do  not  stand  so  much  in  need  of  a  refutation 
as  of  an  admonition  to  look  to  their  own  ignorance,  and  not  to 
utter  any  more  decisions  till  they  have  acquired  a  greater  know- 
ledge of  ancient  history  and  philosophy. 

IL  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  previously  to  the  Christian 
era  the  Jews  held  the  same  opinion  derived  from  Moses.  (See 
2  Maccabees  viL  28.  This,  however,  is  called  in  question  by 
Beausobre,  Histoire  des  Manich&s,  vol.  2.  p.  182.)  No  church 
indeed  is  so  pure  and  holy  as  not  sometimes  to  contain  some 
corrupt  members,  and  therefore  I  will  not  deny  that  there  were 
some,  both  among  the  Jews  and  the  primitive  Christians,  who, 
rejecting  the  opinion  publicly  and  generally  entertained,  pre- 
ferred their  own  fancies  respecting  the  origin  of  nature  rather 
than  the  reception  of  the  doctrines  of  holy  writ.     But  it  is 

1  Shepherd,  lib,  2.  commandment  1.  p.  85.  vol.  1.  of  Patres  Apostoliri,  c«l.  Cotclcr. 
See  also  lib.  1.  vision  1.  p.  73. 

1  See  the  collections  made  from  various  writen  by  Eusebius,  Prepar.  Erangcl.  lib. 
7.  cap.  19.  Ac.  p.  333.  Ac 

•  Janes  Windet,  a  learned  English  physician,  in  hit  book  De  Vita  Functorum 
Statu,  •ret.  2.  p.  48.  says,  "  A  certain  madman,  however,  in  hit '  Introduction/  p.  19. 
ha*  thought  proper  to  accuse  the  schoolmen  as  having  been  the  first  to  imagine  a 
illation  out  of  nothing,  from  an  erroneous  signification  of  the  Hebrew  word  KTO*" 
Compere  also  Burnet's  Ardueologia  Philos.  lib.  2.  cap.  9.  p.  463. 
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neither  wise  nor  candid  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  whole 
or  of  a  majority,  from  a  few  instances  and  examples.  Proeoptui 
Gaznus,  a  respectable  Scripture  interpreter  of  the  sixth  century 
says  that  in  his  time  there  were  some  who  asserted  that  Mom 
learned  from  the  Egyptians  that  the  world  was  made  fay  God 
out  of  a  certain  eternal  kind  of  matter,  and  that  therefore  in  the 
Greek  Septuagint  version  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  thi 
word  brolri<n,  "made,*  is  made  use  of,  which  is  also  usosfr 
applied  to  the  formation  of  things  out  of  some  material.  I  win 
adduce  Procopius'  own  words  from  the  Greek,  which  hare  ben 
quoted  by  the  Jesuit  Stephen  Souciet,4  and  will  give  a  tnuub- 
tion  of  them ;  since  that  of  Clauser,  published  in  his  Commit 
on  Genesis,6  is  obscure,  and  not  faithful  to  the  original.  W  7^ 
iirolrjaev,  IwsiSrj  \iytrai  teal  fart  tSw  Ik  rcv&c  yiyoptvuv,  ofo» 
&ri  etc  aiSfipov  Sphravov  fi  re  roiovrov  &  rc^v(nic  h*otn<n9  8UW 
rial  Xa&?v  rov  Afyciv,  a»c  Mwtwrijc  &  Alyvirrtw  pa9£>v  l£  fiXw 
vpovKUfiivtic  yty  ovivai  rb  irav,  fltdrtJQ  cTircv  £rofi|9€*.  f0» 
ayvoovvrtc  rrjv  avKofavrlav  ol  Ipfuivtiaaimc  Iw otqvtv  dray, 
"  Since  the  word  iirofi)?€  is  used  also  of  those  things  which  ire 
made  from  any  material,  as  for  instance  when  a  workman  make* 
a  scythe  out  of  iron,  or  any  thing  of  a  similar  description,  henoe 
occasion  has  been  given  to  some  to  say  that  Moses  learning  from 
the  Egyptians  that  the  universe  was  made  out  of  pre-existing 
matter,  agreeably  to  this  opinion  made  use  of  the  word  htnlipu 
Of  whose  cunning  the  translators  being  ignorant,  rendered  the 
Hebrew  word  by  brotriat"  There  were  therefore  at  that  time 
among  Christians  some,  who  not  only  denied  the  creation  of  the 
universe  out  of  nothing,  but  also  endeavoured  to  claim  Moses  10 
being  of  their  opinion.  (Several  Christian  authors  holding  the 
eternity  of  matter  have  been  enumerated  by  Faydit,  Eclairciwe- 
ments  sur  l'Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  p.  35,  who  is  not  however 
implicitly  to  be  trusted.  Beausobre  has  mentioned  his  doubts 
respecting  Justin  Martyr,  ubi  supra,  p.  165.  See  also  p,  234.) 
I  suspect  that  the  disciples  and  followers  of  Origen  are  here 
aimed  at ;  for  since  Origen  allowed  himself  to  be  ensnared  ty 
the  delusions  of  the  later  Platonists,  he  also  followed  them  in 
maintaining  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  and  asserted  that  God 
had  from  infinite  ages  always  produced  matter  from  himself,  is 
is  evident  from  Methodius/  and  other  passages  already  adduced 

4  In  his  a  Observations "  on  the  posthumous  work  of  Richard  Simon,  which  wnt 
published  at  Paris,  1730.  4  vols.  8vo.  and  entitled,  Critique  de  la  Bnliotheque  dei 
Auteurs  Ecclesiastiques  de  M.  Dupin,  vol.  1.  p.  690.  Souciet  owned  himself  to  be  the 
author  of  these  "  Observations,"  though  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page; 
so  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  ascribe  them  to  Tournemine,  a  learned  antiquarian  of  the 
same  order. 

•  Page  2  of  the  Latin  edition  bj  Conrad  Clauser,  Zurich,  1555.  folio.  This  Com- 
ment has  not  yet  been  published  in  Greek. 

•  In  his  book  Utpl  rAv  ytvvrjr^v,  in  Photras,  Bibtiothecv,  Codex  286.  p.  984. 
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by  P.  D.  Huet,T  by  which  doctrine  he  almost  abrogated  a  crea- 
tion out  of  nothing.  He  differed  indeed  a  little  from  Hermo- 
genes,  Marcion,  and  others,  who  held  that  matter  was  equally 
eternal  with  God,  and  was  not  at  all  subject  to  the  Deity ;  bat 
these  the  vigilance  of  Christian  ministers  never  suffered  to  be 
ranked  among  the  number  of  orthodox  Christians,  but  by  their 
acts  and  writings  expelled  them  from  the  church.  Yet  Origen 
agreed  with  them  so  far  as  to  deny  that  all  things  were  created 
by  God  out  of  nothing,  though  at  the  same  time  he  affirmed  that 
matter,  out  of  which  all  things  were  made,  depended  from  all 
eternity  upon  God.  From  Origen,  whose  authority  among 
Christians  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  was  incredible,  and 
■  from  the  Platonic  philosophers,  who  enjoyed  at  that  time  the 
highest  reputation,  this  dangerous  sentiment  was  derived  to 
several  others,  and  infected  the  minds  of  some,  both  Greeks  and 
Latins,  who  were  in  other  respects  considered  advocates  and 
defenders  of  purer  doctrine.  I  will  give  one  instance  out  of 
many,  in  a  great  man  who  was  canonized  after  his  death;  I 
mean  Boethius,  who  exactly  followed  the  Platonists  respecting 
the  universe,  and  disallowed  its  eternity,  while  admitting  it  to 
have  been  perpetual.  "Therefore,"  says  he,  "if  we  wish  to 
denominate  things  correctly,  following  fclato,  we  say  that  God 
it  eternal  but  the  world  perpetual."  So  that  even  among  those 
Christians  who  were  not  otherwise  chargeable  with  any  serious 
doctrinal  errors,  there  were  some  who  repudiated  the  ancient 
doctrine  respecting  the  origin  of  the  universe ;  but  this  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  consider  the  public  and  common 
opinion  among  the  primitive  Christians  to  have  been,  that 
through  divine  power  what  formerly  had  no  existence  began  to 
be  and  exist  at  the  time  when  the  world  was  created.  I  say 
nothing  now  of  another  sort  of  Christians,  among  whom  there 
were  some  eminent  men,  who  formed  a  kind  of  connecting  link 
between  Platonists  and  Christians,  and  who  granted  that  the 
visible  universe  was  made  by  God  out  of  notliing,  but  at  the 
same  time  held  that  another  and  a  far  better  universe,  which 
eould  not  yet  be  seen,  had  together  with  God  existed  from  all 
eternity  ;B  a  part  of  which  opinion  was  also  adopted  by  those 
among  the  Greeks  who  in  the  fourteenth  century  were  called 
Palamites,  and  some  later  divines  among  the  Roman  Catholics. 

III.  It  is  not  however  agreed  among  the  learned  whether, 
besides  the  Jews  and  Christians,  who  derived  this  tenet  from 
the  Scriptures,  any  'heathen  or  infidel  philosophers  ever  at- 
tained so  far  under  the  sole  guidance  of  reason  as  to  hold 
that  the  whole  universe,  not  only  in  its  form  but  also  in  its 

7  In  ha  Origrniana,  lib.  2.  quest.  12.  sect.  4.  p.  165. 

•  See  Basil  the  Great's  Comment,  in  Henemeron,  hom.  1.  sect.  5.  p.  5  of  the  1st 
tol.  of  hii  works. 
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material,  was  made  by  God.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  the 
whole  crowd  of  philosophers,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Barbarian,  tD 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  divine  revelation,  either  oon« 
sidered  the  universe  itself  to  be  eternal,  or  at  least  held  that  the 
matter  composing  the  universe  had  no  beginning,  supposing  that 
it  received  the  form  it  now  bears  by  means  of  some  law  or 
natural  motion,  or  else  that  it  was  so  ordered  and  arranged  by 
God.  "All  philosophers,"  says  Gassendi,9  "agree  in  the  pie- 
existence  of  the  matter  of  which  the  universe  is  compoted, 
because  nothing  can  be  produced  from  nothing;  whereas,  how- 
ever, scripture  truth  declares  that  the  universe  was  created  oat 
of  nothing,  and  from  no  material."  With  him  agree  maay 
respectable  and  learned  authors,  among  whom,  to  prevent  tech- 
ousness,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  name  James  Thomas,11 
who  is  known  to  have  been  well  versed  in  the  doctrines  and 
opinions  of  the  ancients.  (Other  authorities  are  given  by  Ben* 
sobre.}  Thomas  Burnet  has  gone  further  still,  denying  that  the 
Jews  Delieved  the  creation  of  the  universe  out  of  nothing,  and 
maintaining  that  this  doctrine  is  not  of  older  date  than  the 
Christian  religion.  "It  is  to  be  remarked,"  says  he,1  "that  the 
ancients  believed  that  out  of  nothing  nothing  was  produced,  and 
that  all  substance  always  did  and  always  will  exist  in  some  mode 
or  other.  For  the  doctrine  respecting  the  eduction  of  being! 
from  nothing  and  their  annihilation  was  unknown  to  the  philo- 
sophers, and  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Christian 
theology."  And  shortly  after:  "  Creation  and  annihilation  ii 
the  modern  sense  are  factitious  words ;  for  no  single  word  is  U 
be  found  either  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin,  possessing  ancientrj 
this  signification."  This,  however,  is  strenuously  opposed  bj 
others  not  inferior  in  learning ;  who,  though  they  do  not  den] 
that  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  were  ignorant  of  a  creatioi 
out  of  nothing,  yet  think  that  some  of  them,  more  able  than  th 
rest,  attained  by  dint  of  thought  to  this  opinion,  and  that  othen 
were  instructed  by  their  ancestors  to  entertain  the  same  opinia 
as  Christians  respecting  the  origin  of  nature.  This  opinion  wa 
mooted  by  some  of  the  Christian  fathers,  who  are  known  to  hav< 
anxiously  avoided  the  appearance  of  any  discrepancy  betwea 
the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  and  those  of  Cnristianift 
Among  these  Clemens  Alexandrinus  asserted  that  not  onl; 
Plato  and  Orpheus,  but  also  the  Stoics  themselves  maintaine 

9  Physics,  sect.  1.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  p.  163.  torn.  1.  opp.  Sec  also  lib.  7.  cap.  6.  ] 
481.  484.  &c 

10  Sohediasma  Philosophicum,  sect  37.  p.  54.  55. 

1  Archieologia  Philosophies,  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  p.  326.  See  also  lib.  2.  cap.  9.  p.  45 
and  Francis  Baltus's  Defense  des  Peres  accuses  de  Platonisme,  lib.  3.  p.  32 
"  Neither  Plato  nor  the  other  ancient  philosophers  have  ever  recognized  a  ciestw 
properly  so  called." 
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that  the  world  was  made  out  of  nothing.9     The  moderns^  how* 
who  have  lived  since  the  revival  of  literature,  have  de- 
w  with  greater  ability  and  erudition ;  their  object 
jore  favourable  aspect  in  some  minds  to  the 
tian  religion,  by  showing  that  its  most  difficult  doctrines 
voe  fonDerly  embraced  by  those  who  had  no  other  guide  than 
:Ut  of  reason.     Augustine  SteuchuB,  bishop  of  Eugubium, 
he   whole  01  the  seventh  book  of  his  welt-knmvn 
Perenni  Philosophic,  does  nothing  but  endeavour  to 
jwe  that  all   philosophers  of  every  locality  and    description, 
.'j  Greeks    and    Barbarian^    admitted   that    God    was    the 
ur  and  Architect  of  the  universe*    But  he  is  not  so  explicit 
be   nature    of  the   case  requires,    nor  does  he    show   with 
mess  whether  he  merely  means  that  these  philo- 
ra  denied  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  or  whether  he  sup- 
that  they  held  that  matter  itself  was  made  out  of  nothing 
tod.     There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  most  eminent  and 
ancient  philosophers  supposed  the  universe 
to  have  had  a  beginning,  that  it  did  not  always  exist,  and  even 
it  was  constructed  and  put  together  by  divine  contrivance* 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  uf  them  ever  said  that  the 
matter  itself  of  which  the  universe  is  composed  had  no  existence 
ire  it  was  produced  by  divine  omnipotence.     Steuchus  gives 
hints  here  and  there,  from  which  it  may  be  with  great  probability 
ided  that  he  was  favourable  to  the  opinion  which  supposes 
the  material  of  the  universe  was  an  efflux  from  the  Divine 
at ure  itself;  and  it  must  also  be  remarked  that  he  supposed  a 
i  divine  and  uncreated  light  to  have  existed  from  eternity, 
"  to  have  flowed  from  the  Deity  him  self \  which  opinion  of  his 
been  severely  censured  by  Dionysius  Petavius.3     Hence  it 
appears,    that  he   himself  did   not  entertain   precisely  correct 
'oncerning  the  origin  of  things,  and  seems  in  a  manner 
Vttnself  to  have  denied  the  creation  of  the  universe  out  of  no- 
liing ;  whence  the  reason  is  very  obvious  why  he  speaks  with 
uch  obscurity  and  confusion  on  this  topic,     I  mention  this  for 
sake   of  those   who   say   that    Steuchus  has   shown  more 
upiously  than  any  one  else,  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
be  ancient  philosophers  and  Christians  on  the  origin  of  nature  : 
an  assertion  which,  taken  without  any  modification,  is  undoubt- 
edly erroneous.     Those  who  have  written  on  this  subject  since 
m  of  Steuchus  have  not  thrown  much  more  light  upon  it. 
Grotius  endeavours  to  prove*  that  the  Phcenicians,  Hin- 


*  Strumata,  lib.  5.  cap,  14  p*  701.724,     See  also  Euttbiua,  Demonit  ratio  Evange* 
m9  1th.  3*  cap,  3.  pv  10$, 

*  Dogroai*   TheoL  torn.  1.  lib.  3.  Ik  Diti  d  Pfoprietatibui  Dei,  cap.  S.  sect  3, 
p.  H4.  Ac* 

*  In  the  notet  to  hi*  book  De  Vcrilale  Religion*  Chriitiene,  lib.  1,  sect,  IK.  p.  20. 
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doos,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks,  agreed  with  Moses  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  universe ;  but  he  has  left  his  readers  to  guess  how 
far  he  meant  this  affirmation  to  extend,  and  does  not  clearly 
signify  whether  he  supposed  that  even  Moses  himself  taught 
a  creation  out  of  nothing.     Peter  Daniel  Huet,  in  his  Questions 
on  the  Accordance  of  Reason  and  Faith,  which  he  has  entitled 
Alnetanae,  in  a  remarkable  chapter,5  has  taken  upon  himself  to 
prove  that  the  most  famous  philosophers  had  the  Bame  views  of 
the  origin  of  the  universe  as  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  Christiana; 
and  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  discussion  he  mentkni 
that  three  opinions  were  entertained  respecting  the  universe,  the 
first  place  among  which  he  assigns  to  that  which  supposes  that 
all  things  were  created  bv  God  out  of  nothing.     But  he  after- 
wards entirely  forgets  this  classification,  and  does  not  point  out 
which  of  the  philosophers  whose  sentiments  he  mentions  he 
intends  to  comprehend  under  the  first  class,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Plato,  whom  he  expressly  affirms  to  have  referred  the 
formation  of  all  things  to  the  Deity.     Almost  the  same  deficiency 
is  to  be  met  with  in  Tobias  Pfanner,  a  similar  writer.     He  say? 
that  many  philosophers,  though  they  held  that  God  was  the  maker 
of  the  universe,  yet  joined  with  him  an  eternal  matter;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  notices  that  some  of  them  were  much  better  than 
others,  and  ascribed  a  beginning  to  matter  also.     But  it  will  be 
in  vain  to  inquire  of  him  who,  out  of  the  long  list  he  has  men- 
tioned, those  were  who  entertained  the  orthodox  sentiment  But 
there  are  not  wanting  others  who  have  been  less  ambiguous  in 
the  explanation  of  this  subject,  and  have  mentioned  by  name  those 
who  have  thought  that  not  only  the  form  but  also  the  matter  of 
the  universe  had  a  beginning.   For  to  pass  by  those,  some  of  whom 
I  shall  hereafter  mention,  who  have  proved  that  one  or  another  of 
the  philosophers  have  entertained  this  opinion,  Livius  Galantes, 
a  professor  of  both  kinds  of  philosophy  at  Imola,  has  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  not  a  few  of  the  Platomsts  had  opinions  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  universe  not  inferior  to  those  of  Christians.7  ' 
This  has  been  also  done  by  Cudworth,  who  has  given  us  the 
occasion  of  making  these  observations,  and  supposes  that  as  in 
other  things  so  also  in  this  particularly,  the  later  Platonists  are 
not  to  be  considered  much  below  the  Christians.8    Others  have 
gone,  a  little  further,  and  have  endeavoured  to  bring  into  the 
association  of  those  who  hold  this  opinion  not  only  the  Plato- 
nists, but  also  all  the  Greek  and  Barbarian  philosophers  of  any 
name  or  standing.     Edmund  Dickinson,  an  Englishman,  thinks 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  5.  p.  109. 

*  Systems  Theologies  Gentilia  Purioris,  cap.  5.  feet.  3.  Ace.  p.  156. 

7  Compamtio  Christiana  Theologi®   cum    Platonic*,    lib.   9.  p.  236.  Bologna, 
1627, fbL 

*  Intellectual  System,  cap.  5.  sect.  2.  p.  73,  &c. 
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that  all  the  ancient  natural  philosophers  before  Aristotle,  as  well 
u  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and  also  Hesiod,  supposed  the  Su- 
preme Deity  to  be  the  artifioer  and  creator  of  matter.9  Among 
the  divines  of  our  own  {"Lutheran}  communion,  Adam  Tribbe- 
cboyius1  thinks  that  all  the  ancients,  with  few  exceptions, 
entertained  no  doubt  respecting  the  origin  of  matter.  J.  A. 
Fabricius*  has  also  done  something  towards  proving  the  truth 
of  the  same  view ;  and  has  qooted  some  passages  from  the  an- 
cients not  noticed  by  others.  Very  recently  the  authors  of  the 
Universal  History,  in  their  Prolegomena,  translated  last  year 
into  French,  maintain  that  not  only  some  of  the  more  excellent 
of  the  Greeks,  but  also  the  Etruscans,  Magi,  Hindoos,  Japanese, 
Chinese,  and  others,  were  but  little  different  from  the  Christian 
religion  in  this  particular.1  It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate 
any  more  of  the  same  opinion ;  since  these  are  by  far  the  prin- 
cipal for  weight  of  authority,  extent  of  learning,  and  number  of 
quotations. 

IV.  This  disagreement  among  learned  men  has  induced  me 
to  take  some  pains  in  the  elucidation  of  this  question,  which  I 
shall  attempt  in  the  present  Dissertation.  Nor  is  this  inquiry 
of  small  importance.  For  since  it  is  always  useful  to  know  hovt 
far  those  who  possessed  not  divine  revelation  attained  in  the 
knowledge  of  tne  truth,  so  at  the  present  time  it  is  requisite  to 
understand  how  much  confidence  may  be  assigned  to  those  who 
are  always  talking  about  the  unison  of  philosophy  with  Chris- 
tianity; who  are  constantly  accused  by  many  inimical  to  all 
religion  of  ignorance  of  antiquity  and  of  pious  frauds,  while  by 
others  they  are  thought  to  oocasion  more  injury  than  advantage 
to  the  interests  of  Christianity.  I  say  nothing  of  the  benefits  re- 
sulting to  those  who  have  to  explore  the  recesses  of  philosophic 
or  of  sacred  history,  and  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  the  doc- 
trines and  opinions  which  were  taught  by  the  founders  of  phi- 
losophic sects  and  by  the  bishops  of  Christian  churches.  I  will 
therefore  go  over  m  order,  those  to  whom  learned  men  have 
attributed  the  honour  of  a  uniformity  of  belief  respecting  the 
origin  of  nature  with  the  followers  of  our  Saviour,  and  I  will 
candidly  inquire  whether  they  merit  this  degree  of  commenda- 
tion. First  of  all  I  will  bring  under  notice  the  Grecian  philo- 
sophers who  have  had  the  credit  of  this  opinion,  and  from  whom 
the  Latins  afterwards  derived  their  doctrines ;  then  I  will  pro- 

*  Phyaee  Vetoa  ct  Vera,  cap.  12.  De  Creatione  Materia,  p,  195. 198. 

1  In  a  Diawrtation  entitled  Veritas  Creationii  Mundi,  prout  I  Mote  deteripta  eat, 
oaten**  in  Tmditionilma,  Gentium  ac  Vctuetiaamii  AntiquiUtii  PronuiB  Monument!*, 
Kiel,  IMS;  which  hat  been  reprinted  by  Thomas Cren,  and  publiahed  in  his  Faaricului 
DjMitiiimmiii  Hietorioo-Crrtico-Philoiogicaruni,  Rotterdam,  1691,  8 to.;  cap.  2,  p. 
276,  and  eawwhere. 

*  BtbliotlMca  Graca,  lib.  2.  cap.  12.  tact  7.  p.  464. 

*  r.  139.  ed.  Hague,  1731. 
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ceed  to  the  nations  that  are  usually  termed  "barbarous,"  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  last 
of  all  will  come  in  the  later  Platonists,  who  founded  an  entirely 
new  and  peculiar  sect;  the  nature  of  which  I  have  elsewhere 
explained,  and  who  have  more  patrons  and  defenders  than  the 
other  ancient  philosophers ;  on  which  account  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  treat  of  them  separately  and  more  in  detail. 

V.  But  before  I  come  to  the  point  in  dispute,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  carefully  to  define  what  is  the  precise  subject 
in  question,  and  to  be  discussed ;  lest  any  opening  should  be  left 
for  the  unskilful  or  the  contentious.     The  inquiry  is  not  whether 
any  philosopher  or  other  individual  of  intellect  or  ability,  but 
destitute  of  divine  revelation,  ever  attained  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  -God  was  the  only  maker  of  this  world  either  as  regards 
form  or  material ;  nor  yet,  whether  the  doctrine*  of  a  creation 
out  of  nothing  be  one  of  those  which  unassisted  human  reason 
could  of  itself  discover.     I  am  persuaded  that  such  is  the  power 
of  the  human  mind,  especially  of  those  who  through  the  favour 
of  Divine  Providence  are  able  to  perceive  the  consequences  and 
the  repugnances  of  things,  that  even  without  divine  revelation 
they  may  be  able  to  know  and  comprehend  that  to  join  with 
God  an  eternal  matter,  and  to  suppose  that  from  this  he  formed 
the  world,  involves  inextricable  difficulties,  and  leads  to  very 
absurd  and  irrational  conclusions ;  and  that  on  this  account  they 
might  conclude  that  the  universe  was  altogether  created  by 
God,  though  their  mental  ability  was  entirely  inadequate  to 
explain  how  this  came  to  pass.     And  in  this  opinion  I  am  sup- 
ported by  those  who  cannot  be  accused  of  ignorance  or  stupidity, 
or  of  an   undue   partiality   for   the  interests  of  Christianity. 
Benedict  Pererius,  a  very  learned  Jesuit,  whose  works,  though 
now  neglected,  are  not  destitute  of  ability  or  eloquence,  brings, 
as  I  remember,  eight  arguments  from  which  reason  alone  might 
ascertain  that  in  the  doctrine  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing,  there 
was  no  great  cause  of  offence  to  any  wise  man.4     (See  Biblio- 
theca  Britannica,  vol.  5.  sect.  1.  p.  145.)     And  among  these 
there  are  some  that  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  mind  of  any  one 
sincerely  desirous  after  truth.     Bayle  also5  endeavours  to  prove 
by  the  most  weighty  reasons,  that  no  one  who  wishes  to  avoid 
the  most  absurd  opinions  can  doubt  that  the  material  of  the 
universe  proceeded  from  God.     Two  of  the  greatest  philosophers 
of  our  own  day,  John  Locke  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  not  only 
contend  that  the  creation  of  the  universe  is  consistent  with  right 
reason,  but  also  maintain  that  we  can  in  some  sort  comprehend 
the  mode  of  this,  if  we  endeavour  to  emancipate  ourselves  from 

4  De  CommunibuB  Omnium  Rerum  Natunlium  Prindpiia  et  AfFectkmibuf. 
*  Dictionnaire  Hiatorique  et  Critique,  vol.  &.  tit.  Ori&va,  into  C,  ^.*!\*&. 
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the  bonds  of  popular  opinions  on  the  subject.6  Though  this 
may  be  rather  too  bold  an  assertion,  yet  since  it  is  made  by 
authorities  which  few  will  object  to  when  subjects  of  a  difficult 
and  transcendental  nature  are  in  question,  it  is  something  in 
favour  of  those  who  hold  that  the  darkness  of  our  minds  need 
not  prevent  us  from  ascending  up  to  one  Parent  and  Maker  of 
the  whole  universe.  And  who  does  not  know  that  those  who 
have  by  their  writings  confuted  infidels,  have  by  weighty  argu- 
ments convicted  them  of  ignorance  and  dulness  in  supposing 
that  the  universe,  or  at  least  the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed, 
never  had  a  beginning.  I  know  that  no  stone  has  been  left 
unturned  by  the  enemies  of  God  and  the  foes  of  religion,  to 
prove  that  the  Christian  doctrine  respecting  the  origin  and  com- 
mencement of  nature  is  in  the  highest  degree  irrational ;  among 
whom  Count  Boulainvilliers  may  claim  the  first  place  for  bold- 
ness and  cunning.7  But  after  all  their  efforts  they  can  do 
nothing  more  than  prove  what  no  wise  man  will  deny,  that  the 
human  mind  is  too  limited  to  take  in  and  comprehend  so  great  a 
subject ;  but  it  is  quite  beyond  their  power  to  prove,  what  how- 
ever they  ought  to  prove  in  order  to  gain  their  point,  that  to 
suppose  a  necessary  and  self-existent  Being  capable  of  forming 
something  out  of  nothing,  involves  a  contradiction.8  These 
things  being  considered,  I  will  readily  grant  that  not  one 
perhaps,  but  several  formerly  existed,  unknown  to  us  at  the 
present  day,  who  so  far  raised  themselves  by  dint  of  reasoning 
above  the  vulgar  as  to  admit  that  the  Deity  made  the  world  out 
of  no  pre-existing  material.  The  question  here,  therefore,  will 
be  respecting  those  sects  and  philosophers  whose  books  or 
opinions  have  come  down  to  our  own  times ;  nor  shall  we 
inquire  what  they  might  have  thought  under  the  guidance  of 
reason,  but  what  they  really  did  think,  and  what  they  inculcated 
on  others.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few  words :  I  shall  only 
undertake  to  examine  whether  among  the  ancients  or  their  phi- 
losophers, whose  tenets  and  doctrines  are  recorded  in  literature, 
or  whose  writings  are  still  extant,  any  were  so  sober  and  rational 
as  to  conclude  that  God  not  only  brought  the  universe  into 
shape,  but  also  by  his  infinite  power  formed  and  created  matter 
which  had  no  previous  existence. 

VI.  Those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  affirmative  of  this  propo- 
sition, in  the  first  place  appeal  to  some  passages  of  the  ancients 

•  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  sect.  18.  p."566.  and 
also  the  Observations  of  Peter  Coste  on  this  passage,  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  French 
translation,  Amsterdam,  1729.  4to. 

7  Refutation  du  Systeme  de  Spinoza,  as  his  pestiferous  book  is  entitled,  which  ought 
rather  to  have  been  inscribed  Explication  et  Defense  des  Sentimens  de  Spinoza,  p.  68. 

•  On  this  subject  it  is  worth  while  to  consult  the  remarks  of  Isaac  Orobio,  a  learned 
Jew,  in  his  Certamen  Philosophicum  Propugnata  Veritatis  Divine  et  Naturalis 
adversus  Johannem  Bredenberg,  p.  400  6c  46$+ 
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from  which  they  think  this  may  be  generally  understood    Two 
of  these  are  taken  from  Aristotle,  one  from  Empedocles,  and  the 
last  from  Seneca.     Aristotle  has  left  it  on  record  that  all  the 
philosophers  previously  to  himself  affirmed  that  heaven  m 
generated  or  made:    I%vtf/i€vov  jiiv  ovv  iwavng  *1v*l  +*m»9 
These  words  have  been  interpreted  by  Dickinson  and  otners  m 
if  Aristotle  meant  that  all  the  ancient  sages  thought  that  the 
world  was  made  out  of  nothing.     But  it  is  obvious  that  this  ii 
an  unwarranted  assumption.     For  does  the  assertion  that  any 
thing  is  made  and  produced  involve  at  the  same  time  the  affirma- 
tion that  nothing  existed  from  which  it  could  be  generated  and 
made  ?    Many  of  the  ancients,  indeed,  attributed  to  the  univene 
a  beginning  and  origin ;  but  they  did  not  on  that  account  the 
less  strenuously  maintain  that  matter  had  existed  from  eternity. 
An  additional  consideration,  which  entirely  refutes  this  expos** 
tioD,  is,  that  Aristotle  in  other  passages,  which  I  shall  presently 
adduce,  says  that  all  the  natural  philosophers  denied  that  out 
of  nothing  any  thing  could  be  produced.     The  other  passage  of 
Aristotle  has  a  more  specious  appearance,  and  may  occasion  a 
great  deal  of  perplexity  to  those  who  estimate  the  expressions  of 
the  ancients  according  to  our  own  modes  of  speech.     The  leader 
of  the  Peripatetics  is  disputing  against  Xenophanes,  who  had 
held  that  out  of  nothing,  nothing  could  be  produced,  and  wishes 
to  show  that  this  tenet  was  neither  true  nor  was  approved  of  by 
all  the  philosophers;  a  point  which  he  proves  without  much 
ingenuousness,  for,  like  the  sophists,  he  changes  the  meanings  of 
words  in  order  to  overwhelm  his  opponent.     This  however  by 
the  bye.     Let  us  now  only  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
shows  that  there  were  some  who  thought  that  from  nothing 
something  could  be  produced  :  Aiyeral  re  ko\  afoSpa  ivip  ainQw 
ylyveadai  re  ra  pi)  ovra,  tea)  pi)  ytyovivai  voXXa  Ik  pi)  ovtwv,  koL 
oif\  Sri  0(  Tvyx&vovrtQ,  aXXa  Kai  t£jv  £o£avrw  tlvai  aodxLv  rivtc 
tlprjKaatv,10  "  And  it  is  often  said  by  them  that  the  things  that 
are  not  exist,  and  that  not  many  things  have  existed  of  things 
that  are  not ;  and  this  not  the  vulgar  merely,  but  even  some  of 
those  who  are  accounted  wise  men  nave  said.     He  then  subjoins 
a  passage  out  of  Hesiod;  and  afterwards  passes  on  to  another 
sect :  lloXAo)  Si  kg)  trtpoi  tlvai  plv  ovSiv  Qatri,  ytveaSai  Si  wdvra* 
Xiyovrtc  i£  oifK  ovrwv  y(ve<r$ai  ra  yivopeva*  oxn-c  rovro  piv  SijAor 
Sri  iv  olg  ye  Sow*  teal  t£  owe  ovtwv  av  ylvitrOai,  "  Many  others 
say  that  nothing  is,  but  that  all  things  exist,  asserting  that  exist- 
ing things  exist  ont  of  things  that  are  not ;  so  that  it  is  plain 
that  to  some  it  appears  that  they  exist  out  of  things  that  are 
not."a   It  is  plain  that  two  sects  of  philosophers  are  here  alluded 

9  Lib.  1.  de  Celo,  cap.  10.  p.  632.  torn.  1.  opp. 

10  De  Xenophane,  Zeaone,  «t  Gargta,  cap.  \.  p/ WS.  toou  2,  opp. 
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by  Aristotle  as  maintaining  thai  something  can  be  produced 
nothing*  Can  there  then  exist  a  doubt  that  this  doctrine 
»  advocated  by  some  among  the  ancient  gages?  Indeed,  I 
1  doubt  It,  and  hope  to  be  able  show  that  this  parage  of  the 
igirite  is  not  sufficient  entirely  to  remove  ail  hesitation  on  this 
»jcct.  In  the  first  place  I  will  call  upon  Aristotle  himself* 
i«)  in  many  other  places  says  that  the  whole  crowd  of  natural 
ilosopbera  esteemed  nothing  to  be  more  ancient  and  important 
in  the  axiom,  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit  On  one  occasion  he  says 
it  the  first  professors  of  philosophy  feared  nothing  more  than 
;  admission  of  any  thing  inconsistent  with  this  dogma:  *0 
Aim"**  k   tttriXtaav  m  irpi^roJ  fpiXoao^iffavrt^  to  *k 

i  iaQtn  TroovTTapxovTof;*1  In  another  place  he  says  that 
be  common  opinion  Oi  naturalists,"  gotvr/v  col£av  ru»v  ipvtriKMvS 
b  such  as  we  liave  mentioned*  And  many  other  similar  ex- 
j^sions  art!  to  be  found  in  Aristotle's  writings,  which  it  is  not 
cionanry  here  to  transcribe.  That  Aristotle  was  correct 
.kins?  these  assertions  may  be  known  from  the  opinions  of 
tnrali-t-  and  philosophers  which  are  recorded  by  him,  and 
plained  in  other  writings  of  the  ancients.  How  then  can  he 
ltrudiet  himself,  and  in  the  passage  which  we  have  under 
isideration  affirm,  that  an  important  section  of  philosophers 
d  that  many  things  were  created  out  of  nothing?  But  it  is 
\j  to  perceive  that  this  observation  wiU  not  be  sufficient  to 
*rtuni  the  views  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  ancient  pbilu- 
ibers  did  not  greatly  differ  from  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
lerefore  I  will  come  more  directly  to  the  passage  under  dis- 
ision,  and  will  show  that  it  must  be  understood  in  a  sense 
Jcly  different  from  what  it  appears  to  hear  to  those  who  annex 

Nrn  ideas  to  ancient  expressions.  And  in  the  6rst  place,  I 
to  observe  that  Aristotle  is  not  here  speaking  of  the  crea* 
nd  origin  of  the  universe  at  large,  but  only  of  the  production 
the  things  we  perceive  by  daily  experience  in  our  own  world j 
lence  it  is  evident  that  even  if  these  words  were  to  be  taken  in 
l  sense  put  upon  them,  yet  they  would  afford  little  aid  to 
>se  who  seek  for  a  creation  by  divine  power  out  of  nothing 
,ong  the  tenets  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  For  though  to 
lieve  that  something  is  made  out  of  nothing  when  an  animal, 
.pee,  or  any  other  being  is  produced*  involves  some  necessity, 
-ake  of  consistency,  of  admitting  that  God  once  created 
tilings  out  of  nothing ;  yet  still  the  cases  are  far  from  being 
ititicah  In  the  next  place,  I  contend  that  the  very  words  of 
*istotle  are  opposed  to  the  supposition  that  any  of  the  ancient 
iloeophers  were  so  acute  as  to  entertain  the  same  sentiment 

T  ill,  U  De  GenifTOtifme  et  Corruption*,  emp*  3,  p.  705.  torn.  1,  opp. 
Natural  Atuculr,  V>bt  ]*  cap.  5.  p.  450. 
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as  the  Christians  did  respecting  the  origins  of  things.  Two 
kinds  of  philosophers  are  evidently  spoken  of  by  Aristotle;  the 
first  of  which  held,  as  he  says,  ra  firj  6vra  ytyveodai,  "  that  the 
things  that  are  not,  exist."  if  the  term  ra  firj  6vra  be  here  taken 
in  the  sense  of  nothing  or  nonentity,  the  opinion  mentioned  will 
be  most  foolish  and  absurd.  For  these  philosophers  would  then 
be  made  to  say  that  nothing,  a  nonentity,  existed,;  that  is,  that 
what  neither  does  nor  can  exist,  yet  began  to  be  and  exist.  So 
that,  unless  we  suppose  the  philosophers  so  greatly  praised  by 
Aristotle  to  be  utterly  deranged,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
words  ra  firi  ovra  must  have  had  with  them  a  very  different 
meaning  from  that  of  "nothing."  The  other  kind  of  philoso- 
phers are  said  by  the  Stagirite  to  inculcate  "  that  nothing  is,  but 
that  all  things  exist ;"  to  explain  which  he  adds,  that  they  held 
that  tie  firj  6vtwv  "  of  things  that  are  not  all  things  exist."  If 
in  this  sentence  the  phrase  ra  fii)  ovra  has  the  same  meaning  as 
"  nothing,"  then  these  teachers  would  inculcate  that  all  things 
which  now  exist  and  are  produced,  are  made  out  of  no  ma- 
terial, but  are  entirely  created  and  produced,  nor  is  there  now  any 
material  from  which  any  thing  could  be  produced ;  for  they  do 
not  say  that  all  things  once  existed  out  of  nothing,  but  that 
they  always  do  so ;  nor  do  they  say  that  there  was  once  a  time 
when  nothing  was,  but  that  nothing  is.  Thus  then  they  would 
have  taught  that  something  is  and  is  not ;  for  things  that  exist 
and  are  generated,  certainly  are ;  and  they  must  have  entirely 
annulled  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
have  asserted  their  infallibility ;  to  say  nothing  of  other  conse- 
quences equally  absurd  and  ridiculous,  for  which  they  must  be 
held  accountable  if  this  were  their  meaning.  On  which  account 
it  is  plain  that  these  words  of  Aristotle  are  to  be  explained  in  a 
widely  different  sense  from  what  is  assigned  to  them  by  those 
who  think  they  have  in  them  discovered  philosophers  who  are  in 
favour  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing ;  nor  do  the  words  ra  fin 
&vra  bear  the  meaning  of  "  nothing." 

VIII.  I  will  now  try  whether  I  can  so  explain  the  opinions 
mentioned  by  Aristotle,  and  which  are  at  the  present  day  in- 
volved in  obscurity,  as  to  make  his  meaning  apparent  to  all. 
This  endeavour  will  not  be  without  its  use,  since  it  will  afford 
me  the  opportunity  of  making  some  observations,  of  which  I 
perceive  many  to  be  ignorant,  yet  without  which  it  is  impossible 
correctly  to  explain  the  doctrines  either  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers or  primitive  Christians.  I  will  begin  with  the  words 
ro  ov  and  ro  fi?)  ov,  which  gradually,  as  often  happens,  ac- 
quired a  very  different  meaning  from  what  they  had  in  earlier 
Greek  periods.  To  ov,  among  the  most  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
phers, meant  what  is  immutable,  constant,  perennial,  fixed,  and 
definite ;  rb  firj  ov  what  does  not  possess  a  certain  and  constant 
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is  perpetually  flowing,  changing  gliding  onwards, 
j.  If  proof  of  this  be  required  it  may  be  found  in 
Arislotle*s  Physics,  his  books  De  Generation e  et  Corruptione, 
II  Metaphysics,  and  also  in  Plato's  Parmenides  and  other 
dialogues ;  though  it  will  be  sufficiently  evident  from  what  will 
ntly  adduced.  Now,  of  all  the  controversies  that  divided 
ilatn  e  philosophera,  this  was  among  the  principal : 
—whether  or  not  there  were  any  ri  uv,  any  immutable  nature 
free  from  all  change.  The  affirmative  was  held  by  many  great 
and  famous  men,  and  the  negative  by  others.  Those  who  main* 
tained  that  there  was  a  to  ov,  some  abiding  nature  entirely  free 
from  all  actual  change,  were  yet  divided  among  themselves  as 
to  what  kind  or  description  it  was  of  Those  who  on  the  other 
hand  contended  that  the  universe  was  subject  to  perpetual 
changes,  and  thought  that  nothing  was  stable,  but  every  thing 
transitory,  were  again  very  diversiBed  in  their  opinions  when 
they  came  to  speak  more  in  detail  respecting  the  whole  question, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  natural  phenomena.  On  this  discord 
and  variety  of  opinions  which  divided  the  ancient  sages,  much 
more  might  be  easily  said ;  but  my  present  purpose  compels  rue 
study  brevity.  But  in  nothing  was  there  a  wider  and 
ter  diftcrence  between  these  philosophic  sects  than  in  the 
tattoo  of  the  production  of  nil  things  ;  a  subject  which  at 
igs  greatly  exercised  the  minds  of  those  who  endeavoured 
explain  the  causes  of  natural  events.  Those  who  believed 
lerc  was  a  stable  and  immutable  nature,  to  &vf  made  no  dembt 
t  that  out  of  this  all  things  were  produced  that  are  in  existence, 
t  in  such  a  manner  that  this  nature  should  receive  no  injury, 
t  remain  always  one  and  the  same,  though  it  were  chai 
various  forms  and  shapes.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  had 
ided  that  till  thing?  suffered  a  perpetual  flux  and  eft 
t,  could  not  but  hold  that  not  only  external  fbrat 
ices  were  changed  when  any  thing  was  brought  into 
but  that  a  bo  the  internal  nature  of  the  material  was 
and  altered.  And  these  two  sects  were  parted  into 
ill  subdi visions,  to  speak  of  which  particularly  would  take 
great  deal  of  Ume,  Therefore,  although  there  were  many 
ions  among  the  ancients  respecting  the  origin  and  production 
things  which  are  often  brought  under  review-  by  Aristotle1 
id  other  ancient  author*;  yet  they  niay  nil  be  reduced  with 
to  these  two  general  heads.  Some  taught  that  all 
ited  4jc  r&v  ivTWt  ltQf  things  that 
which  was  the  opinion  of  fcboBG  who  believed  in  the  ri 
igh»  as  I  have  already  observed,  they  were  not  all  agreed 


Mfttioat  ci  Comtptkme,  c*p,  l.  p,  G97*  cap.  3*  p*  704.  Pliyue. 
4a  L  lib.  S.  Dfi  Co  -to.  i  7,  torn.  I.  opp. 
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among  themselves,    Others,  opposed  to  these,  decided  that  aD 
things  were  made  and  produced  i*  rov  m  ovtoc,  which  is  the 
same  thing  as  if  they  had  said  that  in  production  things  became 
what  they  were  not  previously,  and  passed  into  another  nature; 
and  this  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  contended  that  there  was 
nothing  immutable  or  free  from  change.    It  will  be  proper  to 
confirm  this  difference  of  opinion  among  the  ancients  respecting 
the  generation  of  things  by  the  words  of  Aristotle  himself,  sues 
our  principal  business  at  present  is  to  ascertain  the  force  and 
meaning  of  his  words.    Zeno,  Parmenides,  and  Melissus  supposed 
that  there  was  a  to  ov,  a  stable  and  immutable  nature,  as  is  well 
>  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  ancient 
philosophy;    therefore  they  were  reckoned  among  those  who 
taught  that  all  things  were  produced  and  created  U  rov  JSvroo 
Aristotle  says  of  Zeno:  Ilpwrov  pjkv  ov  Xapfiivti  koI  oSroc  r& 
ytyvfipevov  ytyveaOai  i£  ovroc,  5j<nrep  6  MAc<r<roc>4  "And  fint 
indeed  he  also,  like  Melissus,  supposes  that  what  exists,  exists 
out  of  what  is  ;"  that  is,  that  beneath  all  things  that  exist  there 
lies   concealed    one    perpetual   and  immutable  nature,  which 
in  different  ways  passes  into  such  various  forms.     Those  who 
were  of  this  way   of  thinking  were  said  by  ancient  writers 
entirely  to  annul  all  generation  and  corruption ;  an  expression, 
which  not  being  correctly  understood  by  writers  of  succeeding 
ages,  led  them  into  an  entirely  absurd  opinion  of  these  philoso- 
phers.    For  they  have  left  it  on  record,  that  it  was  believed  by 
persons  of  this  description,  that  nothing  at  all  was  born  or  died, 
and  that  no  motion  existed,  which  if  they  had  maintained  they 
must  have  been  plainly  stupid  and  mad,  and  more  worthy  of  any 
name  than  that  of  philosophers.     So  that  I  am  sorry  that  mo- 
dern writers  of   ability   and  acuteness   should   have   been   so 
incautious  as  to  make  no  doubt  but  that  this  was  correctly 
attributed  to  them ;  an  error  which  they  might  have  avoided  by 
greater  diligence  in  the  examination  of  the  modes  of  expression 
made  use  of  by  the  ancients.   But  on  this  subject  I  have  already 
made  some  observations  elsewhere  ;5  to  which  I  may  now  add 
that  I  was  very  glad  when  I  understood  that  great  and  acute 
man,  Peter  Gassendi,  not  to  differ  greatly  from  my  own  opinion.6 
Those  who  were  opposed  to  the  philosophers  of  whom  I  have 
been  speaking,  and  who  denied  the  existence  of  any  stable  and 
perennial  substratum  of  all  things,  said  that  every  thing  was 
produced  Ik  twv  /li?)  ovtwv,  "  from  things  that  are  not"   Aristotle 
says  of  this  class :   Ilpwrov  fjlv  yap  ofioXoyovtriv  an\u>G  y(ve<rOat 
rt  Ik  fin  ovtoc,  "For  first  they  confess  that  any  thing  simply 
exists  out  of  what  is  not ;"  that  is,  they  taugnt  that  when  things 

4  De  Xenophane,  Zenone,  et  Goigia,  cap.  4.  p.  841.  torn.  1.  opp. 

•  Notes  on  Cudwoith,  toL  1.  pp.  628.  529. 

•  Sec  Me  Physics,  sect.  1.  lib.  7.  cap.  1.  p.  458.  torn.  1.  opp.  ] 
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are  produced  what  was  not  before,  had  an  existence*     Between 
time  two  sects,  which  had  however  many  internal  subdivisions, 
there  were  certain  of  a  middle  way  of  thinking,  who  while  a<i- 
mitting  the  being  of  a  ro  &vt  yet  at  the  same  time  asserted  the 
existence  of  something  ek  tov  uii  oitoc,  though  even  they  did  not 
iB  egree  in  the  way  in  which  this  was  to  be  understood.     Aris- 
le  in  a  manner  associated  himself  with  these,  since  it  is  plain 
that  be  taught  that  all  things  existed  and  were  produced  from 
matter  or  entity,  and  an   immaterial  addition  which  he  termed 
nonentity.     This  is  a  subtle  opinion,  which  many  say  cannot  be 
understood  ;  on  which  account  I  will  express  it  in  the  author  a 
own  words:   Swrufiurr  Si  ical  wv  AeVteov,  on  rp6wop  plv  rtva 
ic  fi  19    ovro^  ibrAfcJC   ytvtraif   rpawov    ii  aXAov  e£  iiMroe  at{* 
ri  yip   c wapiti    ov,    ivrt\t%%tq   <5l   pin   &vt   avayicif  irpovTrdpyttv, 
"For  the  present  we  must  shortly  say  that  in  a  manner  ex- 
istence is  front  nonentity  and  in  another  manner  always  from 
entity ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  entity  should  pre-exist  in  power 
and  nonentity  in  notion/'    With  these  explanations  it  will  be  much 
m  to  understand  than  at  first  appears,  what  is  the  meaning 
re  ought  to  attach  to  those  words  of  Aristotle  which  have  given 
t  present  observations,    A  certain  sect  of  philosophers, 
vho  believed  in  the  existence  of  ra  jut)  &vth,  and  that  from  these 
again  a  few  things  were  created.     They  evidently  then  held  the 
of  a  rtl  iv9  a  certain  immn table  nature,  without  which  no 
creation  could  take  place  ;  and  that  from  this  material  were  pro- 
duced ri  pi  if  5vt«,  things  which  have  no  innate  permanency,  but 
which  are  transitory,  having  no  stability  ;  which  come  daily  into 
existence,  and  are  again  dissolved  and  return  to  their  own  ele- 
ments.    But  what  is  the  meaning  of  their  thinking  that  out  of 
**  the  things  that  are  not"  some  things  but  not  many,  p$  iroAXa, 
are  created  and  produced?     Did  these  philosophers  think  thnt 
ottt  of  those  transitory  things  which  are  created  from  a  perpe- 
tual and  immutable  material,  new  natures  could  rise  into  ex- 
This  I  can  never  believe ;    nor  can  I  ascertain  the 
art  and  object  of  this  opinion.     I  could  wish  Aristotle  had 
more  plainly  j  for  here,  as  well  as  in  innumerable  other 
sa,  he  writes  as  if  he  thought  that  every  body  kept  a 
sphinx  at  home,  to  which  they  might  apply  for  divining  enigmas* 
li  few   tilings*  which  these  philosophers  are  said  to  have 
believed  to  be  created  "out  of  the  things  that  are  not*  are  not  at 
all  things  or  beings,  or,  to  speak  philosophically,  substances^  but 
accidents  of  things.     They  therefore  taught  that  in 
all  productions  the  first  portions  were  to  be  attributed  to  a  stable 
and  immutable  material;  but  that  to  every  thing  produced  were 
added  certain  things  which  were  not  previously  in  the  material, 
and  therefore  arise,  eo  to  speak,  out  of  nothing.    But  what  were 
tbeae?     Doubtless  such  as  shape,  sue,  position,  motion,  rest; 
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which  are  not  properly  inherent  in  the  matter  from  which  things 
are  made,  but  arise  from  its  concretion  and  different  admixture,- 
and  can  therefore  be  said  in  a  manner  to  be  made  of  things  thst 
are  not  If  Aristotle's  words  be  thus  explained,  as  in  my  opinion 
they  ought  to  be  explained,  there  may  be  easily  recognized  in 
them  the  philosophy  of  the  followers  of  Democritus  and  Epi- 
curus. For  these  first  of  all  laid  down  the  existence  of  a  to  ov, 
or  a  certain  fixed  and  definite  number  of  individual  atoms,  the 
internal  nature  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  alter;  and  from  then 
atoms  they  decided  were  made  ra  jit?  6vra,  other  things  which 
have  no  permanency,  but  whose  nature  is  gradually  to  weir 
away  and  dissolve ;  and  lastly  they  held  that  external  conforms- 
tion,  size,  appearance,  and  motion,  were  produced  in  a  manner 
from  the  things  that  are  not  The  second  sect,  which  he  after- 
wards mentions,  differed  very  much  from  these;  since  they 
denied  the  existence  of  to  ov,  any  stable,  immoveable,  and 
definite  nature ;  and  held,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  things  were 
carried  forward  by  a  perpetual  motion;  which  is  shown  with 
sufficient  perspicuity  by  Aristotle  when  he  says  that  they  taught 
ov&v  tivat,  that  "  nothing  is?  but  ylyvtaSai,  "  that  all  things 
exist ;"  that  nothing  was  stationary,  permanent,  and  unchange- 
able, but  that  all  things  passed  not  only  from  one  shape  to  another, 
but  also  from  one  nature  to  another  without  limit  or  end.  Hence 
they  also  necessarily  taught,  as  he  adds,  i£  ouic  ovtwv  ytvioSai 
ra  yiv6fitva9  "that  all  things  which  exist,  exist  out  of  things 
that  are  not;"  that  is,  in  all  productions,  that  the  thing  itself  out 
of  which  any  other  thing  exists,  is  changed  and  becomes  different 
from  what  it  was  before;  and  that  creation  does  not  consist 
wholly  in  concretion,  separation,  aggregation,  or  diminution. 

VIlL  Aristotle  has  detained  me  longer  than  I  had  expected, 
yet  I  do  not  think  I  shall  have  lost  my  labour,  since  this  expla- 
nation of  certain  principles  of  ancient  philosophy  is  of  some  use 
towards  a  clearer  knowledge  than  is  usual  of  similar  passages,  not 
only  of  Aristotle  but  also  of  other  ancient  writers.  In  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  passages  of  Empedoclcs  and  Seneca,  which  are 
quoted  on  this  subject,  less  sagacity  and  diligence  will  be  re- 
quired. Plutarch  has  preserved  for  us  the  following  verses  of 
Empedocles  :7 

'Srjr tot'  ov  yap  <r6iv  SoXixtypovtc  tial  fdpifivat, 
01  $i)  ylvtffVat  irapoQ  oh*  tov  IXiriZovatv 
"Hrot  KaraO i>jj<TK€tv  re  kcii  £go\Xi/<r0at  cnravTij. 

"  Foolish  and  short-sighted  are  they  who  hope  that  any  thing 
which  is  not  can  exist,  or  that  any  thing  can  perish  and  be 
utterly  destroyed."    To  the  quotation  of  which  verses  Plutarch 

7  Libro  adv,  Colotexn,  p.  1113.  torn.  2.  opp. ,' 
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this  explanation   of  them  :   Qvtc    avataa   yivtatv,   aXka   rffv 
i|  oWo*;,  0  u\Au  ti)p  irairtj,  TOvrt<m  rqv  f*c  ro  fijf 

To.\i*on<f<ir,  ,4  Ilv  does  not  take  away  all  production,  but 
that  which  is  from  what  is  not;  nor  yet  corruption,  ex- 
ting  that  which  is  entire,  that  is  that  in  which  things  are 
need  to  what  is  not."  The  moat  learned  men  think  that  in 
ie  words  Empedocles  is  refuting  those  who  thought  that  all 
igs  were  produced  and  made  out  of  nothing;  whence  they 
srwards  conclude  that  there  were  then  living  some  philosof 

1    at  this  opinion;  since  no  wise  man  will  fight  with 

dowa>  and  refute  opinions  which  no  one   ever   entertained. 

perhaps  these  great  men  will  pardon  me  for  thinking  that 

more  in  the  verses  of  Empcdocles  than  is  really 

Lined  in  them,     For  the  philosopher  is  not  speaking  in  them 

>  ation  of  the  universe  out  of  nothing,  but  of  the  daily 

"action   and  corruption  of  things*     Many  of  the  Pythagcn 

which  sect  Erapedocles  belonged)  thought  that  there 

lain  and  eternal  quantity  of  things,   out  of  which  all 

■us  are  formed  by  a  certain  mutation  of  particles,  and 

hieh  they  are  again  dissolved  when  they  seem  to  perish, 

lI  quantity  still  remaining  the  same  and  unalterable.    This 

ne  is  the  one  taught  in  these  verses ;  but  is  explained  with 

atcr  elegance  and  beauty  by  Ovid  when  versifying  the  tenets 

Vy  thagoras ;  and  it  is  worth  while   to  quote  the  passage,  as 

g  admirably  adapted  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  Empedoclea : 

11  tnnto  quicqunm,  mi  Jit  crediteT  tnutido. 
Serf  vnrint,  fimemque  novat :  nascique  vacatur 

1  i .  m"rj(jue 
Itrairicrc  UJud  :  ne  fureitiui  illn, 

It  ice  tnni  mr  omnia  constant,' 

t  persons,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  abstract  their 
ds  from  what  is  seen  by  their  eyes,  persuade  themselves  that 
e thing  new  is  bora  and  made,  when  they  see  any  thing  pro- 

<)  existing  j  and,  when  any  thing  is  destroyed,    they 

ce  no  doubt  but  that  it  has  entirely  perished  and  come  to 

Empednelea  confutes  and  ridicules  this  foolish  opinion 

he  vulgar,  and  therefore  does  not  at  all  attack  those  philo- 

lers  who  taught  that  the  very  basis  or  material  of  things  did 

exist  previously  to  its  being  made  out  of  nothing  by  God ; 

in,    if  indeed  he  had  wished  to  refute  them,  he  would  have 

ited  with  more  polite  and  gentle  language  than  calling  them 

isht  and  perplexed  about  unnecessary  trifles.     The  common 

>le,  who  are  full  of  business,  and  only  believe  their  own  eyes, 

night  well  epeak  of  in  such  harsh  terms ;  but  not  philoso- 
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• 
phers,  who  were  so  seriously  addicted  to  contemplative  habits  rf 
thought  as  by  their  meditations  to  have  gone  beyond  matter 
and  discovered  that  at  one  time  nothing  had  existed.  The  suns 
answer  may  be  given  to  those  who  call  in  Lucretius  to  their  aid 
on  this  subject,  and  who,  because  this  poet  laboriously  and 
copiously  proves  that  out  of  nothing  nothing  can  be  produce^' 
take  this  for  an  argument  that  there  were  some  in  Ids  day  who 
thought  that  the  world  was  created  out  of  nothing.  For  lis 
undertakes  to  prove  nothing  except  that  there  are  definite  Gaum 
for  every  thing  that  happens  in  this  world,  and  that  all  that  ii 

Sroduced  and  made  is  formed  out  of  matter  already  in  existent* 
\>  this  it  may  be  added  that  those  who  are  defending  by  boUI 
argument  any  doctrine  against  all  aggressions,  do  not  always  dm 
act  because  they  are  aware  that  there  are  some  persons  who  are 
averse  to  it,  but  often  only  in  order  to  confirm  and  corroborate 
their  subsequent  positions,  and  to  give  them  greater  access  to  tta 
human  mind. 

IX.  There  remains  a  passage  of  Seneca,  on  which  I  must 
speak  before  I  come  to  particular  sects  and  individuals.  Speaking 
of  the  benefits  derivable  from  the  study  of  philosophy,  among 
other  expressions  he  uses  the  following :  "  Quam  utile  existimaa 
iflta  cognoscere,  et  rebus  terminos  ponere?  Quantum  Dew 
possit :  moteriam  ipse  sibi  formet,  an  dat&  utatur  ?  Utrum  idea 
materiffi  prills  superveniat,  an  materia  ideas,  "  How  useful  dost 
thou  think  it  to  know  these  things,  and  to  assign  bounds  to 
things?  How  far  extends  the  power  of  God;  did  he  form 
matter  for  himself,  or  make  use  of  that  given  ?  Whether  the 
idea  was  prior  to  matter,  or  matter  to  the  idea."10  Authors  have 
supposed  that  from  these  words  it  is  evident  that  Seneca  doubted 
whether  matter  were  formed  by  the  Deity  out  of  nothing,  or 
whether  it  had  existed  from  eternity ;  since  he  says  that  this 
question  can  be  solved  only  by  the  aid  of  philosophy.  Justus 
Lipsius,  after  observing  that  all  the  ancient  philosophers  agreed 
with  Democritus,  who  taught  that  out  of  notning,  nothing  could 
be  produced,  proceeds  to  say,  "And  yet  it  is  wonderful  that 
Seneca  doubts  whether  God  is  the  creator  of  matter.    For  he 

thus  speaks  in  his  Quastiones  Naturales Thus  he 

hesitates  to  believe  what  some  Christians  have  not  been  ashamed 
to  deny,  asserting  with  the  ancients  the  eternity  of  matter."1 
A  similar  opinion  is  entertained  by  G.  J.  Vossius,  who  says, 
"  It  is  remarkable  that  among  the  Gentiles  Seneca  alone  has  not 
dared  to  affirm  that  matter  is  eternal;  but  doubted  on  this 
point :  for  thus  he  writes  in  his  Quaestiones  Naturales,"  &c  &e.f 

•  De  Natura  Renim.  lib.  1.  ▼.  149.  Ace  p.  153. 
10  Pnef.  Question.  Natural,  torn.  2.  opp.  p.  485. 
1  Phyrioloaia  Stoics,  lih.  2.  din.  2.  p.  57,  a. 
'  Theaet  Hiatorico-Tbeologica),  dm.  1.  p.  9. 
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have  been  followed  by  many  since,  whom  it  is  not  now 
to  name ;  while  others  go  still  further,  and  think  that 
passage  of  Seneca  it  o>ay  be  concluded  that  this  was  i 
subject  of  disputation  among  the  philosophers  of  that 
and  that  two  sects  existed,  one  holding  that  "  God  formed 
Iter  for  himself*"  or  made  it  out  of  nothing,  and  the  other 
contending  that  the  Deity  *  made  use  of  matter  given,"  or 
isL  I  do  not  at  present  contend  against  those  who  think 
that  a  creation  out  of  nothing  was  anciently  known  to  none 
ttoepling  Jews  and  Christians.  But  if  the  meaning  of  Seneca's 
words  be  really  what  is  attributed  to  them,  yet  they  wiU  not 
afford  much  aid  to  those  who  seek  for  patrons  of  this  doc- 
trine among  the  ancient  sages.  For  it  cannot  be  proved  from 
theiu  that  any  persons  ever  really  embraced  this  opinion  j  but  it 
only  appears  that  when  Seneca  or  others  were  closely  engaged  in 
meditation,  some  doubt  occurred  to  their  minds  on  this  subject, 
by  which  however  they  did  not  long  allow  themselves  to 
ib led.  But  I  freely  confess  that  I  do  not  know  in  what  way 
I  from  what  principles  they  can  imagine  they  find  the  mention 
a  creation  out  of  nothing  in  this  passage  of  Seneca*9,  Da 
think  that  the  phrase  formare  sibi  aliquid,  regarded  in  itself, 
(utvalent  to  ex  nihilo  fingere  ?  I  can  scarcely  think  so  ;  nor 
Seneca  himself  allow  of  this  interpretation,  since  with  hi 
word  formare  always  signifies  to  give  shape  to  any  shapele 
Causa  autem,  says  he,  in  another  place,3  id  est  ratio 
format  et  quocumque  vult  versat,  ex  ilia  varia  opera 
What  he  here  terms  formare,  he  calls  a  little  further  on 
r  dare ;  Statua  et  materiaui  habuit,  qurc  pateretur  artlficium  ; 
Seem,  qui  materia?  daret  faciem*  In  short,  in  the  very 
v hence  the  words  are  taken,  about  the  meaning  of  which  we 
I  now  inquiring,  he  uses  the  word  in  this  sense,  For  shortly 
erwarcls  he  proceeds  to  say,  Deus  quidquid  vult  efficiat,  an  in 
tis  rebus  ilium  tractanda  destituant,  et  a  magno  artitice  prave 
nmlta,  Nor  does  the  addition  of  the  word  mbi  rcro  us 
age  the  idea  in  the  present  passage.  For  any  one  may  with 
priety  he  said  formare  sibi  aliquid,  when  he  disposes,  shar 
modifies  matter  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure*  Or 
i  they  suppose  that  from  the  opposite  expression,  data  materia 
there  can  be  deduced  evidence  of  the  meaning  we  have 
icd  being  correctly  assigned  to  this  sentence  ?  Su<  h 
to  be  the  case.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed 
ne  who  is  said  data  non  uti  materia  can  be  correctly 
said  to  form  matter  for  himself,  and  to  create  it  out  of  nothing. 
ra  opinion  will  be  entirely  different,  nor  do  I  think  that 
after  an  attentive  consideration,  will  differ  from  rae.     Let 


sther 
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us  imagine  two  workmen,  to  whom  gold  is  given,  in  order  Ait 
they  may  make  an  image  of  it     One  of  them  carefully  prepares 
the  gold  previously  to  commencing  his  work,  and  frees  it  from 
adventitious  particles  and  impurities.     The  other,  without  any 
purification,  forms  the  statue  ne  was  ordered  to  execute,  out  of 
the  material  delivered  to  him.     Would  it  be  improper  and  inac- 
curate to  say  of  these  two  men,  as  Seneca  does,  Alter  ipse  sibi 
format  materiam,  alter  datA  utitur  materia?     Nor  can!  think 
that  Seneca's  words  are  to  be  taken  in  any  other  sense.     He  was, 
as  is  well  known,  of  the  Stoic  sect,  among  whom  there  was  no 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  nature  and  origin  of  matter; 
for  all  the  Stoics  believed  it  to  be  equally  eternal  with  the  Deity 
himself  and  destitute  of  any  beginning ;  a  fact  which  has  been 
abundantly  proved  by  Justus  Lipsius.4    And  Seneca  never  calb 
in  question  this  tenet  of  his  sect,  but  every  where  openly  ap- 
proves of  it     Dicunt,  ut  scifl,  he  says,  Stoici  noetri,  duo  ease  in 
rerum  natura,  ex  quibus  omnia  fiant;    causam  et  materiam. 
Materia  jacet  iners,  res  ad  omnia  parata,  cessatura,   si  nemo 
moveat  :4  "  Our  Stoics,  as  you  are  aware,  say^that  there  are  two 
things  in  nature,  cause  and  matter;  and  that  matter  lies  inert, 
prepared  for  every  thing,  ready  to  stop  if  no  one  moves  it"    It 
was,  however,  a  moot  point  among  philosophers  who  thought 
that  the  universe  was  made  by  God,  and  even  among  the  Stoics, 
whether  matter  were  shapeless  and  destitute  of  all  qualities  and 
beauty  before  the  Deity  began  to  arrange  and  beautify  it,  or 
whether  the  qualities  and  shapes  of  things  were  latent  in  matter 
itself,  so  that  it  only  required  Divine  energy  to  bring  them  into 
proper  order,  and  arrange  them  in  a  suitable  manner.     It  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  Plato  advocated  the  first  of  these 
alternatives,  which  is  evident  even  from  Plutarch;6  but  the  latter 
has  not  been  without  ifs  defenders.     Perhaps  the  best  method  of 
understanding  this  controversy  would  be  to  compare  with  it  the 
question  respecting  the  natural  state  of  the  soul,  which  separated 
the.  Platonists  from  other  philosophers;  the  former  holding  that 
the  soul  came  into  the  body  furnished  with  the  ideas  and  images 
of  things,  and  the  latter  thinking  that  it  was  imbued  and  fur- 
nished with  these  by  education  and  teaching  while  in  the  body.7 
And  I  think  Seneca  has  a  reference  to  this  dispute  in  the  words, 
into  the  meaning  of  which  we  are  now  inquiring.     For  those 
who  believed  that  all  forms  and  qualities  had  been  conferred 
upon  matter  by  the  Deity,  said  that  he  had  "  formed  matter  for 
himself,"  or  had  endowed  it  with  the  forms  and  qualities  he 
chose.     But  those  who  decided  otherwise,  and  held  that  forms 

4  Physiologia  Stoica,  lib.  1.  din.  4.  p.  9. 

•  Epirt.  65.  p.  160. 

•  De  Anime  Procreatione,  ex  Tiraeo,       101 4.  torn.  2.  opp. 
7  Sec  Chalcidius,  on  Plato*  Timeus,  cap.  13.  p.  391.  &c. 
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od  qualities  were  previously  inherent  in  matter,  maintained 
at  God  only  ^  made  use  of  matter  as  given,*1  and  merely 
ranged  and' digested  the  mass  of  nature  on  a  new  plan,  bo  as 
to  produce  that  beauty  and  splendour  which  we  now  behold 
in  the  universe.  Nor  do  I  think  that  any  other  meaning  is  * 
to  be  attached  to  Seneca's  other  expressions,  which  are  not 
very  different  from  these  of  which  we  have  now  been  speaking, 
■od  which  seem  to  have  rather  greater  force  in  this  respect, 
though  they  have  escaped  the  observation  of  learned  men  who 
have  treated  of  the  subject  now  under  discussion.  Equidem, 
«ays  Seneca,  turn  naturae  rerura  gratias  ago,  cum  illam  non 
tb  hac  parte  video,  quae  pubiica  est*  sed  cum  eecretiora  ejus 
intra vi  ;  cum  disco  qutc  universi  materia  sit,  quis  auctor,  aut 
rtttftjtf,  **  Indeed  I  give  thanks  to  nature,  not  wheu  I  regard  it  in 
1  ir  aspect,  but  when  I  investigate  its  secrets;  when  I 
learn  what  is  the  material  of  the  universe  and  who  is  its  author 
t#r  ti*ardimun  *  Here  again  the  philosopher  hesitates  and  is  in 
abt ;  nor  does  he  determine  with  sufficient  precision  whether 
is  proper  to  call  God  the  *  author*  or  the  "guardian**  of 
er.  But  does  not  the  profession  of  a  doubt  whether  God  be 
author  of  matter  imply  that  such  is  the  case,  and  that  matter 
vas  therefore  created  out  of  nothing  by  God?  It  will  then  be 
t  at  least  from  this  quotation  that  neither  Seneca,  nor 
erhujis  any  other  philosophers,  believed  that  there  was  aught 
lant  to  reason  in  the  doctrine  which  modern  atheists 
i  »e  so  irrational  These  considerations  have  an  appear- 
nee  of  truth,  I  will  not  deny;  but  fall  far  short  of  an  absolute 
proof.  For  who  can  be  ignorant*  that  the  appellation  of  the 
'author*  of  any  thing  is  also  given  to  one  who  frames  and 
forms  it  out  of  supplied  material?  Nor  does  the  word  eustos, 
dian,"  when  opposed  to  the  name  auctor,  "author,"  oecea- 
requirc  that  we  should  assign  .to  the  hitter  any  other 
_ing*  Wherefore,  since  the  Stoics,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, were  fully  convinced  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  I  can 
easily  believe  that  those  who  called  God  "  the  author1*  of  matter 
only  meant  that  God  gave  to  matter  the  nature  it  now  possesses, 
and  transmuted  it  from  a  totally  shapeless  state,  unfit  for  any 
purpose,  to  a  better  and  more  useful  condition ;  while  those  who 
termed  the  Deity  "  the  guardian"  of  matter  thought  that  he  only 
^served  and  guarded  the  forms  and  qualities  latent  in  it. 
ere  I  desirous  of  being  more  copious  and  erudite ,  some  other 
ierations  might  be  added,  tending  to  overthrow  the  com* 
mou  interpretation  of  Seneca  s  words;  but  these  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  he  does  not  afford  any  effectual  aid  to 
those  who  suppose  that  some  of  the  philosophers  entertained 
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opinions  respecting  the  origin  of  nature  identical  with  ihoM 
of  Christians. 

X.  After  disposing  of  these  more  general  testimonies,  we  iriD 
now  come  to  particular  sects  and  individuals,  who  are  said  to 
have  held  God  to  be  the  creator  of  matter.  Orpheus  is  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  and  author  of  all  the  religion  and  wisdom 
anciently  prevalent  among  the  Greeks.  This  celebrated  man 
was  formerly  reckoned  by  Clemens  Alezandrinus  among  those 
who  maintained  a  creation  out  of  nothing.  For  after  ranting 
some  verses  of  Orpheus  in  which  God  is  called  pwrporarvp, 
"  father  of  the  mother,"  he  thus  proceeds :  Aia  piv  tow  Mijrpo- 
warwp,  ov  fiovov  rr\v  he  pn  6vtm  yivwtv  l^nmxiiv'  8i8*MCfV  ft 
afoppaQ  roiq  rac  iroo/3oAac  Aaavovtn9  ra\a  koL  aiZvyov  vosjaat 
tov  Geody  "  In  calling  him  '  Fattier  of  the  mother,'  he  not  only 
intimated  the  production  of  things  out  of  nothing,  but  also  cave 
occasion  to  those  who  introduce  such  pretences  [viz.  the  Valen- 
tinians]  of  also  assigning  a  wife  to  the  Deity.**  Thus  Clement 
supposed  that  matter  was  called  "  the  mother,"  and  therefore 
when  God  was  called  "the  father  of  the  mother,"  he  was  said  to 
be  the  creator  and  author  of  matter.10  But  who  does  not  know 
that  scarcely  any  thing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  relations 
given  respecting  Orpheus  and  his  verses  ?  The  remains  of  the 
Orphic  verses  which  are  extant  at  the  present  day  are  generally 
believed  to  have  been  composed  by  a  Jew  or  by  some  degenerate 
Christian,  who  wished  to  fortify  and  corroborate  his  own  tenets 
by  the  authority  of  so  distinguished  a  name ;  an  opinion  which 
those  who  in  other  respects  make  much  of  the  Orphic  doctrine 
do  not  venture  entirely  to  reject.1  In  the  next  place  great  in- 
consistency of  opinion  may  be  perceived  in  the  verses  them- 
selves ;  which  is  an  evidence  that  they  do  not  all  proceed  from 
one  author.  So  that  if  I  were  entirely  to  set  aside  out  of  the 
present  question  these  verses  of  Orpheus  quoted  by  Clement,  as 
being  of  doubtful  authenticity  and  genuineness,  I  should  not  be 
destitute  of  reason  or  good  authority.  But  since  this  testimony 
of  Orpheus  can  be  invalidated  in  another  method,  I  will  not  at 
present  adopt  this  course.  Let  these  verses  be  admitted  to  pos- 
sess some  degree  of  authority ;  and  let  Clement's  interpretation 
of  the  word  pLrrrponarwp  also  be  granted.  The  inquiry  still 
remains  whether  it  thence  follows  as  a  consequence  that  the 
author  of  these  verses  considered  God  to  be  the  creator  of  mat* 
ter.  It  will,  I  hope,  be  granted  that  from  one  word,  and  that 
very  ambiguous,  it  can  by  no  means  be  proved  what  was  the 
opinion  of  this  author  on  so  difficult  a  question ;  but  that  the 

*  Stromata,  lib.  5.  p.  724. 

19  A  smilai  explanation  hai  been  given  of  this  word  by  Edmund  Dickinson,  Phrsk* 
Vetus  et  Vera,  cap.  12.  p.  198. 
1  See  Cudwotth'B  Intellectual  System,  cap.  4.  sect.  17. 
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her  remains  of  his  verses  ought  to  be  compared  with  it,  and 
from  the  comparison  his  meaning  should  be  deduced.  If 
be  done,  this  Orpheus,  whoever  Be  was,  will  be  found  so 
agreeing  with  the  Christians,  that  he  is  little  if  at  all 
Dved  from  the  profanity  of  Spinoza.  For,  as  I  have  else- 
i  observed,-  his  poetry  inculcates  the  idea  that  God  is  the 
se,  and  that  all  things  have  so  proceeded  from  God  that 
the  several  parte  of  the  universe  are  to  be  regarded  as  members 
and  parts  of  the  Divine  nature.  Who  will  venture  to  compare 
.3 pious  and  profane  a  writer  with  the  followers  of  Christ? 
Therefor*  in  calling  God  the  "  father  of  the  mother/*  or  of  mat- 
ter, he  doubtless  meant  to  be  understood  that  matter  was  gene* 
rated  and  created  from  the  Divine  nature  as  a  daughter,  and  was 
therefore  pan  of  the  Divine  nature  itself.  Ail  which  being  con- 
sidered, I  could  wieb  that  men  otherwise  learned  had  praised 
Orpheus  more  sparingly;  among  whom  Thomas  Burnet1  and 
Andrew  Christian  Eschenbach4  have  thought  the  highest  com- 
mendations far  below  his  excellency  and  virtue, 

XL  Edmund  Dickinson*  reckons  the  ancient  Greek  poet 
eeiod,  as  one  of  the  principal  assertors  of  a  creation  out  of 
thing.  His  words  are  as  follows  r— "  That  most  ancient  ami 
lined  COemologiBt  Hesiod  also  learned  from  the  Egyptians  that 
g3  by  which  name  he  called  the  material  of  the  universe, 
not  eternal,  but  produced,  for  he  says,  "Hrot  fil'v  wp&rttrra 
y(vtr\  M  First  of  all  Chaos  was  made-*16  And  other  learned 
men  have  been  nearly  of  the  same  opinion,  both  among  ancients 
and  modems,  as  we  have  elsewhere  already  observed*7  But  if 
Heaiod  be  worthy  of  this  honour*  it  may  also  be  claimed  by 
Ovid,  who  has  paraphrased  the  opinion  of  the  Greek  bard  in 
Latin  verses : — 

Ante  mare  et  telluB  et  quod  tegit  omnia  cmlum 

Umii  ernt  toto  nature  vultti*  in  orbe, 

Quem  dixere  Chaos  :  rudia  mdigestAque  mole*.* 

nd  perhaps  Aristophanes  may  make  out  as  good  a  case ;  since 
h  well  known  he  has  left  this  verse  on  record: — 

"There  was  Chaos,  and  night,  and  black  Erebus,  at  first,  and 

broad    Tartarus."       Our    previous   observations,   unless    I    am 

lived*  will  bo  sufficient  to  destroy  this  good  opinion  of  learned 

1  Note*  on  Cud  worth, 

■  Arehsologia  Philosophic,  lib.  I.  cap*  9,  p.  351. 

*  Epigene,  ieu  Liber  tie  Powi  Orphicl,  p.  41  ♦  ko.  pr»f.  et  a). 

1  Pbjriee  Vetui  et  Vera,  cap.  12.  p*  109.  *  Theogonia,  v.  J 16. 

*  Note*  on  Cudworth.   See  also  Beuuion,  in  Calumniators  Plntonu,  lib*  2,  cap,  $* 

*  MetamorphowM,  Ufa,  I .  t,  5,  &e,  »  Bilda,  *.  S94*  p.  404.  ed.  Kustari* 
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men  respecting  IleskxL     First  of  all,  it  will  not  be  denied  by 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language  and  poetry,  tkt 
the  Greek  verb  ytvero,   on  which  this  interpretation  u  prt, 
may  be  translated  m  the  way  in  which  it  is  usually  rendered,  and 
as  it  has  been  understood  by  innumerable  interpreters,  both 
ancient  and  modern ;  Primo  omnium  quidem  Chaos  fuit    Heaoe 
considerable  doubt  has  arisen  whether  the  poet  affixed  to  it  tin 
latter  signification,  or  the  former,  which  Lab  been  preferred  by 
some  learned  men.     It  is  assuming  too  much,  when  an  am- 
biguous word  occurs,  to  prefer  one  of  its  meanings,  without  any 
good  reason,  and  then  from  this  meaning  to  estimate  the  doctrine 
of  an  author.    If  it  were  as  certain  as  it  is  uncertain  and 
dubious,  that  this  word  in  Hesiod  signifies   "it  is  made  or 
produced,"  yet  even  then  the  matter  would  not  be  entirely  dear. 
For  Hesiod  does  not  add  that  Chaos  was  made  by  God,  nor  don 
he  say  that  it  was  made  and  produced  out  of  nothing ;  which  k 
an  evident  refutation  of  his  eulogists.    But,  apart  from  then 
considerations,  I   will  make  it  evident  that  the  common  ex- 
planation of  tins  word  ought  to  be  retained,  and  that  Hesiod 
means  nothing   else  than   what   Ovid  speaks  of,   that  Chaos 
existed  before  the  formation  of  the  world.     In  the  first  place, 
the  words  themselves  require  this  interpretation ;  for  if  be  had 
been    speaking    of   the  rude    and  undigested   mass  which  is 
called  Chaos   he  would,    no   doubt   at   the   same   time   have 
mentioned  its   efficient  cause;   since   it    is   usual,   when   any 
thing  is  said  to  be  generated  and  made,  not  to  be  forgetful  of  its 
parent  and  maker.     Who  can  believe  that  Hesiod,  when  relating 
a  fact  of   such   importance  and  magnitude  as  the  creation  of 
Chaos  out  of  nothing,  should  not  mention,  even  by  a  word,  the 
author  of  so  great  an  achievement?    If  this  argument  should 
fail  to  convince,  a  knowledge  of  this  poet's  religious  system  will 
immediately  prevail      Hesiod  knew  of   no  greater  or  higher 
god  than  his  Jupiter,  as  is  evident  even  from  a  cursory  inspection 
of  his  poem.     This  deity  he  proclaims  to  be  the  parent  of  gods 
and  men,  the  manager  of  all  things,  the  greatest  and  the  best 
But  of  this  Jupiter  he  had  very  mean  and  abject  ideas ;  saying, 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Saturn,  and  that  Saturn  himself  was 
born  of  heaven  and  earth,  subsequently  to  the  beginning   of 
this  present  world ;  that  is,  that  he  sprang  out  of  the  ground  by 
the  power  of  the  air ;  on  which  subject  I  have  already  made 
some  more  detailed  observations.10    Can  it  possibly  be  believed 
that  a  poet  openly  disrespectful  towards  the  Deity,  and  imbued 
with  so  puerile  a  religion  as  to  make  the  human  son  of  Saturn 
and  Rhea  the  universal  Ruler,  could  have  thought  in  a  wise  and 
pious  manner  respecting  the  origin  and  creation  of  matter  ? 

10  Notes  to  Cudworth, 
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XII-  With    Ilesiod   I  shall  unite  Xeniades,  a  very  ancient 

plfllosophen      Status  Kmpiricue  sometimes  mentions  him,  and 

particulara  relates  of  him  as  follows:  BfewoSvc  & 

h  KopfvOio.  Hi  btifioKptrot;  uipvtirat)  Travr*  ttWJtlV  i^tuSfy 

tkmv  QtiVTa&tav   xa\   ?6tav  ^t&fatFiau   K«t    itc  tow  /o)  OFTOC  ^^v 
uv  ytmaOat,  teat    ttc    rh   pt)    ov    irav    to    <p(hip6fiti*tiv 

"But   Xeniades,   the  Corinthian,    (who  is  also  mentioned   by 
Democritus)   saying  that  all  things  are   false*   and  that   every 

mu\  opinion  is  fallacious,  and  that  every  thing  that  esiats, 
out  of  nonentity,  and  that  whatever  perishes  returns 
into  nonentity,  substantial ly  agrees  with  Xenophanes™  By 
these  words  of  Sextus,  Peter  Gassendi,  who  is  otherwise 
Wots  and  skilful  in  ancient  philosophy,  has  been  led  to  doubt 
whether  this  Xeniades  were  not  to  be  reckoned  among  those 
who  hold  that  alt  things  were  created  out  of  nothing,  lie  adds, 
however,  that  this  opinion  "may  be  understood  in  the  same  way 
as  when  Aristotle  himself  teaches  that  something  is  made  from 
nonentity,  that  is,  not  from  simple  noneutity,  but  from  what  is 
such  by  accident,**  But  the  celebrated  editor  of  Scxtus,  J-  A. 
Fahricms,  ill  his  note  upon  this  place,  unhesitatingly  denies  that 
ago  has  any  thing  to  do  with  a  creation  out  of  nothing, 
Leniades  only  t aught >  as  many  other  philosophers  did. 

when   any   thing  is    produced,    the    production  becomes 
something  that  it  was  not  before,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 

l  any  thing  perishes,  it  puts  ou  on  entirely  different  nature. 

author's   opinion  is  pretty  near  the  truth;    and  the  very 

ature  of  the  case  shows  that  no  inquiry  is  instituted  in  this 

je  of  Sextus  respecting  the  origin  of  matter,  since  he  is 
discussing  the  tokens  of  truth*  and  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
the  science  of  logic  rests  upon  insecure  foundations.  Xeniades 
by  Sextue  reckoned  among  those  who  abrogated  all  the 
listioctions  of  true  and  faW,  and  all  certain  knowledge;  and 
ler  to  sustain  these  views  he  is  said  by  the  same  au- 
thority to  have  asserted  that  all  things  are  made  and  pro- 
duced from  things  which  are  not,  and  that  whatever  perishes, 
returns  again  into  what  is  not.  If  the  words  tu  j/>;  Hvnt  tnennt 
the  same  as  nothing,  Xeniades  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
himself,  nor  would  he  have  taken  away  from  mankind  all  know- 
ledge and  discrimination  of  truth ;  for  to  determine  that  all 
things  arc  made  from  nothing,  and  return  again  to  nothing,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  furnished  with  certain  and  infallible  rules  and 
principles  from  which  this  may  be  known  ;  and  therefore  this 
cannot   be   the   case  with  those  who   think  that  not  ouly  all 


7,  adv.  MuLhemnticoB,  or  Lib,  1.  wlv.  LogiccN,  sect,  63.  p.  3X1 
Physics,  sect.  1.  lib,  8.  cap,  I.  p.  232,  turn.  1,  op|>, 
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viable  things,  but  also  all  opinions  are  uncertain  and  destitute 
of  truth.  Therefore,  ra  pi)  ovra  must  mean  things  thai  axe 
unstable,  transitory,  and  subject  to  perpetual  changes;  and  the 
philosopher's  meaning  can  only  be  that  things  which  are  produced 
are  created  from  what  is  destitute  of  any  permanency,  and  that 
therefore  they  widely  differ  from  the  material  out  of  which  they 
are  made ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  things  that  perish  entirely 
change  their  nature  and  gain  fresh  qualities.  It  is  indeed  no 
wonder  that  those  who  entertain  such  an  opinion  should  reject 
the  decisions  both  of  sense  and  reason,  and  abolish  every 
standard  of  truth  and  certainty. 

XIIL  I  now  hasten  to  the  philosophical  sect  of  which  Pytha- 
goras is  recorded  to  have  been  the  founder.  The  great  incon- 
sistency of  ancient  writers  has  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
ascertain  what  were  Py  thagoras's  own  opinions  on  the  origin  of 
nature ;  and  it  is  probable  that  those  who  professed  to  be  bk 
disciples  were  uncertain  what  were  their  master's  views ;  since 
they  differ  among  themselves,  and  are  not  all  unanimous  in  their 
opinions  respecting  the  universe  and  matter.  It  is  however 
probable  that  their  founder's  views  were  most  clearly  under- 
stood by  those  who  taught  (to  use  the  words  of  Chalcidius') 
sylvam  minimi  genitam,  exornatam  a  Deo,  illustratam  et  eo 
digestore  gencratam  esse,  "  that  matter  was  not  produced,  but 
arranged  and  adorned  by  God,  and  under  his  disposal  generated." 
But  some  of  his  followers  are  said  to  have  departed  so  far  from 
their  teacher's  track  as  to  say  that  matter  itself  was  made  and 

E reduced  by  God.  Chalcidius  seems  to  testify  this ;  for  after 
e  had  recited  the  real  opinion  of  Pythagoras  out  of  Numenius,  he 
relates  on  the  same  authority,  that  some  of  that  philosopher's  dis- 
ciples had  altogether  perverted  his  views.  "But  some  Pythago- 
reans," says  he,  "  not  rightly  understanding  the  meaning  of  this 
opinion,  have  thought  that  it  [matter]  also  began  as  an  unbounded 
and  immense  duality  from  one  unity,  the  unity  departing  from  its 
own  nature  and  putting  on  the  nature  of  a  duality.  This  is  not 
correct,"  he  proceeds  to  observe,  "  that  what  was  a  unity  should 
cease  to  be  so,  and  should  become  a  duality  that  did  not  pre- 
viously exist ;  and  that  from  the  Deity  matter,  and  from  an  im- 
mense and  unlimited  unity  duality  should  result."4  In  whatever 
way  I  understand  these  words,  I  can  nowhere  discover  in  them  a 
creation  out  of  nothing ;  but  rather  another  deadly  and  pesti- 
lential opinion,  very  nearly  akin  to  the  impiety  of  Spinoza. 
"  Unity,"  in  the  style  of  the  Pythagoreans,  which  is  followed  by 
Chalcidius,  means  God;  and  "  an  immense  and  unlimited 
duality,"  matter,  as  being  destitute  of  bounds  and  limits.  So 
that  when  these  Pythagoreans  say  that  a  duality  began  from  a 

'  Comment,  in  Timcum  Platonis,  cap.  13.  sect.  293,  p.  387.  4  Ubi  lupnu 
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mean    that  matter  wad  the  workmanship  of   God, 
Ley  ure  right  enough ;  but  when  they  come  to  explain 
in  which  God  produced  matter,  they  exhibit  symptoms 
of  extreme   irrationality ;    for  they  say  that  God  or   w  unity  ■ 
cknged  his  nature  and  put  on  the  nature  of  a  duality,  on 
TBTtesd  himself  into  matter ;  and  that  this  being  done,  he  ceased 
to  be  unity  or  God,  and  began  to  be  merely  duality  or  matter  ; 
that  from  God  matter  and  from  unity    duality   was 
What  can   be   more   impious   aud   absurd   than   these 
*?  for  those  who  entertain  them  openly  confess  that  the 
universe  is  God*  and  that  there  is  nothing  divine  beyond  the 
universe  and  matter*     For  if  God  has  departed  from  bis  own 
nature,  and  converted  himself  into  matter,  what  is  left  us,  ex- 
cepting the   material  universe,  to  worship  m  the  Deity  ?     And 
what  else  is  God,  on  this  supposition,  than  matter  animated  and 
furnished  with  a  kind  of  spiritual  nature  ?     I  fear  lest  those  who 
embraced   this   sentiment   might   also   at   the  same   time  have 
averted   that  this  change  of  the  divine  nature  took  place  from 
eternity,  and  not  at  any  definite  time ;  and  if  this  suspicion  be 
-■t,  there  are  certainly  no  ancient  philosophers   who    may 
with  greater  propriety  be  classed  among  those  who  defended  the 
impieties  of  Spinoza,  long  before  he  himself  was  born.     Hence* 
as  Chalcidiua  rightly  subjoins,  this  opinion   was  so  futile  and 
absurd  that  it  could  not  possibly  affect  those  whose  minds  had 
been  even  in  a  moderate  degree  cultivated  by  learning ;  a  sen- 
he  would  never  have  passed  upon  it,  if  these  Pythagoreans 
agreed  with  Christians  respecting  the  origin  of  matter ;  for 
nterpreter  of  Plato  is  so  far  from  contemning  the  doctrines 
►f  Christianity,  and  has   on   the  contrary  so  constantly  com- 
mended them,  that  many  have  thought  him  to  be  altogether  a 

XIV.  Philolaus  the  Crotonian,  who  occupied,  as  we  are 
informed,  an  illustrious  place  among  the  first  disciples  of  Pytha- 
goras, has  with  greater  probability  been  classed  among  those 
supposed  that  all  things  were  made  out  of  nothing,  For 
tditis  Mamertus*  says  that  in  a  certain  book  of  his  that  has 
ecu  lost,  the  following  passage  was  contained : — "  God,  who 
ie  all  things  out  of  nothing,  as  he  began  by  his  work, 
so  he  incorporated  matter  with  all  things,  among  which 
the  soul  is  to  be  reckoned.  As  he  distributed  weight,  number, 
and  measure,  so  he  placed  quantity."  What  can  be  clearer  than 
■his  ?  God  is  said  to  have  u  made  all  things  out  of  nothing  ;H 
e  is  said  to  have  **  began  matter  by  his  work,"  which  seems  to  be 
be  same  thing  as  to  have  prepared  and  arranged  it.  Have  we 
not  therefore  here  one  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras  who  taught 

filii  Attiraay,  lib,  2.  ear*  3*  p.  106*  ed.  Drill. 
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with  propriety  respecting  the  origin  of  nature  ?     I  think  not ; 
and  have  reason  to  believe  that  not  even  Philolaus  ought  to  be 
associated  in  this  matter  with   the   followers   of  Christianity. 
For  some  expressions  of  this  philosopher  are  extant  in  Jambfi- 
chus,6  in  which  he  expressly  denies  that  unity  or  God  is  the  origin 
of  all  things,  and  affirms  that  duality  or  matter  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  him  as  a  second  principle  in  the  creation  of  all  things: 
O  J  yap  ev  $tio\v  $tAoAaoc  op\a  wavrwv,  koI  to*c  irtpofitHOim  dc 
yivtmv  vawXnyKa  6/iofwc  la\rn\v  wapif£u9  oindrt  Sk  vfotra  Eotoc  rfc 
Kaff  tnrooTpo^Tjv  waXivSpofuaQ  taal  brav6iov9  aXXo  to  roiovmr 
17  Suae  avr  avrijc  inrwrroatTai,  "  For  Philolaus  says  that  tarifep  it 
not  the  beginning  of  all  things,  and  like  things  longer  on  one 
side  affords  itself  as  a  starting-base  for  generation;  nor  will  it  bo 
a  goal  for  the  turning  point  of  return  and  recursion ;  but  this 
the  duad  will  do  instead  of  it."    These  words  axe  very  obscure, 
as  are  almost  all  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
esoteric  and  secret  doctrines  of  Pythagoras ;  but  what  was  in 
the  main  the  opinion  of  Philolaus  may  be  easily  understood. 
Amongst  the  Pythagoreans  it  is  well  known  that  God  is  called 
*Ev  or  Unity;  while  matter  is  termed  Sfac  duad.     And  Jam- 
blichus  himself  is  a  witness  to  this;  for  a  little  further  on  he  says, 
Auac  CAtjc  Xoyov  *£€<,  "  The  duad  has  the  nature  of  matter." 
So  that  it  is  evident  that  Philolaus  teaches  generally  that  there 
were  two  first  principles  of  all  things,  God  and  matter.     Nor 
will  Jamblichus  allow  us  to  doubt  of  this ;   for,  after  taking 
some  pains  to  corroborate  and  explain  this  opinion  of  Philoknn, 
laying  aside  all  disguises  and  mathematical  expressions,  he  enun- 
ciates it  in  plain  and  perspicuous  terms:7   At6n  &  i£  apxk 
ovk  av  tit),  (f>rja\v  o  YlXarw,  ouic  av  in  ipxv  cti|"  ivptatcerai  & 
avaX6y<oc  Kai  iv  ratg  icoa/uuea??  ap\dig  o  SqfUOvpyoQ  Gc&c»  M* 
<ov  Trig  vXrjg  ycvvffrtjcoc,  aXXa  teal  avrqv  aiSiov  wapa\a(itjv  etScoi 
Kai  Xoyotc  rocc  kqt    ipiOubv,  SiavXarrtov  kcl\  tcoa/iojroiwv'  §t  Si 
ye  rag  rwv  Xonrwv  irepouiiKU)v  ci?  Smordaccc  Kara  fioVifv  n}v 
7Tp6oSov9   we  i6a/jL€v9   IwiSuxrti  avrrjv   17  /novae*  oiidri  Si   Kai  etc 
fn-avoSov,  "  Wnerefore,  it  was  not  from  a  beginning,  says  Plato, 
nor  yet  shall  be  a  beginning ;  'but  in  the  mundane  first  principles 
a  creative  Deity  is  found,  not  being  indeed  the  generator  of 
matter,  but  taking  it  as  eternal,  arranging  and  forming  the 
universe  according  to  forms  and  arithmetical  methods,  if  indeed 
the  unity  affords  itself  to  arrangements  of  the  other  unequal- 
sided  things,  only  in  the  way  of  advance  and  not  of  retrogres- 
sion."    A  comparison  of  these  words  with  those  of  Philolaus, 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  will  immediately  show  that  they 
are  a  more  free  and  perspicuous  exposition  of  the  opinion  deb: 

*  In  Nicomachi  Geraieni  Arithmetic.  Introduce  p.  109.  ed.  Tennnlii. 
»L.cp.  111. 
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*ored  by  biro  in  more  obscure  terms.     Ho  that  from  these  con- 
tkkrttions  it  necessarily  follow?,  that  we  must  assign  to  bis 
wonfe,  as  preserved  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Claudian,  a 
differeat  tense,  from  what  at  first  sight  they  seem  to  have*     The 
King,*  or  to  jui|  o>,  here  spoken  of,  is  no  doubt  the  "  no- 
rhe   Platonists,  among  whom,  as  we  shall  presently 
matter  is  called  M  nothing,"  because  it  is  subject  to  perpe- 
taal  changes,  and  is  possessed  of  no  stability.    And  when  God  is 
fiud  to  bare  "made  all  things  out  of  nothing,"  this  must  be 
t*hm  to  mean  that  God  prepared  and  formed  the  universe  out 
of  matter,  which  is  destitute  of  any  constancy  or  perpetuity*    To 
iu  matter  by  his  work,"  opere  instituere  matcriaiu,  which 
re  ascribed   to    God,  is  nothing   else   than  to   shape  and 
arrange  matter  by  his  power ;  a  meaning  assigned  to  the  verb 
ore  in  innumerable  passages  of  the  Latin  writers*     The 
Pythagoreans  must  not  therefore  be  accounted  as  ancient  de- 
fenders and  patrons  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing. 

XV.  From  the  very  beginning  of  Christianity,  so  much 
sagacity  and  industry  has  been  shown  by  distinguished  men  in 
the  reformation  of  Plato,  and  in  reconciling  him  with  Christian 
doctrine*  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  enumerate  them.  It  is 
therefore  no  wonder  that  he  has  also  been  made  to  appear  to  have 
I  more  correct  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  nature  than  he 
entertained.  The  principal  person,  so  far  as  I  know,  who 
miked  him  among  the  advocates  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing, 
Is  Cletncns  Alexandrinus :  "Oitot  av  snry,  says  he,a  rbv  ^lu  ovv 
TroiTjTov  Ti  £ot<&  rhv  fcoVrjuot'y  aXXd  teat  *£  uvtov  ytyovtvat  crj|- 
pafftt,  KaSamp  vlhv  wattpa  cl  avrov  K£KXfja£<if?  t*>c  av  I*  /irfvou 
ytvojiivov  nul  me  ^i*j  ovroc  faroffraifVd  "  m  hen  he  |_  Plato  J  says 
this,  [that  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  the  Maker  and  Parent  of  this 
universe,]  he  not  only  shows  that  the  world  is  made*  but  also 
intimate?  that  it  was  made  from  him  [God],  as  if  in  the  relation- 
ship of  father  and  son,  as  existing  from  him  alone  and  from  what 
w  not"  Clement  indeed  thought  that  Plato  and  other  philoso- 
phers had  not  found  out  this  opinion  by  their  own  reasoning  and 
ingenuity,  but  had  taken  it  from  the  writings  of  Moses ;  and  all 
the  ancients  who  have  with  Clement  been  persuaded  that  Plato 
improved  his  wisdom  by  reading  the  books  of  Moses  (as  it  is 
well  known  many  of  them  did),  have  also  favoured  this  opinion 
of  his*  From  among  the  sect  of  the  later  Platonists,  Hierocles 
and  some  others  have  ascribed  the  same  dogma  to  their  master ; 
bat  since  they  did  this  in  a  different  way  from  the  Christians, 
and  had  not  the  same  views  that  we  have  of  the  origin  of  nature, 
it  will  be  better  to  take  them  into  consideration  at  the  end  of 
this  discussion!  when  we  shall  come  to  speak  of  the  opinions  en- 


1  Stfomala,  lib,  5.  cup.  14.  p.  701, 
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tertained  by  the  later  Academicians  respecting  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  universe.     At  the  commencement  of  the  rethal  of 
letters  the  Platonists,   who  made  their  appearance  in  Italy, 
asserted  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  Plato  was  alto- 
gether a  Christian.     Among  these  Marsilius  Fknnus  stands  pre- 
eminent, who  was  inordinately  attached  to  Plato,  and  who* 
though  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Tinweus9  he  seems  to  fans 
this  question  doubtful,  and  will  not  decide  whether  God,  the 
author  of  the  universe,  is  in  Plato's  opinion,  the  creator  of  nat- 
ter; yet  in  the  index,  added  by  him  to  his  edition  of  Pkto'i 
works,  he  hesitates  not  to  join  himself  with  those  who  thbk 
that  Plato  considered  matter  to  be  created  by  God.10    I  pas 
over  others  of  less  ability  and  celebrity,  a  large  number  of  whoa 
might  be  named ;  since  they  produce  nothing  worthy  of  parti- 
cular attention,  and  rather  show  what  they  wish  others  to  be- 
lieve, than  confirm  their  own  views  by  argument.   It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  name  three  most  famous  and  worthy  men1  of  modem 
times,  who  were  unusually  diligent  in  defending  the  memory  of 
Plato,  and  who  have  not  endeavoured  to  convince  their  readers 
by  their  own  authority,  but  by  evidences  and  arguments.    The 
first  of  these  is  Livius  Galantes,2  who  endeavours  to  prove  oat 
of  the  Philebus,  that  this  philosopher  did  not  at  all  differ  from 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  respecting  the  creation  of  the 
universe.     The  second  is  P.  D.  Huet,3  who  has  explained  the 
opinion  of  Plato  through  the  medium  of  the  later  Platonists9  expo- 
sitions ;  though  that  great  man  could  not  be  ignorant  that  these 
were  the  worst  interpreters  of  their  master,  and  that  they  did 
not  agree  among  themselves.     The  third  place  may  be  assigned 
to  Andrew  Dacier,4  who  endeavours  to  prove  his  point  not  so 
much  by  testimonies  as  by  argumentation  more  ingenious  than 
solid.     JBut  this  learned  man  was  inflamed  with  an  incredible 
degree  of  attachment  to  Plato,  by  which  he  is  often  so  far  led 
away  as  to  seem  to  place  that  philosopher  scarcely  below  Christ 
and  his  apostles ;  so  that  it  sometimes  happens  that  he  mistakes 
the  most  frivolous  reasons  for  weighty  arguments. 

XVI.  If  ability  and  ingenuity  could  make  the  divine  Plato 
appear  in  fairer  colours  than  really  belong  to  him,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  such  great  men  he  would  long  ere  this  have  been 
endowed  with  surpassing  lustre.     But  he  himself  rejects  their 

9  Cap.  9.  10.  p.  1441.  torn.  1.  opp. 

10  For  underihe  word  Deus  in  this  index  are  to  be  found  the  following  words : — 
Deum  omnia  exnihilo  creasse,  p.  168.  Respecting  the  passage  here  pointed  out  some 
observations  will  be  made  further  on. 

1  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  add  to  these  our  author,  Dr.  Cudworth,  in  the  5th  chap- 
ter of  his  Intellectual  System. 

*  Comparatio  Theologian  Christiana)  et  Platonic®,  lib.  9.  p.  237. 

*  QuawL  Alnetanis  de  Concordia  Rationia  et  Fidei,  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  p.  109. 

*  Vie  de  Platon,  p.  178. 
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Cind  will  not  be  cleansed    His  real  opinions  respecting 
of  the   u  Diverse  cannot  be  better  and  more  clearly 
r  stood  from  any  of  his  writings  than  from  bis  Ti miens*    But 
in  tliia  dialogue  he  has  so  plainly  ascribed  eternity  to  matter, 
BO  obviously    declares   that    God   did   not   create    matter, 
but  only  arranged  and  beautified  it,  that  stronger  language 
scarcely  by  possibility  be  used.     On  this  account  several  of  the 
its  who  have  explained  his  doctrines  have  said  that  three 
of  nature  have  been  laid  down  by  him,  God,  mai 
Nor  was  any  other  opinion  entertained  by  those  of 
til  disciple?,  Alcinous,3  Apulelus,  and  others,  who  have  with  the 
greatest  perspicuity  and  fidelity  explained  their  master's  system. 
"Pin  -  Apuleius,6  "thought  there  were  three  principles 

of  things,  God,  and  matter,  and  the  forms  of  things,  which  he 

«ed  idras.  *  , ,  But  he  says  that  matter  is  uncreated  and  incor- 
Cbalcidius  himself,  who  in  other  respects  agrees  with 
later  Platonics,  cannot  persuade  himself  to  deny  or  doubt  a 
matter  so  plain  and  evident  as  this.     *'  The  principles  [of  Plato] 

Krefore  are,"  says  he,7  "God  and  matter  and  ideas;  God  the 
t  moving  cause,  and  represented  as  in  action ;  matter,  from 
ich  whatever  is  produced  was  first  made**    In  another  pas- 
.  i  u  n ounces  his  approval  of  the  opinion  which  supposed 
that  Plato  tailgjit  rt  that  there  had  always  been  a  power  of  mind 

I  well  as  of  body ;  that  God  had  not  made  the  universe  out  of 
things  that  are  not,  but  had  arranged  those  which  were 
titute  of  order  and  method ;  that  therefore  he  had  rather 
>rned  existing  things  than  produced  those  which  were  not11  1 
pass  over  so  many  of  the  Christian  fathers  who  not  only  attri- 
d  to  Plato  the  dogma  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  but  even 
attacked  him  on  account  of  it  in  long  and  very  serious  disputa- 
tions* Not  a  few  off  the  ancients  have  thought  that  Plato  con- 
ed the  universe  to  be  equally  eternal  with  the  matter  of 
which  it  is  composed ;  but  that  in  the  Timasus,  in  which  he 
proposes  to  instruct  the  more  ignorant,  he  speaks  as  if  the 
universe  had  been  framed  by  God  as  its  author  and  parent ;  nor 
is  this  supposition,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,^  destitute  of  all 
probability.  But  those  who  think  that  according  to  Plato*s 
opinion,  God  made  the  universe  out  of  things  that  were  not,  will 
find  no  safe  defence,  nor  prove  any  point,  till  they  shall  either 
have  annihilated  the  Timaeus  or  shown  that  it  is  not  Plato's  pro- 
duction. But  let  us  briefly  go  over  what  learned  men  have 
brought  forward  in   opposition   even  to  Plato  himself  and  so 


1  Introductio  in  Docirinam  Platonia,  cap.  12,  p.  338.  in  the  PhUoiophica!  History 
of  Thomas  Stanley, 

*  Ubro  de  Habitue!  *  Doctnnit  Pltttomcje,  p,  3*  op  p. 

*  Conim,  in  Timwum,  cap,  13*  feet.  305,  p.  390. 

*  Cfcp,  2L  «cL  31.  p.  287,  *  NeU«  on  Cud  worth. 
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many  of  his  followers,  in  order  to  be  able  to  rank  him  among 
Christian  philosophers. 

XVJLL  The  observations  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  on  this 
subject  are  scarcely  worthy  of  refutation.    For  what  cm  be  ' 
more  futile' than  such  argumentation  as  this: — Plato  called  God 
the  Parent  and  Maker  of  the  universe;  therefore  he  thought 
that  matter  was  created  bv  him  out  of  nothing?    As  if  the 
calling  of  any  being  the  father  of  a  man,  or  the  framer  tad 
maker  of  a  thing,  were  the  same  thins  as  believing  that  he  mo- 
duced  his  son  or  his  work  out  of  nothing.     Clemens  wouM  no 
doubt  have  altered  his  opinion  if  he  had  called  to  mind  the 
immediately  subsequent  context  in  Plato's  Timasus,  and  had  not 
too  eagerly  desired  to  establish  a  concord  between  the  philoso- 
phers and  the  Christians.    Whether  Plato  has  or  has  not  bor- 
rowed some  parts  of  his  philosophy  from  the  books  of  Moses, 
will  be  more  properly  examined  m  another  place.     Minifai 
Ficinus  and  Dr.  Cuaworth  ground  the  proof  of  their  opinion 
upon  the  following  passage  of  Plato:10  ZShl  Sfj  wivra  dmpv  aH 
$vra,  6<ra  r  ln\  yfjc  eic  cnrcp/iarw  koI  piZ>£>v  ^farai,  teal  80a  i\pv^ 
iv  yy  £vv(<yraTai,  Vw/iara  rijirra  icac  artficra  jiiv  aXXov  rivbq  $ 
06ov  Siifuovpyovvrog  6/jao/ucv  Cortoov  ytyvcaOai,  wpArtpov  ok 
ovra'j  "Shall  we  say  tnat  all  mortal  animals  and  plants, as  many 
as  are  produced  upon  the  earth  from  seeds  and  roots,  and  what- 
ever inanimate  things  exist  in  the  earth,  liquefiable  and  non- 
liquefiable  bodies,  were  produced  by  any  other  agent  than  God, 
not  having  previously  existed  ?"     To  this  question  Theodoras, 
one  of  the  interlocutors,  shortly  afterwards  answers,  that  he  was 
persuaded  that  all  things  were  produced  by  God.     But  who  is 
so  obtuse  as  not  to  perceive  that  in  these  words  no  inquiry  is 
instituted  respecting  the  origin  of  matter,  but  only  respecting 
the  generation  and  procreation  of  animals  and  plants?    Plato 
certainly  believed  that  these  things  were  made  and  constructed 
out  of  matter  by  God,  if  indeed  he  spoke  his  real  opinion  in  the 
Timaaus ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  held  that  the  matter  from 
which  all  things  are  made  was  eternal  and  without  a  beginning. 
Livius  Galantes  thinks  that  another  of  his  dialogues,  the  Phile- 
bus,  affords  sufficient  materials  for  his  defence  in  this  particular. 
I  will  transcribe  this  author's  own  words,  in  order  the  more 
plainly  to  disclose  the  gist  of  the  argument.     Materiam  primam, 
says  he,  summus  ille   Deus   produxit,  exemplar,  vel   mundus 
idealis  corpus  dedit  et  vestigiis  quibusdam  formatum  ornavit, 
quod  corpus  visibile  factum  et  ornatum  mundum  hunc  confor- 
marunt.  Haec  pneclara  et  scitu  digna  positio  Platonis  in  Philebo 
auctoritate  confirmatur.     Sunt  verba  ipsius  in  Philebo,  unum 
illud  primum  ex  se,  et  non  ex  nihilo  produxisse  wipag  et  antiplav, 

w  In  Sophist*,  p.  168. 
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linum  et  Enem,  Yel  infinitatem,  quae  tainqtium  dofl 
pj«  mixtionis  entium  omnium  per  entia  et  contra  perinea* 
in   corporibus  Iri&ee  completb;  finis  et  terminus  est  KM 
tn  tint  (as   vera  est  ipsa  materia.*     More   follows   to   the 
t.     Orpheus  and  Hermes  are  said  to  have  been  adtO- 
;.  and  favourers  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  in  these  eases  it  is 
run  sequence  to  quote  the  very  words  of  the  writer.     But 
ntcs  was  more  vigilant  than  was  needful  in  giving  this 
interpretation    of  Plato,   and   he   either  mistook    his   author's 
meaning,  or  was  misled  by  the  authority  of  the  later  Pktuni&ta, 
those  explanations  he  held  in  high  estimation,  from  perceiving 
the  drift  of  Plato's  discourse.     This  interpretation  of  the  Phile- 
« is  indeed  ancient,  and  not  invented  by  Galantes,  but  taken 
om  those   Platonists  who  attempted  to  reconcile'  together  all 
a  of  antiquity,  and   principally    Plato   and   Aristotle, 
side  others,   Proclus  is  a  witness  of  this/  to  whom  may  be 
I,  from  among  the  moderns.  Cardinal  Bessarion,   who 
•  known  to  have  been  a  most  diligent  student  of  Plato,  and  to 
OT8  collected  together  from  the  more  ancient  Platonists  nearly 
'!  that  he  brings  forward  for  the  illustration  of  his  master's  doc- 
ne.    "  In  the  Fhilebus,"  says  he,3  **  he  [Plato]  moet  plainly 
matter  to  be  not  fetched  from  without,  but  produced 
t    Artificer,     *  From   unity,'   says   he,    *and   mul- 
teity exist  those  things  which  are  said  always  to  be,  and 
We  a  bound  and   infinitude   generated  in   themselves*     And 
here  we  have  said  that  God  brought  this  double  kind  of 
0  to  light;  I  mean  the  6nite  and  the  infinite,  from  which 
both  corporeal  beings  and  all  others  are  framed.     To  these  hot 
:iml  oola,  moist   and   dry,  great   and  little,  and  other  similar 
may  be   added   without   end.'     If  bodies  consist   u? 
idary  and  infinitude,  and  the  boundary  is  nothing  else  than 
for  this  bounds  and  defines  matter,  it  is  plain  that  matter 
infinitude,  and  that  in  this  passage  Plato  means  that  sinca 
produces  all  infinitude,  he  produces  matter  also,  which  ia 
til ti mate    infinitude."     Yet    this    opinion    did    not   hinder 
se  Platonists  from  maintaining  that  Plato,  as  well  as  Aris- 
Je,  thought  the  universe  to  be  eternal  1  on  which  point  we 
shall  treat  further  on.     For  the  present  we  will  give  attention 


'  I  know  not  bow  it  has  happened  that  the  truly  learned  Thomas  Gale  hm  embrace*! 
the  tame  opinion.  For  Id  ha  Note  ad  Jamblkhum  da  Mjateriia  iEgypliorum,  p. 
be  aayft,  M  Plato1*  opinion  about  matter  »  not  clearly  apparent  from  the  Tim  feus. 
He  seems  indeed  to  oppose  matter  to  the  Creator,  and  to  distinguish  It  from  Mm  ;  but 
is  1  the  Philebu*  be  plainly  taji  that  God  rb  piv  irip&f  ^*U<ii  rwy  Svrwv,  re  fa 
Smtpvv,  It  is  plain  thai  by  dtcupiav  ia  meant  matter."  This  great  man  ha*  doubt- 
to*  been  led  aatraj  by  too  great  an  attachment  to  the  later  Platonints,  who  find  what- 
ever they  please  in  Plato, 

rnm,  fin  TimKum,  lib,  2*  p.  117. 

*  Lib.  2,  tii  Ciluraniatort*  Plitonia,  cap.  5, 
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to  Galantes,  who  follows  the  Platonists;  Piret  of  all  he  assumes 
that  awnpta  in  Plato's  Philebus  means  nothing  else  than  matter 
itself,  and  wlpac  the  shape  of  matter ;  then,  secondly,  he  affinal 
that  Plato  has  left  it  on  record  that  God  produced  antptmv,  or 
matter.  Neither  of  these  positions  will  be  conceded  by  en 
attentive  reader  of  the  Philebus.  Plato,  or  Socrates,  at  tin 
beginning  of  this  dialogue,  that  the  Supreme  Deity,  in  all  thingi 
which  have  been  made  and  produced,  united  and  associated  to- 
gether airuptav  the  infinite  and  nlpa?  the  boundary  or  finite. 
Tov  6cov,  says  Socrates,  among  other  observations,  lAfyopcf 
irov,  to  ulv  awupov  $u£ai  rwv  ovrcov,  to  &  wipag*  These  are 
evidently  the  very  words  which  Galantes  supposes  principally 
support  his  cause ;  but  in  which  an  extraordinary  degree  tf 
acuteness  will  be  necessary  to  perceive  any  traces  of  a  creation 
out  of  nothing.  Galantes  would  have  us  believe  that  Sa&u  in 
this  passage  means  the  same  as  to  produce;  in  which  respect, « 
we  have  seen,  he  followed  the  later  Platoniste.  "  Plato,"  says 
he,  "teaches  that  matter  is  shown,  and  uses  this  very  woo, 
which  word  the  Platonists  interpret  to  produce.  And  certainly 
what  is  produced  is  shown  to  have  a  beginning."  Then  again 
he  thinks  that  by  aweipov  is  meant  matter.  From  these  pre- 
mises he  concludes  the  meaning  of  Plato's  words  to  be,  that  God 
produced  matter  out  of  nothing,  and  endowed  it  with  a  boundary 
or  form.  A  rash  and  injudicious  conclusion  truly;  for  who 
could  ever  suppose  &c£cu  to  be  the  same  as  to  produce  out  of 
nothing?  and  how  can  it  be  proved  that  airupov  means  matter? 
He  has  indeed  quoted  the  later  Platonists  as  his  authorities. 
But  no  judicious  person  will  allow  these  to  possess  more  weight 
and  influence  than  reason  and  a  careful  consideration  of  Plato's 
words.  The  plain  and  simple  meaning  of  this  passage  of  Plato 
(the  import  of  which  was  not  apprehended  by  Ficinus,  who  has 
given  an  incorrect  interpretation  of  innumerable  sayings  of  the 
same  philosopher)  is,  that  God  every  where  shows  or  discloses 
both  the  finitude  and  infinitude  of  the  things  that  are  and  exist; 
an  exposition  which  is  confirmed  and  corroborated  by  the  whole 
texture  and  series  of  his  discourse.  So  far  is  the  word  antpov 
from  being  used  by  Plato  to  mean  matter,  that  it  is  rather  a 
designation  of  several  ideas  and  feelings  entirely  abstracted  from 
all  corporeal  substantiality.  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  this 
part  or  Plato's  philosophy,  respecting  the  finite  and  the  infinite, 
m  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  intelligible  to  all.  It  is  not  in 
itself  very  abstruse  and  difficult ;  but  it  is  a  source  of  confusion 
to  many,  because  it  is  not  accommodated  to  our  own  laws  of  dis- 
putation and  philosophy,  and  is  not  easily  to  be  comprehended 
by  any  one  who  has  not  first  freed  his  mind  from  the  snapes  and 
forms  of  visible  things,  and  raised  it  to  the  contemplation  of 
abstract  ideas.    "Aircipov,  or  infinity^  according  to  Socrates,  or 
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>,  denotes  all  that  description  of  affections,  things, 

tichj  regarded  abstractedly  and  in   themselves, 

no  boundary   or    termination ;    but    may   be    increased, 

niahed,  strengthened,  or  relaxed.     Of  this  kind,  therefore, 

ileasure   and   pain,  cold  and  heat,  slowness  and  swiftness. 

Band  deformity,  with  innumerable  other  entities  to  which 
lug  may  be  added  or  from  which  aught  may  be  taken 
r,  and  which  have  not  any  term  or  boundary  prescribed  and 
uited  by  nature*     In  a  word,  the   infinite  of  Plato  is  an 
net  notion  of  all  things,  properties,  qualities,  or  affections 
.  so  far  as  they  are  destitute  of  a  boundary,  and  may 
r  increase  or  decrease,     This  may  be  shown  by  the  philoso- 
:*    Qirwc  av  fifut*  <f>atvriTat  ^uAAuv  te  ical  i/rrov 
jfitva,  §iti\  ra  fTff>6?pa  vol  Tffxtfia  St^Ottttttj  Km  to  Afai',  Ktn  ricra 
to,  iravra   e<e  rod  aTfdpov  ylvoQ  wc  **c  *v  tc&vra  ravra  tit 
at,  H  Whatever  appears  to  us  greater  or  less,  and  is  capable 
enaity,  or  abatement,  or  excess,  and  things  of  this  kind,  all 
should  be  reckoned  as  one  kind  of  the  injinilr"     Xow  then 
is  the  meaning  of  irfpa?,  or  J!tritmh\  which  is  opposed  to 
f     This  has  not  been  so  plainly  declared  by  Plato,  who 
ire  in  his  metaphysical  definitions,  and  follows 
et hod  vf  P v thagoras's  teaching*   Qokgvvs  says  he,  ret  ^  2*  \4- 
mvra,  TQUTktv  tl  to  ivtvrta  wat^a  6t\6^vaf  Wp&trmv  ptv  ro 
-rorrira'  f^Ltra  6%  ro  taovj  to  htwXamovy  ical  iroi*  o,  ri  wtp  au 
ripitfpoc,  *}  ulraoi*  irpoc  fiirpovs  tovtu  ^Ofwavra  sic  ri 
awoXrtjitofut'Oit  "  But  whatever  are   not   susceptible  of 
bat  are  susceptible  of  all  the  contraries  of  these,  as,  firstly, 
iid  equability,  and  next  after  equality,  duplicity,  and  all 
rtions  of  number  to  number,  or  measure  to  measure,  all 
we  reckon  among  finites."     This  passage  is  scarcely  intel- 
e  without  an  interpretation.     What  are  the  things  which 
ot  susceptible  of  increase  or  diminution,  but  which  may 
thelesa  become  equal,  unequal,   single,  double,  or  triple? 
these  are  said  by  Plato  to  be  comprehended  under  the 
*al  denomination  of/Erufe,  iripag*   The  answer  to  this  question 
t»e  sought  by  the  attentive  reader  out  of  the  whole  dispu- 
,  by  dint  of  meditation  and  research.    And  either  I  am  much 
ten,  or  it  is  plain  from  this  philosopher's  whole  works  that 
f  Grjtnitude,  with  him  denoted  the  measures,  modes,  pro- 
■its,  and  numbers  of  things,  but  regarded  abstractedly  and 
from  the  things  themselves.     For,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
us,  he  thought  himself  at  liberty,  after  the  method  and 
ear  of  the  Pythagoreans,  to  regard  numbers,  modes,  and 
rtions  as  actual  existences,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  was 
tomed  to  speak  of  the  ideas  and  forms  of  things  as  actually 

•  In  Phileho,  p.  28. 
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existent  beings.     So  that  wtpac  is  nothing  eke  than  a  woti 
denoting  the  abstract  idea  of  all  numbers,  measures,  and  pro- 
portions, by  which  all  things,  affections,  and  qualities  whicn  in 
themselves  are  destitute  of  any  mode  of  existence,  are  governed, 
defined,  and  bounded,  so  that  a  certain  mutual  consent  and  har- 
mony of  things  and  qualities  is  the  result.    With  these  premuei 
it  will  not  be  difficult  further  to  understand  what  Plato  meant 
when  he  said  that  all  things  were  mixed  and  compounded 
of  the  finite  and  the  infinite ;  or  that  the  infinite,  as  he  himself 
says,  is  in  a  manner  bound  up  in  all  things  by  the  finite — £«p* 
iravTwv  inrttptov  virb  rov  nlparog  StStpivtov* — that  God  had  ■!■> 
conjoined  in  all  created  things  the  infinite  with  the  finite  and 
bounded.     His  opinion  therefore  is,  that  the  things,  qualities, 
properties,  and  affections,  which  in  themselves  are  destitute  of 
mode  or  limit,  are  always  wisely  determined,  and  are  defined  in 
weight,  number,  and  measure,  so  as  to  produce  the  beauty  of 
nature  and  the  happiness  of  living  creatures.     For  instance,  in 
music  the  finite  is  conjoined  with  the  infinite,  and  from  tins 
union  arises  that  harmony  which  delights  the  ear  and  the  mini 
Sounds  regarded  in  themselves,  whether  they  be  grave  or  acute, 
swift  or  slow,  belong  to  the  category  of  things  called  infinite; 
for  they  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  qualified  or  augmented 
But  the  art  of  music  gives  a  limit  or  boundary  to  this  infinitude; 
that  is,  it  circumscribes  and  defines  in  a  fixed  proportion  the 
infinity  of  sounds,  so  that  the  sweetness  of  harmony  results,    In 
every  part  of  the  universe,  and  in  all  living  beings,  there  are 
things,  qualities,  and  properties  destitute  in  their  own  nature  of 
all  limit ;  and  therefore  infinitude  is  every  where  present.    Bat 
the  divine  counsel  and  wisdom  have  added  a  boundary  and  limit, 
and  thus  have  defined  by  certain  universal  laws  fire,  cold,  mois- 
ture, hardness,  weight,  softness,  pleasure,  pain,  and  other  things, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  welfare  of  the  universe  and  all  its  parts; 
so  that  finitude  or  boundary  every  where  exists.     In  every  man 
there  are  desires,  which  by  nature  have  no  limit ;  but  the  intel- 
lect of  a  wise  man  adds  to  these  a  boundary  or  termination,  and 
confines  his  wandering  desires  within  a  certain  limit.     There  is, 
therefore,  in  a  wise  man  wtpag  koI  awupov,  "  finite  and  infinite." 
Some,  perhaps,  will  be  ready  to  say  that  this  wisdom  of  Socrates 
or  Plato  is  not  very  recondite,  but  very  plain  and  easy ;  and 
that  all  this  might  be  expressed  in  a  simple  and  popular  manner; 
so  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  very  high  praise  for  having  by 
new  terms  and  subtlety  of  disputation  thrown  an  obscurity  over 
very  clear  subjects.     With  these  sentiments  I  will  not  find  fault 
just  now ;  but  will  rather  confess  that  in  most  of  Plato's  dispu- 
tations there  seems  to  me  to  exist  a  method  of  demonstration 

•  PhUebui,  p.  79. 
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discussion  too  long,  cumbrous,  and  unpopular,  and  a  diction 
more  poetical  and  figurative  than  is  consistent  with  the 

K'e  nature  of  truth.  But  at  the  same  time  I  could  wish  it  to 
pt  in  remembrance  that  every  one  has  his  own  peculiarities 
id  mode  of  instruction,  which  a  wise  man  ought  to  tolerate ; 
tint  perhaps  Plato  had  weighty  reasons,  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  why  he  should  always  prefer  unusual  words, 
uiuocutions,    and  obscurity,  to  simplicity  and  brevity   of 

IJTUnge. 

XV1IL  I  shall  not  now  touch  upon  the  testimonies  by  which 

Nitius  hoped  to  prove  that  Plato  seemed  to  deny  the  eternity 

■tter ;   for  they  are  taken,  an   I   have   already   said,   from 

ea  and  similar  sources,  whose  reasonings  I  have  deter- 

iaed  to  consider  separately.     I  proceed  now,  therefore,  to  the 

guments  by  which  Dacier  thought  that  Plato  could  be  rescued 

his  position  among  the  advocates  of  the  eternity  of  matter. 

Iflst  of  all  he  reasons  thus  :6  "  A  philosopher  who  in  so  many 

ssages  asserts  the  unity  of  God,  cannot  have  fallen  into  so 

ross  an  error.     If  matter  were  eternal  it  would  then  be  God, 

id  there  would  then  be  two  Gods,  contrary  to  what  he  has  laid 

n.*     The  sum  of  this  argument  is,  that  he  who  believes  in 

God  only,  cannot  at  the  same  time  maintain  that  matter  is 

raah     So  indeed  we  may  admit  it  to  be  if  an  individual  be 

sistent  with  himself,  and  makes  his  teaching  agree  with  his 

oc trine  respecting  the  divine  unity.     But  who  does  not  know 

at  many   philosophers  have  entertained   several  mutually  rc- 

grnant.  opinions,  and  have  not  perceived  all  the  consequences 

their  own  doctrines?     This  was  the  case  with   Plato,  who, 

ough  he  speaks  so  often  of  the  unity  of  God,  did  not  perceive 

reflect  that  the  unity  of  God  would  be  abrogated  if  matter 

ere  considered  to  be  equally  eternal  with  the  Deity.     And 

la  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  since  it  is  very  evident  that 

unicrable  others  besides  Plato  have  fallen  into  the  same  error, 

id  while  admitting  the  unity  of  God,  have  at  the  same  time 

joined  with  him  an  eternal  matter ;  for  all  whom,  upon  Dacier's 

nciples,  an  apology  might  easily  be  made*     Aristotle,  though 

nixnr  erroneous  opinions  respecting   the   divine   nature, 

"1  maintained  the  existence  of  one  first  cause ;  and  yet,  as  is  well 

n,  he  held  the  universe  to  be  eternal.     Let  the  assumption 

Dacier  therefore  be  taken  for  granted,  and  then  there  will  be 

difficulty  in  freeing  Aristotle  from  this  gross  error;  for  it 

be  said  that  he  who  admits  of  only  one  God  cannot  at  the 

time  ascribe  eternity  to  the  universe,  or  otherwise  there 

uld    be    two   Gods   and    not   one.      In    examining   into   the 

in  ions  of  ancient  philosophers,   it  is  proper   to   inquire   not 
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what  they  ought  to  have  thought,  in  accordance  with  their  own 
doctrines  and  precepts,  so  as  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves; hut  rather  to  ascertain  what  they  have  plainly  expressed 
and  professed,  even  though  this  should  be  somewhat  at  variance 
with  their  other  opinions.     Let  us  listen,  however,  to  another  of 
Dacicr's  arguments:    "Plato,"  says  he,  "cannot  have  thought 
that  matter  was  eternal,  since  he  affirms  that  the  soul  is  more 
ancient  than  the  body ;  for  the  soul  being  more  ancient  than  the 
body,  the  body  must  be  created,  and  consequently  cannot  he 
eternal."     The  premises  of  this  argumentation  are  certainly  cor- 
rect ;  that  Plato  taught  that  the  soul  was  more  ancient  than  and 
prior  to  all  corporeal  substance.     But  it  must  not  hence  be  con- 
cluded from  this  opinion  that  he  assigned  a  beginning  to  matter. 
I  am  surprised  that  a  learned  man,  who  undertook  the  transla- 
tion of  Plato,  should  be  so  ignorant  of  Plato's  diction  as  not  to 
know  that  he  put  a  great  difference  between  avpta  and  SX* 
By  the  latter  he  means  the  primary  matter  from  which  all  thhtfi 
were  made ;  but  by  autfia  he  understands  body  when  brought 
into  shape,  which  consists  of  the  original  matter  and  the  qualities 
imparted  to  matter  by  God,     And  this  difference  between  the 
significations  of  the  two  words  was  studiously  preserved  by  the 
more  eminent  of  those  who  followed  Plato  as  their  guide;  a 
point  which  I  recollect  has  been  more  fully  and  copiously  de- 
monstrated by  me  in  another  place.     But  this  fact  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  many,  who  judge  of  the  meaning  of  ancient  ex- 
pressions from  our  own  ideas ;  so  that  they  often  heedlessly  fall 
into  very  serious  errors.     Plato  always  maintains  that  the  soul 
is  more  ancient  than  and  prior  to  body ;  but  he  has  nowhere 
said  that  CAij,  or  primary  matter,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
bodies,  is  more  recent  than  the  soul.     Dacicr's  third  argument 
has  been  already  refuted;  for  in  this  he  agrees  with  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  who  thinks  that  Plato's  calling  God  the  parent 
and  artificer  of  the  universe  is  an  argument  that  he  held  a  crea- 
tion out  of  nothing ;  since  the  name  of  parent  shows  that  God 
created  matter  out  of  nothing;  and  the  word  iro«trn}c  or  artificer, 
that  matter  when  created  was  ordered,  arranged,  and  adorned  by 
him.     "He  calls,"  says  Dacier,  "God  the  Father  or  Creator, 
and  the  Artificer  of  the  world.     By  the  title  of  Creator  he  inti- 
mates that  he  brought  forth  the  world  out  of  nothing,  and  by 
that  of  Artificer  he  signifies  that  after  having  created  it  he  con- 
ferred on  it  arrangement  and  order."     An  ingenious  exposition, 
to  be  sure !     But  Plato  will  not  allow  us  to  put  confidence  in 
this  interpretation  of  his  words.     For  in  the  Timaeus  itself,  in 
which  these  names  of  the  Deity  are  to  be  found,  he  declares  in 
the  plainest  terms  the  eternity  of  matter,  so  that  it  is  evident 
that  the  learned  expositor  has  given  an  erroneous  interpretation 
of  these   words.     The   fact   that   Plato  expressly   taught  the 
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of  matter  has  not  escaped  him,  nor  is  he  unaware  that 

!  reception  of  bid  opinion; 
h i  n  ks  that  he  ha s  f ou  n  d  a  u  i  <  i  'e m o v iug  this  u i  i j  > 

ding  that  Plato,  in  saying  that  matter  existed  irum 
did    not  intend  this  to  he  understood  of  that  matter 
ig  tangible,  visible,  and  sensible,  but  only  of  the  form  and 
nrance  of  thh  matter,  or  of  ideal  matter,  so  to  apeak  :  that 
\M  from  all  eternity  in  the  divine  mind  the  image  and 
-  matter,  which*  at  Uat,  it  he  maintained,  Qtid  pro- 
ut  of  the  things  that  are  not  \  and  this  eternal  idea 
snling  to  Daoier,  is  what  Plato  roesnf  when  he 
?i;it  matter  had  no  beginning,     "When  Plat*  he, 

fillet!  matter  eternal,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  existed 
<m  all  eternity,  but  that  it  existed  intellectually  in  the 
eroal  idea  of  the  Deity,"  ThU  view  of  the  matter  is  closely 
fed  tn  that  opinion  which  is  mentioned  by  Adam  Tribbe- 
Lg  prevalent  among  some  of  the  ancients,  wboy 
beta  tlicv  asserted  that  matter  was  eternal,  *'  meant  by  ma 
tfac  power  of  creating  the  universe  which  existed  from  eternity 
ia  God*w  Such  a  method  of  interpretation  as  this  will  promptly 
aaily  make  the  blackest  and  most  deadly  foe  of  all  truth 
and  religion  appear  pure,  holy,  and  without  a  blemish.  But  it 
ia  a  wiser  course,  I  think,  and  more  worthy  of  M3  impartial 
inquirer  after  truth,  not  by  ingenuity  and  artifice  to  extract 
A  philosophers  words  what  they  com  I<1  \vi*h  he  had  taught, 
hut  rather  to  ascertain  what  he  has  plainly  and  explicitly  pro- 
d,  even  if  it  should  be  most  highly  unworthy  of  him.  It 
adds  nothing  to  the  dignity  and  excellence  either  or  philosophical 
-ligiotia  truth,  for  some  of  the  ancient  teachers  to  be  thought 
better  than  they  really  were;  but  on  the  contrary,  this  prepos- 
terous desire  of  associating  the  philosophers  with  the  Christians 
ia  often  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  revealed  religion*  To 
return  to  Plato,  whom  Dacier  will  have  to  speak  of  the  idea  and 
Form  of  matter,  and  not  of  matter  itself,  when  he  says  that 
matter  if  eternal  This  learned  mail  has  made  choice  of  a  very 
unsafe  refuge,  from  which  his  beloved  Plato  himself  shall 
draw  him  forth-  First  of  all,  Plato,  in  his  Timrcus,  opposes  to 
uarh  other  the  universe  and  matter;  the  first  he  affirms  to  h;i\i. 
hail  a  beginning  and  to  have  taken  its  origin  from  God;  the 
hitter  he  says  was  eternal*  How  will  this  agree  with  Dacier's 
subtle  interpretation?  The  universe  was  eternal  in  the  same 
sense  as  matter,  if  its  form  and  idea  only  were  in  question  j  for 
how  can  it  be  denied  that  the  form  of  the  universe  was  eternally 
present  to  the  Divine  intellect?  What  then  could  have  induced 
Plato  to  say  that  the  universe  waa  not,  and  that  matter  was, 


J  Vvrita*  Cratttiotui  Mundi,  ttji,  '-'■  1'-  -•'-'■ 
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eternal  ?     Shall  we  any  that  so  great  a  man  as  Plato  was  at  the 
same  time  so  inconsistent  as  to  oppose  to  the  idea  of  matter  the 
actually  existing  universe ;  affirming  that  the  latter  bad  a  be- 
ginning and  that  the  former  had  not  ?     Indeed  I  have  a  greater 
respect  for  the  memory  of  this  philosopher,    whom    antiquity 
styled  Divine,  than  to  believe  that  he  acted  thus ;    and  even  if  I 
were  willing  to  entertain  the  supposition,  his  Timaeus  would  not 
permit  me.     The  truth  ia  that  Plato  inculcates   that  out  of 
matter,  which  he  considers  to  be  eternal,  God  formed  and  con- 
structed the  universe.     Let  it  be  granted  then  that  by  matter  he 
means  the  form  and  idea  of  matter ;  00  this  supposition  the  phi- 
losopher will  be  made  to  say  that  the  universe  was  formed  ty 
God  out  of  an  eternal  form  or  idea  of  matter ;  a  proposition  in 
the  highest  degree  absurd.     The  same  matter  which  he  calk 
eternal  Plato  says  was  confused,  malignant,  and  agitated  by 
various  motions  destitute  of  law  or  order,  before  God  began  to 
put  it  in  order,  and  to  construct  the  universe.     6foc,  says  he,8 
oo-ov  r\v  oparbv  7rapaAa/3a>v,  ovxJi<Tv\lav  crywv,  aXXk  Kivoifitvw 
TrXrifiueXHiQ  Kai  ararra>c,  flc  ri\iv  avrb  fryaytv  ic  rife  ara£fac» 
"  God,  taking  up  whatever  is  visible,  not  as  being  possessed  of 
tranquillity,  but  greatly  and  irregularly  agitated,    brought  it 
from  disorder  into  order."     It  is  well  known  that  he  also  held 
that  the  badness  and  perversity  of  matter  resisted  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Deity,  and  prevented  him  from  making  the  universe 
such  as  he  wished,  free  from  all  fault  and  evil     Could  any  wise 
man  have  persuaded  himself  that  these  and  other  properties  of  a 
similar   description  belonged    to    the    eternal   idea    of    matter 
existing  in  the  Divine  mind?  Could  the  eternal  notion  of  matter 
in  the  intellect  of  the  Deity  be  termed  disorderly,  malignant, 
restless,  and  confused,  previously  to  its  being  brought  into  order 
by  God  ?     Could  it  be  said  to  have  prevented  the  Deity  from 
removing  all  fault  and  evil  from  the  universe   which  he  had 
made?     Any  further  arguments  td  prove  the  incorrectness  ot 
Dacier's  opinion,  may  easdy  be  gathered  from  a  perusal  of  the 
Timaeus,  since  it  may  be  at  once  perceived  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  inconsistent  with  the  general  strain  of  that  treatise. 

XIX.  Before  parting  with  Plato,  I  think  it  will  not  be 
foreign  to  my  purpose  to  remove  a  stumbling-block  which  has 
been  an  occasion  of  error  to  some,  and  may  still  be  so  to  others, 
who  have  eagerly  desired  to  make  this  philosopher  out  to  be  a 
Christian.  Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  writings  of  Plato 
and  his  followers  of  to  /xiJ  ov,  or  nothing,  as  of  a  really  existent 
nature,  out  of  which  all  things  exist  and  are  produced.  This 
being  noticed  by  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  style  of  this  philosopher,  occasions  them  to  think  that  there 

*  Timtuus,  cap.  14.  p.  527.    Sec  also  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  3.  segm.  69.  p.  207. 


ittle  or  no  difference  between  the  sentiments  of  the  Christiana 
those  of  the  Flatomsts  respecting  the  origin  and  commence- 
lt  uf  nature.  In  opposition  to  this,  it  ought  to  be  observed, 
t  Plato  calls  all  things  which  are  destitute  of  p» -rpotuity  and 
hicfa  rise  and  set,  are  increased  or  diminished, 
fung  and  ta  ju»)  ovra :  and  since  all  that  comes  under  the 
ice  of  the  senses,  all  matter  and  ail  the  bodies  that  are 
»ted  from  it,  are  of  that  nature,  on  this  account  they  are 
sed  by  him  under  the  same  denomination.  This  has  been 
ady  well  observed  by  Cicero,  whose  words9  are  these: 
U  Plato  putat  esse,  quod  oriatur  et  in  t  Great,  idque  solum  ease, 
tl  semper  tale  sit,  qualcm  ideam  a  p  pell  at  Ule,  nos  aperient, 
ilo  thinks  that  to  be  nothing  which  begins  and  perishes,  and 
flint  alone  L%  which  is  always  the  same ;  such  as  he  calls 
and  we  species"  Diogenes  Laertius  takes  the  same  view  of 
matter.  To  yum*,  says  he,ia  alfrflijrov,  kiii  ov  koXu  ko\  jut) 
ov  J4tv,  Sio  to  yivi&tv  avrov  (J  vat*  /if}  ov  Cu  Cm  rifV  avvt\ti 
fivXt'fv*  **  Pluto  calls  sensible  objects  both  heimj  and  net  & 
1  indeed  on  account  of  generation,  and  not  b&Rff  on  account 
heir  continual  change,**  The  later  Platoniats  are  also  accus- 
ed to  give  to  matter  the  same  appellation ;  yet  they  do  not 
isely  agree  on  this  point  with  their  master.  For  he  considefa 
othintt  and  ml-being  all  that  comes  under  the  cognizance  of 
senses,  all  matter,  whether  regarded  as  destitute  of  forma 
qualities,  or  as  endowed  with  qualities  and  consolidated  into 
ea.  But  they  only  give  this  name  to  matter  as  it  is  con- 
ed of  abstractedly  in  the  mind,  and  regarded  in  itself  apart 
\  all  form,  figure,  and  qualities;  but  they  never  apply  this 
gnat  ion  to  matter  as  contained  in  bodies,  endowed  with  forma 
properties,  and  visible  to  the  eyes,     \i  :  this  formless 

ter,   which  is  only  to  be  viewed  and  contemplated   by  the 
|j  Plot-in  us  speaks  as  follows  :  *'YAi|  pij  ov  ttv  EiKorw?  Xtyotro* 
i  time  fiit}  ov,    n  araGt*;  PV  5i'>    aXXa   a\n9tvw$  /-*r} 
ov  teal  tyavTQfTita  oyuov  mh  tmotTTttrttw^  v^ftrtft   "  Matter 
with  propriety  be  called  vwt-ieingi  but  not  in  the  spine  sense 
motion  or  rest  is  so  called ;  but  as  really  jiot-brinff  the  p 
;e  and  phantasm  of  miae,  and   an  appetency  of  substance." 
same  proposition,  almost  in  the  same  words,  may  aloo  be 
id  in  his  disciple  Porphyry/  who  calls  matter  aXirftvov  (W|  81% 
dy  not-ht'uifj'1  and   gt¥&  some  subtle  reasons  for  thus  de- 
inating   it,     The    reason   why  primary  matter  obtains  this 
e  among  these  philosophers,  is,  because  it  has   no  fixed  and 
tin  nature,  hut  varies  and  changes  its  appearance  in  different 
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•  Toacui  Qaw*>  lib.  1.  cn\K  24,  p,  2S9R.  torn.  B.  opp. 
De  Vila  Phikftopfaorfvin,  life.  .'..  ie§m.  64j  p. 
I*u  Imparl  Uiliuic  Corporeorutu,  inntml  S.  lib,  $,  c«p.  7.  p.  "I 'J, 
Sentential  ad  Intclligibili  a  dttcaite^  toot  31.  p.  28€* 
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bodies  and  things.  The  pretended  Dionysius  Arfeopagitus  applies 
this  very  word  to  matter,3  and  both  his  interpreters,  Maximue 
and  Pachy meres,  in  commenting  upon  this  passage,  explain  the 
reason  of  the  name  of  these  words:  Aeycrac  Si  /nij  ov  n  5Xif,  oi\  &rt 
wavT(X(og  ovSiv  itrriv,  aXX  5n  /lit)  iart,  "  Matter  is  called  not-being, 
not  because  it  is  absolutely  nothing,  but  because  it  is  not,"  that  is, 
it  is  destitute  of  a  stable  and  immutable  nature.  Some  learned 
men  have  pressed  too  far  both  this  name,  given  by  the  Platonists 
to  matter,  and  also  other  expressions  made  use  of  by  this  sect  on 
the  same  subject ;  and  have  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to 
conclude  from  them  that  the  matter  of  the  Platonists  was  actually 
nothing  and  a  nonentity  ;  but  these,  as  I  have  already  elsewhere 
observed,  seem  to  be  too  severe  against  this  philosophical  party, 
and  not  to  have  used  all  the  diligence  requisite  in  examining  into 
the  meaning  of  the  words  they  make  use  of,  and  investigating 
their  whole  method  of  philosophizing.  "  Among  the  Peripa- 
tetics," says  Marsilius  Ficinus,*  %  those  who  call  matter  not-being, 
call  it  absolutely  nothing.  But  among  the  Platonists,  who  give 
a  wider  and  greater  upward  and  downward  extension  to  the 
nature  of  unity  than  to  the  nature  of  entity,  though  they  may 
call  matter  not-being,  yet  they  do  not  therefore  account  it  nothing."5 
Among  modern  philosophers,  Robert  Fludd  and  many  others, 
who  have  admired  and  endeavoured  to  propagate  Plato's  senti- 
ments, have  chosen  to  imitate  this  fashion  of  the  Platonists,  and 
to  call  matter  nothing ;  which  they  seem  to  do  for  this  reason 
among  others,  that  it  may  not  be  known  how  far  his  doctrine 
respecting  the  origin  of  nature  differs  from  that  universally 
received  in  the  Christian  church.  For  though  they  make  use  of 
Christian  expressions  in  speaking  of  the  commencement  of  the 
universe,  and  like  ourselves  say  that  all  things  were  produced 
out  of  nothing,  yet  they  do  not  attach  the  same  meaning  as  we 
do  to  the  words,  and  by  the  word  nothing  they  only  intend  a 
rude  and  shapeless  kind  of  matter,  which  they  will  have  to  be  a 
second  principle  of  all  things.  These  unfair  interpretations 
have  been  well  exposed,  among  others,  by  Peter  Gassendi,  whose 
words  are  worth  quoting.  "As  respects  creation,"  says  he,6 
"  must  not  be  understood. a  production  of  something  out  of 
nothing,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Mosaic  creation  of  the  universe 
is  commonly  intended  by  divines.     For  though  Fludd  makes 

*  De  Dirinis  Nominibus,  cap.  4.  sect.  18.  p.  570.  torn.  1.  opp. 

4  Comment,  in  Plotini  Li  brum  Il*pc"iAijc,  cap.  17    p.  1G54.  torn.  2.  opp. 

*  John  Scotus  Eripjena,  De  Divi.sione  Naturae,  lib.  3.  cap.  14.  p.  118.  has  these 
words :  "  Many  Gentile  philosophers  have  thought  that  unfl >rmed  matter  was  co- 
eternal  with  God,  and  that  from  it  he  made  all  his  works  ;  on  which  account  they  called 
matter  nothing^  because  previously  to  its  receiving  a  form  and  a  shape  from  God  it  <"" 
not  appear,  and   was,  as  it  were,  nothing  at  all.     For  whatever  has  no  form  or 


appearance,  may  without  impropriety  be  called  nothing" 
*  Examen  Philosophise  Fluddanrc,  part  1.  p.  218.  torn. 


3.  opp. 
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use  both  of  the  words  and  the  narrative  of  Moses*  yet  he  uses 
ill  these  in  a  symbolical  manner.     By  the  word  creation,  th 

■  :id%    in   the    first    place,    the    production    or 
my  thing  which  is  said  to  he  made  out  of  ootid 
It  as  being  from  obscurity,  or  matter,  which  hu  him  u  a 
mint/.     It  is  also  said  to  be   by  and   from   God,  inasmuch  us 
v  Lim  is  called  God,  by  dividiug,  preparing,  and 
finning  matter,  constitutes  things   what   they  are/"     It   is  not 
necessary  now  to  open  and  discuss  the  internal  nature  of  this 
philosophy,  a  task  which  would  be  foreign  to  my  present  pur- 
(lose,     I  merely  wish  to  take  the  present  opportunity  Clf  warning 
who  ran  the  works  with  which  these  persons  are  n 
I    the   Christian   world,  not  to  trust  too  much  to  the 
I-    of    words,  but  rather  to  endeavour   to    ascertain 
and  judge   of  their  meaning  from   the   doctrines  held  by    the 

XX.     The  doctrine   of    the  eternity  of    the    universe  U  so 

rovea  with  Aristotle's  philosophy,  that  on  its  removal,  n 

kn*e  part  of  his  system   must  necessarily  fall  to  pieces.     Take 

way  from  In  ne  the  e1  of  the  uoivt-i  i  hid 

sting  heaven,  God,  intelligences,  and  other  things, 

ill  be  utterly  destitute  of  support;  for  all  his  tenets  on  tl> 

tirely  on  this   foundation.     So  that  none   of  the 
eieotSj  whether  favourable  or  opposed  to  him,  ever  doubted 
t  he  considered  the  universe  and  motion   to  have  been   aa 
stitutc  of  a  beginning  as  their  Cause  and  Author.     But  what 
ill  nut  result  from  a  blind  attachment  to  great  names.?     There 
ve    been    found    some   among  Christians    who   have   enrolled 
He,  in  spite  of  himself  amongst  those  who  believed  tint 
*d  urea  ted  existing  things  out  of  thing*  that  were  not.     Daniel 
ktorhof  relates  that  the  class   of  p  iooI- 

toeterooaly  attached  as  tnis  to  their  great  idul 
The  schoolmen/'  say*  he,1  uwiah  to  perauad 
t  Aristotle  acknowledged  the  creation  of  primary  matter  out 
nothing."     Who  thee  I  must  confess  I  do  not  know; 

r  do  I  think  it  worth  while  to  spend  time  (than  which  nothing 
re  precious  to  me)  in  inquiring  after  the  names  of  those 
who  lent  their  aid  to  so  perverse  an  opinion.  The  author  it 
Morhof  is,  I  think,  quite  sufficient ;  for  he  possessed  an  endless 
amount  of  reading  and  accurate  industry.  And  I  am  awati 
the  bold  rash  spirit  of  this  sect,  and  that  Thomas  Aquinas8 
himself  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Aristotle  contended,  not 
for  the  eternity  of  the  universe  simply  and  absolutely,  but  only 

part  1.  cup.  12-  aert*  9.  p.  v. 
-  Lat.  4tf*  arU  1.     Miu\  of  the  schoolmen  ftgr««  with  Acraiiioi 
lIic:  Jeaujhj  ConunliJ-fcetiMa  on  Aiiitotlc't  PfcjlK*,  u'b.  8,  «»[**  -• 
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comparatively  and  in  a  certain  sense ;  whose  authority  induced 
many  to  attempt  something  further,  and  to  endeavour  to  clear 
away  all  improprieties  whatever  from  so  great  a  philosopher 
Subsequently    to  the  schoolmen,    Georgius   Trapezuntioa,'  i 
famous  Greek  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ^contended  tint 
Aristotle  (whom  he  idolized)  entertained  no  opinions  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  universe  and  of  matter  that  would  be  unworthy 
of  a  Christian ;    as  is  plain  from  his  opponent  Bessarion,  who 
completely  deprives  his  opinion  of  any  semblance  of  truth.10   Of 
the  more  modern  admirers  of  the  Stagirite,  many  might  be  named 
who  have  entertained  the  same  view  as  Trapezuntius ;  for  the 
same  thing  has  happened  to  the  Peripatetics  as  to  others  who 
have  surrendered  themselves  entirely  to  a  party,  and  renounced 
the  liberty  they  received  from  God;  that  one  blindly  follow! 
another,    and    proves    what   he    sees    to   have    been   already 
proved  and  decided  by  others.     I  will  however  content  myeeff 
with  two,  whose  names  are  well  known  in  our  own  [Lutheran] 
church.       One  is  John  Zeisold,   who  has  published  a  book, 
De   Aristotelis    cum    Scripturft    Sacrft    Consensft,    in    which, 
among  other  particulars,  he  copiously  maintains  that  "Aris- 
totle allowed  of  a  true  principle  and  creation  of  the  universe, 
with  a  newness  of  being."11      The   other  is   Adam   Tribbe- 
chow,  who  thinks  that  Zeisold  has  completely  justified  Aristotle 
on  this  point.1     It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dispute  with  do 
sons  of  this  description ;  for  they  shut  their  eyes  at  noon-day, 
and  try  to  make  that  doubtful  which  must  be  well  known  to 
every  one  who  is  even  slightly  acquainted  with  the  elements  of 
the  Peripatetic  philosophy.     Besides,  some  learned  authors,  who 
in  other  respects  have  a  good  opinion  of  Aristotle's  piety,  have 
refuted  this  error  of  theirs  by  solid  arguments,  and  have  shown 
from  the  Stagirite's  own  writings  that  he  held  the  opinion  attri- 
buted to  him  by  Lactantius,8  "  that  the  world  had  always  ex- 
isted and  always  would."     Those  worthy  of  especial  notice  are 
the  Jesuits  Conimbricenses,3  Benedict  Irererius,4  Francis  Patri- 
oius,5  and  of  our  own  countrymen  James  Thomasius,6  who  are 
equal  to  a  host  on  this  point.     The  principal  passage  on  which 

'  Comparatio  Platonis  et  Aristotelis,  Venet  1523.  8yo.  See  also  Leo  Allatius,  de 
Georgiia  et  eorum  Scriptis,  sect.  50.  p.  726.  at  the  end  of  the  10th  volume  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Grsca  of  J.  A.  Fabricius. 

10  Adversus  Calumniatorem  Platonis,  lib.  3.  cap.  13.  20. 27.  ed.  Rom.  no  date. 

11  Diss.  2.  art  1.  sect.  1.  p.  60.  and  sect.  13.  p.  71. 
1  Veritas  Creationis  Mundi,  cap.  2.  p.  279. 

9  Institut.  Dirin.  lib.  7.  cap.  1.  p.  774. 

*  Comment,  in  Libros  Phys.  Aristot.  lib.  8.  cap.  2.  quawt.  3.  art.  1.  p.  375.  and 
quest.  4.  p.  382.  &c. 

4  De  Communibus  Rerum  Naturalium  Principiis  et  Affectionibus,  lib.  5.  cap.  7. 
p.  286. 

*  Discussiones  Peripatetic*,  torn.  5.  lib.  4.  p.  400. 
9  De  Stoic*  Mundi  Exustione,  diss.  4.  p.  5ft. 
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coders  of  Aristotle  depend,  is  the  following:7  0ioc  $<*x*i 
nv  zlvm  neat  op\i}  ric,  "  God  seems  to  lie  the  cause 
kind  of  beginning  to  all  things,  *     But  it  is  obvious  that 
lilies  of  this  description  must  be  understood  and  explained 
accordance   with  the  fundamental   principles    of  a  writer's 
A   contrary  course  of  proceeding,  in  which  short 
of  this  description   are    to   be   taken   as  a  standard 
b  which  to  regulate  the  whole  substance  of  an  authors  philoso- 
phy, would  cast  uncertainty  over  the  clearest  truths,  and  involve 
all  investigation  into  ancient  opinions  in  inextricable  confusion. 
there  any  thing  in  this  passage  of  Aristotle's  inconsistent 
it  hypothesis  that  God  was  the  author  only  of  forms  and 
and  yet  that  the  universe  was  eternal*     I  say  nothing  at 
of  the   Stoics,   who,  as  I  have  already  observed,6  have 
nked  by  Clemens  Alexandrians  among  those  who  sup- 
that  no  pre-existing  substance  was  present  to  the  Deity 
hen  he  created  and  formed  the  material  universe;  for  there 
mnot  be  the  least  doubt  but  that  this  sect  laid  down  two  first 
tiples,  God  and  matter,  nor  could  they,  on  the  fundamental 
ixims  of  their  philosophy,  allow  of  any  beginning  to  matter. 
XXI.  Dismissing  therefore  the  Greek  sects  and  philosophers, 
now  pass  on  to  the  barbarian  nations,  who  have  been  supposed 
f  learned  men  to  have  entertained  correct  opinions  respecting 
e  creation  of  the  universe.     I  have  already  observed  that  all 
«pufation   on  the  philosophy  and  religion   of  the  nations  of 
tiquity  must  be  very  uncertain,  unsatisfactory,  and  doubtful; 
fliev  were  not  bound  by  any  specific  laws,  confessions,  or 
Janes,  to  any  uniformity  Of  opinion  throughout  a  state; 
t  it  wtfl  left  tu  individual  priests  and  citizens  to  embrace  and 
rj,  and  even  to  propound  and  teach,  whatever  opinions  ap- 
>]  to  them  moot  consistent  with  propriety  and  truth,  pro- 
Jed   only   that   they  did  not  entirely  neglect  or   oppose   the 
tip  of  the  gods  as  established  by  the  laws;  while  every  one 
terpreted  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  without  opposition,  the 
re  monies  and   public  observances  of  religion ;    as  is  evident 
innumerable    passages   and   testimonies   of  the   ancients. 
ence  it  might  have  happened  that  there  were  in  a  nation  as 
rty  religions  as  provinces,  cities,  colleges  of  priests,  or  even 
viduals,  who  chose  to  use  their  private  judgment  respecting 
CTcd  things.    But  we  are  apt  to  judge  of  the  religion  and  theo- 
ry of  a  whole  nation  from  a  few  expressions  of  some  of  their 
riters ;  how  erroneously,  the   very  want  of  agreement  among 
writers  themselves  is  sufficient  to  show.     The  diversity 
among  ancient   authors  respecting  the  religion  of  the 
mums  and  Egyptians  is  a  proof  to  my  mind  that,  with  the 

trf*  ],  Itctej  '   ft.  £fll»  torn,  4.  op;i* 
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exception  of  a  few  primary  principles,  no  certain  belief  was  pre- 
valent in  these  nations  respecting  religion,  and  that  these  authoa 
have  rather  given  us  the  private  opinion  of  a  few  than  the  public 
creed  of  all.  But  I  have  discussed  these  points  more  copiously 
elsewhere ;  for  the  present  we  will  follow  the  beaten  track,  ana 
take  it  for  granted  that  some  kind  of  certain  knowledge  can  be 
obtained  by  us  respecting  the  (general  religion  of  ancient  nation. 
I  will  begin  with  the  Egyptians,  who  excel  almost  all  other 
nations  in  reputation  for  wisdom,  antiquity,  and  almost  every 
other  advantage.  It  is  said  that  Hermes  Trisuaegistus  taught 
this  nation  the  doctrine  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing ;  and  this  ii 
said  to  be  evident  from  his  writings  which  are  still  extant9  It 
is  added  that  this  is  further  manifest  from  the  Physiology  of  the 
Egyptians,  in  which  apxn,  «  beginning,  is  expressly  attributed  to 
matter.  "  Thus  also,"  says  Dickinson,10  "  the  Physiology  of  the 
Egyptians  attributes  tyiv  apyqv,  that  is,  a  beginning,  to  matter; 
and  supposes  that  when  it  first  began  to  exist  it  was  in  a  very 
confused  state,  being  a  mingled  mass  of  all  kinds  of  particles; 
but  that  after  these  bodies  had  been  separated  from  each  other, 
the  universe  fell  into  the  order  in  which  we  now  see  it."  And 
lastly  Jamblichus,  who  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  very 
learned  in  the  opinions  and  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians,  seems 
expressly  to  assert  that  they  entertained  no  doubt  upon  this 
point.  If  I  were  disposed  to  be  contentious,  I  might  here  oppose 
to  these  authorities  those  who  have  given  a  different  account  of 
the  Egyptians,  namely  that  they  so  far  held  matter  to  be  the 

Srinciple  of  all  things  as  scarcely  to  take  any  account  of  the 
)eity  in  explaining  the  origin  of  nature ;  and  after  hearing  these 
testimonies,  I  might  contend  that  they  were  preferable  to  the 
former,  in  antiquity  and  number.  Nor  do  I  think  this  method 
of  procedure  would  appear  wanting  in  force  and  bearing ;  but  I 
will  take  a  milder  course,  and  will  review  in  their  order  the 
value  of  the  proofs  adduced.  First  of  all  then,  I  take  leave  to 
deny  that  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  Hermes  on  this 
point ;  for  the  books  extant  under  his  name  are  rejected  as  spu- 
rious by  the  most  competent  judges,  and  if  they  have  any  part  of 
the  genuine  Egyptian  doctrine  (which  is  however  very  doubtful) 
they  are  at  the  same  time  corrupted  by  many  tokens  of  fraud 
and  deception,  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  tell  what  part  of 
them  is  really  Egyptian.1  But  let  us  also  pass  by  this  consider- 
ation, and  come  more  closely  to  the  point.  What,  after  all,  does 
this  "  thrice-great"  Hermes  say,  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  he 
taught  the  Egyptians  the  doctrine  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing  ? 
Nothing  but  what  we  shall  presently  hear  also  taught  by  Jam- 

9  Livius  Galantes,  Com  para  tio  Theologie  Platonics,  p.  237.  238. 

10  Physice  Vetus  et  Vera,  cap.  12.  p.  198. 
1  See  Cud  worth's  Intellectual  Svatero. 
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djchiMy  and  what  was  approved  of  by  almost  all  the  sect  of  the 
alter  Platonists;  that  the  universe  was  an  eternal  efflux  from  the 
Deity,  and  that  all  things  therefore  are  God.2  Away  with  the 
idvocate  of  so  absurd  a  sentiment !  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
even  worse  than  the  opinion  which  supposes  the  addition  to  the 
Deity  of  an  eternal  matter.  The  "  Physiology  of  the  Egyp- 
tians," which  Dickinson  calls  in  to  his  aid,  re  a  narrative  of  the 
origin  of  all  things,  which  (as  appears  from  Dickinson's  own 
words3)  has  been  left  to  us  by  Diodorus  Siculos ;  for  this  has 
usually  been  considered  by  learned  men  to  be  a  "  Physiology  of 
the  Egyptians,"  though  it  is  not  called  so  by  Diodorus,  nor  does 
Eueebius,  by  whom  it  is  also  quoted/  attribute  it  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  to  the  Greeks.  However  this  may  be,  it  shows  a 
great  want  either  of  discernment  or  impartiality,  to  suppose  that 
the  authors  of  this  system  of  cosmogony  ascribe  a  beginning  to 
matter.  Let  impartial  judges  peruse  the  following  words  of 
Diodorus,  and  say  how  far  the  ancient  Egyptians,  if  indeed  they 
were  the  authors  of  this  philosophy,  can  claim  any  credit  from 
them :  Oi  &  ytvvnrbv  tea?  afOaprov  ilvcu  vo/ifoavrcc*  fytfaav  o/iofaic 
icffvocc  rove  avOpwwovc  rv\tkiv  rijc  irporrng  ytviattog  wpifrfiivoig 
Yptivotg*  koto  yap  rr)v  t£  ap\rjg  rwv  HXtov  aOaraaiv,  ptav  ixuv 
\ctmv  ovpavov  re  icai  yr\v9  fitpLtyfiivng  avrtav  rijg  ^fofci/c"  fifra  8i 
navr«  Simaravrwv  rwv  triofiarwv  aw  aWijXwv,  rbv  filv  *6(Tfiov 
rcpcAa/3tiy  awmaav  njv  wpwftlviiv  Iv  avrtf  <t\)vtq%iv,  "  Those  who 
mpposed  the  universe  to  be  produced  and  incorruptible,'  also 
mk1  that  the  generation  of  mankind  took  place  at  a  certain  spe- 
cific time ;  for  when  at  the  beginning  the  union  of  all  things  took 
place,  heaven  and  earth  had  but  one  form,  their  natures  being 
commingled  together ;  but  afterwards  upon  a  separation  of  the 
bodies  from  each  other,  the  universe  assumed  the  order  which  is 
now  seen  in  it."  Here  indeed  a  certain  ap\n9  a  beginning,  is 
attributed  to  the  union  of  all  things ;  whence  it  is  apparent  that 
the  former  advocates  of  this  system  did  not  consider  tne  universe 
to  he  eternal ;  but  I  see  no  evidence  of  a  belief  that  matter,  like 
the  universe,  bad  a  beginning.  To  this  may  be  added  the  more 
important  consideration,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Deity 
in  this  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  universe;  which  has 
already  induced  some  learned  men  to  suspect  that  the  authors  of 
this  philoso|>hy  are  to  be  classed  among  those  who  have  not 
feared  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  universe  to  natural  causes  and 
the  fortuitous  motion  of  matter.5  I  have  lighted  upon  two  pas-; 
sages  in  Jamblichus,  which  have  reference  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

*  See  Cod  worth.  *  Bibliotheca  Hiitor.  lib.  1.  p.  7.  8. 

*  Pnrparatio  Evangelica,  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  p.  19. 

*  This  was  the  opinion  of  Eueebiua,  Prep.  Evan.  cap.  7.  p.  21.  with  whom  many 
m*  Vrne  have  agreed.    See  Sentiment*  dea  Philoaopbea  aur  l'Origine  du  Monde, 
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Porphyry,  in  his  epistle  to  Anebo,  an  Egyptian  priest,  had  in- 
quired, among  other  questions,  what  the  Egyptians  thought  of 
matter,  whether  they  considered  it  to  be  eternal,  or  produced 
and  created  ?  E{  aylvvrrrov  J/Atjv,  rj  ycwtrriiv.  To  this  question 
Jamblichus  replies  in  these  words :°  Hf  Aijv  Si  wapfrfay* v  6  Owe 
otto  rijc  ovat6rqroQ  vKO<r\t<rO%liniQ  v\6tijto^9  fjv  wapaXafiinr 
b  $T)/uuovpybQ  £i*>TiKrjv  ovvav,  rac  airAac  Kai  airaOccc  afalpt 
air*  avrrie  iStifjitovpytim,  rb  Si  ta\arov  avrifc,  *lc  T*  ytwqri 
Kai  itdapra  <ra>/uara  8uic6<Tfxn<Te9  "  God  produceth  matter  by 
dividing  materiality  from  essentiality;  which  [matter]  being 
vital,  the  Creator  taking,  formed  from  it  simple  and  incorruptible 
spheres,  and  the  last  part  of  it  he  arranged  into  generated  and 
corruptible  bodies."  The  meaning  of  the  following  passage  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  former,  though  it  is  not  expressed  with 
equal  force  and  perspicuity  :7  Mr)  Sfi  tic  &au/bia?!rw  iav  teal  vAfv 
riva  KaOapav  Kal  Stiav  dvat  Xfyo/icv*  awb  -yap  rov  rarpoc  nd 
Srifxiovpyov  t£>v  oAaiv  Kai  avrr)  ytvofxivi\,  rijv  rcAcufrifra  cavrifC 
iirirriSuav  tdtcrtirat  uy>oc  Sfiwv  uiroSo^rjVj  "  Nor  let  any  (me 
wonder  if  we  also  say  that  some  matter  is  pure  and  divine ;  for 
it  also  being  produced  by  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things, 
possesses  a  perfection  of  its  own,  necessary  for  the  reception  of 
the  gods."  Shall  these  passages  then  induce  us  to  say  that  the 
Egyptians  thought  matter  to  be  the  work  of  the  Deity  ?  They 
wear,  I  will  admit,  an  aspect  not  unadapted  to  persuade  the  un- 
wary ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  prove  tne  contrary  of  this,  and 
to  show  that  Jamblichus  is  not  better  than  the  rest,  who  have 
been  already  seen  entirely  to  differ  from  Christian  doctrine  on 
the  origin  of  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  Jamblichus  was  a  man  of  a  vain  and  corrupt 
mind,  and  not  at  all  a  proper  authority  from  which  to  learn  the 
doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  His  time  fell 
at  an  epoch  when  the  ancient  philosophy  of  Hermes  had  already 
perished,  and  had  from  various  causes  become  obliterated ;  and 
even  if  this  philosophy  had  still  been  in  existence,  a  Platonist 
could  not  be  considered  a  just  and  proper  interpreter  of  it;  for 
this  sect  never  endeavoured  simply  to  ascertain  what  the  ancients 
really  thought,  but  rather  sought  with  all  their  might  to  pervert 
the  opinions  of  antiquity  in  order  to  make  these  appear  to  agree 
with  their  own.  This  was  the  case  with  Jamblichus.  I  would 
therefore  allow  that  there  are  some  fragments  of  Egyptian  phi- 
losophy in  his  works,  such  as  it  existed  in  his  own  time  among 
some  of  the  priests ;  but  one  must  be  very  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  Platonism  not  to  perceive  that  these  are  very  much 
corrupted,  and  accommodated  to  the  opinions  and  genius  of  the 

•  De  MysteriU  vEgyptionim,  sect.  8.  cap.  1 39. 
7  Sect  5.  cap.  23.  p.  130. 
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to  which  Jnmblichas  belonged*  while  at  the  same  t:me  they 

cnlirelv  deprived  of  their  native  force  and  power,  and  ex- 

wlccl  in  a  method  contrary  to  the  intention  of  their  autli'irs, 

18  by  these  considerations,  and  have  a  higher  opinion 

this  teacher  of  Egyptian  philosophy  than  he  deserves  ;  yet 

will  not  be  possible  to  prove  from  these  passages  of  his,  that 

i tan?  had  the  same  ideas  of  matter  as  the  Christ 

;ud  by  him  to  have  been  produced  by  God  ;  and  then 
s  that  from  matter  all  things  were  created  also  by  the 
The  matter  here  spoken  of  is  not  however  all  of  one 
I;  hut  is  divided  into  the  grosser  and  the  more  subtle ;  from 
more  subtle  and  ethereal  God  made  the  stars,  and  from  the 
rraser  and  heavier  the  other  bodies*     This  is  well  enough  so 
a*  words  go:  but  it  will  be  found  very  much  otherwise,  if 
ning  and  import  be  inquired  into.     If  it  be  first  de- 
luded, how  and  in  what  manner  did  God  produce  matter, 
amaljclujs  will  reply,  that  "  God,  when  he  produced  matter 

rated  materiality  from  essentiality/     Who  can  explain  what 
means?     They  certainly  intend   that  God  educed  matter 
his  own  essence  and  interior  nature  ;  or  tlmt  he  separated 
1  secreted  matter  from  his  own  nature.     Jamblichus  is  there- 
l*  to  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  those  who  considered 
Her  as  part  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  held  that  it  had  at  some 
riod  emanated  from  the  Deity  ;&  a  doctrine  which  is 
fottftly  very  different  from  that  of  Christianity.    For  what  was 
the  Deity  was  not  created  out  of  nothing;  but  already 
an  existence  before  it  flowed  from  the  Deity,  and  was  sepa- 
ed  from  the  Divine  nature,  though  in  another  form  and  in  a 
^erent  mode  and  aspect ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  of  little 
sequence    whether    matter   be   supposed   to   have    eternally 
ted  within  the  Deity*  or  externally  to  the  Divine  nature.     I 
not  unaware  that  a  large  number  of  ancients  and  modems 
ht  be  produced,  who  have  adopted  this  view  of  creation,  and 
ive  not  thought  that  by   so   doing  they  did  violence  to 
ii i^tian  doctrine ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  know  that  even  in 
ugustines    time   this   doctrine   was   publicly  proscribed,   and 
nnot  be  embraced  excepting  by  those  who  are  more  attached 
of  ingenuity  than  to  Christian  simplicity,  and  who  do 
yect,   in  order   to  escape  some  difficulties,  to  accept  of 
ions  at  once  portentous  and  wicked,9     But  let  us  proceed 

3 uire  from  Jamblichus,  with  whom  alone  we   have  here  to 
icther  he  supposed  that  matter  emanated  from  the  Deity 


Thi«  opinion  «  professed  bt  Jamblichus,  sect,  L  cap*  9.  p.  15-  Td  &  iwl  >ijc  lv 
wXijpvftQvt  tmp  Sf«3*  t'x°vTa  r*  **vai'  "  Terrestrial  things  h»TC  their  toiug 
...  the  falneu  of  the  g<> 

1  See  the  Into  Abraham  1 1  inckdinjiim'a  Detectio  Fundamcaii  Bwhmiajii,  p.  69,  Ac, 
*  this  optn 
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from  all  eternity,  or  whether  he  thought  that  this  occurred  at  a 
definite  time ;  and  the  falsity  of  the  opinion  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  Egyptians  will  be  more  clearly  apparent  His  own  words 
seem  to  favour  the  latter  opinion;  but  it  is  necessary  to  be 
careful  in  trusting  the  words  of  a  Platonist,  which  often  have 
concealed  a  very  different  meaning  from  what  they  seem  at  first 
to  bear.  Philosophers  of  this  description  are  accustomed  very 
often  to  speak  of  God  previously  to  creation  with  such  mag- 
nificent phrases,  and  to  speak  in  such  a  way  respecting  creation, 
as  to  make  it  appear  as  if  it  happened  at  a  certain  definite  time, 
and  had  been  spontaneously  undertaken  by  the  Deity.  Bat 
when  they  do  this  they  sustain  the  character  of  metaphysicians, 
and  understand  a  state  of  reason  or  mental  abstraction,  to  speak 
scholastically ;  that  is,  they  conceive  of  God,  the  universe,  and 
creation  absolutely p,  abstractedly >  and  without  any  determination; 
and  when  they  lose  sight  of  this  abstract  idea,  they  hold  that 
the  universe,  like  the  Deity,  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  never 
emanated  from  his  nature.  The  same  must  be  said  of  Jam- 
blichus,  who,  like  the  other  Platonists,  held  that  the  universe 
was  eternal,  and  had  from  infinite  ages  emanated  from  the 
Divine  nature ;  so  that  when  he  here  says  that  God  had  taken 
matter,  and  had  from  it  formed  other  things,  he  regards  God, 
matter,  and  creation,  in  an  abstract  point  of  view,  and  speaks 
after  the  manner  of  metaphysicians,  when  they  separate  um^ 
versaky  as  they  call  them,  from  the  things  in  which  they  inhere, 
and  treat  of  them  in  a  separate  aspect.  And  indeed  it  was  more 
consistent  for  Jamblichus  to  use  a  degree  of  license  in  the  ex- 
planation of  these  matters,  than  it  was  for  the  other  Platonists: 
since  he  believed  that  a  philosopher  might,  in  his  instructions, 
for  the  sake  of  more  easily  informing  the  ignorant,  assume  that 
the  universe  had  its  beginning  in  time,  whereas  in  reality  it  had 
no  beginning.  The  emperor  Julian  has  alluded  to  this  opinion 
of  his  with  an  expression  of  disapprobation : 10  OTSa  [iev,  says  he, 
Kai  YlXardJva  rbv  fiiyav  koI  fitra  tovtov  avSpa  rocc  yp6voi$  fitv, 
ovri  [Aijv  <pv(jet  KaraSdoTfpov,  rbv  XaAicfSea  (pufA  rbv  *lan(5\(\ov 
....  a\pic  vnoOitnwg  rt$  yfvvrjr^  irpoa\pojfjiivovQ  xa\  olovti 
yj>ovLKt)v  nva  rfjv  iroltjtriv  v7TOTi9i/jiivovg9  ?va  rb  fxlytOoc  ruv  irap* 
avrov  yivofxtvw  ipyw  imvoi)Qiii),  "  I  know  that  the  great  Plato, 
and  another,  who  was  second  to  him  in  time  but  not  in  genius,  I 
mean  Jamblichus  the  Chalcidian  ....  hypothetically  considered 
the  universe  as  produced,  and  suppose  a  certain  creation  in  time, 
in  order  that  the  greatness  of  the  things  made  by  him  may  be 
understood."  The  emperor  adds  that  this  opinion  aid  not  appear 
to  him  free  from  danger.  These  things  considered,  there  can  l>e 
no  doubt  but  that  Jamblichus  and  the  Egyptians,  whose  senti- 

10  Orat.  4.  inSolero,  p.  146. 
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5.  with  his  own,  were  very  far  removed  from 

i  doctrine  respecting   the  origin  of  the  universe* 

author,  it"  we  look  only  atji  .  and  strip  otf  all 

^  will   be  found  to  have  taught  that  God  is  one  and  all 

r  that   mat  tor,  of  which  all  things   consist,   emanated 

i  •<.  riiitv  from  the  Divine  nature*  and  d  Hi  used  itself  Into 

l whole  u n j vera: ;  so  that  whatever  earilli  is  part  and  portion  of 

sely  any  doctrine  can  he  more  injurious  towards 

Almighty  than   this,  or  more  in  accordance  with  the  prin* 

riples  of  atheism*     Hence  also   Prod  us,  who  is  well  known  to 

me  been  a  most  strenuous  defender  of  the  eternity  of  the  uni- 

cm\  quotes  the  Bret   of  the  above-mentioned  passages  of  Jam- 

i nd  intimates  that  it  favours  hh  own  vi» \vO      And  the 

-   the  case  with    Ik  virion,  the  chief  of  that   Platonic 

h  formerly  pervaded  part  of  Italy  ;   who,  while  far  from 

that  all    the  Platonists  asserted    the    eternity   of    the 

thought  at  the   same  time   that  these  expressions  of 

Itcbua  or  Hermes  are  not  at  all  opposed  to  this  opinion, 

sator,"  says  he,*  "also   produces  matter,   and  so 

it   being  as  to  be  inseparable  from  form*     Thi<  it*  the 

ion  of  Plato,  of  Plot  in  us,  Porphyry,  Amcliiis,   Jamblicbus, 

>elus,  and  all  who  followed  the  doctrine  of  Plato, 

[I'jhue  also  informs  us  that  thin  was  the  opinion  of  Hermes 

:  since  he  asserts  that  Hermes  held  that  matter  was 

pWuccd  from  substance*"     Plow  these  words  are  to  be  under- 

ta  plainly  apparent    firom  the   whole  chapter  whence  the 

Words  are  taken  :  and  particularly  from  the  following  expressions: 

u  That   sternal   Being  which  comprehends    within  itself  at  once 

til  infinitude  of  entity,  such  as  Pluto  supposed  God  to  be,  is 

j Vom  that  eternal  being  which  possesses  its  own  essence, 

lot  absolutely*  but  connected  with   the  flux  of  generation,  and 

From  else  where  the  possibility  of  bein^r  perpetual;  such 

is  in    Plato's   opinion    the    universe   is,"      This   distinction    of 

'tern i ties  will  be  explained  further  on,  when  we  come   to  the 

on  n  ire    Platoniets, 

XXII*  From  the  Egyptians  I  proceed  to  the  Chinese,  whom 
earned  men  have,  by  a  very  probable  conjecture,  suspected  to  be 
he  root-stock  of  the  Egyptians.     This  nation  bears  in  general  a 
had  character;  for  the  mass  of  the  common  people  are  nip- 
to  be  slaves  to  the  grossest  superstitions  ;  and  the  literati, 
s  they  lire  called,  are  considered  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  God, 
ml  destitute  of  all  religion.     But  there  are  some  writers  who 
nd  that  the  ancient  Chinese,  before  the   impieties  of   the 
lindoos  and  other  nations  bad  crept  into  the  empire,  had  very 


1  Comment,  in  Tiraseum  Platonic  lib,  2,  p.  117* 
1  In  CnlunrittJalorcm  Pktonis,  lib,  '2,  en  p.  5* 
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different  views,  and  were  at  no  great  distance  from  true  religion 
and  sound  wisdom  ;  and  the  testimonies  in  favour  of  this,  adduced 
by  them  out  of    Chinese  books   and   other   writings,  are  not 
unworthy  of  notice.     Those  who  wish  to  know  more  on  thk 
point,   may   consult   Athanasius  Kircher,3  the    Jesuit  editon 
of  Confucius,4  M.  V.  La  Croze,5  and  T.  S.  Bayer,6  the  mo* 
recent  writer  on  this  subject,  a  very  famous  author,  exceedingly 
learned  in  oriental  languages  and  history,  and  professor  in  the 
university  of  Petersburg.     On  the  general  subject,  Leibnitfi 
Epistles  may  be  consulted,  voL  11.  p.  441;  and  respecting  the 
opinions  of  the  modern  Chinese,  Longobardus,  I  c.  pp.  197, 329L 
It  is  also  said  that  some  remains  of  this  golden  age  are  soil  not 
wanting  in  this  populous  natiop:  but  that  there  are  still  worthy  and 
honest  individuals,  who  abhor  the  novel  and  nefarious  religion  of 
the  rest  of  the  people.      These  therefore  have  been  thought  by 
some  eminent  authors  to  have  had  such  just  ideas  respecting  the 
origin  of  all  things  and  the  creation  of  the  universe  as  not  to  be 
at  all  unworthy   of   being  ranked  in  this  respect  with  the 
Christian  believers  in  a  Divine  revelation.     Of  this  opinion  are 
the  authors  of  the  Universal  History,  who  think  that  this  better 
portion  of  the  Chinese  people  teach  that  there  is  a  God,  the 
supreme  Ruler  of   heaven  and  earth,  governing   and  wisely 
managing  all  things,   who  created  all  that  is    substantial  and 
consists  of  matter;  that  chaos  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  occult  or 
imperfect,  which  they  call  Yin ;  and  the  other  plain  or  perfect, 
which  they  term  Yang  ;7  that  these  two  principles  parted  again 
into  other  two,  these  again  into  four,  the  four  into  eight,  and  so 
on  to  many  more,  the  first  ratio  of  the  diyision  being  always  pre- 
served.8   If  this  be  indeed  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Cninese, 
and  of  those  among  the  modern  nation  who  excel  the  rest  in 
wisdom,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  find  in  China  any  with  whom 
we  may  form  an  alliance  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
universe.     They  affirm  that  God  produced  all  things  out  of 
Chaos,  or  Toy  Kieya&  they  call  it ;  and  that  Chaos  is  not  all  of  one 
kind,  but  by  its  various  admixtures  had  produced  the  universe. 
But  whence  was  Chaos?     Was  it  made  by  God  ?     Did  it  exist 
within  the  Deity  from  all  eternity,  or  externally  to  God  ?    The 
Chinese  philosophers  are  silent  on  this  point,  and  I  fear  that 
this  silence  will  condemn  their  cause,  and  show  that  they  thought 

*  China  Illustrate,  part  3.  p.  129.  Ac. 

4  Declaratio^ProcemialiB,  part  1.  sect.  1.  p.  54.  &c. 

*  Hiatoire  du  Christianiame  dee  Indes,  livre  6.  p.  440. 

9  Commentarii  Originum  Sinicanim,  sect  3.  &c  p.  269.  &c  torn.  3.  of  the  Museum 
Sinicum,  Petersburg,  1730,  8  to. 

7  Some  have  it  Yam. 

8  Sentiment*  dee  Philosophies  but  l'Origine  et  la  Creation  da  Monde,  p.  153.  See 
also  the  Jesuit  editors  of  Confucius,  who  have  given  a  copper-plate  illustrative  of  this 
doctrine,  Declaratio  Proccmialis,  part  1.  sect.  7.  p.  42. 
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%u»  to  be  equally  eternal  with  the  Deity  himself.     Those  who 

\  that  God  created  all  limits   oat  of  Chaos,  and  do  not  add 

Laos  was  derived,  may  well  he  ranked  with 

'  Hid  und  oth  i    poets,  who  say  the  Deity,  as  a  superior 

divided  tod  compounded, 

Ncm  bene-  juncUrum  dkcordii  scratna  terum  : 

ah  the  Christiana,  who  think  that  there  was  absolutely 

^  at  all  in  existence  previously  to  the  creation  of  matter 

mi  tta  universe  by  the  Deity,     However,  the  learned  authors 

Universal  History  do  not  seem  to  have  followed  the  best 

authorities,  but  rather  to  have  confounded  together  the  ancient 

i  philosophy  of  the  Chinese.    Let  us  therefore  take 

hu  have  treated  this  question  with  more 

ruth  may  become  more  clearly  apparent* 

Themoilern  philosopher*  of  Chin*  call  the  first  principle  of  ill 

;■  Tttfj  fl&j  and  though  they  speak  respecting  this  in  mag- 

tient  phrases,  yet  even  the  Jesuits  themselves  confess  that  by 

]v\    merely  mean  primal  .;ttJ  ttor  do  they 

n  be  plainly  perceived  from  these  philosophers' 

speech,  that  they  acknowledge  a  certain  kind  of  ante* 

at  eternity  of  things  arising  and  setting*  in  that  numerous 

ele  of   years,  infinitely  repeated,  which   they   assign  to   our 

orld.*      Those    who   entertain    such   absurd  sentiments  ought 

ther  to  he  classed  with  profane  and  atheistical  persons,   than  to 

i  ranked  among  the   lovers  of  wisdom  ;    and  this   even  the 

a<  1 1  oit.     ffr  For,"  say  they,  "  when  they  copiously,  but  very 

rely  and  confusedly,  treat  of  their  Ly  and  Tay  Kie,  they 

IB  by  degrees  to  glide  into  atheism ;  since  they  exclude  every 

]>ern:it  ural    efficient   principle ;    and   though    they   sometimes 

m  to  abstract  themselves  from  sense  and  matter,  yet  in  reality 

tf  continue  in  material  ideas."     AU  who  arc  accurately  skilled 

,'tnese   literature  Q  this  opinion;    even    those  who 

more  to  this  people  than  to  almost  all  the  Other  nations 

the  earth,     The  question  therefore  is  settled,  as  the 

who  seem  at  the  present  day  to  have  in  China  the 

greatest  regard  for  wisdom*     But  some  eminent  authors  deny 

PS  of  the  Chinese  held  similar  sentiments ;  and 

ok  thai  isly  to  the  coming  of  some  foreign  philosophers, 

ipally    Hindoos,  ho  pernicious  &  doctrine  was  scarcely  heard 

in  this  nation*     Let  us  listen  to  what  in  said  by  that  great 

ji,  himself  a  host,  T.  S.  Barer,  wh<  w  There  arc  torn 

he  Chinese,  who  in  their  writings  lay  down  a  principle 

*  Proctmialia  Declaratb  ad  Confucjuni,  part  '2.  iicct.  1,  pp.  F$*  fi7. 

amentsrii  Otigitjuw  Siniauum,  sect,  3.  p,  273,  ton*,  i\  Vlusei  Sinid*  See 
id  hy  tha  J^uiits,  ubi  supm,  p.  69 1  who  go  iat<i  till*  nut!-  IftnL 

voj,,  in.  O 
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of  all  things  different  from  this, — Tay  Kie.     But  since  these 
words  signify  a  great  termination  or  pole,   it  will,  I  think,  be 
evident    that    all    this   has  proceeded    from    some    philosophical 
ratiocination,  which  spurns  the  ancient  faith  of  their  ancestors. 
For  what  is  now  the  opinion  of  the  Brahmins  prevailed  also 
1700  years  ago  among  the  Chinese,  that  a  perpetual  succession  of 
worlds  existed  for  infinite  ages  before  our  time ;  so  that  some 
arose  out  of  others,  and  that  the  present  also,  as  it  proceeded 
from  its  predecessor,  so  when  its  cycle  is  accomplished  it  will 
terminate,  and  leave  behind  the  germ  of  another."     Let  us  take 
it  for  granted  that  these  statements  are  correct ;  for  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  refuse  to  credit  those  who  are  well  skilled 
in  Chinese  literature,  and  have  studied  with  great  diligence  the 
ancient  writings  of  that  people,  particularly  when  no  suspicion 
can  possibly  attach  to  them  of  any  sinister  design.     It  remains, 
therefore,  for  us  to  inquire  how  the  first  philosophers  among  the 
Chinese  reasoned  respecting  the  origin  of  things.     The  Jesuit 
editors  of  Confucius  say  that  they  attributed  a  beginning  to 
every  thing.     "  In  which,"  say  they,1  "  they  [the  modern  phi- 
losophers] are  at  variance  with  the  common  consent  of  Chinese 
antiquity,  which,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  its  traditions, 
t  assigned  a  beginning  to  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  first  man  and 
woman,  with  such  a  nicety,  as  even  unhesitatingly  to  state  the 
hour  in  which  they  began  to  exist."    Bayer  is  rather  more  in- 
dustrious on  this  point.     He  has  observed  out  of  the  treatise 
Siao-ul-lun  [Seaou-he5 — Davis]  or  "The  Instruction  of  Youth," 
which  the  Chinese  masters   are  accustomed  to  explain  to  the 
children,  that  the  ancient  sages  of  this  nation  called  the  principle 
of  all  things  Tay-ku,  and  also  Puen-ku.   [Pa-kua?]«  This  Tay-ku, 
though  some  incorrectly  think  it   to  be   the   name  of  a  very 
ancient  king,  he  contends,  in  accordance  with  Christian  Men- 
zeiius,  is  a  vast  eternity  existing  before  the  commencement  of  the 
universe.     "  The  Chinese,"  says  he,  "  have  received  from  their 
ancestors  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  a  vast  eternity  before 
the   beginnings   of    things,   which  they  concisely  call   Tay-ku, 
extreme  antiquity,  or  Puen-ku,  prime  antiquity."     From  these 
premises  and  explanations  he  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  opinion  of 
the  founders  of  the  Chinese   nation   respecting   the  origin  of 
nature,  in  the  following  terms  :3  "  Those  ancient  men  had  heard 
nothing  of  an  eternal  vicissitude  of  worlds  and  things ;  for  they 
thought  that  this  Tay-ku,  which  had  preceded  the  origin  of  the 
heaven  and  of  the  earth,  contained  a  tranquil  and  quiet  chaos  of 
all  things,  until  by  a  certain  impulse  it  put  on  motion  and  form  : 
which  opinion,  rightly  interpreted,  does  not  differ  greatly  from 

1  Ubi  supra,  p.  56. 

1  Coromentarii  Originum  Sinicarum,  sect.  8.  pp.  269.  270.  271. 

*  Vbimipm,  p.  272. 
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faith  of  the  patriarch!  and  erf  M  Tins  learned 

s  to  >er  than  this,  and  endeavours 

ve  that     l  the    same 

as    the    ;  Thales,    and   other*,    are    said    to 

I  :  u  that  fro  ,  as  the   material,  the   fermfl  of  all 
re  produced.*'     Let  all  this  be  taken  for  granted ;  for 

o  woo  1  > u t  c videnee,  to  accu  Be  o f  fake hood  let 1 1 

ve  spent  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  the  cxamina- 

ese  learning?      Yet   I   am   not  thus  induced   to 

that  the   early    Chinese    understood   and  believed    the 

iae  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing.     The  ancient  sages   of 

assigned  indeed  a  beginning  to  the  universe  and  to  the 

Ttu  Jit  that  eternity  contained  a  tranquil  and 

».  until  being  acted  upon  by  the  Deity  it 

the   form  w\  ent  it  wears.     But  tl 

<t  the    861  n   who   join    with    the    Deity    an 

mity  of  matter*  than  of  those  who  contend  that   nothing  was 

ice    before  the  universe   was   made  hy   God.     For  if 

rained  within  its  bosom  u  tranquil  and 

oe,  there  must  have  been  from  all  eternity  a  rude  and 

aaa  of  matter,  which  afterwards  submitted  iteel 

_■.    and    formative    hand   of    God.      Therefore,    the 

from  whom   these  statements  are  derived,  do  not 

y  that  the  ancient  Chinese  were  altogether  sound  ujton 

ibtnt,    The  Jesuits,  by  the  use  of  die  qualifying  expression, 

Jidently  show  that  they  did  not  venture  to  clear 

II  suspicion,  and  that  nothing  was  clearly  ascertainable 
their  ancient  books,  except  that  they  had  more  reason  and 

m  to  believe  in  the  eternity  of  the  universe*  The 
cd  Haver  only  says  that  the  opinions  lie  ascribes  to  the 
tiinese  in  some  measure  approached  to  Christian  truth, 
tally  if  a  favourable  interpretation  were  put  upon  them; 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  there  was  not  a  little 
renoe  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Christians  and  those 
he  ancient  Chinese   respecting  the  origin  of  the  umv 

n  if  we  should  grant  that  the  modern  philosophy 

lese   has   considerably   departed  from    the   ancient 

!    has   become   wonderfully    corrupt;     yet  still    m 

esti monies  are  required,  before  we  can  agree  that  the 

Chinese  believed  that  God  was  the  only  parent  and  author 

things  that  exi^t, 

OTL  From  the  Chinese,  I  proceed  to  the  Japanese  and 
i  regards  the  former,  Ludovic  Froes  relates1  that 

iqV4>  p*27i.  &<n 

H  iettCT  in  the  Fortuguete  language,  dated  from  Japan  In  the  year  1565,  quoted 
snauufi  Kirrher,  China  Ilkntiata,  pttl  :*.  «p.2.p.  142,  The  Portuguese  original 
follows  :— Que  nines  desto  muiidaceot  e  lcrmt*ercra  eie&doa  o  Fonibuin  tctnptf 

O  "St 
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Borne  of  this  nation  are  wiser  and  better  than  the  rest,  and  hold 
sentiments  widely  different  from  those  of  the  common  people 
respecting  their  deity  Amida.  For  they  were  persuaded  that 
this  god  existed  prior  to  the  formation  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
that  he  would  l>e  eternal;  that  all  things  were  made  and  framed 
by  him;  that  his  nature  or  essence  was  diffused  throughout 
heaven  and  earth ;  that  it  even  extended  far  beyond  both  these; 
and  lastly,  that  ail  things  were  governed  and  preserved  by  his 
providence.  Some  there  are  who  think  these  particulars  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  among  the  Japanese  there  were  not  wanting 
the  advocates  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing.  But  I  think  the 
matter  is  not  yet  quite  so  plain,  and  demands  a  little  further 
consideration.  Let  it  be  granted  that  Froes  correctly  under- 
stood the  sentiments  of  the  Japanese  with  whom  he  convened, 
and  did  not  inadvertently  accommodate  their  words  to  Christian 
doctrine ;  a  thing,  however,  that  is  very  often  done  by  those 
who  examine  into  the  religion  and  customs  of  foreign  nations. 
The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  his  words  is,  that 
this  sect  did  not  accede  to  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the 
universe ;  for  those  who  hold  that  the  Deity  formed  all  things 
out  of  eternal  matter,  would  not  hesitate  to  profess  and  approve  the 
sentiments  they  held  respecting  creation.  A  comparison  of  the 
Timteus  of  Plato  with  this  opinion  will  show  the  intimate 
alliance  between  the  two.  But  I  fear  that  Froes,  misled  by 
a  similitude  and  congruity  of  expression,  has  fallen  into  error 
on  this  point,  and  has  attributed  to  this  description  of  persons  a 
more  correct  sentiment  than  is  just,  For  Engelbert  Kaempfer, 
who  has  very  lately  inquired  into  the  sects,  religion,  and 
opinions  of  the  Japanese,  with  greater  sagacity  than  any  pre- 
ceding author,  has  met  with  nothing  in  the  whole  nation, 
but  ignorance  and  impiety ;  and  never  met  with  persons  of 
such  correct  sentiments,  though  he  had  diligently  perused 
their  sacred  writings  and  the  books  of  particular  sects,  and 
had  conversed  with  the  mystagogues  of  all  religions.  Three 
principal  sects  are  in  existence  amongst  the  Japanese.  The 
first  called  Sintos,  is  the  most  ancient,  and  seems  to  have 
been  originated  and  matured  in  the  island  itself.  The  second 
is  called  Budsdo,  or  "the  religion  of  foreign  deities,"  and 
was  brought  to  the  Japanese  from  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
Asia.  It  does  not  seem  to  differ  from  Brahminism.  The  third 
is  that  of  the  philosophers,  and  is  called  Siuto,  that  is,  "  the  way 
of  the  wise."  This  is  easily  recognised  by  those  acquainted  with 
oriental  religions,  as  approaching  very  near  to  the  modem  doc- 
trine of  the  Chinese ;  nor  is  this  denied  by  its  followers,  who 
hold  Confucius  in  high  veneration,  and  venerate  their  ancestors 

fbra  enunca  tivera  principk),  nem  havia  de  ter  fim,  e  qua  por  elle  foraon  creadai  todas  u 
conzas,  que  seu  ser  catava  dantro  na  terra  e  nos  ceoe. 
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md  the  souls  of  their  deceased  parents,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Chinese.  Those  called  Sintoe  entertain  the  multitude  with  tales 
respecting  the  gods  and  their  exploits ;  but  studiously  conceal 
their  real  doctrine  respecting  the  origin  of  nature,  and  only  dis- 
close it  to  their  disciples  after  a  terrific  oath  that  they  will  never 
discover  this  sublime  mystery  to  the  profane  and  stupid  multi- 
tude. But  Kaempfer,  out  of  the  book  of  this  sect  which  is 
called  Odaiki,  brought  this  doctrine  to  light;  upon  which 
elucidation,  it  was  found  to  be  worthy  of  eternal  oblivion.  For 
this  senseless  sect  think  that  the  being  who  created  and  formed 
all  things  was  produced  out  of  eternal  chaos  or  matter,  and 
made  all  things  by  a  certain  fatal  necessity.  The  words  of  the 
book  I  have  above  mentioned,  and  in  which  all  this  sacred  doc- 
trine is  contained,  are  as  follow  :6  "  In  the  beginning  of  the 
opening  of  all  things  a  chaos  floated,  as  fishes  swim  in  the  water 
for  pleasure.  Out  of  this  chaos  arose  a  thing  like  a  prickle, 
moveable  and  transformable.'  This  thing  became  a  soul  or 
spirit,  and  this  spirit  is  called  'Kunito  Kodatsno  Mikotto' "  There 
is,  I  think,  little  doubt  but  that  Froes  beard  one  of  this  sect 
describing  the  origin  of  the  universe,  and  interpreted  his  words 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Moses,  who  is  well  known  to  have 
declared  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  moved  the  waters  when  the 
universe  was  created  by  God ;  whence  it  has  happened  that  he 
also  accommodated  the  other  doctrines  of  this  philosophy  to 
agree  with  the  tenets  of  Christianity.  Those  who  follow  the 
religion  called  Budsdo  by  the  Japanese,  seem  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  a  certain  eternal  succession  of  worlds,  such  as  the  Stoics 
formerly  professed,  and  many  of  the  Hindoos  imagine.  The 
Sftodosju,  or  philosophers,  entertain  such  improper  sentiments 
respecting  all  religious  truth,  that  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
classing  them  among  Atheists.  Most  of  them  worship  no  god 
except  a  kind  of  soul  of  the  universe,  which  they  think  pervades 
all  things,  and  acts  only  by  fatality  and  necessity.  Some, 
though  they  admit  of  a  soul  as  distinct  from  body,  yet  deny  that 
it  is  the  parent  of  all  things,  and  are  even  so  senseless  as  to  think 
that  this  soul,  which  they  think  rules  and  governs  all  things,  was 
generated  and  produced  from  the  conjunction  of  the  heaven  and 
earth,  or  Yin  and  Yo.7  Both  kinds  think  the  world  to  be 
eternal,  and  that  men  and  animals  were  produced  by  the  power 
of  heaven,  and  of  the  five  terrestrial  elements.8 

XXIV.  In  inquiring  into  the  religion  and  opinions  of  the 
Hindoos  respecting  the  Deity  and  divine  things,  the  Hindoo  phi- 
losophers   are  principally   to   be   understood,   who   are    called 

•  Hiatonr  of  Japan,  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  p.  207. 
'  ksmpfer's  History  of  Japan,  lib.  3.  cap,  7.  pp.  249.  250. 

•Lb*  supra,  p.  250.  M  They  make  the  world  eternal,  and  suppose  men  and  animals 
to  kwvc  been  produced  by  Yin  and  Yo,  the  heaven  and  the  five  terrestrial  elements." 
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Brahmans  or  Brahmins,  and  who  have  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
for  wisdom  from  the  remotest  antiquity.     For  it  is  universal!/ 
admitted  by  all  that  have  visited  that  country,  that  the  rest  of 
the  people  are  buried  under  a  mass  of  senseless  fables  and  gross 
errors,  and  rarely  raise  their  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  abstract 
subjects.     And  therefore,  some  learned  men,  relying  upon  the 
narratives  of  some  travellers,  do  not  hesitate  to  reckon  these 
Brahmins  among  those  who  refer  the  origin  of  all  thinzs  and  of 
matter  itself  to  one  God.     But  if  there  be  any  thing  cpubtful, 
obscure,  and  uncertain,  it  is  the  religion  of  the  Brahmins,  of 
which  there  are  almost  as  many  opinions  as  there  are  authorities 
who  have  undertaken  to  explain  it ;  on  which  account  it  is  pot 
clear  what  they  think,  or  what  they  ought  to  think,  respecting 
the    origin  of   the    universe.      Some  say  that  they  maintain 
ah  eternal  series  of  successive  worlds,  and  that  the  modem 
Chinese   derived   this   doctrine  from   them  ;    an   opinion  that 
is  not  destitute  of  probability,  as  is  plain  from  what  M.  V. 
La    Croze 9    has    related    respecting    the    great    number  of 
worlds  spoken  of  by  them.     Others  say  that  they  hold  creation 
to  have  been  nothing  else  than  an  amplification  of  the  Divine 
nature,  and  say  that  when  the  Deity  purposed  to  create  the 
universe,  be  drew  the  material  of   all  tilings  from  his  own 
essence,  just  as  a  spider  draws  its  web  from  its  body ;  whence 
it  follows  that  all  things  are  identical  with  the  Deity,  and  that 
whatever  exists  is  part  of  the  divine  nature.10     A  similar  report 
makes  them  believe  that  the  Deity  himself  was  first  of  all  con- 
verted into  a  certain  kind  of  egg,  or  into  matter,  and  that  from 
this  egg,  or  rather  from  the  Deity,  emanated  heaven  and  earth, 
and  all  things.1     But  a  verv  different  account  is  given  out  of  the 
books  of  the  Hindoos,  by  Itortholomew  Ziegcnbalg,  who  is  well 
known  to   have   propagated   Christianity  among  them   in  our. 
own  time  with  great  zeal  and  considerable  success ;  for  he  savs 
that  when  the  sages  of  the  nation  are  questioned  respecting  the 
origin  of  nature,  they  produce  a  kind  of  genealogy  of  the  gods. 
They  say  that  the  first  of  all  this  imaginary  family  was  an  in- 
finitely powerful  being,  destitute  of  any  beginning,  whom  they  call 
Barabara  Wastu  ;  this  being,  who  is  identical  with  the  supreme 
Deity,  is  said  to  have  generated  eternity;  from  eternity  was 
generated  Tschiicen,  the  most  powerful  god ;  from  this  god  was 
born  the  goddess  Tshaddy ;  she  again  produced  Putadi,  or  the 
elementary  and  sensible  world.*     Thus  these   triflers   proceed, 
and  string  together  an  endless  series  of  gods  and  tilings,  mutually 

*  Histoire  du  Christianisme  (lea  Indus,  livre  6.  p.  407. 

10  Francois  Bernier,  Voyages  aux  Torres  du  Grand  Mogol,  torn.  2.  p.  164. 
1  La  Croze,  ubi  supra,  p.  4G2.  Sentiments  des  Philosophes  sur  1'  Origine  du  Monde, 
p.  150. 

*  Der  Kbnigl.  Danschen  Missionarien  Berichte  am  Ostindien,  torn.  1.  pt  1.  p.  47. 
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and  dependent  on  each  other,  until  after  a  long  train 
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le, 
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ic  creation   of  man.     I  have  contented  c 

he  fable.     But  I  suspect  that  ill! 

at  ml  opinion  which  makes  nil  tilings 

ne  natun  for  they  aajp  that 

hi]  omnipotent  nature  is  (he  source  whence  all 

tings  hi  I  ami   to  which  they  must  nil  return ;  so 

tlieir  meaning  i-  oh\ioua*     Another  form  of  lirnhmioism  is 

r,s  who-  \cy  and  diligence  are 

by  iUI  who  have  ha<l  occasion  to  give  their  attention 

m*      He    )  i:it    the    Brahmins    worship   one 

they   call   Vishnu ;  that   this  Deity  was 

to  Imve  produced  another  god  of  the  uaui> 

o  the  c\>  f  aught   else ;    and  that 

tfao  asked  whence  this  Brahma  wad  produced,  they  were  accm-- 

tafld  to  reply    that    the  god    was  made    from   a    Bower   whieh 

mj  rmense  abyss  before  the  creation  of  the  universe. 

i  that  Brahms  possessed  an  much  faith  aod   virtue,  that 

Deity  imparted  to  him  the  power  of  creating  the 

iural   world-     Here  arc  plainly  perceptible  the  f  an 

tag  the  eternity  of  matter*     For  what 
that  immense  vortex  in  which  floated  the  flower  from  which 
lima  was  pi  but  no   eternal  chaos-,  whieh  ihrsc    ridi- 

ontain  that  Brahma  afterwards  put  in  order  ?     It 
lumerate  many  more  ([anions,  that  ha. 
attributed  to  Hindoo  philosophers  by  the  writings  of 
who   have  lived   in   the  East*     But   this  is  unnecessary  ; 
in  those  which  have  already  been  adduced  su Hi- 
nt evidence  to   prove,  upon  an  attentive  consult- rat  ion,   that 
xtrieaUe    difficulties   attend   the    ascertainment    r.f   the    real 
o  of  the  Brahmins  respecting  the  origin  of  the  universe. 
several  more  opinions  among  them  upon  this 
d  every  one  embraces  which  he  pleases,  since  there  is 
.-■ted  to  bind  them  to   any  fixed  opinion-  \  for   I   am 
.■  that  those  who  have  reported  this  diversity 
*  le  and  doctrines  were  either  deceived  themselves,  or  wished 
others.     Hut  in   all  those  which  I  have  quoted,  or 
t  I  have  read,  there  is  none  accordant  with  Christian 
it  with  (  tine  we  profess  to  tielicve 

frttag  in  of  nature*     1  will  g£aa4  that  the  profeft 

:    of  these  opinions  do  not  agree  with    those .who   think 
t  the  aniverae  never  had  a  h  ,  and  that,  on  tl  ■ 

to  the  d  in  infinite 

e;   but  at   the   same  time  I  think   it 
t  some  of  them    had    such    erroneous  views   of  the  mctliud  of 

Icutocithmn,  pt,  2,  caj> 
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creation  as  to  make  little  or  no  difference  between  the  universe 
and  God,  while  the  rest  imagined  to  themselves  a  kind  of  eternal 
chaos  from  which  all  things  were  produced.  But  both  are  thus 
far  removed  from  Christians,  who,  unless  they  wish  to  contemn 
the  authority  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  cannot  but  abhor  both 
these  views.  But  if  (what  however  I  very  much  doubt)  any  of 
the  Hindoos  could  be  produced,  who  in  all  respects  approved 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  respecting  the  origin  of  nature,  it 
would  in  the  first  instance  be  necessary  to  ascertain  whether 
they  had  retained  inviolate  the  genuine  doctrine  of  their  an- 
cestors, or  whether  by  their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  ind 
the  disputations  of  the  missionaries,  they  had  introduced  into  it 
some  emendations ;  for  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  Brahmins,  particularly  thoee  upon  the  coasts,  have  derived 
no  small  advantage  from  their  conferences  with  Christians,  and 
being  constrained  by  the  force  of  truth,  have  in  some  respects 
accommodated  their  own  philosophy  to  Christian  doctrines. 

XXV.  It  may  perhaps  here  be  said,  that  no  account  should 
be  taken  in  this  inquiry  of  the  modern  Brahmins ;  since  they 
have  gradually  departed  in  innumerable  instances  from  the  laws 
and  customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  subsequently  to  the  Mogul 
conquest  have  become  almost  entirely  different  from  what  they 
were  before,  and  that  comparatively  few  of  them  understand  the 
dialect  in  which  their  ancient  books  are  written,  containing  the 
principles  of  Hindoo  philosophy ;  much  less  do  they  comprehend 
the  doctrines  of  the  ancients.     It  may  further  be  asserted  that 
great  latitude  of  opinion  lias  now   for  a  Jong   time  prevailed 
among  the  people ;  and  that  nothing  hinders  any  persons  from 
interpreting  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  their  ancestors  ac- 
cording to  their  own  will ;  that  the  poets  also,  who  have  had 
great  authority  among  them,  have  wonderfully  obscured  and 
corrupted  their' ancient  wisdom  by  their  fabulous  and  puerile 
embellishments ;    moreover,  that  most  of  them   are   altogether 
barbarous  and  ignorant,  and  use  many  expressions  the  meaning 
of  which  they  themselves  do  not  understand ;  that  the  boob 
from  which  is  drawn  the  picture  of  Hindooism  given  us  by  tra- 
vellers and  divines,  are  themselves  of  modern  origin,  and  com- 
posed subsequently  to  the  change  and  perversion  which  took 
place  in  the   form   and  constitution  of  ancient   doctrine.    On 
these  accounts  the  whole  question  may  be  turned  over  to  those 
Brahmins  who  lived  previously  to  this  change  taking  place  in 
Hindooism;  and  we  may  be  told  that  the   memory   of  these 
sages,  and  of  the  philosophy  which  they  taught,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Greek  writers,  while  even  to  the  present  day  a  sacred 
volume  is  preserved  among  themselves,  to  which  all  who  wish  to 
be  called  Brahmins  pledge  their  obedience,  though  they  differ 
wonderfully  from  each  other;  that  hence  alone  is  to  be  ascer- 
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true  and  genuine  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  and  that 

of  the  modern  nation  should  be  left  to  their  authors, 

not  deny  that  all  this  is  to  a  great  extent  true;  and  I 

well  aa  many  other  considerations,  m 

ptten  who  undertake  to  discuss  the  religions  <>t   the 

■I     Li  ke  tins  course,  nud  see  whether  id  we 

jmm  that  tl.  t  sages  of  India  entertained  a  correct 

nil  n  respecting  the  origin   of   the  universe,   and  that  their 

teriiy,  if  they  would  be  worthy  of  them,  must  conform  to  it 

o,     The  opinions  of  the  ancient  Brahmins  are  explained  by 

gasthencs,  in   Strabo/     He  esys  that  they  "  considered  the 

Terse  to  have  been  produced  and  to  he  corrupt  ibte,  and  that 

was  of  a  spherical   shape,"  tin    yap   yEwqr&c    4   koVjioc   wal 

<a\  ori  GtpmpQuctit:,  w  that  Groo  was  it-  manager  and 

id  that  he  j«?rvaded  the  whole/'  on  Stoonfo  avrov  khI 

£rv  0toc   &t    &\ou  ?t(nrttpot7i)Ktv  avrov^   u  that  water  WU  the 

1,"    rijc    tl    KOnftuTTuttfUj    ap\r)    TO    Vtihtp,       I  pass 

r  other  particulars,  less  relevant  to  the  matter  in  hftDcL    With 
entirely  agrees  what  U  said   by  1 'hi  lust  rat  us  or  (if  the  stip- 
lion  i  red  )  •Jarchas,  the  prince  of  Hindoo  philosophers, 

sd  by  PhilostratOfip*     Among  other  particulars*  he  very 
dares  that  the  world  is  an  animal,  and  in  order  to  iilus- 
e  this  doctrine  he  compares  it  with  a  ship,  and  ascribes  to  the 
who  made  this  animal  the  principal  share  in  the  government 
this ahips  associating  with  him  minor  gods:  Tiju  ^h*  yij 
>ri|i'    *at    TiXuttiTUTtiv    tCpav    awftcoriov  Sttp  ytvviropt  n 
Z*fH_>vr  "  The  first  and  moat  perfect  place  may  he  given  to 
d  the  producer  of  this  animal."     Let  all   this  he  taken  for 
nted  ;  for  who  would  venture  to  assert  the  contrary  ?     Put 
it  is  very  insufficient  to  prove  that  the  Brahmins  osaig 
to  matter  itself.     For  to  say  that  the  win 
Jed  by  God,  to  hold  that  the  Deity  supplier  the  pl:i< 
»ul  to  the  world*  and  that  the  universe  may  again  be  diss' 

lb,  is  after  all  com  pat  i  hie  with  1  belief  that  the  matter 
rlf  of  which  the  universe  was  composed  was  destitute  both  of 
inning  and  end*  I  know  not  how  it  baa  happened  that 
Hed  nlen,  when  they  read  that  any  of  the  ancient >  taught 
I  was  the  maker  of  the  universe,  at  once  conclude  that 
y  held  the  whole  circle  of  Christian  truth  in  reference  t 
tin  of   nature;  ifl   it   the   admission    that    the    unh 

with   sayinc   that  matter  was  made  also* 

re  no  help  for  the  Hindoos  is  to  be  obtained  out    >t 

Grotk    writers,   we   mu?t  next  come  to  their  own   bouks, 

oil  i hey  assert  to  be  divine  and  given  to  them  by  the  founder 


Googniphia,  lib.  1 

Vita  ApoUonii  Ti'nn*i.  lib.  3*  cap.  34,  f,  125.  &c. 
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of  their  nation.  There  is  still  extant  among  the  Brahmins  a 
very  ancient  collection  of  books,  which  they  call  the  Veil. 
These  this  ignorant  nation  say  that  they  received  from  the  god 
Brahma  himself;  these  they  revere  with  great  zeal  and  vene- 
ration, nay  even  with  profounder  reverence  than  Christians  do 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  They  are  allowed  to  be  read  by 
none  even  of  the  Brahminical  order,  except  by  those  who  have 
been  previously  prepared  by  a  sacred  ceremony,  and  freed  from 
all  impurities  of  mind  and  body.  These  books,  in  short,  they  bold 
to  be  the  only  rule  and  standard  of  all  religion  and  wisdom,  and 
there  is  no  Brahmin  who  will  not  allow  that  all  their  know- 
ledge is  contained  in  the  precepts  contained  in  them,  though 
they  are  otherwise  divided  amongst  themselves  by  diversity  of 
sentiments.  I  will  grant  that  the  real  religion  of  the  Hindoos 
is  to  be  drawn  from  this  volume  alone,  and  in  common  with 
other  authors  I  wish  that  very  shortly  this  most  ancient 
document  may  be  published  and  translated  into  a  language 
better  understood.  But  the  Brahmins  say  that  this  law  » 
written  for  and  binding  upon  themselves  alone;  on  which 
account  they  preserve  it  with  the  greatest  care,  and  will  not  allow 
it  even  to  be  seen  by  any  but  those  of  their  own  caste,  but  least 
of  all  will  they  allow  any  Europeans,  whom  they  consider  to  be 
profane  persons,  to  meddle  with  it  And  after  all  the  attempts 
of  the  Jesuits  (who  have  imitated  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Brahmins,  and  said  that  they  were  Brahmins  from  the 
north),  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Veda,  they  have  never  been  able 
to  accomplish  their  purpose ;  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  golden 
fleece  of  old  was  never  so  strictly  guarded  as  this  law,  supposed 
by  the  Hindoos  to  be  divine.  Some  particulars,  I  am  aware 
have  been  given  us  by  learned  men  of  the  general  plan  and 
argument  of  this  work,  which  they  profess  to  have  received  by 
oral  communication  from  the  Brahmins ;  but  these  are  few  in 
number  and  mutually  contradictory,  so  that  it  is  evident  either 
that  their  Indian  authorities  deceived  them,  or  otherwise  were 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  own  literature.  I  pass  by 
other  considerations  of  which,  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
I  could  easily  take  notice,  and  will  touch  only  upon  what  is  here 
in  question,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  the  universe, 
as  given  in  the  Veda.  Those  authorities  who  have  explained 
this  subject  more  fully  and  accurately  than  others,  Abraham 
Roger,  Bouchet  the  Jesuit,  and  Francis  Bernier,  agree  that  it  is 
divided  into  four  books ;  that  the  first  of  these  treats  of  God, 
the  universe,  its  origin,  primary  matter,  and  similar  topics ;  but 
they  do  not  specify  what  is  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  which  this 
book  contains.  Abraham  Roger  intimates  that  it  teaches  that 
the  supreme  Deity  first  of  all  produced  the  god  Brahma  from  a 
flower  floating  in  the  vast  abyss,  and  that  Brahma  afterward* 
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all  other  things,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,     Rcraicr 

It  T-  chief  of  all  tl  began  the 

iniverse,  he  produced  first,  of  all  thi 

u    [Vishnu],  and    Mehtthdeu 
the   tirsit  the  univi.-r  the 

i  by  the  last  it   will  be  deal 
tihet,  the  moat  i  Lithority,  bo  Bur  us  I  know,  h 

the  point,  who,  writing  to  P.  D.  Huet,7  respecting 
of  the  Umhmuis,  merely  says  that  it  it  in 

nothing  existed   hut    the  Deity 
1  that  the  Deity  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  ;  a 
urine  which   this  Jesuit  thinks  docs  not  widely  differ  from 
tfoaes  respecting  the  origin  of  nature.*     A 
reports  with  each  other  will  show  that  they 
different  as  to  be  irreconcileable,  or  incapable  of  re- 
to  one  system.     It  will  also,  I  think,  unleu  I  am 

ed  that  they  do  not  throw  sufficient  light  upon 
trine  of  the  Brahmins  respecting  the  universe,  and 
intenance  to  the  suspicion  that  the  ancient  Kim 
nity  to  matter,  than  to  the  opposite  opinion.     For 
is   water,    or   the  immense   vortex,   which    they   say 
sted  from  the  beginning  with  God,  but  the  chaos  spoken  of 
rreek  poets,  or  the  undigested  material  which,  according 
Plato,  WttS  skilfully  I   by  the  Deity  fur  the  benefit 

human    race?       And  what  can  he  stud  of  the  flower  from 
iih  B  he  creator  of  the   world,  is  reported  to  b 

D  horn  ?     Would  it  be  altogether  an  unground 
t  this  nation  is  not  i\ir  removed   from  the  opinion  of  the 
»De*e,  who,  as  we  ban  nerved,  were  pewuadfld 

the  f  ive  nature  which  arranged  the  mass  of  matter, 

iced  from  the  bosom  of  matter  itself,  and  had  1» 
nity  concealed  within  it?     Hut  I  am  unwilling  to  d 
ra  by  conjectures,  and  only  wiah  them  to  hear  in  m 
the  ancient  sages  of  India  do  not  seem  to  have  been  bed 
the  moderns. 

YXVL  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  Phoenicians,   a  fiuoo 
aid  formerly  much  lauded  by  several  authorities,     If 
bins  is  to  be  believed,   they  were  very  little  better  than 

i,    trim.  2,  p,  135.     Beruk-T  calls 
suirnes  from   the  other*  ;  but  it  is  plain  from   hi* 
3  of  the  same  collection,  which  i&  culled  by  the  II 

0  B  e  found   in   the  Lettrea  tdifi  u 


in, 


i  0).  L»  ivaeit'Jtii'luiice  tie  ce  trait  ifec  II  premier  eh*;>ajt  dc  In 
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atheists,  and  worshipped  no  other  gods  than  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  to  which  they  ascribed  the  origin  and  destruction  of  ill 
things.     <2>ofvtjea£9  says  he,9  atravrwv  Karix*i  Atfryoc  {Xiov  til 
at\i'ivr)v   teal  aaripaQ  Siovg  awoipyvai,  u6vove   re   ilvai  rife  tw 
5\tov  ytvlotws  fcal  <pdopa<;  alrlovg,  "  The  Phoenicians,  it  u  re- 
ported, considered  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to  be  gods,  and  the 
only  causes  of  generation  and  corruption."    He  repeats  the  tune 
thing  in  other  passages,  and  studiously  confirms  them  from  those 
well-known  fragments  which  are  attributed  to  Sanchoniathon,  a 
very  celebrated  philosopher  of  this  nation.     And  this  opinion  of 
his  is  approved  by  the  most  acute  writers.     But  so  severe  an 
accusation  against  the  Phoenicians  has  been  rebutted  by  Edmund 
Dickinson,  who,  in  opposition  to.  Eusebius  and  so  many  learned 
men,   places  them   in  the  number  of  those  who  suppose  the 
Supreme  Deity  to  be  the  framer  and  parent  of  matter.   "  Hence," 
says  he,10  "  the  cosmogony  of  the  Phoenicians  plainly  teaches,  that 
not  only  the  universe  but  also  its  material,  which  was  aropi 
Krfo-cctf?,  the  seed  of  creation,  is  ysvvrrrbv,  or  produced."    But 
either  this  learned  man  has  wished  to  deceive  us,  or  was  hindered 
by  his  prepossessed  opinions  from  perceiving  the  truth  himself. 
The  cosmogony  in  which  he  fancies  he  finds  such  exalted  wis- 
dom  are   those   very   remains   of  Sanchoniathon   from  which, 
Eusebius  contends,1  it  is  evident  that  the  Phoenicians  philoso- 
phized respecting  the  origin  of  the  universe  in  so  impious  and 
wicked  a  manner  as  even  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  Deity 
altogether:  Totavrr)  filv  aitTwv  r\  KO<Tfioyov(a,  avriicpvc  a&orijra 
tiaayovtra,  "  Such  then  is  their  cosmogony,  evidently  introducing 
atheism."     The  words  which  led  him  [t)ickinson  J  to  adopt  his 
opinion  are  the  following:   Ka\  Ik  ravrr\Q  lylvero  iraaa  enropo 
ktI<t£<0s  ko\  yiviais  rwv  o\wv,  «  And  from  this  all  the  seed  of 
creation  and  the  generation  of  all  things  existed."     Tiiis  learned 
man  was  persuaded  that  the  term  awopa  jerfoewe  meant  matter, 
and  that  it  was  said  to  be  generated  and  produced  by  God;  bat 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  this ;  for  the  being 
from  which  Sanchoniathon  says  this  "  seed  of  creation"  existed, 
was  not  the  Deity,  but  Mot,  as  the  Phoenicians  called  it,  an 
indescribable  kind  of  existence  which,  as  he  himself  says,  some 
called  "  mud,"  and  others  "  the  corruption  of  the  watery  mix- 
ture."    What  can  be  imagined  more  opposed  to  Christian  doc- 
trine than  this  ?     This  "  seed  of  creation"  was  not  the  primary 
material  of  all  things,   which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Phoenicians,  existed  long  before  what  they  called  Mot ;  but  it 
was  a  certain  disposal  of  matter  to  receive  those  forms  into 
which  it  was  afterwards  changed  when  the  creation  and  produc- 

•  Propamtio  Evnngdica,  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  p.  17. 
10  Physice  Vetus  et  Vera.  cap.  12.  p.  198. 
1  Ubi  supra,  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  p.  S3. 
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*  all  things  look  place.     Indeed  I  am  30  far  from  agreeing 
hotc  who  find  no  small  portion  of  divine  truth  in  t 

the  PbaeoiciajiB,  us  explained  by  S  iathon,  thai  I 

contrary  that  Eusebius  accurately   \»  the 

this  system ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  nation 
iated  with  those  who  hold  that  all  things  v. 
laced  from  an  eternal  matter  by  a  certain  power  and  law  of 
mmire,  and  who  exclude  the  Deity  altogether  from  the  creal 
of  the  universe     If  the  Phoenicians  are  to  be  taken  as  g  u  ides,  it 
first  of  all  be  believed  that  from  all  eternity  there  existed  a 
certain  darksome  atmosphere,  pregnant  with  a  certain  spirt  i 

1  me  time  a  turbid,  rude,  and  undigested  chaos;  and  also 
se   two  principles  are  destitute  both  of  beginning  and 
end.    I  low   absurd  U  all   this,   and  how  injurious  tow 

tjrl     For  these  men  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  other  to >d 
than  a  certain  spirit  mixed  with  a  gloomy  atmosphere,     Nor  in 
I  any  better*     This  spirit  was  once  inflamed  with  a  love 
haos,  and  therefore  united  itself  with  it.     This  conjunction 
of  spirit  and  of  rode  matter  thay  call  wf&fyv  or  desire  :  and  from 
-ir«'  they  suppose  to  have  been  derived  the  commencement 
creation.     The  purport,  of  all  this  it  ia  not  difficult  to  oonj 
ore.     After  spirit  had  insinuated  itself  into  eternal  matter  and 
ttrvnded  it,  there  existed  in  it  a  certain  blind  impetus  to  gene- 
rate and  produce  from  itself  all  things   that  were  afterwards* 
r  is  it  their  theory,  as  one  might  suppose,  that  this 
acted    by  a  plan  and  method,  and  arranged  matter  by  a 
»ncerted  design;  for  it  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  un- 
crtake  any  thing  of  this  description.     It  was  on  the  com 

•  •  1 1 ; ■  t  would  take  place,  and  did  not  foresee  what  would 
that  is,  all  things  happened  by  necessity  and  fatality. 
trp§vfjta9  says    Sunchoniathon,  oW  iytvwtfKt  njf  ovtgu 
Wdif,  "  The  spirit  did  not  know  ita  own  work,"  or  those  things 
hieh   ensued   from    its   conjunction    with   matter.     From    the 
ion  of  spirit  and  chaos  was  born  Mot,  a  certain  slime  ,or  mud, 
1    have   already   shown;  Mot  produced  first  of  all  the  sun, 
joon,  and  stare;  the  stars  afterwards  by  their  heat  and  power 
n*  rated  mankind    and   animals.     Fine   wisdom  truly !  which 
readily  embraced  by  all  who  wish  to  expel  the  Deity 
the  universe, 
XXVI I.   Some  leaned   men  of  considerable  ability  and  ex- 
ive  reading  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the  ancient  1/cr- 
M  also  r  non  of  matter  to  the  Supreme  Deity, 

id  that  their  modern  descendants  entertain  equally  correct  sen- 
men  te.  But  I  have  never  met  with  any  thing  in  ancient  or 
nderu  writings  which  should  make  me  assent  to  this  prop*  «i- 
on,  nor  do  I  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  has  ever  h<  en 

Iduecil  by  the  authors  who  have  embraced  this  opinion.     If  we 
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may  believe  Herodotus,  the  ancient  Persians  were  so  far  remote 
from  the  truth,  that  they  acknowledged  no  supreme  Deity, 
except  one  that  was  substantial  and  corporeal.  For  he  says 
that  "they  call  the  whole  circle  of  heaven  Jupiter,"  rbv  wi-Ao* 
TTiivra  tov  ovpavov  Aim  KctXiovrtg.2  But  I  have  already  said 
elsewhere,  that  the  Greeks  seem  to  me  to  have  attributed  m 
erroneous  a  sentiment  to  the  Persians,  because  they  made  use  of 
no  temples,  and  worshipped  the  Deity  in  the  open  air  in  mora*- 
•  tains.  I  should  therefore  set  lightly  by  this  testimony,  and,  not 
to  be  prolix,  I  will  grant  not  only  that  the  Persians  worshipped 
one  omnipotent  and  eternal  Deity,  but  also  thought  that  by  the 
power  and  might  of  this  Deity  the  universe  was  created.  It 
only  remains  that  those  who  desire  to  favour  the  Persians  should 
point  out  but  one  passage  of  some  ancient  writer  from  which  it 
may  be  apparent  that  the  very  nature  of  all  things  was  eonri- 
dered  by  them  to  be  the  work  of  the  Deity.  Snch  a  supposition 
as  this  appears  to  me  to  be  incredible,  upon  a  consideration  of 
the  absurd  fables  of  this  people  respecting  the  two  principle*  of 
nature,  Oromasdes  and  Ahriman,  and  also  what  they  say  about 
Mithras  and  other  matters.  Those  who  at  the  present  day  wish 
to  appear  to  retain  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Persians,  have 
already  for  some  time  very  greatly  departed  from  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  their  ancestors,  and  nave  accommodated  many 
of  their  tenets  to  agree  with  the  opinions  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans, in  order  that  they  may  live  with  greater  security  among 
them ;  and  this  is  not  denied  by  those  who  in  other  respects 
make  great  account  of  this  nation  because  of  their  antiquity. 
They  cannot  therefore .  be  competent  witnesses  to  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  Persians.  But  neither  do  I  recollect  that  any 
thing  has  been  produced  from  their  sacred  books  to  prove  that 
their  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  the  universe  was  entirely 
correct.  Learned  men,  who  have  expressly  inquired  into  their 
opinions  respecting  theology,  have  said  that  the  common  opinion 
of  this  nation  was  that  Goa  at  six  periods,  consisting  of  unequal 
numbers  of  days,  and  included  within  the  space  of  a  year, 
created  the  world  and  all  its  several  parts.  That  in  the  first 
period,  which  contained  fifty-five  days,  the  heaven  was  created; 
in  the  second,  containing  sixty  days,  the  waters ;  in  the  third 
the  earth ;  in  the  fourth  plants  and  trees ;  in  the  fifth  animals; 
and  that  lastly,  in  the  sixth,  mankind  came  into  existence.3 
These  particulars,  I  will  admit,  are  not  very  different  from  what 
is  related  by  the  divinely  inspired  Moses ;  and  I  apprehend  they 
are  taken  from  the  Christian  or  Jewish  scriptures,  rather  than 
born  in  the  gardens  of  Persia.     But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  from 

»  Lib.  1.  Beet.  131.  p.  55. 

B  Thomas  Hyde,  Historia  Rcligionis  Veterum   Peraarum,  p.  64.  &c.  and  Henry 
Lord,  Account  of  the  Religion  of  the  Parse**,  pp.  6.  41.  &c. 
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at  they  ascribed  a  beginning  to  matter;  for  although 

was  at  first  created  by  God,.h  fa 
whether  ilitv   suppoeed  that  it  waft  produced  oral 
<«Lit  of  i  certain  eternal  matter.     To  my  owb  mind. 

robahle,  and  that  for  several   reasons, 
ke  of  brevity,  I  now  pans  by. 
XVIII*   Home  respectable  writer*  assert  that  the  Etruscan* 
o  in  the  investigation  of  natural  causes  than 
ioaa     Let  them  enjoy  this  reputation;   while  we   ha 
urn  will  I  liberty  to  investigate,  if  possible*  how  far 

bad  advanced  in  wisdom  and  learning  in  this  respect     I  li- 
ve met  with  more  fragec  of  Etruscan  superstition  and 
titan  of  wisdom  in  ancient  bookfl  which  speak  of  them;  and 
1   think*    will    be    absented  to  by  all  impartial  judge 

1  opinions.     Bnt  still  the  Iv  Ivo- 

;  who,  though  they  do  not  deny  that  this  people  erred  in 

from  tlie  truth,  yet  make  no  doubt  of  tlicir  b< 
dox  in  reference  to  the  universe  and  Its  creation,  '1 
3,  ab  the  originator  of  this  favourable  opinion,  a  certain 
own  author*  whose  worth  have  been  preserved  by  Suidae.* 
:  yrrheuians  or  Tusqws  hold  that  the  God 
bom  all  things  were  created/  would  occupy  twelve  thou- 
re  in  the  fabrication  of  his  work*;  that  in  the  first 
and  vears  the  heavens  and  the  earth* were  formed  by  him; 
next  to  these  the  visible  hi  I  'acted  ;  then  the 

,nd  all  the  waters  were  made;  from  hence  the  sim,  m 
rtar#   were   p  ;    that  to  these   succeeded    ihc  birds, 

it  and  other  animals;  and  that  the  creation  of  man 

the  whole  work;  that  in  each  of  thi  the 

■ii  - ;  that  therefore  sis  thousand  y< 

?d  before  man  wi  d  bj  God;  and  that  the  human 

the  other  six   thousand  wars  on  the  earth. 

irraLion  terminates  here:  but  it  is  very  probable  that 

Strut  jlit  ts  added t  that  at  the   close  of  the  twelve 

aikd   year?   the   v  uld   be  destroyed,  and  would  be 

trueted  anew  by  God.      For  it  is  apparent  from  Phi- 

;  that  they  behoved  that  after  the  lapse  Of  a  curtain  number 

are  fixed   In  the   Dei  ivl.icb  they  called  w  the  great 

lution  of  ad  things  usually  t<  I  will 

r  el   with  those  who  will  have  that  this   writer,  fi ! 

Su<  rthj  of  rdl  credit;  although  I 

:  perhaps  jnatly  ;e  in  this  respect;  hut  I 

•end  that  very  little  can  be  drawn  from  tins  testimony 

thai  the  Etruscans  held  the  sitnr  views  ;is  the  Chris- 


*  Lexicon,  i-  x&pa* 
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tians  respecting  the  Creation  of  the  universe.     For  not  a  word 
can  be  found  in  this  account,  to  show  that  they  thought  that 
matter  arose  into  being  at  the  command  of  God,  not  having  had 
any  previous  existence.     On  the  contrary,   some   ports  of  it 
induce  me  to  believe  that  this  doctrine  never  entered  their  mindt 
They  say  that  the  Deity,  forsooth,  consumed  six  thousand  yean 
in  the  preparation  and  embellishment  of  this  world.     But  1k 
infinitely  powerful  God,  whose  will  all  things  obey,  who  is  able 
by  a  word  to  bring  all  things  into  existence  out  of  nothing,  doa 
not  require  so  much  time  to  prepare  and  produce  what  he  wilk 
Therefore  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  ancient 
Etruscans  thought  that  some  obstacle  prevented  the  Deity  from 
finishing  his  work,  and  consumed  so  great  a  number  of  yean  in 
its  fabrication.     What  hindrance,  then,  was  the  cause  of  sodb 
slowness  to  the  Creator?     Was  it  in  his  own  nature,  or  extend 
to  him  ?     It  will  be  the  same  thing  to  my  argument,  whichever 
view  be  embraced.     If  the  Divine  Being  himself,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Etruscans,  was  so  weak  in  his  own  nature  as  not  to  be 
able  to  perform  his  designs  at  once,  I  can  never  persuade  mwdf 
that  they  attributed  to  him  the  greatest  of  all  possible  achiere- 
ments,  the  creation  of  matter  out  of  nothing.     If  the  cause  be 
sought  for  externally  to  the  Deity,  an  eternal  matter  will  it 
once  be  brought  into  supposition.     This  it  was,  unless  I  am 
much  mistaken,  which  by  its  obstinacy,  inertness,  and  depravity, 
prevented  the  Deity  from  more  speedily  accomplishing  his  de- 
signs.    When  to  this  I  add  what  I  have  already  quoted  from 
Plutarch  respecting  the  "  great  vearw  imagined  by  the  Etruscans, 
I  readily  agree  that  they  formed  one  sect  with  those  who  held  a 
kind  of  eternal  succession  of  worlds ;  a  tenet  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  truths  we   profess   to  believe.     I  have  now 
therefore  gone  over  the  principal  nations  who  liave  been  in  such 
good  standing  with  the  learned,  that  they  have  wished  to  set  the 
tenets  taught  by  them  respecting  the  creation  of  the  universe  en 
a  par  with  the  divine  doctrines  of  Christianity.     For  I  am  un- 
willing to  enter  upon  a  discussion  respecting  the  ancient  North- 
ern nations,  and  some  of  the  people  of  America,  who  have  found 
advocates  of  a  similar  character ;  since  the  whole  ancient  history 
of  these  people  is  too  barren  and  obscure  to  afford  any  solid  and 
certain  data  respecting  their  religion. 

XXIX.  It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  later 
Platonists,  who,  proceeding  from  Egypt,  propagated  their  doc- 
trine through  almost  all  the  more  civilized  regions  of  the  world, 
and  are  not  destitute  of  friends  and  favourers  at  the  present  day. 
Not  a  few  authors  of  talent  have  failed  in  the  explanation  of  the 
views  and  opinions  of  this  sect,  partly  because  they  have  inter- 
preted their  style  and  diction  in  accordance  with  vulgar  usage, 
and  partly  because  they  have  not  properly  observed  that  many 
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ogs  said  by  them  are  to  be  taken  in  a  state  of  reason,  or  of 
tfa/  abstraction,  to  use  scholastic  language.  And  I  fear  that 
b  has  been  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Some  of  the 
ient  Christians  put  so  favourable  an  interpretation  on  some 
these  Platonic  dogmas  respecting  the  universe,  as  to  think 
y  differed  not  at  all  from  their  own  doctrines.  This  is 
>wn  by  JEneas  Gazaeus,  a  very  famous  philosopher  of  the  fifth 
itury,  who,  in  confutation  of  those  Platonists  who  held  that 
i  universe  was  eternal,  and  denied  that  either  it  or  the  matter 
which  it  is  composed  ever  had  a  beginning,  opposes  to  them 
i  pillars  of  the  Platonic  school ;  and  contends  that  Plotinus 
I  Porphyry,  as  well  as  the  Oracles  called  Chaldaean,  exhibited 
same  views  respecting  matter  as  the  Christian.  His  words 
as  follow :  Ov  yap  aylvvrjroc  ovS*  avap\og  ri  vXij'  tovto  <js 
XaXSaXoi  SiSaaicovtn  koI  b  RopQvpioc'  hnypatyu  $2  icaff  oXov 
3</3Afoi>,  8  etc  fdaov  wpoayti  twv  XoASafojv  ra  X6yia'  iv  olc 
ovivai  rriv  vXqv  la\vpli%rai9  icai  to  TlXayrtvov  Siavotywv 
Xiov  5&v  ra  Kara  fvaiv  irov  \iyu,  ayivvqrov  Srj  tlvai  rrjv 
v  koI  to  iv  ap\aiQ  Tidivat,  log  adtov  Srfy/ua  irapatTrfriov.7  This 
age  is  thus  translated  into  Latin  by  Caspar  .Barth :  Materia 
.  neque  ingenerata,  neque  caret  principio.  Hoc  quidem  et 
Jdaei  te  docuerint  et  Porphyrius,  libro  quern  Catholon  scrip- 
producendis  eorumdem  dogmatibus  compositum.  In  hoc 
am  esse  materiam  convincit,  et  Plotini  enarrans  commenta- 
i  statuit,  opinionem  eorum,  qui  sylvam  illam  ingenitam  et 
cipii  expertem  docent,  in  Deum  impietatis  explodendam. 
s  version  labours  under  several  inaccuracies,  which  will  be 
tediately  apparent  upon  a  comparison  of  the  Greek  with  the 
in ;  and  the  worst  of  which  is,  that  the  words  ku&  o\ov  and 
r  context  are  rendered  by  Barth  as  if  Porphyry  had  left 
nd  him  a  book  called  Catholon,  and  that  in  it  he  had  only 
scted  the  oracles  of  the  Chaldaeand,  No  book  of  this  de- 
)tion,  written  by  Porphyry,  is  extant;  nor  do  Gazaeus' words 
tire  us  to  believe  that  in  the  volume  which  is  here  men- 
ad  he  had  merely  collected,  or  perhaps  explained,  the  oracles 
tie  Chaldaeans.  This  error  has  been  already  noticed  by  the 
led  Lucas  Holstenius,  who  denies  that  the  words  Ka&  o\ov 
the  title  of  a  book,  and  translates  the  period  thu&:8  Hie  enim 
rrum  librum  conscripsit,  quo  Chaldseorum  oracula  producit, 
•us  materiam  esse  genitam  confirmatur.  But  neither  can  I 
e  agree  with  him.  I  rather  suspect  that,  after  all,  the  title 
>me  book  of  Porphyry's  is  here  mentioned  by  Gazaeus,  but 
his  text  is  corrupted  by  the  carelessness  of  transcribers.  He 
«,  I  imagine,  ica^'  uXijc*  and  refers  to  the  volume  which, 

7  In  Theophrasto,  seu  Dialogo  de  Opificio  Mundi,  p.  56*. 
•  De  ViU  et  Scriptis  Porphyrii,  cap.  9.  p.  56.  ed.  Cantab. 
>L.  III.  P 
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according  to  Suidas,  Porphyry  wrote  wtpi  vAqc>  or  "  On  Primary 
Matter."  And  this,  I  think,  is  evident  both  from  the  nature  tf 
the  case  (for  the  discourse  here  is  respecting  matter),  and  iho 
because  Gazsus  adds  that  a  certain  treatise  of  Plotinus  was  ex- 
pounded in  this  book  by  Porphyry ;  for  a  book  of  Plotinus  «yl 
SXvic  is  still  extant,  which  doubtless  his  disciple  endeavoured  to 
elucidate  in  this  work.  Many  among  the  moderns  have  followed 
these  authorities  among  the  ancients,  and  have  not  hesitated  to 
affirm  that  Plato  and  all  his  genuine  disciples  thought  that  mil- 
ter was  produced  and  created  by  God.  Among  these  the  fint 
place  may  be  assigned  to  Bessarion,  who  says,9  "  God  also  pro- 
duced matter  itself,  and  imparted  to  it  such  an  existence  as  to 
be  inseparable  from  form ;  this  is  the  opinion  of  Plato  respecting 
matter,  as  well  as  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Amelius,  Jamblichufi, 
Syrianus,  Proclus,  and  of  all,  in  short,  who  have  followed  the 
doctrine  of  Plato.  This  also,  Jamblichus  informs  us,  was  the 
belief  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  since  he  affirms  that  Hermes 
held  that  matter  was  produced  from  substantiality."  But  here 
Bessarion  is  not  quite  accurate,  since  he  ascribes  the  same 
opinion  to  all  the  Platonists,  which,  as  will  presently  appear,  is 
not  at  all  possible ;  nor  does  he  in  any  way  favour  those  who  affirm 
that  the  later  Academy  embraced  the  opinion  of  Christians  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  universe,  since  he  does  not  in  the  least 
deny  that  this  sect  at  the  same  time  attributed  eternity  to  the 
universe.  Livius  Gralantes10  has  written  with  more  accuracy  and 
diligence  on  this  point,  whose  treatise,  rightlv  divided  into  its 
several  parts  and  divisions,  but  with  the  omission  of  whatever 
does  not  pertain  to  the  main  purpose,  I  will  here  introduce. 

Gralantes  inscribes  the  chapter  in  which  he  discusses  this  sub- 
ject with  the  following  title :  "  Was  the  universe  created  out  of 
nothing,  or  out  of  pre-existing  matter  ?"  In  the  chapter  itself 
he  divides  the  Platonists  into  three  classes.  In  the  first  class  he 
includes  those  who  thought  matter  to  be  equally  eternal  with 
the  Deity,  of  whom,  he  observes,  Plato  himself  is  usually  ac- 
counted the  leader  and  head.  To  this  he  subjoins  a  second  class, 
of  those  who  thought  indeed  that  matter  was  created  and  pro- 
duced by  God,  but  at  the  same  time  held  that  the  universe  was 

•  Lib.  2.  contra  Calumniatorem  Platonis,  cap.  5. 

10  Comparatio  Christian®  Theologiae  cum  Platonica.  The  great  J.  A.  Fabrichw 
was  in  error  when  he  said,  Bibliotheca  Gncca,  lib.  2.  cap.  12.  p.  464.  that  Galanteshsd 
adduced  passages  from  Syrianus,  Hermias,  Damascius,  and  Priscianus  Lydius,  which 
prored  that  these  philosophers  favoured  the  idea  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing.  Fnr 
Galantes  does  not  quote  the  passages  of  these  authors,  but  only  mentions  their  names ; 
nor  does  he  say  that  they  held  the  same  views  as  the  Christians,  but  only  that  Proclu*, 
Porphyry,  and  Jamblichus  deserved  this  commendation,  as  will  appear  from  the  tub- 
stance  of  his  discussion,  which  we  shall  here  exhibit.  1  should  not  have  mentioned 
this,  were  it  not  that  I  feared  there  might  be  some  who,  relying  on  the  authority  of  so 
great  a  man,  may  suspect  that  I  may  not  have  accurately  reported  Galantes'  dlssert*- 

tiOD. 
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ternaL  "  Other  principal  Platonists  in  this  sect,"  says  he,  "  or 
hose  who  derived  their  origin  from  Ammonius  Sacca,  .  . .  Plo- 
inns,  his  disciple  Porphyry,  Jamblichus  the  hearer  of  Porphyry, 
Syrianus  of  Jamblichus,  Proclus  of  Syrianus,  Ermias  of  Proclus, 
Dunascius  of  Ermias,  Priscianus  Lydius,  who  was  the  master  of 
Dunascius,  and  this  whole  school  of  eminent  Platonists,  univers- 
illy  seem  to  think  that  primary  matter  was  generated  and  pro- 
hoed  by  God."  But  he  immediately  subjoins  that  this  sect,  if 
ill  its  doctrines  be  rightly  considered,  could  not  claim  a  place 
unong  the  genuine  assertors  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing ;  since 
they  held  that  the  universe  was  eternal ;  on  which  account  what 
the?  say  respecting  the  production  and  creation  of  matter  is  to  be 
mderetood  not  of  a  true  and  real  production,  but  only  of  one  causal 
mi  rational.  "  For,"  says  he,  "  if  they  supposed  that  the  universe 
ws  produced  only  causatively,  that  is  in  reason,  not  in  reality, 
Jut  really  eternal,  how  was  it  they  did  not  think  matter  to  be 
?temal,  with  this  mundane  eternity  to  wit  ?  It  must  therefore 
3e  said  that  as  they  held  the  universe  never  to  have  been  really 
produced,  so  also  they  thought  primary  matter  to  be  in  reality 
wproduced,  but  said  that  it  was  produced,  not  by  a  real  produc- 
tion but  by  a  causal  or  rational  one,  since  it  not  only  was  never 
festitute  of  shapes,  but  can  scarcely  even  be  conceived  of  as  so." 
Phe9e  observations  are  wisely  and  justly  made,  and  if  all  other 
arts  of  Galantes'  work  were  like  them,  it  would  be  worthy  of 
be  highest  praise.  But  he  considers  that  some  of  the  Platonists 
laght  better  doctrines  than  the  rest,  and  did  not  in  any  respect 
eteriorate  the  Christian  doctrine  respecting  the  creation  of  the 
Diverse.  These  he  places  in  the  third  class.  "  There  are 
une,"  says  he,  "  who  follow  Proclus  and  others,  in  thinking  that 
after  was  produced  in  reality  and  in  time  by  God."  In  the  fol- 
wing  context  he  names  Porphyry  and  Jamblichus  as  favourers 
'  this  opinion.  These,  he  first  asserts,  supported  their  views  by 
ie  authority  of  Plato,  Hermes,  and  Orpheus,  and  plainly  inti- 
ates  that  they  seemed  to  him  to  be  sound  interpreters  of  these 
lilosophers ;  and  then  confirms  their  opinion  by  some  reasons 
id  arguments.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  repeat  these  two 
st  named  particulars  here.  For  we  have  above  copiously  shown 
at  Plato  and  the  rest  are  not  at  all  favourable  to  the  opinion  of 
e  creation  of  matter  by  the  Deity  out  of  nothing;  and  the 
guments  by  which  he  says  these  Platonists  defended  their 
union,  are  excogitated  by  Galantes  himself,  and  not  drawn  from 
eir  writings.  Nearly  the  same  course  is  pursued  by  Cudworth, 
bo,  though  he  admits  that  many  of  the  Platonists  held  that  the 
liverse  was  eternal,  and  that  therefore  matter  was  so  also, 
akes  no  doubt  but  that  some  of  this  sect  held  and  approved 
Dre  correct  views,  and  thought  that  matter  itself  was  made  by 
od ;  of  which  sort  he  thinks,  besides  others,  are  Plotinus,  Por- 
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i)hyry,  Jamblichus,  Hierocles,  and  Proclus,  who,  he  says,  ftt , 
owed  the  Chaldce  oracles,  the  Egyptians,  and  Orpheus.1  Be- 
yond all  the  other  Platonists  Hierocles  is  quoted  by  learned  ma 
as  a  most  strenuous  defender  of  this  more  correct  opinion  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  universe ;  and  certainly  he  has  spolni 
more  decidedly  on  this  point  than  the  rest  of  his  sect,  and  not 
only,  as  will  be  presently  apparent,  inveighs  with  asperity 
against  those  of  his  associates  who  have  been  bold  enough  to  join 
eternal  matter  with  the  Deity,  but  also  zealously  endeavonn  to 
prov.e  that  matter  itself  was  created  and  produced  by  dmne 
operation.  On  this  account  P.  D.  Huet*  has  thought  his  sob 
authority  sufficient  to  prove  that  Plato,  and  all  those  who  really 
followed  his  doctrine,  held  as  correct  views  as  the  Christiana  re- 
specting matter.  Bayle,  however,  was  induced  by  HierocW 
words  to  suspect  that  he  derived  this  doctrine  from  Chriatni 
writings,  and  that  upon  a  consideration  that  it  was  in  the  hfldnt 
degree  consistent  with  the  divine  majesty,  he  deserted  the 
common  doctrine  of  his  sect.3  In  which  supposition,  I  do  not 
think  that  ingenious  writer  to  be  far  wrong ;  for  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  the  later  Platonists  transferred  not  a  few 
things  from  Christianity  into  their  own  sect,  and  at  least 
imitated  the  Christians  in  their  words  and  phrases,  even  if  their 
doctrines  appeared  to  be  too  inconsistent  with  their  own  tenets 
to  obtain  their  approval. 

XXX.  A  regard  merely  to  the  words  of  these  philosophers, 
without  a  comparison  of  them  with  their  other  opinions,  which 
arc  enunciated  with  apparent  magnificence  and  wisdom,  will 
almost  induce  an  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  authors  above 
mentioned;  for  I  must  admit  that  they  sometimes  speak  of 
matter  and  its  causes  as  if  they  entirely  agreed  with  the  Chris- 
tians. Proclus,4  the  most  subtle  writer  of  this  sect,  warmly  con- 
tends that  God  himself  is  appqrov  ainov,  "the  ineffable  cause*  of 
matter,  and  that  as  he  had  made  all  aireiplav,  or  "  infinity,"  so 
also  he  had  made  matter,  which  is  "  ultimate  infinity."  El  oh, 
says  he,  wenrtp  eiwoptv,  6  8coc  iraaav  aweipiav  v<pi<m)<ri,  teal  rqv 
vXriv  v0for»)<nv,  l<r\arriv  ovtrav  aweipiav.  He  also  bitterly  inveighs 
against  those  who  lay  down  two  principles  of  nature,  God  and 
matter,  and  strenuously  endeavours  to  vindicate  his  beloved 
Plato  from  the  imputation  of  this  opinion ;  so  that  you  might 

1  Intellectual  System,  chap.  5.  sect.  2. 

9  Quawtiones  Alnctane,  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  p.  109. 

3  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique,  torn.  2.  art.  Hierocles,  note  A.  p.  1464.  u  Jc 
me  persuade  qull  l'avait  lu  dans  les  Merits  des  Chretiens,  et  qu'ayant  6t6  frapp*  det 
arguments  qui  com  batten  t  l'existence  d'une  matiere  incre6e,  et  qu'ayant  joint  a  eels 
les  notions  du  Crlateur  qui  portent  au  plus  haut  point  la  puissance  et  la  majeste*  dirine, 
il  supposa  pour  la  gloire  de  la  secte,  que  son  fondateur  avait  connu  Dieu  sous  l'kfc 
d'une  nature  dont  un  simple  acte  de  Yolunte*  pent  surnre  a  la  formation  de  runiven." 

4  Comment,  in  Timsrom,  lib.  2.  p.  17. 
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fancy  another  Eusebius  or  Basil  to  be  speaking,  and  sharply 
reproving  the  errors  of  a  profane  philosophy.  Nor  are  some 
otner  philosophers  of  the  sect  less  zealous  on  this  point,  who 
need  not,  however,  now  be  brought  in  question.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  name  Hieroclee,5  who  is  more  energetic  and  copious 
dun  the  rest,  both  as  regards  language  and  argument.  First  of 
iD,  be  vehemently  reproves  those  among  the  Platonists  who  held 
tint  God  had  formed  all  things  out  of  a  certain  eternal  matter, 
whether  this  were  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  time  or  in 
eternity.  He  thinks  that  this  opinion  is  both  repugnant  to  the 
fifine  goodness  and  opposed  to  sound  reason ;  and  to  many  his 
tttiocinations  will  appear  very  just.  He  takes  his  first  argu- 
ment from  the  nature  of  those  things  which  are  self-existent  and 
destitute  of  beginning.  Whatever,  says  he,  is  neither  generated  nor 
produced,  but  is  necessarily  self-existent,  cannot  but  be  perfect, 
well-ordered,  and  free  from  every  fault.  Wherefore,  whatever  is 
added  to  any  thing  of  this  kind,  alters  its  nature ;  whatever  alters 
its  nature,  vitiates  and  corrupts  it.  If,  therefore,  the  Deity  had  set 
border,  arranged,  and  modified  eternal  and  self-existent  matter,  he 
would  have  undertaken  a  task  that  was  superfluous  and  useless, 
rather  than  one  accordant  with  his  goodness,  (S  wepupyia  fxaXXov 
it»  cfife  Jj  ayaOoTijroc  Gcov,)  and  would  not  have  rendered  matter 
perfect,  but  would  have  deteriorated  and  spoilt  it.  His  other 
ligament  may,  I  think,  be  most  properly  set  out  and  explained 
tt  follows :  Whoever  transfers  a  thing  that  is  eternal,  and  not 
object  to  his  control,  and  over  which  he  has  no  legitimate  power, 
oat  of  its  natural  state  into  another  contrary  to  its  nature,  does 
wrong,  and  is,  in  a  manner,  guilty  of  an  improper  action.  On 
which  account,  if  God  did  not  suffer  eternal  matter,  which  was, 
is  it  were,  his  sister,  to  remain  in  its  own  state,  but  modified  and 
Jtered  it  upon  a  new  plan,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  done  an 
taproperand  unjust  action:  'AAA'  ovSl  6  Bcoc  avrdgKaicwv  avat- 
lOf  taraif  rrjv  apXHv  r*?C  Srifxiovpylag  air6  rivog  KaKOirouag 
urriKraficvoc,  "  But  neither  God  himself  would  be  innocent, 
Minding  the  commencement  of  creation  in  a  kind  of  evil-doing." 
Yhat  is  said  by  Hierocles  in  a  confused  and  concise  manner,  I 
ave  reduced  into  order  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity;  a  plan 
rhich  I  think  no  wise  man  will  blame.  After  laying  down 
iese  propositions,  he  separately  attacks  those  who  held  that  God 
ad  created  the  universe  out  of  matter,  not  from  eternity,  but 
1  time ;  and  contends  that  they  were  worse  than  those  who  said 
lat  the  Deity  had  arranged  matter  from  infinite  ages.  But  this 
pass  by,  lest  I  should  wander  too  far  from  the  point.  If  any 
lquiry   should  now   be  made,  what  is  correct  sentiment  re- 

•  Lib.  7.  de  ProTidentia  et  Fato,  apud  Photium,  Bibliothcca,  codex,  251.  p.  1379. 
c  See  also  his  extracts  from  the  same  book,  cod.  214.  p.  550. 
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specting  the  creation  of  the  universe,  Hierocles  will  reply  tfa 
every  sane  person  will  think  that  God,  by  his  own  mere  will 
produced  out  of  no  eternal  matter,  or  out  of  nothing,  the  universe 
both  visible  and  invisible,  and  that  this  was  also  Plato's  opinion: 
"On  Styiiovpyov  8eov,  0tj<t1,  icpov<p(<mi<riv  6  H\art*v  iftarin 
waariG  Ifityavoig  re  kcl\  a<ftavovQ  £<aJCoap^cre*>c,  J*  /nfSmtC 
irpovKtifiivov  yey(vr]/iivr]Q'  aptctiv  yap  to  ix&tvov  (iodknfim  df 
vTTotrrcKTiv  twv  ovTwv.  Who  could  remain  unmoved  by  sooh 
express  words  ?  However,  by  long  experience  and  reading  of 
Platonistic  writings,  I  have  learned  that  no  sect  require  their 
expressions  to  be  more  narrowly  watched  than  this  Alexandria! 
one ;  and  that  what  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  said  by  them  in  I 
favourable  and  excellent  manner,  loses  all  its  force  and  beauty, 
if  it  be  compared  with  those  tenets  which  are  the  foundation  of 
their  whole  philosophy.  This  will  be  proved  by  what  I  shall 
presently  say,  from  which  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Platonists,  respecting  the  universe  and  matter,  differs  greatly 
from  the  words  by  which  it  is  explained. 

XXXI.  First  of  all,  in  elucidation  of  this  question,  it  nnut 
be  observed,  that  the  whole  sect  of  Platonists  considered  the 
world  to  be  equally  eternal  with  God,  and  to  be  appended  to  him, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  shadow  to  the  substance,  from  infinite 
ages.  This  is  a  trite  and  sacred  doctrine  in  their  schools ;  nor  can  it 
be  repudiated  by  any  one  of  them,  without  at  the  same  time 
abjuring  their  whole  philosophy,  and  passing  over  to  another 
party ;  for  the  eternity  of  the  universe  follows  as  necessarily 
from  their  tenets  as  from  the  axiom :  "  Equals  added  to  equals 
make  the  sum  equal,"  is  deduced  the  consequence  that  "two 
and  two  make  four."  KaOdntp,  say  the  Platonists  them- 
selves, in  Zacharias  Mitylenaeus,6  oItiov  to  awfia  ttjs  Uiorov 
fTKiaq  ytverat'  ofi6\povog  fit  ri\t  aw^an  tj  cncia  icac  ov\  o/iorifioc« 
Ovtw  61)  ical  oSc  6  Kocrfiog  irapaKoXovOrijuLa  itrri  row  Geov  airfov 
ovTog  avnjj  rov  elvai,  kol  (rvvatStog  ion  rcjJ  Oe<i>,  ovk(ti  ii  km 
6/ion/Lcoc,  "  As  every  substance  is  the  cause  of  its  own  shadow ; 
and  the  shadow  is  coeval  with  the  substance,  but  not  of  equal 
honour ;  so  the  universe  is  the  accompaniment  of  the  Deity,  who 
is  the  cause  of  its  existence,  and  is  co-eternal  with  God,  but  not 
equally  honourable."  This  the  common  opinion  of  the  whole  sect, 
which  if  any  one  deserted,  he  would  doubtless  be  disowned  by  its 
leaders.  They  usually  illustrate  this  doctrine  by  examples  and 
similes,  taken  from  such  things  as  an  eternal  staff  and  its 
eternal  shadow,  an  eternal  sun  and  his  eternal  ray,  an  eternal 
foot  and  its  .eternal  imprint.  For  what  an  eternal  shadow  would 
be  to  an  eternal  staff,  what  an  eternal  imprint  to  an  eternal  foot, 
what  an  eternal  ray  to  an  eternal  sun,  that  (they  say)  the  eternal 

•  DinlogUB  do  Opifitio  Muwd\,  \\.  \87.  cd  Barth. 
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universe  is  to  the  eternal  Deity.    I  remember  that  I  have  treated 
this  subject  elsewhere  more  copiously ;  on  which  account  I  shall 
be  the   briefer  here.     The  very   philosophers   who  have   been 
named  by  authors  as  the  defenders  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing, 
hive  testified  their  adherence  to  this  dogma  of  the  sect.   Plotinus 
professes  in  so  many  passages  of  his  works  to  believe  that  the 
universe  emanated  from  all  eternity  from  the  Deity,  like  an 
eternal  ray  from  an  eternal  sun,  that  one  must  needs  be  a  mere 
trro  in   his  writings  not  to  know  this.      But  a  knowledge  of 
the  doctrines  of   Plotinus  will  at  once   show   what  were  the 
▼iews  of  his  disciple  Porphyry,  who  is  so  attached  to  his  pre- 
ceptor as  in  many  instances  to  adopt  his  very  words;    as  is 
apparent  from  his   "Sentences,"  edited  by  Lucas  Holstenius. 
(If  Jamblichus  I  have  spoken  already.7     He  differs  from  the 
other  Platonists  in  supposing  that  for  the  sake  of  argument  and 
disputation  it  might  be  proper  to  assume  that  the  universe  had  a 
beginning;  which  opinion  of  his  is  rejected  by  the  Emperor 
Julian ;  yet  he  makes  no  doubt  that  the  universe  is  in  reality 
destitute  of  any  beginning,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  eternal 
causation,  to  speak  metaphysically,  of  an  eternal  cause.     Proclus 
is  so  far  from  thinking  that  the  universe  commenced  at  a  definite 
period,  that  (as  is  well  known)  in  a  singular  book  he  defended 
the  eternity   of    the  universe  against  the   Christians;    which 
treatise  of  his  was  attacked  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  by 
Johannes  Philoponus.8    Nor  was  Hierocles  of  any  other  opinion, 
as  is  apparent  from  his  calling  the  Deity  c£  aiStov  ivcpyovvra,9 
or  "the  operator  from  eternity ;"  for  in  the  style  of  the  Pla- 
tonists "  to  operate  from  eternity,"  and  "  to  create  the  universe 
from  eternity,"  are  phrases  of  the  same  import.     This  is  evident 
also  from  the  fact  that  in  his  books  on  Providence  and  Fate  (as 
we  learn  from  Photius)  he  endeavoured,  with  the  Utmost  care 
and  diligence,  to  reconcile  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  to  prove  that 
both  entertained  the  same  opinion  respecting  the  universe  and 
its  origin.     But  who  does  not  know  that  Aristotle  held  that  the 
universe  was  eternal  and  destitute  of  beginning  ?     Nor  do  any 
of  the  Platonists  attribute  any  other  opinion  to  Aristotle.     I  am 
not  unaware  that  this  sect  often  speak  magnificently,  and  even 
deny  that  the  universe  is  eternal ;  but  no  one  at  all  versed  in 
their  writings  will  be  disturbed  by  this.     For  when  they  say 
that  the  universe  was  founded  and  made  by  the  Deity,  they  do 
not  mean  such  a  creation  as  we  do,  but  an  eternal  one ;  and  this 
they   often    expressly  assert.      Again,   when    they   deny   any 
eternity  of  the  universe,  and  attribute  it  solely  to  the  Deity, 

7  Sect.  21.  of  this  Dissertation. 

•  See  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Grasca,  lib.  5.  cap.  26.  p.  522.  torn.  8.  and  lib.  5. 
cap.  37.  p.  3G2.  torn.  9. 

•  Apud  Photium,  Bibliotheca,  cod.  251.  p.  1378. 
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they  do  not  intend  this  to  be  understood  of  all  kinds  of  eternity, 
but  only  of  one  particular  sort ;  for  they  assert  that  the  Deity  u 
eternal  in  one  way,  and  the  universe  in  another.  They  were 
accustomed  to  distribute  eternity  into  an  eternity  of  time  and  an 
eternity  of  cause,  and  again  into  &  flowing,  and  a  stable  or  constat 
eternity ;  of  which  distinction  and  its  causes  I  have  already 
treated  more  copiously  elsewhere.  That  eternity  which  relates 
to  time  they  held  to  be  common  to  the  universe  and  the  Deity; 
but  the  eternity  of  cause  they  deny  to  the  universe  but  attribute 
to  God  alone,  Bocthius  has  well  explained  this  opinion,  to 
which  he  himself  was  addicted.  "  For,"  says  he/0  "  the  IWty 
ought  not  to  seem  older  than  nature  by  quantity  of  time,  hit 
rather  by  a  property  of  his  undivided  nature."  Again,  they  aaid 
that  the  eternity  which  I  have  tenned  "flowing"  was  congruous 
with  the  universe,  in  which  all  things  are  carried  on  by  perpetual 
vicissitudes  and  changes;  so  that  one  thing  is  produced  out  of 
another,  and  a  new  series  and  succession  of  things  always  follows 
the  preceding;  but  to  God  alone  they  attributed  the  datk 
eternity,  destitute  of  all  succession.  "It  is  one  thing,"  «ys 
Boethius,  "  to  be  led  through  an  interminable  life,  which  is 
assigned  by  Plato  to  the  universe ;  and  another  that  the  whole 
presence  of  an  interminable  life  should  be  simultaneously  embraced, 
which  is  manifestly  a  property  of  the  divine  mind."  Also  when 
the  Platonists  deny  that  the  universe  is  equally  eternal  with  the 
Deity,  their  meaning  only  amounts  to  this :  that  the  universe 
has  emanated  from  all  eternity,  without  any  beginning,  from  the 
Deity  as  its  cause  and  author,  as  an  eternal  shadow  would  from 
an  eternal  substance,  or  an  eternal  ray  from  an  eternal  son. 
Since  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  whole  Platonic  sect,  it  is  obvious 
that,  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  doctrine  they  profess,  they 
could  not  possibly  agree  with  the  Christians  respecting  the 
universe  and  matter,  or  do  otherwise  than  reject  the  creation  of 
them.  Is  it  then  true,  that  the  Platonists  are  inconsistent  with 
themselves,  when  they  affirm  that  not  only  the  universe,  but  also 
the  matter  of  the  universe,  was  made  and  produced,  and  even 
that  it  was  produced  out  of  nothing  by  the  volition  of  the  Deitv? 
Do  they  not  thus  become  oblivious  of  the  very  elements  of  the 
philosophy  to  which  they  adhere  ?  or  do  they  deceptively  hold 
language  contrary  to  their  real  sentiments  ?  This  enigma  I  will 
solve,  and  will  show  that  these  philosophers  are  neither  incon- 
sistent with  themselves  nor  disingenuous  with  regard  to  others. 

XXXII.  The  Platonists,  in  most  of  their  writings,  bear  a 
double  character,  that  of  natural  philosophers  and  of  metaphysi- 
cians ;  and  an  ignorance  of  this  fact  cannot  but  be  productive  of 
the  most  serious  errors  in  the  exposition  of  their  opinions.    In 

10  Dc  Coiwolatione  Y\n\oiop\d&,  lib.  5.  p.  138. 
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their  character  of  naturalists,  they  explain  the  matters  of  which 
they  treat  just  as  they  are  in  themselves  and  in  nature,  in  accord- 
ance, of  course,  with  the  spirit  of  the  philosophy  whose  tenets  they 
maintain.  But  when  they  assume  the  guise  of  metaphysicians, 
they  distinguish  in  reasoning  between  things  that  are  naturally 
wociated,  and  treat  of  these  abstract  portions  in  such  a  manner 
is  if  there  were  no  alliance  between  them,  and  they  were  even 
independent  existences.  This  is  always  permitted,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  metaphysicians ;  but  this  sect  has  burst  all  bounds  in 
their  use  of  this  license.  For  after  passing  from  the  visible 
universe  to  the  ideal,  or  imaginary,  they  are  so  suddenly  carried 
away  by  the  force  of  imagination  and  idealism,  as  to  convert  the 
potions  of  their  own  minds  not  only  into  real  persons,  but  even 
into  gods.  The  whole  sect  labour  under  this  defect ;  but  out  of 
them  some  are  worse  than  others.  Some,  as  Proclus,  Jamblichus, 
and  Damascius,  are  so  hot-headed  when  they  have  passed  the 
bounds  of  nature,  that  I  think  no  poet  has  ever  given  such  a 
loose  to  his  imagination.  This  is  the  first  point  necessary  to  be 
recollected  on  the  present  subject.  As  long  as  the  Platonists 
bear  the  character  of  naturalists,  and  do  not,  in  their  discussions, 
By  beyond  the  moon  and  the  stars,  they  maintain  the  universe  to 
be  eternal,  and  to  have  existed  together  with  the  Deity  from  all 
iternity,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  received  its  whole  nature 
Vom  God  as  its  efficient  cause.  This  opinion  is  not  very  different 
Tom  the  view  of  Aristotle  respecting  God  and  the  universe,  as 
re  have  already  elsewhere  observed,  and  is  akin  to  some  very 
loxious  errors,  and  even  to  atheism  itself.  But  the  same  per- 
ons,  when  they  give  a  loose  to  their  imaginations,  and  pass  over 
nto  the  imaginary  world  of  forms  and  ideas,  or  when  (what  is 
he  same  thing)  they  assume  the  character  of  metaphysicians, 
reat  of  the  universe,  the  Deity,  and  matter  in  a  way  apparently 
^consistent  with  themselves,  and  suppose  that  there  is  no  con- 
texion  whatever  between  the  Deity,  the  universe,  and  matter. 
Hey  separate,  in  idea,  the  great  First  Cause  from  the  universe, 
nd  when  they  have  done  this,  they  speak  in  as  grave  and  accu- 
ite  a  manner  respecting  the  universe,  as  if  they  held  that  God 
ad  made  a  commencement  of  his  labours,  and  had  maintained 
ad  observed  a  certain  order  in  creation,  as  Christians  have 
earned  from  the  inspired  writer,  Moses.  These  statements 
eing  read  by  those  who  are  not  aware  of,  or  do  not  remember, 
le  other  tenets  of  this  sect,  make  them  easily  believe  .that 
othing  can  be  more  orthodox  than  these  philosophers'  senti- 
lents.  But  those  who  are  not  ignorant  of  what  is  to  be  found 
1  other,  parts  of  their  writings,  respecting  the  eternal  union  of 
rod  and  matter,  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  creation  of  the 
niverse  of  which  they  speak  is  merely  metaphysical,  and  that 
he  whole  affair  is  to  be  found  in  the  intermundia  [limbo]  of 
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Epicurus,  or  rather  in  these  men's  brains,  who  in  their  abstrac- 
tions dissociate  and  reunite,  according  to  their  own  fancy,  things 
that  are  by  their  own  nature  joined  together.    For  what  is  "  eter- 
nal creation"  but  the  union  of  two  words,  the  ideas  of  which  are 
utterly  incongruous?     Or  in  what  way  can  that  which  existed 
from  all  eternity,  and  always  depended  upon  God,  be  made  to 
appear  to  be  founded  according  to  certain  laws  and  in  a  particular 
order  ?     But  the  Platonic  doctors,  not  content  with  these  con- 
siderations, take  a  more  subtle  course,  and  as  they  separate  in 
their   reasonings   the   Deity   from   the  universe,  so  also  they 
disjoin    the   matter  of  which   the   universe   consists   from  the 
universe  itself;  that  is,  they  form  in  their  minds  an  idea  and 
notion   of  matter  regarded  abstractedly,   and  per  *c.     When 
they  have   attained   to   this   contemplative   height,"  and   stand 
aloft,  above  the  universe  and  the  heavens,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  extravaganzas  they  enact.     For  they 
dispute  about  this  idea  of  matter,  its  origin  and  properties,  just 
as  if  they  were  considering  and  handling  some  animal  or  man; 
as  is  apparent  from  Plotinus's  book  on  Matter,  and  other  treatises 
of  the  same  description.     Any  one  not  much  acquainted  with 
the  sect  would  swear  that  a  very  grave  and  serious  matter  was 
in  question,  and  that  the  Platonists  were  persuaded  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  formation  of  any  thing,  there  existed  a  certain 
kind  of  matter,  and  that  this  matter  was  made  use  of  by  God 
when  he  designed  to  frame  the  universe ;  but  those  who  more 
carefully  weigh  all  considerations,  and  do  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  deluded  with  rhetorical  and  poetical  obscurities,  will  perceive 
that  so  wordy,  long,  and  thorny  a  disputation  is  undertaken  only 
respecting  a  certain   mental  abstraction,  or  Platonic  idea.    This 
ideality  they  almost  seem  sensibly  to  ringer;    this  they  turn 
about  on  every  side ;  this  they  distinguish  into  I  know  not  how 
many  different  subdivisions,  in  the  consideration  of  which  they 
are  so  acute  and  ingenious  as  to  escape  and  elude  even  the  most 
industrious  spcculatist.     And  since  dissensions  and  quarrels  arise 
in  nothing  more  easily  than  in  matters  remote  from  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  senses,  and  which  can  only  be  contemplated  by  ft 
very  close  and  attentive  application  of  the  mind,  it  hence  resuK* 
that  they  often  fall  into  bitter  controversies  on  the  nature  at*** 
properties  of  this  idea,  and  declare  each  other's  errors  to  tj^ 
altogether  intolerable.     We  may  pass  by,  for  the  present,  ther^1 
other  inquiries  respecting  matter,  and  only  consider  the  doctrin^ 
of  their  schools  respecting  its  origin.      Among  them  it  was  r** 
arduous   and  very  subtle   question,    Whence   was  derived  &^ 
existence  of  matter?    which  is   therefore  placed  by  Poq)hyr^ 
among  those  on  which  he  thought  proper  to  inquire  the  opinio^ 
of  the  Egyptians,  in  his  epistle  to  Anebo  the  Egyptian  pries*  J 
After  a  diligent  perusal   of  the  writings  of  their  doctors,     ~* 
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appears  to  me  that  three  opinions  were  entertained  among  them 
on  this  point.  Some  maintain  that  matter  is  a  nature  existing 
from  all  eternity,  altogether  separate  and  apart  from  the  divine 
nature,  which  was  arranged  and  subjected  to  certain  laws  by  the 
Deity,  when  he  created  the  universe.  Those  who  are  imbued 
with  this  sentiment  principally  call  in  to  their  aid  the  Timaeus  of 
Plato.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  have  many  followers ;  on  which 
account  Proclus,  Hierocles,  and  others,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
take  a  safe  liberty  in  reproaching  them,  and  insinuating  that  they 
are  almost  Atheists.  Others  think  that  matter  eternally  ema- 
nated from  the  divine  nature  itself,  and  that  therefore  it  is  part 
of  the  divine  essence.  This  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Plotmus 
and  of  Porphyry ;  and  Jamblichus,  as  we  have  already  shown  (to 
speak  of  no  others),  openly  professed  it.  Others  again,  deeming 
even  this  view  not  sufficiently  honourable  to  the  fiivine  Being, 
stretched  their  genius  still  further,  and  have  determined  that 
fcatter  was  created  out  of  nothing  by  the  sole  will  of  God. 
Phis  opinion  is  professed  by  Hierocles,  as  is  apparent  from  his 
fords  above  cited ;  and  the  same  was  doubtless  the  case  with 
everal  others.  But  I  suspect,  since  I  can  meet  with  no  vestige 
f  this  opinion  among  the  elder  Platonists,  that  it  was  originated 
i  the  third  century,  when  Christianity  had  already  attained  to 
onsiderable  prevalence,  and  was  perhaps  even  excogitated  by 
lierocles  himself ;  who,  as  he  held  a  great  deal  of  intercourse 
rith  the  Christians,  and  was  well  versed  in  their  writings, 
bought  he  should  do  well  if  he  made  use  of  their  own  words,  and 
1  order  the  more  readily  to  persuade  them,  should  explain  the 
rigin  of  nature  in  the  same  way  that  they  did.  And  it  has 
Iready  been  noticed  by  others,  that  he  borrowed  the  language 
ither  than  the  doctrines  of  the  Christians,  and  united  them 
rith  the  tenets  of  his  own  sect,  in  order  to  render  the  latter  more 
greeabie  and  acceptable  to  the  Christians.  An  impartial  spcc- 
ator  of  these  controversies  and  contentions  of  the  Platonists 
rill  be  easily  induced  to  believe  that  they  supposed  matter  to 
e  really  disjoined  from  the  universe  and  the  i)eity,  and  con- 
idered  it  to  be  a  self-existent  nature.  But  a  different  opinion 
rill  be  the  result  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  esoteric  dogmas  of 
he  sect,  and  a  removal  of  the  veil  which  covers  their  disqui- 
itions.  For  it  will  be  perceived  that  these  sturdy  belligerents 
re  acting  under  a  metaphysical  disguise,  and  are  scarcely  better 
ban  those  who  are  said  to  have  instituted  a  long  law-suit  re- 
pecting  the  shadow  of  an  ass.  All  the  quarrel  is  about  "  a 
ational  entity,"  or  "  a  mental  abstraction,"  a  mere  figment  of 
he  mind,  netting  aside  all  oratorical  figures  of  speech,  the  sum 
•f  the  whole  disputation  amounts  to  this : — Is  it  more  wise  and 
orrect,  after  forming  an  abstract  notion  of  matter  in  the  mind 
nd  thoughts,  to  conjoin  with  this  notion  the  idea  of  an  eternal 
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existence,  or  eternal  emanation ;  or  to  associate  with  it  the  idea 
of  creation  out  of  nothing?  A  contest  and  discussion  well 
worthy,  indeed,  of  such  acute  •  minds !  As  if  it  were  of  any 
consequence  to  the  social  or  spiritual  interests  of  mankind  to 
know  in  what  manner  the  forms  and  ideas  of  things  are  to  be 
conceived  of  in  the  mind,  which  never  had  a  separate  existence, 
and  were  from  infinite  ages  such  as  they  are  now.  Let  there  be 
imagined  a  golden  chain  from  all  eternity  depending  from  the 
hand  of  Jove ;  theft  fancy  three  philosophers  sharply  contending 
with  each  other  whether  the  gold  of  which  this  chain  is  made, 
separated  and  abstracted  in  imagination  from  the  chain  itself,  be 
in  itself  eternal,  or  whether  it  emanated  from  Jove's  own  hand; 
or  again,  whether  it  were  created  out  of  nothing.  What  would  be 
said  on  hearing  the  trio  contending  and  battling  with  each  other 
by  mutual  reproaches  ?  Would  it  not  be  said  tney  were  not  far 
from  crazy  ?  For  since  this  chain  was  always  such  as  it  now  is, 
and  always  will  be  the  same,  it  is  not  only  useless  but  absurd 
and  stupid  to  enter  into  a  contention  as  to  what  kind  of  idea 
ought  to  be  formed  in  the  mind  respecting  the  gold  of  which  it 
consists.  If  this  gold  were  neither  made  nor  generated,  and 
never  existed  apart  from  the  chain,  and  the  chain  itself  were 
never  destitute  of  existence,  what  is  the  use  of  disputing  about 
what  the  gold  would  be  if  it  had  been  generated,  and  had  at 
some  period  existed  apart  from  the  chain?  Transfer  this 
simile  to  the  Platonists,  and  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  what 
value  ought  to  be  attached  to  their  speculations  respecting  matter, 
regarded  apart  from  the  universe.  We  Christians,  when  we 
teach  that  matter  was  made  out  of  nothing  by  God,  intend  a 
real  thing  actually  existent ;  they,  when  they  use  similar  lan- 
guage, speak,  not  of  matter  itself,  but  only  of  the  abstract  idea 
'  and  notion  of  matter,  a  shadow,  a  figment  of  the  imagination. 
Let  us  now  therefore  close  this  discussion,  having  finished  our 
design,  and  shown  that  as  yet  no  philosopher  or  people  has  been 
offered  us  bv  the  records  or  antiquity,  who  entertained  the  sam^ 
opinion  as  the  Christians  respecting  the  origin  of  nature. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SECTION  III- 

i  six  following  atheistic  argumentations,  djivmg  at  these  two  things,  (the  disproving, 
first  of  mi  incorporeal,  and  then  nf  a  corporeal   Deity)  next  token  oil  together, 

r  of  answer  to  which  three  things.     First,   to  confute  the  atheistic  argu- 
ntations against  an  incorporeal  Deity,  being  the  third  and  fourth  Uy(  to 

■how  that  from  the  very  principles  of  the  atheistic  corporealism,  ia  their  fifth  jmd 
sixth  arguments,  incorporeal  substance  is  demonstrable.  And  lastly,  th.it  iTwimfim 
the  two  fallowing  atheistic  arguments,  (huilt  upon  the  contrary  supposition)  iffl 
also  insignificant,  2.  Before  we  come  to  the  atheistic  arguments  against  an  ineof- 
poraiJ  Deity,  premised,  that  though  ail  Corporeal  iats  he  not  Atheists,  jet  Atheists 
universally  mere  Corporea lists.  3.  In  disproving  incorporeal  substance,  some 
dhUerenee  amongst  the  Atheists  themselves.  First,  those  who  held  a  radium,  (as 
EpsHXrni  and  Deroocritus,  &c,)  though  taking  it  for  granted  that  what  is  un  ex- 
tended or  devoid  of  magnitude,  is  nothing;  yet  acknowledged  a  double  extended 
nature;  the  first  impenetrable  and  tangible  body;  the  second  penetrable  and  q> 
tangible  space  or  vacuum  ;  to  them  the  only  incorporeal.  Gnssendus1  ojTiciuua- 
nesa  here  to  help  the  Atheists;  that  space  is  neither  accident  nor  substance,  but  n 
middle  nature,  or  essence  betwixt  both*  But  whatsoever  is,  must  either  subsist 
by  itself,  or  else  be  an  attribute,  affection,  or  mode  of  something  that  suhsistcth  by 
itself  Space,  either  the  extension  of  body,  or  of  incorporeal  substance,  or  of 
nothing  i  but  nothing  cannot  be  extended ;  wherefore  space  supposed  not  la  be 
the  extension    of   body,   must    be  the  extension  of   an    incorporeal   substance 

,  or  the  Deity*  3.  Epicurus*  pretended  gods,  such  as  could  neither  touch 
nor  be  touched,  and  had  not  corpus,  but  quasi  corpus  only ;  and  therefore  incor- 
poreal* distinct  from  space.  But  granted  that  he  juggled  in  this,  4.  Other 
Atheists  who  denied  a  vacuum,  and  allowed  not  space  to  be  a  nature,  but  a  mere 
imaginary  thing,  the  phantasm  of  a  body,  or  else  extension  considered  abstractly* 
&  This  argument  against  in  corporeal  substance  iinflwcretl  two  manner  of  ways; 
some  is»  ifniii  of  incorporeal  substance  denying  the  minor,  whatsoever  is,  is 
extended;  others  the  major  of  it,  whatsoever  is  extended  lb  body.  First,  the 
generality  of  ancient  Incorporealiat*  really  maintained,  that  there  was  soon t hi n^ 

uded,  iudistant,  devoid  of  quantity  and  of  magnitude,  without  parts  and  indi- 
visible.     Plato  and  Aristotle,     &  Philo  s  double  substance,  distant  and  indistant. 
God  also  to  him  both  every  where,  and  yet  nowhere,  as  in  a  place ;  place 
created  by  him  together  with  bodies.     Plotintis  and  Simplkius  much  convcr 
this  doctrine*.     7.  Porphyrins1  assertion ,  that  were  there  such  an  incorporeu! 
(as  Democritus  and  Epicurus  supposed)  Mind,  or  God,  could  not  be  co-exteuded 
with  it;  but  only  body.  The  whole  Deity,  indivisibly  and  indistuntly  present  bo 
part  of  divisible  and  AfilflsjDl  things,     8,  Thus  Origen  against  Celsus,     St*  Austin, 
that  the  tauBU  soul  bath  no  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  and  is 
in    itself  iUocnbiUs,     ft.    That   therefore    no  novel  or  recent   opinion,    that   the 
Deity  is  not  part  of  it  here,  and   part  of  It  there,  nor  mensurable  by  yards  mid 

hut  the  whole  undivided,  present  to  every  part  of  the  world.  We  shall  fur- 
ther show,  how  these  ancient  Incorporealists  endeavoured  to  quit  themst 

The  first  objection  \  that  to  suppose  the  Deity  and  other  incorporeal  sub* 
ttonen  unexteaded,  is  to  make  them  absolute  pamtutks*    Vtaltavvrf   «wnw. 
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The  second  objection;  that  what  neither  great  nor  little,  and  pooeasea  no  plan,  i 
nonentity.    This  according  to  Plato,  Plotinus,  and  Porphyrins,  a  mistake  pro- 
ceeding from  men's  adhering  to  sense  and  imagination.    They  grant  that  an  ones- 
tended  Being  is  ifavraarov,   "  unimaginable."      Porphyrius,  that  mind  and 
fancy  are  not  the  same,  as  some  maintain.    That  which  can  neither  do  or  safe, 
not  nothing,  though  it  swell  not  out  into  distance.    Two  kinds  of  subttineei  to 
Plotinus;  bulky  tumours  and  un bulky  active  powers.     Which  latter  jand  by 
Simplicity  to  have  nevertheless  a  certain  depth  in  them.    Something  afarraarov 
"  unimaginable,"  even  in  body  itself     We  cannot  possibly  imagine  the  sun  of  such 
a  bigness  as  reason  evinces  it  to  be.    Urged  also  by  Plotinus,  that  an  unstretdied- 
out  duration,  as  difficult  to  be  conceived  as  an  unextended  substance  ;  and  yet 
must  this  needs  be  attributed  to  the  Deity.    That  God  and  human  souls  no  other- 
wise incorporeal,;  than  as  owpa  Xfwro/icpcg,  "a  thin  or  subtle*9  body,  fake. 
Because  the  difference  of  grossnew  or  subtlety  in  bodies,  according  to  true 
philosophy,  only  from  motion.    That  the  most  subtle  body  may  possibly  be  nude 
as  gross  as  lead  or  iron  ;  and  the  grossest  as  subtle  as  ether.    No  specific  difference 
of  matter.    The  third  argument  against  unextended  substance  ;  that  to  be  all  in 
the  whole,  and  all  in  every  part,  a  contradiction  and  impossibility.    This  granted 
by  Plotinus  to  be  true  of  bodies,  or  that  which  is  extended;  that  it  cannot  be 
ofiov  way  but  impossible,  that  what  hath  no  parts,  should  be  a  part  here,  and  a 
part  there.     Two  answers  of  Plotinus.     First,  that   by   Hades  may  be  meant 
only  the  invisible,  or  the  soul's  acting  without  the  body.     Secondly,  that  if  by 
I  hides  bo  meant  a  worse  place,  the  soul  may  be  said  to  be  where  its  idol  is.    10. 
Some  excerptions  out  of  Philoponus,  concerning  the  soul's  spirituous  or  airy  body 
(after  death)  is  declared.     Intimated  by  Philoponus,  that,  according  to  some  of 
these  ancients,  the  soul  hath  such  a  spirituous  body  here  in  this  life,  which  then 
adheres  to  it,  when  its  outer  garment  is  stript  off  by  death.     An  opinion  of  some, 
that  the  soul  may,  in  this  spirituous  body,  leave  its  grosser  body  for  some  time, 
without  death.     True,  that  our  soul  doth  not  immediately  act  upon  bones  and 
flesh  ;  but  certain  thin  and  subtle  spirits,  the  instruments  of  sense  and  motion. 
He  further  addeth,  that  besides  both  the  terrestrial,  and  this  spirituous  body, 
there  is  yet  a  third  kind,  peculiar  to  such  as  are  souls,  as  are  more  thoroughly 
purged  after  death  ;   called  by  them  a  luciform  and  heavenly  body.     Of  this 
Proclus  also  upon  the  Timanis  (who  affirm ctb  it  to  be  unorganized)  ;  as  likewise 
Hi  erodes.     This  called  the  thin  vehicle  of  the  soul,  in  the  Chaldee  Oracles, 
according  to  Psellus  and  Pletho.     By  Hierocles,  a  spiritual  body,  in  a  sense 
agreeable    to    that    of   the    scripture:    by    Synesius,    the    divine    body.     11. 
That  many  of  these  Platonists  und  Pythagoreans  supposed  the  soul,  in  its  first 
creation,  to  be  clothed  with  this  luciform  body  ;  which  also  did  always  insepar- 
ably  adhere  to  it,  in  its  after-descents  into  the  terrestrial;  though  fouled  and 
obscured.     Thus  Pletho.     The  same  intimated  by  Galen ;  when  he  calls  this  the 
first  vehicle  of  the  soul.     Hence  was  it,  that  besides  the  moral  and  intellectual 
purgation  of  the  soul,  they  recommended  also  a  mystical  way  of  purifying  the 
ethereal  vehicle.    This  much  insisted  on  by  Hierocles.     What  Pliny's  dying  by 
wisdom,  or  the  philosophie  death.     12.  But  this  not  the  opinion  of  all,  that  the 
same  numerical  ethereal  body  alwayB  adhereth  to  the  soul;  but  only, that  it  every- 
where either  finds  or  makes  a  body,  suitable  to  itself.   Thus  Porphyrius  and  Plato. 
This  affirmed  by  Hierocles  to  have  been  the  cabala  of  the  Pythagoreans.    Hierocles" 
definition  of  a  man,  a  rational  soul  together  with  a   cognate   immortal  body— 
] 3.  That  it  would  be  no  digression  here,  to  compare  the  forementioncd  Pythagoric^ 
cabala  with  the  doctrine  of  Chrislumity.    YVret  VYierefatc,  a.  <\*»x  v^reeoftnt.  <*»"* 
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these  philosophers  with  Christianity  in  this,  that  the  highest  happiness  of  human 
nature  oonsbteth  not  in  a  separate  state  of  souls  un-united  to  any  body.  Thus 
Plottnus,  who  sometimes  runs  as  much  into  the  other  extreme,  in  supposing 
human  souls  to  animate,  not  only  the  bodies  of  brutes,  but  of  plants.  Thus 
also  Maimonides  amongst  the  Jews ;  and  therefore  suspected  for  denying  the 
resurrection.  His  Iggeroth  Teman  written  purposely  to  purge  himself  of  this 
suspicion.  The  allegorizers  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  the  life  to  come.  14.  Chris- 
tianity correspor.deth  with  she  philosophic  cabala,  concerning  human  souls,  in 
this,  that  their  happiness  consisteth  not  in  conjunction  with  gross  terrestrial 
bodies;  scripture,  as  well  as  philosophy,  complaining  of  them,  as  a  burden  to  the 
soul;  which  therefore  not  to  be  taken  up  again  at  the  resurrection.  The  difference 
betwixt  the  resurrection-body  and  this  present  body  in  scripture.  The  resurrec- 
tion body  of  the  just  (as  that  of  the  philosophic  cabala)  immortal  and  glorious, 
spiritual  and  angelical.  Not  this  gross  fleshly  body,  gilded  and  varnished  over  in 
the  outside  only,  but  changed  throughout.  Our  souls  stranger*  and  pilgrims  in 
these  terrestrial  bodies:  their  proper  home  and  country,  the  heavenly  body. 
That  the  grossest  body,  that  is,  according  to  philosophy,  may  merely  by  motion 
be  brought  into  the  purity  and  tenuity  of  the  finest  ether.  15.  But  whether 
human  souls  after  death,  always  united  to  some  body,  or  else  quite  naked 
from  all  body,  until  the  resurrection,  not  so  explicitly  determined  in  Christianity. 
Souls  after  death  live  unto  God.  According  to  Origen,  this  a  privilege  proper  to 
the  Deity,  to  live  and  act  alone,  without  vital  union  with  any  body.  If  natural  to 
the  soul,  to  enliven  a  body,  then  not  probable,  that  it  should  be  kept  so  long  in 
an  unnatural  state  of  separation.  16.  Again;  probable  from  scripture,  that 
wicked  souls  after  death  have  punishment  of  sense  or  pain,  besides  remorse  of 
conscience:  which  not  easily  conceivable,  how  they  should  hare,  without  bodies. 
Thus  Tertullian.  He  adding,  that  men  have  the  same  shape,  after  this  life,  which 
they  had  here.  Though  indeed  he  drives  the  business  too  for,  so  as  to  make  the 
soul  itself  to  be  a  body.  But  Irensus  plainly  supposed  the  soul  after  death 
(being  incorporeal)  to  be  adapted  to  a  body,  such  as  has  the  same  character  with 
its  body  here.  Origen  also  of  this  persuasion,  that  souls  after  death  have  certain 
subtle  bodies,  retaining  the  same  characterizing  form,  which  their  terrestrial 
bodies  had.  His  opinion,  that  apparitions  of  the  dead  are  from  the  souls  them- 
selves, surviving  in  that  which  is  called  a  luciform  body.  As  also,  that  St.  Tho- 
mas did  not  doubt,  but  that  the  body  of  a  soul  departed  might  appear  every  way  like 
the  former  :  only  he  disbelieved  our  Saviour's  appearing  in  the  same  solid  body, 
which  he  had  before  death.  16.  Our  Saviour  telling  his  disciples  that  a  spirit  had 
no  flesh  and  bones,  that  is,  no  solid  body,  as  himself  then  had,  seems  to  imply 
them  to  have  thinner  bodies.  Thus  in  Apollonius,  is  touch  made  the  sign  to 
distinguish  a  ghost  appearing,  from  a  living  man.  Origen  on  our  Saviour's  body 
after  his  resurrection.  Moses  and  Elian  visibly  appearing  to  our  Saviour,  had  true 
bodies.  17.  The  regenerate  in  this  life  have  a  certain  earnest  of  their  future 
inheritance,  gathered  from  scripture  by  Irenaeus  and  Novatian.  Which  preliba- 
tions  cannot  so  well  consist  with  a  perfect  separation  from  all  body,  after  death, 
until  the  day  of  judgment.  This  opinion  of  Ireneus,  &c,  does  not  clash  with  the 
Christian  article  of  the  resurrection.  18.  The  last  thing  in  the  Pythagoric  cabala, 
that  demons  or  angels  consist  of  soul  and  body  united  together.  Thus  Hierocles, 
that  no  incorporeal  substance,  besides  the  Deity,  is  complete  without  the  con- 
junction of  a  body.  God  the  only  incorporeal  in  this  sense.  Origen's  full  agree- 
ment with  this  old  Pythagoric  cabala  misrepresented  by  HuetiuB,  as  asserting 
angels  not  to  have  bodies.     19.  Some  of  the  fathers  cxmdutaA  axvg&\&  Va  \*t 
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corporeal.    The  Origenic  and  Pythagoric  hypothesis,  that  they  count  of  tab 
poreal  and  corporeal  substance.    Moat  of  the  ancient  lather*  for  neither  of  taw 
extremes.     They  did  not  suppose  angels  to  be  perfectly  unbodied  spirits,  eriaVsi 
from  their  affirming  devils,  as  the  Greek  philosophers  did  demons,  to  bo  debgbted 
with  the  nidours  of  sacrifices.    Thus  Porphyrins  and  Celsus.     Amongst  the  Chris- 
tians, Justin,  Athenagoras,  Tatianus,  etc    St.  Basil,  concerning  the  sofa  of 
demons  being  nourished  with  vapours.    Several  of  the  lathers  plainly  sasamag  both 
devils  and  angels  to  consist  of  soul  and  body.     St.  Austin,  Claudianus,  Mamertoj, 
Fulgentius,  &c.    20;   The  fathers,  though  herein  agreeing  with  the  philoso- 
phic cabala,  yet  seemed  to  have  been  led  thereunto  by  scripture.    As  from  that 
of  our  Saviour,  "  they  who  shall  obtain  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  shall  be 
foayyiXoi,  equal  to  the  angels."    From  that  of  St.  Jude,  that  angels  sinning  lost     • 
their  own  heavenly  body  (called  oUrjrripiov  by  St.  Paul),  and  thereupon  cut 
down  into  the  lower  Tartarus.     Again,  from  that  fire  said  to  have  been  prepared 
for  the  devils,  implies  them  (as  Psellus  concludeth)  to  be  bodied.    21.  If  all 
created  incorporeals  be  souls  vitally  united  to  bodies,  then  probable  that  human 
souls,  after  death,  not  quite  naked  from  all  body;  a  privilege  proper  to  Defy. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  conceivable  how  imperfect  beings  could  have  sense  and  hnagiBatwn 
without  bodies.    Origen  distinguiaheth  the  rd  <nrijvoc  in  St.  Paul  (translated 
"  tabernacle"),  from  the  earthly  house;  he  understanding  by  the  former  s  thin 
spirituous  body,  and  which  the  soul  remaineth  still  clothed  with,  after  death. 
This  opinion  of  Origen 'a,  that  the  soul  after  death,  not  quite  separate  from  all 
body,  never  reckoned  up  in  the  catalogue  of  his  errors.     Origen  not  taxed  by 
Methodius,  for  asserting  souls  to  have  bodies,  but  for  not  asserting  them  to  be 
bodies;  there  being  no  truly  incorporeal  substance  but  Deity.     This  one  of  the 
extremes  mentioned.    The  Origenic  hypothesis  to  be  preferred  before  that  of 
Methodius*    22.  Origen  not  singular  in  this  opinion  concerning  human  souls; 
Irensus,  Philoponus,  Joannes  Thessalonicensis,  Psellus,  and  others,  asserting  the 
same.    St  Austin  in  his  De  Gen.  ad  Lit.  granted,  that  souls  after  death  cannot  be 
locally  moved  without  a  body.     Himself  seems  to  think  the  punishment  of  souls, 
before  the  resurrection,  to  be  fantastical.     In  his  book  De  Civ.  Dei.  he  conceives 
that  Origenic  opinion  not  improbable,  that  some  souls  before  the  resurrection,  may 
suffer  from  a  certain  fire,  which  could   not  be  without  bodies.    23.  Hitherto  _ 
showed,  how  the  ancient  asscrtors  of  unextended  incorporeals  answered  all  lh0 
objections  against  the  illocality  and  immobility  of  created  incorporeals;  or  accord" 
ing  to  Origen,  that  the  soul  stands  in  need  of  a  body  for  local  motions.     Next  lew 
be  considered  their  reasons  for  this  assertion,  of  unextended  and  indistant  sub-^ 
stance.    24.  That  whatever  arguments  do  evince  other  substance  besides  body  + 
the  same  against  the  Atheists  demonstrate  that  there  is  something  unextended  - 
Other  arguments  propounded  by  these  ancients  to  prove  unextended  substance— 
Plotmus,  to  prove  the  human  soul  and  mind  such.    Either  every  part  of  ar" 
extended  soul,  is  soul;  and  of  mind,  mind;  or  not.     Again,  Plotinus  endeavour* 
to  prove,  from  the  energies  of  the  soul,  that  it  is  unextended  ;  because  it  is  on-* 
and  the  same  indivisible  thing,  that  perceiveth  the  whole  sensible  object    Thss= 
further  pursued ;  if  the  soul  be  extended,  then  must  it  either  be  one  physic* — 
point,  or  more.    Impossible,  that  it  should  be  but  one  physical  point.    If  therefor 
more,  then  must  every  one  of  those  points,  either  perceive  a  point  of  the  object 
and  no  more,  or  else  the  whole.    A  fourth  supposition,  that  the  whole  extends^ 
soul  perceives  both  the  whole  object,  and  allaMie  parts  thereof;  because  the  whe^ 
of  an  extended  substance  nothing  but  all  the  parts.     Lastly,  he  disputes  fartl^sL 
from  the  rational  energies.    A  magnitude  cou\<l  w>\.  uuter^axA^tat.  hath     ^ 
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awl  what  is  indivisible  ■  whereas  we  linve  a  nation,  not  only  of  latitude 
I*  to  thickness,  and  of  longitude  as  to  breadth*  hut  also  of  n   mat  lie* 
idsIicaI  point,  every  way  indivisible.     We  hare  notions  of  things  also,  thru 
neither  magnitude  nor  site,  &c.     Again,  all  the  abstract  essences  of  things  tndi- 
tisible.     We  conceive  extended   things  themselves  unextendedly ;  the  thought  of 

or  a  thousand  miles  distance,  taking  up  no  more  room  in  the  soul  than  the 
thought  of  an  inch.  Moreover,  were  that  which  perceiveth  in  us  a  magnitude, 
ft  could  not  be  equal  to  every  sen&ibletond  alike  perceive  things  greater  and  lesser 
than  itself  25,  Besides  which,  they  might  argue  thus  ;  that  we,  as  we  can  con- 
ceive extension  without  cogitation,  and  again  cogitation  without  extension,  so  can 
we  not  conceive  cogitation  with  extension  ;  nor  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness 
of  a  thought.  Thoughts  therefore  must  be  nonentities,  if  whatsoever  is  unex- 
tended be  nothing ;  as  also  metaphysical  truths,  they  having  neither  dimensions  nor 
figure.  So  volitions  and  passions,  If  the  things  belonging  to  soul  and  mind  be 
uncstendad,  then  must  themselves  be  po.  Again f  if  mind  and  son)  have  distant 
parts,  then  could  JMrrie  of  them  be  one,  but  many  substances,  If  life  divided, 
then  a  half  of  it  would  not  he  life.  Lastly,  no  reason  could  be  given,  why  they 
il  not  be  as  well  really,  at  intellectually  divisible.  Nor  could  a  Theist  deny, 
tJuit  divine  power  might  cleave  a  thought  into  many  nieces.  2<>,  The  sense  of 
the  ancient  Incnrporealisla  therefore  this;  that  in  nature,  two  kinds  of  substances, 
ret  of  them  passive  bulk,  or  distant  and  extended  substance;  which  it  alt, 
oaf  thing  without  another;  and  therefore  as  many  substances  as  parts,  into  which 
it  can  be  divided*  Essentially  antitypous;  one  magnitude  joined  to  another 
always  standing  without  it,  mid  making  the  whole  to  much  bigger.  Body  all 
outside,  having  no  internal  energy,  nor  any  action  besides  local  motion;  which  it 
is  alio  passive  to,  Were  there  no  other  substance  besides  this,  there  could  be  no 
motion,  intellection,  vnl  it  mn;  hut  all  would  be  a  dead  lump;  nor  could  anyone 
thing  penetrate  another.  Wherefore  another  substance,  whose  character  $£mg 
£pa<r7-r?f)(Qf ,  **  the  active  nature/'  life,  self-activity,  cogitation  i  which  no  mode 
or  accident  of  extension,  it  having  more  of  entity  in  it,  Nor  are  these  two,  ex* 
tension  and  life,  inadequate  conceptions  of  one  and  the  same  substance.  A 
thinker  a  monad;  or  one  single  substance.  Not  conceivable,  how  the  several 
parts  of  an  extended  substance  should  jointly  concur  to  produce  the  same  thought. 
V,  The  energies  of  these  two  substances  very  different.  The  one  nothing  but 
local  motion,  a  mere  outside  thing :  the  other  cogitation,  an  internal  energy 
the  inside  cd  that,  which  thinks.  Which  inside  of  the  thinking  nature  hath  no 
length,  breadth,  or  profundity,  no  out-swelling  tumour.  Were  a  cogitative  being 
extended,  yet  mutt  it  have,  besides  this  extended  outside,  an  unextended  inside. 
But  one  and  the  same  substance  cannot  be  extended  and  unextended.  All 
summed  up  together.  28.  Hitherto  the  sense  of  the  ancient  assertoni  of  unex- 
tended inoorporeals  represented  to  the  best  advantage.  These  and  other  argu- 
ments do  demonstrate  against  the  Atheists,  some  other  substance  besides  body : 
but  whether  they  prove  this  to  be  tndistant  and  unextended,  [eft  to  others  to  make 
m  judgment.  The  Atheists,  who  deny  this,  must  acknowledge  every  thougl 
bo  not  only  mentally,  but  also  physically  divisible,  together  with  the  soul ;  as  also 

: i em ;il  energy;  and  consequently  make  cogitation  nothing  hut  local  motion; 
and  that  no  substance  can  co-exist  with  another,  more  inwardly  than  by  juxta- 
position. 20,  This  the  first  answer  to  the  fore-mentioned  atheistic  argument 
against  incorporeal  substance,  by  denying  the  minor,  that  though  whatsoever  i* 
extended  be  body,  yet  every  thing  is  not  extended.     But  the  argument  mi. 
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answered  by  some  learned  assertion  of  incorporeal  snbstaace,  fcy  dfyftaj  the 

major;  that  though  every  thing  be  extended,  or  what  tunextended  notaiag  •  yet 

whaterer  is  extended  is  not  body ;  they  asserting  anothi 

which  is  both  penetrable,  and  not  made  up  of  parts  physically  I 

another  ;  to  which  belongeth  life,  seltactivity,  and  cogitation.     Probable,  that 

some  would  compound  both  the  forementioned  hypotheses  together;  by  arppostng 

the  Deity  to  be  altogether  unext ended;  but  souls  to  hare  an  unextendsd  inside, 

diffused  into  an  extended  outside.     Ourselves  here  only  to  oppose  Atbeisti ;  tsd 

dogmatize  no  further  than  to  assert,  that,  besides  body,  there  is  another  substance, 

which  consisteth  not  of  parts  really  separable ;  which  is  'self-active,  and  hats  an 

internal  energy,  distinct  from  local  motion.    All  which  is  demonstratrrely  eertaia. 

This  the  full  answer  to  the  first  atheistic  argument  against  incorporeal  substance. 

30.  The  second  atheistic  assault  against  incorporeal  substance;  by  pretending  Iks 

original  of  this  mistake  to  have  sprung  from  the  scholastic  essences,  distinct 

from  the  things  themselves;  and  the  abuse  of  abstract  names  and  aotiosi, 

they  being  made  to  be  substances  existing  by  themselves.    For,  thongs  the 

opinion  of  ghosts  and  spirits  sprung  first  from  fear;  yet  that  these  should  be 

iucorporeal  could  never  hare  entered  into  the  minds  of  men.     31.  The  fir* 

general  reply  to  this,  that  it  is  all  but  romantic  fiction.      That  the  < 

of  the  Deity  sprung  not  from  fear,  and  that  all  invisible  ghosts  are  net  i 

already  sufficiently  proved  ;  as  also  the  existence  of  a  God  demonstrated  br  reason. 

That  apparitions  are  real  phenomena ;   and  there  may  be  invisible  aerial  and 

ethereal,  as  there  are  visible  terrestrial  animals.     Sottishness  to  conclude,  that 

there  is  no  understanding  nature  superior  to  man.     32.  The  second  particular 

reply,  that  the  opinion  of  spirits  incorporeal  sprung  not  from  the  scholastic  essence*. 

No  man  supposing  these  to  be  things  really  and  substantially  existing  without  the 

mind ;  either  an  universal  man  and  universal  horse,  or  else  humanity  and  equinity: 

and  that  these  walk  up  and  down  in  airy  bodies.    These  essences  of  things  sud  to 

be  eternal  as  their  verities.    The  meaning  of  these  eternal  essences,  not,  that  they 

arc  so  many  eternal   substances  incorporeal  ;    but  that  knowledge  is  eternal, 

and  that  there  is  an  eternal  unmade  Mind,  that  comprehends  them ;  which  all 

other  minds  partake  of.      33.    Again,  that  another  atheistic  dream,  that  the 

abstract  names  and  notions  of  the  mere  accidents  of  bodies  were  made  substance 

incorporeal ;  souls,  minds,  and  ghosts.    Conscious  life  no  accident  of  bodies ;  hot 

the  essential  attribute  of  another  substance,  which  incorporeal.     34.  The  following 

atheistic  arguments  to  be  despatched  with  more  brevity.      That  the  four  next, 

fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth,  proceed  only  upon  this  supposition,  that  there  is 

no  other  substance  in  the  world,  besides  body  or  matter  ;  and  therefore  signify 

nothing  to  the  assertors  of  an  incorporeal  Deity.    Stoics  only  concerned  to  answer 

them.     Nevertheless,  a  necessity  of  incorporeal  substance  will  be  evinced.    35. 

Here  two  atheistic  corporealisms  founded  upon  these  suppositions,  that  all  is  body 

or  matter ;  and,  that  matter,  as  such,  is  devoid  of  life  and  understanding.    The 

first  in  the  way  of  qualities  and  forms  generable  and  .corruptible,  called  the  hvlo- 

pathian.    This  the  most  ancient  atheistic  form,  viz.  that  bulky  extension,  the  only 

substantial  and  unmade  thing,  and  all  other  things  but  the  passions,  qualities,  and 

accidents  thereof ;  makeable  out  of  it,  and  destroyahle  into  it    The  consequence 

from  whence,  that  there  is  no  substantial  unmade  life  and  understanding ;  an^ 

that  no  mind  could  be  a  Creator  ;  it  being  all  accidental  and  factitious.    36.  This 

hylopathian  atheism,  called  also  Anaximandrian.    SimpUcius  conceives  Anaxi- 

jnander  to  have  held  an  homeeomery,  or  similar  atomology,  of  eternal  unmade 

quaUtim,  as  Anaxagoras  afterwards;  on\y  t\\a\^  tc>uvow\^^  ta  unjosade  IJ& 
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or  Mind,  bat  generated  it  all  from  the  fortuitous  commixture  of  those  qualified 
atoms.    Anaximander  supposed  life  and  understanding  to  be  at  lea&t  secondary 
qualities,  and  accidents  of  body,  generablo  and  corruptible.     37.   The  second 
atheistic  corporealism,  in  the  way  of  unqualified  atoms,  producing  all  things,  from 
figures  and  magnitudes  of  parts.     Whence  it  will  also  follow,  that  Mind  is  no 
primordial  thing,  but  secondary,  compounded,  and  derivative ;   Democritus  the 
first  inventor  of  the  dissimilar  atomology;  who  made  dissimilar  atoms  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  thingB  whatsoever.      38.  Not  to  be  denied,  that  from  these  two  things 
granted,  all  is  body,  and,  that  the  first  principles  of  body  are  devoid  of  life,  it 
would  follow,  that  there  is  no  God.     Therefore  the  Stoics,  who  were  corporeal 
Theists,  denied  the  latter  ;  they  supposing  an  understanding  Fire,  the  maker  of 
the  whole  mundane  system.    Truly  observed  by  Origen,  that  this  corporeal  god  of 
the  Stoics  was  but  by  accident  incorruptible  and  happy.    This  no  genuine  Theism. 
39.  But  an  absolute  impossibility  in  both  these  atheistic  corporealiams  ;   not  only 
because  they  suppose  no  active  principle ;   but  because  they  bring  something  out 
of  nothing.     The  atomic  Atheists  most  to  be  condemned,  because  so  grossly  con- 
tradicting themselves.     From  that  true  principle,  that  matter,  as  such,  is  devoid 
of  life  and  understanding,  an  absolute  necessity  of  another  substance  incorporeal, 
which  is  essentially  vital  and  intellectual.    That  all  life  cannot  possibly  be  facti- 
tious and  accidental,  generable  and  corruptible ;   but  there  must  be  substantial 
life;  and  also  some  eternal.    40.  The  truth  of  this  acknowledged  by  the  Hylozoists ; 
that  there  must  of  necessity  be  both  substantial  and  unmade  life  and  understand- 
ing ;  who  therefore  attribute  the  same  to  all  matter,  but  without  animality;  which, 
according  to  them,  was  all  factitious  and  accidental.     Wherefore  this  hylozoic 
atheism  also  brings  conscious  life  out  of  nothing- ;  or  makes  them  without  a  cause. 
The  argument  of  the  Epicurean  Atheists,  against  stratonism  or  hylozoism,  unan- 
swerable :  that  upon  this  supposition  there  must  be,  in  every  man  and  animal,  a 
heap  of  innumerable  percipients  ;  and  so  no  one  thinker.      The  pretence  of  the 
Hylozoists,  that  all  the  particles  of  matter  in  every  animal  do  confederate,  ridicu- 
lous. 41 .  Thus  the  fifth  and  sixth  atheistic  argumentations  fully  confuted ;  and  from 
that  true  supposition  in  them,  that  matter  is  devoid  of  life  and  understanding, 
incorporeal  substance  plainly  demonstrated.     42.  The  third  and  last,  that  there  < 
being  undeniably  substance  incorporeal,  the  two  following  atheistic  argumentations 
altogether  insignificant.     The  seventh  not  properly  directed  against  theism,  but 
against  a  religious  kind  of  atheism  ;  which  supposed  a  god  of  the  world  generated 
out  of  senseless  matter,  and  the  offspring  of  Chaos.      A  sober  and  true  sense  of 
the  world's  animation ;  that  there  is  a  sentient  and  understanding  Nature,  pre- 
siding over  the  world.    But  the  sense  of  pagan  Theists,  that  the  whole  corporeal 
world  animated  is  a  God,  exploded  by  us.    This  argument  therefore  being  against 
theogonism  ;  the  confutation  thereof  might  be  here  well  omitted.    But  because 
the  denying  of  a  living*  understanding  nature,  presiding  over  the  world,  is  atheisti- 
cal, the  ground  of  this  assertion  briefly  declared,  that  life  and  understanding  are 
accidents  of  bodies,  resulting  only  from  such  a  composure  of  atoms,  as  produce 
flesh,  blood,  and  brains,  in  bodies  organized  ;   and,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  be 
found  any  where  but  only  in  human  form  :  which  also  confuted.     43.  The  eighth 
atheistic  argumentation,  that  there  can  be  no  living  being  immortal,  nor  perfectly 
happy;  built  upon  that  false  supposition,  that  all  life  and  understanding  results 
from  a  contexture  of  senseless  atoms,  and  therefore  is  annihilable.    But  that  there 
is  life  essential  and  substantial,  which  naturally  immortal :  as  also  a  necessity  of 
an  eternal  life,  and  Mind  unmade,  and  unannihilable  ;  which  perfectly  ha^v. 
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The  six  following  atheistic  argumentations,  driving  at  these 
two  things,  First,  the  disproving  of  an  incorporeal,  and  then  of 
a  cor|x>rcal  Deity  (from  both  which,  the  Atheists  conceive,  it 
must  follow  of  necessity,  that  there  can  be  none  at  all);  we 
shall  take  them  all  together,  and,  in  order  to  the  confutation  of 
them,  perforin  these  three  things.  First,  we  shall  answer  the 
atheistic  argumentations  against  an  incorporeal  Deity  (contained 
in  the  third  and  fourth  heads).  Secondly,  we  shall  show,  that 
from  the  very  principles  of  the  atheistic  corporealism  (as  repre- 
sented in  the  fifth  and  sixth  heads)  incorporeal  substance  is 
demonstrable.  And  lastly,  that  there  being  undeniably  incor- 
poreal substance,  the  two  following  atheistic  argumentations  also, 
against  a  corporeal  Deity  (in  the  seventh  and  eighth  sections) 
prove  altogether  insignificant. 

We  begin  with  the  first  of  these ;  to  show  the  invalidity  of 
the  atheistic  argumentations  against  an  incorporeal  Deity.  It 
hath  been  already  observed,  that  though  all  Corporealists  be  not 
therefore  of  necessity  Atheists,  yet  Atheists  universally  have 
been   corporealists;    this   being   always    their  first  and  grand 

?)stulatum,  that  there  is  no  other  substance  besides  body.  Thus 
lato  long  ago  declared  concerning  them  ;#  Auaxvpi^ovrai  tooto 
tivat  fiovov  6  napl\ti  npocrfioXriv  Kai  lira^rjv  rtva,  ravrov  aitfui 
Ka\  ovatav  op<£o/ievot'  riov  Se  qAAojv  cine  rtrjoi  /jirj  awfia  Ivpv 
tlvaiy  KaTa<ppovoi>VTtg  to  irapairav,  ical  ovclv  &IAovtec  oAAo 
aKovtiVy  "  They  contend  strongly,  that  that  only  really  is,  which 
is  tangible,  or  can  resist  their  touch ;  concluding  body  and  sub- 
stance to  be  one  and  the  self-same  thing :  and  if  any  one  should 
affirm,  that  there  is  any  thing  incorporeal,  they  will  presently 
cry  him  down,  and  not  hear  a  word  more  from  him."  For  there 
can  be  no  doubt,1  but  that  the  persons  here  intended  by  Plato 
were  those  very  Atheists,  which  himself  spake  of  afterward,  in 
the  same  dialogue  :9    Md>v  t<£  twv  VoAAwv  Soy/uarc  icot  p^/iari 

•  Soph.  p.  172.  Fie.     [P.  1C0.] 

1  This  opinion  of  Dr.  Cud  worth  is  not  altogether  free  from  doubt.  I  confess  that 
the  persons  who  nTe  stated  by  Plato  to  have  held  the  whole  nature  of  thingBlo  be  cor- 
poreal, seem  to  be  distinct  from  those  whom  he  speaks  of  at  the  end  of  the  dialogue,  si 
having  wholly  excluded  the  divine  mind  and  power  from  the  construction  of  this  world. 
For  in  addition  to  these  two  classes  being  separated  by  a  long  interval  in  Plato'i 
treatise,  those  who  are  represented  by  him  as  denying  incorporeal  things  are  no  other 
than  the  opponents  of  forms  and  images,  or  ideas,  ns  is  manifest-  from  what  follow ; 
and  the  philosopher  is  censuring  them  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  despaed 
his  favourite  doctrine  of  eternal  ideas.  But  this  contempt  of  Plato's  ideas  does  not 
preclude  the  possibility  of  their  being  imbued  with  some  sort  of  religion  and  regarding 
God  as  a  nature  endowed  with  a  most  subtle  body,  an  opinion  which  was  entertained 
by  many.  But  as  will  be  shown  by  and  by,  Dr.  Cudworth  had  a  certain  motive  for 
identifying  the  persons  introduced  by  Plato*  as  denying  incorporeal  things  with  the 
Atheists  of  the  same  author. 

9  These  very  words  of  Plato,  however,  induce  me  to  believe  that  those  who  are 
represented  by 'him  as  denying  the  existence  of  any  tiling  in  the  universe  except  body, 
were  not  so  impious  as  altogether  to  discard  God.  For  I.  It  is  clear  from  the  very 
controversy  here  touched  upon  by  Plato,  that  the  question  in  dispute  between  this  data 
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rrjF  fvatv  aura  TraWa  ytvvqv,  aw  6  rti*u£  utrtac 

ixii  tiviv  ctavoiac  <ptiovatjt; ;  n  ptra  Xoyov  kq\  ciTf<mj/Llt|f 

iiiro  3fou  yrymfjttvtrt,  "  Whether   shnll   wo  assent  to  that 

'a  entertained  )>v  so  many,  That  nature  gene 

all  things  from  a  certain  ferttritOUfl  GAiiee,   without    the 

^ Tirirl  or  Understanding?  or  raiher,  that  it  pro* 

ordtug  to  reason  and  knowledge,  proceeding 

3odr4     Indeed  the  philosopher  there  tell©  im,  that  some 

tBeUtio  pemofifl  begin  then  to  be  some what  ashamed 

ilenee,  and  justice,   and  other   moral  virtiH<%  QOf~ 

things,   or  bodies:    ' AwotcphnvTQt  rt)v  ftlv  ^vy>   nvr^v 

trffm  atltfia  rt  KtKrfiaSat,  tftpuvnatv  Si  Ka\  tQv  SWuiv  f  fcacrrfir. 

<a$*    ata,\ui'firrai  to   r*tXf.tqvt    tj  ji>/?*i>  rwv  Swwv  aitri 

tytivt  j)  wAvr  uvat  &&ftara  tiifjynt^inSah  "  Though  tbey 

the  bouJ  itself,  that  this  seems  to  them  to  he 

.    jet,  concerning  prudence,   and  those  other  virtues 

I,  some  have  now  scarcely  the  con6dence  to  maintain 

to  he  either  bodies  or  nothing."     But  this  (saith  he)  was 

in*  less  than  the  quite  giving  up  of  the  cause  of  atheism: 

>  rt  Km  Gftttiphv  l^tXouai  tmij   oVTWV   avy^mpttv  &a<f>(iaTQVf 

.  Lf  it  to  bnt  once  gr&atod,  that  then  ta  km 

le  incorporeal,    this  will    be   sufficient   to   overthrow  the 

ii.nindatiun/1      Wherefore  he   concludes,  that  such  as 

were  but  mongrel  and  imperfect  Atheists :  *Ewt\  avrCtv 

v  iv  iwcLtayyvOtitVt  it  yt  uvrtitv  aicaproi  Ktxi  aurrfY&oi'ECj  a\Xa 

vm\*r  5i>,  riv  8  pal  c-uiwoi  r*fic  xtpa-t  &vpinlZ*tv3  wc  «£** 

■i*  ro   wafiniroi'  tarr,  **  Fur   they,  who  arc  thorough- 

and  genuine   Atheiota  indeed,  will  boggle  at  neither  of 

entioned  things ;  but  contend,  that  whatsoever  they 


was  not  upon  God  and  religion,  but  upon  idea*  and  form*.      The 
if  ideas  lad   I  nplurft  of  thing*  were  wont  le   instance 

•:e,  love,  and  the  rest,  ot  mflf  the  notkni  wiri    forms  of 
rtueSj.  and  to  *ak  of  those,  who  opposed  ideas  and  included  alT  things  in  ba 
er  they  held  DM  in  tbe  virtues  to  be  nothing  or  bodice.      Hut  to  this 

zaptious  question  the  contemners  of  ideas  here  spoken  of  did  not  venture  to 
y  detinue  answer,  nor  could  they  persuade  themselves  to  «ay  that  those  virtues 
her  nothing  w  bod iea.     Unquestionahh ,  !  hey  were  ft 

-  thought  proper  to  give  audi  an  explanation  of  the  *t**te  anil  nature  of 
ray  as  Lo  make  it  perfectly  deal   i  ;  eod  ham  It  ll  un  possible 

o  ascertain  whether  Ihey  benefited  or  injured  their  cause  by  this  sikn 

'i  for  us  to  know  that  the  depute  with  them  was  not  upon  God 
bat  merely  upon  the  existence  of  form  a  and  ideas.     II*  Plato  says*  that 
«oul  rtrr^ffScit  <rw/ta  tl,  "  to  possess  a  certain  body/*     This  again 
"  k  more  favourably  of  this  class  than  the  learned  Doctor  does*     For 
hostile  to  God  and  all  religion^  they  would  have  asserted  the  • 
er  ?u/id,  "  body/*  or  a  mode  and  affection  of  body.     But  they  simp  I  y  main- 
stakes  of  or  possesses  body  ;  which  makes  it  probable  that  tbey  regarded 
a*  a  nature  separated  from  an  earthy  m  hody  Like  our  own,  and  yet 

t-alf  hut  endowed  with  n  nwre  miblJe  kind  qf  body.     But  every  man  eon- 
with    tHeac  subject*  must  know  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  many  in  hints 
respects  entertained  correct  notion*  of  God  and  things  divin* 
jion. 
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cannot  ^rasp  witli  their  hands,  is  altogether  nothing."3  Thatk 
that  there  i*  no  other  substance  nor  entity  in  the  world,  bat 
only  boilv,  iliut  which  is  tangible,  or  resists  the  touch.  Aristotle1 
also  rcprcsentcth  the  atheistic  hypothesis  after  the  same  manner: 

TuVTO     K(t)     70(T(WT1)V     (pUtTlV    rfl'fll    T1)V    CLTTCHTaV  OV<T[aV,  TO.  tl  SAXo 

TTciiTci  ttciJ)/  rovTtov,  "  They  atHmi,  that  matter,  or  body,  is  all 
the  substance,  that  is;  and  that  all  other  tilings  are  but  the 
passions  and  aftcetions  thereof."  And  again,  in  his  Metaphysics:* 
*Kv  to  niiv,  Km  iniav  it  vat  riva  (pvaiv,  wg  v\i)v  r&(a<Ti,  kcu  rat/nu' 
(Tu>uaTitci)v  ku\  fUytOutj  i\ov<rav9  "  These  men  maintain  all  to  be 
one,  and  that  there  is  but  one  only  nature,  as  the  matter  of  all 
tilings,  and  this  corporeal,  or  endued  with  magnitude."  And 
now  we  see  plainly,  that  the  ancient  Atheists  were  of  the  very 
same  mind  with  these  in  our  days,  that  body,  or  that  which  is 
tangible  and  divisible,  is  the  only  substantial  tiling;  from  whence 
it  follows  that  an  incorporeal  substance  would  be  the  same  with 

J  i)r.  Cudwoith's  translation  vf  these  words  is  in  conformity  with  his  own  rather 
t!.;m  Plato's  H}iii;ioii.  IYt  1'hito  makes  no  mention  in  this  passage  of  AtbeKU, 
miihcr  dot*  lie  si\  that  t'io  men  whose  opinion  lie  is  reciting, if  they  were  really 
A  tin -tart,  wmilil  answer  tlisit  lU'thin^  exists  except  what  can  be  liiid  hold  of  by  the 
hands.  The  Khan  ^m'st,  introduced  into  this  dialogue  sis  speaking,  asks  Theodoras 
whether  these  men.  who  denied  tlie  existence  of  iuiv  thing  besides  body,  ranked  human 
\irtius  al-o  among  Iwdics.  Theodoras  replied,  that  tliey  attributed  body  to  the  soul, 
but  were  undecided  as  to  the  nature  of  the  virtue*.  Upon  this  the  stranger  says  he  now 
lias  favourable  hopes  of  them  :  (*  Tor  if  they  were  genuine  and  indigenous  Spartans,** 
that  is,  it  they  were  of  the  frank  and  noble  disposition  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who 
Hpoke  out  the  fcntimcnls  of  their  mind  freely  and  undisguiscdiy,  and  were  at  the  same 
time  indigenous  as  the  Spartans  wMied  to  appear,  "  they  would  not  long  delay,  but 
would  fn.clv  ami  sincerely  acknowledge  the  virtues  to  be  either  nothing  or  bodies,  nay. 
Mould  openly  avow  that  there  is  nothing  except  what  can  be  touched  and  laid  hold  of 
by  the  hum's."  Pl.ito  therefore  does  not  pronounce  them  to  be  semi-atheists,  bat 
indirectly  di.-nics  that  they  are  true,  genuine,  and  indigenous  Spartans. 

4  The  former  of  the  passages  here  adduced  from  Aristotle  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  in  that  philosopher's  works,  notwithstanding  a  very  diligent  search;  I  have  no 
doubt,  however,  of  their  lx.-ing  wunewherc  extant  therein.  The  other  is  read  in  Aristotle 
as  it  is  here  given,  hut  in  my  opinion  has  little  or  no  bearing  upon  the  question  under 
consideration,  i'or  Aristotle  does  not  niiirm,  that  the  persons  represented  by  him 
as  holding  matter  to  he  the  principle  of  all  things  are  Atheists.  The  learned  Doctor, 
however,  brings  forwaid  this  testimony  to  prove  that  the  ancient  foes  of  the  divine 
nature  referred  all  things  to  matter  and  Iwvly.  1  acknowledge  this  to  be  the  case,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  an  Athci.»t,  either  ancient  or  modern,  ever  associated  another  imma- 
terial nature  with  matter.  I  hit  I  deny  that  those  whom  Aristotle  is  censuring  in  the* 
passigesare  Atheists,  as  he  does  not  charge  them  with  this  crime  ;  and  Dr.  Ciidworth 
hiuifclf  admits  it  to  he  possible  for  a  man  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  nothing  but 
body,  and  .still  not  despise  (J  nd  and  all  religion.  Our  worthy  author,  lam  afraid, 
here  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  a  little  farther  than  he  ought  by  his  otherwise  prope* 
dislike  of  llobbcs  and  his  philosophy.  Ilohbes  denied  the  existence  of  any  thing 
besides  body,  and  even  asset  ted  (jod  himself  to  be  corporeal.  To  show  the  pernicious 
tendency  and  gross  impiety  of  this  opinion,  Dr.  Cud  worth  endeavours  to  prove  from 
Plato  and  Ari>t<>ilc,  that  the  ancient  Atheists  held  the  same.  This  certainly  was  well 
calculated  to  excite  odium  against  Hob!>cs  and  his  friend,  and  to  deter  men  from 
adopting  his  wild  and  foolish  theories;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  Atheists  of  old 
enteitaiucd  this  opinion.  But  the  passages  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  he  relies  upon,  bk 
manifestly  foreign  to  his  purpose,  and  ought  not  to  be  understood  of  Atheists. 

*  Met!  lib.  I.  cap.  7.     [1\  '274.  torn.  1.  opp.] 
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an  incorporeal  body,  i.  e.  an  impossibility,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  incorporeal  Deity. 

But  in  the  management  of  this  cause,  there  hath  been  some 
disagreement  amongst  the  Atheists  themselves.  For  first,  the 
Democritics  and  Epicureans,  though  consenting  with  all  the 
other  Atheists,  in  this,  That  whatsoever  was  unextended,  and 
devoid  of  magnitude,  was  therefore  nothing  (so  that  there  could 
neither  be  any  substance,  nor  accident,  or  mode  of  any  substance, 
unextended) ;  did  notwithstanding  distinguish  concerning  a  double 
nature.  First,  that  which  is  so  extended,  as  to  be  impenetrable, 
and  tangible,  or  resist  the  touch,  which  is  body.  And  secondly, 
that  which  is  extended  also,  but  penetrably  and  intangibly ; 
riuch  is  space  or  vacuum :  a  nature,  according  to  them,  really ' 
fotinct  from  body,  and  the  only  incorporeal  thing  that  is.5  Now 
ince  this  space,  which  is  the  only  incorporeal,  can  neither  do 
or  suffer  any  thing,  but  only  give  place  or  room  to  bodies  to 
libaist  in,  or  pass  through;  therefore  can  there  not  be  any 
itive,  understanding,  incorporeal  Deity.  This  is  the  argument- 
tion  of  the  Democritic  Atheists. 

To  which  we  reply,  That  if  space  be  indeed  a  nature  distinct 
om  body,  and  a  thing  really  incorporeal,  as  they  pretend,  then 
ill  it  undeniably  follow  from  this  very  principle  of  theirs,  that 
ere  must  be  an  incorporeal  substance ;  and  (this  space  being 
pposed  by  them  also  to  be  infinite)  an  infinite,  incorporeal 
eity.  Because,  if  space  be  not  the  extension  of  body,  nor  an 
Fection  thereof,  then  must  it  of  necessity  be,  cither  an  accident 
isting  alone  by  itself,  without  a  substance,  which  is  impossible  ; 

else  the  extension,  or  affection,  of  some  other  incorporeal 
bstance,  that  is  infinite.  But  here  will  Gassendus  step  in,  to 
tip  out  his  good  friends  the  Democritics  and  Epicureans  at  a 
ad  lift;  and  undertake  to  maintain,  that  though  space  be 
deed  an  incorporeal  thing,  yet  it  would  neither  follow  of  neces- 
y  from  thence,  that  it  is  an  incorporeal  substance  or  affection 
ereof ;  nor  yet  that  it  is  an  accident  existing  alone  by  itself, 
ithout  a  substance ;  because  this  space  is  really  neither  acci- 
nt,  nor  substance,  but  a  certain  middle  nature  or  essence*  be- 
Txt  both.  To  which  subterfuge  of  his,  that  we  may  not 
larrel  about  words,  we  shall  make  this  reply  ;  that  unquestion- 
ly,  whatsoever  is,  or  hath  any  kind  of  entity,  doth  either 
bsist  by  itself,  or  else  is  an  attribute,  affection,  or  mode  of 

>  To  the  followers  of  Democritus  lie  might  have  ndikd  the  Stoics,  of  whom  Diogenes 
ertius,  lib.  7.  segiu.  140.  p.  453  :  "Egwcrcv  ck  KOOfiov  irt^i.Ki\v^kvov  ilvai  to 
*bv  uirtipov  oirtp  'ASQ'MATON  tlvac  aatiparov  it  t6  o\6v  n  KaHx"*~ai 
6  oupaTuv,  ob  KaTtxopkvov,  *'  (The  Stoics  say)  that  without  the  world  nn 
mense  vacuum  is  circumfused,  which  is  incorporeal :  and  that  that  is  incorporeal 
ich  can 'be  contained  by  bodies  but  is  not  contained."  This  doctrine  of  the  Stoic*. 
irever,  I  confess  differs  in  a  certain  respect  from  Democritus'  theory  concerning 
tee. 
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something,  that  doth  subsist  by  itself.  For  it  is  certain,  that 
there  can  be  no  mode,  accident,  or  affection  of  nothing;  and 
consequently,  that  nothing  cannot  be  extended,  nor  mensurable. 
But  if  space  be  neither  the  extension  of  body,  nor  yet  of  sob- 
stance  incorporeal,  then  must  it  of  necessity  be  the  extension  of 
nothing,  and  the  affection  of  nothing ;  and  nothing  must  be 
mensurable  by  yards  and  poles.  We  conclude,  therefore,  tint 
from  this  very  hypothesis  of  the  Democritic  and  Epicurean 
Atheists,  that  space  is  a  nature  distinct  from  body,  and  positively 
infinite,  it  follows  undeniably,  that  there  must  be  some  incor- 
poreal substance,  whose  affection  its  extension  is ;  and  because 
there  can  be  nothing  infinite,  but  only  the  Deity,  that  it  is  the 
infinite  extension  of  an  incorporeal  Deity ;  just  as  some  learned 
Thciste  and  Incorporealists  have  asserted.  And  thus  is  the  argu- 
ment of  these  Democritic  and  Epicurean  Atheists,  against  an 
incorporeal  Deity,  abundantly  confuted ;  we  having  made  it 
manifest,  that  from  that  very  principle  of  their  own,  by  which 
they  would  disprove  the  same,  it  is  against  themselves  demon- 
strable.7 

7  The  learned  Doctor  here  employs  the  argument  ad  hominem,  as  the  schoolmen 
say,  and  overthrows  the  reasoning  of  the  Democritics  and  Epicureans  against  an  max* 
poreal  God  from  their  own  axioms  on  the  nature  of  space.    Whether  this  argumentation 
is  such  as  completely  to  put  those  to  silence  who  with  Epicurus  and  Democritus  discard 
God,  but  acknowledge  infinite  incorporeal  space,  or  whether  some  means  of  defence  are 
still  left  them,  let  others  determine.    To  myself,  indeed,  he  seems  to  assume  something 
which,  if  I  mistake  not,  both  sides  are  not  yet  sufficiently  agreed  upon  ;  for  example, 
that  nothing  can  be  infinite  except  God.     But  passing  over  these  things  I  shall  notice 
two  points  which  have  some  bearing  upon  the  present  question.     I.  Although  the 
learned  Doctor  nowhere  clearly  indicates  whether  he  is  more  favourable  to  those  who 
regard  space  as  a  mere  notion  of  the  mind  or  affection  of  bodies,  or  those  who  suppose 
it  to  be  a  really  existent  nature,  he  here  however  seems  evidently  to  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  God  is  not  different  from  extension  or  space,  or  that  space  and  extension 
are  a  property  of  a  God.    Compare  chap.  2.  sect.  8.  and  our  remarks  there.    I  have 
already  shown  in  another  place  on  chap.  5.  sect.  1.  sect  25.  that  not  a  few  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  the  Greeks  especial ly^maintained  this  opinion.    Whoever  wishes  to  see 
a  variety  of  passages  to  this  effect  may  consult  Dion.  Petavius,  Dogmat.  Theolog.  torn.  1. 
lib.  3.  cap.  9.  sect.  10.  p.  161.  ficc  who  however  seems  to  mc  not  sufficiently  to  dis- 
tinguish the  passages,  but  to  confound  those  of  a  different  purport  and  opinion ;  on 
which  this  is  no  place  for  comment.    In  a  later  age  this  opinion  was  caught  up 
among  the  English  in  particular,  and  defended  by  men  of  the  highest  ability,  but  not  in 
the  same  words  or  the  same  manner.    At  the  time  when  Dr.  Cud  worth  wrote  this, 
his  friend  Dr.  Hen.  More  had  already  publicly  approved  of  it ;  and  at  this  day  the 
disciples  of  the  illustrious  Newton  are  most  of  them  among  its  supporters.     [A  dis- 
pute is  carried  on  in  England  on  this  subject  at  the  present  time  against  Dr.  Clarke. 
See  Biblioth.  Raisonn6e,  torn.  13.  par.  1.  p.  22.0.  &c.  torn.  14.  p.  468.]    Among  our 
own  countrymen  Andr.  Riidiger,  Physica  Divina,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  sect.  4.  p.  346.  347. 
has  adopted  it.    Compare  Appendix  de  Monitis  Ccnsorum,  p.  790.  etc     The  whole 
question  concerning  space  and  its  nature  is  exceedingly  abstruse,  and  embarrassed  with 
infinite  difficulties;  wherefore  they  perils  pa  show  greater  wisdom  who  choose  to  know 
nothing  at  all  of  the  matter,  rather  than  include  all  things  within  the  limits  of  their 
own  mind,  and  advance  any  thing  which  themselves  must  be  aware  may  with  great 
show  of  truth  be  impugned  by  others.     [For  space  Mussehenbroek  Journ.  Litt.  torn. 
22.  par.  2.  p.  246.]     1  am  certain  that  there  is  space  ;  nor  do  what  I  will  can  I  divest 
my  mind  of  this  notion.     On  its  nature  and  relations  I  feel  no  disposition  to  dispute. 
*nd  confess  myself  not  to  possess  intellect  sufficient  to  graa'n  and  comprehend  so  pro- 
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To  which  it  might  be  here  further  added,  that  Epicurus,  who 
professedly  opposed  Plato's  incorporeal  God,  as  an  impossibility, 
did  notwithstanding  manifestly  contradict  himself,  when  he  as- 
serted such  a  Democracy  of  monogrammous  gods,  as  were  not 
compounded  of  atoms  and  vacuum  (though,  according  to  him, 
the  only  principles  of  body),  that  so  they  might  be  incorruptible ; 
nor  jet  could  touch  or  be  touched,  but  were  penetrable,  as  is 
declared  in  those  verses  of  Lucretius,8 

Tenuis  enim  nature  deum,  longeque  remota 
Sensibus  a  nostris,  animi  vix  mente  videtur.  ' 

Quae  quoniam  manuum  tactum  suffugit  ct  ictum, 
Tactile  nil  nobis  quod  sit,  contingere  debet. 
Tangere  enim  non  quit,  quod  tangi  non  licet  ipsum. 

(though  tangibility  and  impenetrability  were  elsewhere  made 
by  him  the  very  essence  of  body^ ;  and  lastly,  such  as  had  not 
corpus,  but  quasi  corpus,  and  therefore  must  needs  be  really 
incorporeal.  Though  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that 
Epicurus  colluded  in  all  this ;  himself  not  believing  a  jot  of  it, 
nor  any  such  gods  at  all. 

But  other  Atheists  there  were,  who  concluding  likewise,  That 
whatsoever  was  unextended  was  nothing,  were  sensible  of  the 
inconvenience  of  making  space  thus  to  be  a  thing  really  distinct 
from  body  (from  whence  it  would  follow  unavoidably,  that  it 
was  an  affection  of  incorporeal  substance) ;  and  therefore  acknow- 
ledged, not  two  natures  of  extended  things,  but  as  we  had  it 
before  in  Aristotle,  ptav  nva  <f>vcriv  koL  ravrr\v  acu/uanicrjv,  "  one 
only  nature,  and  that  bodily ;"  space  being  therefore  to  them, 
either  a  mere  imaginary  thing,  that  hath  no  reality  without  our 
minds,  but  only  a  phantasm  of  our  own,  and,  in  their  modern 
language,  a  kind  of  ghost,  apparition,  or  spectre  of  a  body  ;  or 

(band  and  recondite  a  subject.  Let  others,  however,  retain  the  right  of  explaining  this 
nutter  as  they  please,  provided  they  broach  nothing  derogatory  to  the  divine  per- 
fections. II.  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Cud  worth  when  he  tells  us  that  Gassendi,  in 
asserting  space  to  be  something  intermediate  between  substance  and  accident,  meant  to 
help  the  Democritics  and  Epicureans.  After  Gassendi  several  others,  who  could  not 
fairly  be  ranked  among  Atheists,  have  adopted  a  similar  view,  or  at  least  have  professed 
their  ignorance  to  what  class  of  things  space  belonged  ;  among  whom  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  name  Dr.  Cudworth's  acute  countryman,  J.  Locke,  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, lib.  2.  cap.  IS.  p.  192.  When  the  subject  of  inquiry  lies  far  above  human 
comprehension,  and  the  distributions  and  distinctions  invented  by  philosophers  are  not 
yet  cleared  of  all  difficulty,  and  lastly,  when  the  words  themselves,  which  are  used  to 
designate  the  various  kinds  of  things,  are  undefined  and  ambiguous,  I  should  consider 
it  the  wisest  course  to  be  content  with  knowing  the  thing  itself,  and  to  hazard  no 
positive  assertion  as  to  its  mode  or  nature.  Should  any  one  on  account  of  this  opinion 
call  me  ignorant  and  inexperienced,  as  Andr.  Riidiger  accuses  Gassendi  of  folly, 
Physica  Divina,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  sect.  2.  I  will  bear  it  with  patience  ;  but  he  to  whom 
I  appear  ignorant  may,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  seem  to  me  to  be  too  bold  and 
confident,  and  it  is  at  least  a  question,  whether  the  latter  is  the  more  excusable  fault. 

•  De  Natura  Rerum,  lib.  5.  v.  149.  &c.  p.  245.  &c.  On  these  sportive  gods  of 
Epicurus,  see  what  is  said  above,  chap.  2.  sect.  2. 
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else  indeed  the  very  extension  of  body  itself,  considered  m 
general,  and  abstractly,  from  this  or  that  singular  body,  more- 
able.  And  these  men  therefore  framed  their  argumentation 
against  an  incorporeal  Deity  after  this  manner :  Nothing  truly 
is,  but  what  is  extended,  or  hath  a  certain  magnitude  (because 
that  which,  is  unextended,  and  hath  no  magnitude,  is  no  where, 
and  consequently  nothing).  But  whatsoever  is  extended,  and  in 
a  place,  is  body.  Therefore  is  there  no  other  substance  besides 
body  ;  and  consequently  there  can  be  no  incorporeal  Deity.  Or 
else  to  put  the  argument  into  a  more  approvable  syllogistic 
form ;  whatsoever  is  extended,  is  body,  or  corporeal ;  but  what- 
soever is,  is  extended.  Therefore  whatsoever  .is,  -is  body,  or 
corporeal.  And  by  consequence,  there  can  be  no  incorporeal 
Deity. 

To  which  argumentation  the  asscrtors  of  incorporeal  substance 
have  replied  two  manner  of  ways.     For  first,  the  generality  of 
the  ancient  incorporealists  taking  it  for  granted,  that  whatsoever 
was  extended  in  magnitude,  and  had  parts  one  without  another, 
was  divisible,  ad  also  probably  impenetrable  by  any  thing  else 
extended,  because  there  can  be  no  penetration  of  dimensions; 
and  therefore  no  one  magnitude  can  be  imbibed  or.  swallowed  up 
into  another,  but  must  of  necessity  stand  without  it,  adding  so 
much  to  the  quantity  thereof :  they  readily  gave  their  assent  to 
that  proposition,  that  whatsoever  is  extended  into  longitude, 
latitude,  and  profundity,  is  body.    But  being  strongly  persuaded 
of  the  existence  of  some  other  substance   besides  body,  they 
denied  that  other  proposition  of  theirs,  that  whatsoever  is,  is 
extended ;  or  what  is  unextended,  is  nothing :  maintaining,  that 
besides  body,  or  extended  substance,  there  was  another  substance 
incorporeal,  which  therefore  was  aSiaoraroe,  and  afity&tito  and 
airoaog,  and  a/uiapi)s,  and  aSiafptrog,  "unextended,"  and  devoid  of 
"quantity"  and  "magnitude,"  without  "parts,"  and   "indivi- 
sible."9    That  Plato  himself  philosophized  after   this  manner, 
might  be  proved  from  sundry  passages  of  his  writings ;  as  that 
in  his  tenth  De  Legibus,  where  he  affirmeth,  that  the  soul  itself, 
and  those  things  which  belong  to  it,  as  cogitative,  are  vpoTtpa 
firiKovg  aw/naTojv  teal  (iaSovg  Ka\  irXurovg,  "  in  order  of  nature, 
before  the  longitude,  and  latitude,  and  profundity  of  bodies." 
Where,  doubtless,  his  meaning  was  not,  as  if  there  were  longi- 
tude, latitude,  and  profundity  in  souls,  but  of  a  different  kind 
from  that  longitude,   latitude,   aud  profundity-  of  bodies,  and 
before  it ;  but  that  longitude,  latitude,  and  profundity,  being  the 
essential  properties  of  body  only,  soul  and  cogitation,  as  devoid 
of  these,  was  in  order  of  nature  before  them.     Again,  from  that 

9  Ba\lc,  Dictionn.  ton).  4.  art.  .Simonides,  supposes  that  before  Dee  Carte*  iio  one 
tuppoeed  spirit  to  be  unextended. 
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a  his  Timaeus,  where  speaking  of  place,  space,  and  matter,  he 
ondemneth  this  for  a  vulgar  error.  That  whatsoever  is,  must 
if  necessity  be  in  some  place  or  other,  and  what  is  in  no  place, 
3  nothing.     Tphov  Si  av  yivog  to  riig  \utpag9  eSpav  irapi\ov  oaa 

\uyivt<riv  vaatv 7rpoc  o  St  «cal  ovtipoiroXovpLtv  (iXiirovrtg, 

n\  faplv  avajKatov  tlvai  wov,  to  ov  atrav  tv  rivi  roVy,  kq\ 
orfyov  \o)pav  riva'  to  St  /i/jtc  tv  yij,  jirfriirov  kot  ovpavbv, 
itih  that,  "  The  third  kind  is  that  of  space,  which  gives  room 

3  all  things  that  are  generated.  And  when  we  look  upon  this, 
re  dreamingly  affirm,  that  every  thing,  that  is,  must  of  neces- 
ity  be  in  some  place,  and  possess  a  certain  room  and  space,  and 
lat  whatsoever  is  not  somewhere,  either  in  earth,  or  in  heaven, 

nothing.  Which  drowsy  or  dreaming  imagination  (saith  he), 
ke  a  ghost,  continually  haunteth  and  possesseth  men,  and  that 
ren  then,  when  they  think  of  that  true  and  awakened  nature  of 
ie  Deity."  Whereas  this  philosopher  himself,  discoursing 
eewhere  of  God,  under  the  title  of  noXv  irlXayog  tou  jcoAov, 
the  vast  sea  of  pulchritude/'  describeth  him  after  this  manner: 
vilwov  ov,  i]  iv  y/J,  fj  iv  ovpavtf,  aW  avro,  fitO'  airov,  fiovotiStg 
t  ov,  ra  Si  aXXa  wavTa  tcaXa  tKtlvov  fitTi\ovra9  "As  that,  which 
not  any  where,  either  in  earth,  or  in  heaven,  but  itself  alone  by 
elf,  and  with  itself,  all  other  beautiful  things  partaking  of  it."10 

1  These  passage*,  from  which  Dr.  Cudworth  considers  it  may  be  proved  that  Plato 
acted  both  the  soul  and  God  from  all  extension,  seem  at  first  sight  to  possess  no 
osiderable  weight :  but  if  they  bo  examined  with  more  attention,  and  regarded  in 

4  reference  to  the  construction  of  the  words,  I  am  very  much  afraid  they  will  lose 
heir  force  and  efficacy.  I.  The*  first  one  from  book  10.  De  Legibus,  p.  669.  is 
{ether  foreign  to  this  question,  and  our  worthy  author  is  manifestly  mistaken  in  his 
-pretation  of  it.  In  that  passage  Plato  is  merely  endeavouring  to  show  that  the 
b  prior  to  all  body,  but  as  to  its  internal  nature  is  altogether  silent.  Nor  have  his 
Is  any  other  meaning  than  this,  that  the  affections  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  soul 
f,  existed  before  all  bodies.  This  will  at  once  be  made  evident  by  producing  the 
e  passage.  The  Athenian  guest  cays  he  has  before  demonstrated  that  the  soul 
tore  ancient  than  the  body,  and  therefore  that  those  things  which  are  in  it,  the 
tions,  virtues,  and  the  rest,  are  so  also.  TpoVot  ?k,  he  proceeds,  Kai  tj$ij  cac 
tqcrcig  cat  Xoyurpoi  cat  86Zai  dXif&tg,  liriutktiai  Tt  Kai  fivijfiai,  irpfotpa 
wj:  o*jpardnr,  Kai  frXarovc,  Kai  fiadovc,  Kai  pufitic  t'ti)  yiyovdra  hv,  «iw«p  Kai 
i)  <r«i/iaroc,  *'  Therefore  affections,  morals,  wills,  cogitations,  true  opinions,  cares, 
lories,  were  all  before  the  longitude,  latitude,  profundity,  and  strength  of  bodies,  as 
kniI  also  is  before  body."  He  must  be  rude  and  uninformed  indeed  who  cannot 
•rstand  Plato's  meaning  to  be  simply,  that,  as  the  soul  is  prior  to  the  body,  so  the 
tions- also  and  virtues  of  the  soul  are  necessarily  prior  to  the  properties  and  affec- 
i  of  bodies,  as  longitude,  latitude,  and  so  on.  If  the  words  be  taken  in  the  sense 
Jied  to  them  by  Dr.  Cudworth,  he  would  be  made  to  say  what  no  man  in  his 
38  ever  questioned,  that  ratiocination,  opinion,  recollection,  are  destitute  of  exten- 

But  Plato's  opinion  on  the  soul  would  not  allow  of  his  denying  all  extension  to 
For  as  is  incontrovcrtibly  clear  from  the  Timseus,  he  supposed  the  soul  to  be 
pounded  of  the  same,  or  an  indivisible  nature,  and  the  different,  or,  as  almost  all 
Platonists  correctly  interpret  it,  all  the  elements  and  first  principles  of  things.  See 
Timseus,  sect.  19.  p.  242.  and  sect.  20.  p.  244.  edit.  Fabricii.  Chalcidius,  In 
sum  Platonis,  sect.  61.  p.  298.  thus  writes:  "  Plato  compounds  the  soul  of  all  the 
ents,  so  that  it  is  cognizant  both  of  the  elements  themselves  and  of  those  things 
h  follow  the  elements  and  universally  of  all  existing  things,  and  judges  of  all." 
also  Eusebius,  Pneparat.  Evangel,  lib.  13.  cap.  16.  p.  696.  on  this  dogma,  who,  cap. 
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And  as  for  Aristotle's  sense  in  this  particular;  that  he  here 
departed  not,  as  he  did  in  some  other  things,  from  his  master 
Plato,  may  appear  from  that  whole  chapter,  or  section,  at  the 

17.  p.  700.  quotes  a  remarkable  passage  from  the  Disputatio  de  Annuo  of  the  Pktosjst 
Severus,  in  which  he  castigates  this  doctrine  of  his  master  and  shows  that  it  gets  Is 
overthrow  the  soul's  immortality.  How  that  which  consists  of  a  twofold  nature  aad  of 
the  elements  of  all  bodies  can  be  void  of  extension,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  IL 
As  regards  the  other  passage,  which  is  quoted  from  the  Timssus,  p.  555. 1  would 
observe,  first  of  all,  that  the  last  portion  of  it  which  stands  here  only  in  English,  ■ 
translated  by  Dr.  Cudworth  more  freely  than  the  words  will  permit.  In  the  Greek  of 
Plato  the  words  here  given  are  followed  by  these :  Tavra  &  w&vra  rol  rd  rrivrwr 
AitXfa.,  cat  wtpl  tijv  airxvov  koX  AXqb&c.  +vaiy  vwapxowrav,  vsro  rafrnfc  t% 
eVctpwgewc  oh  dvvarol  yiyvopuSa  lyipSkvrtc  $u>(nZ6fitvoi  r*  dAif&c  XJyfty,  *c 
tUovi  fuv.  These  the  learned  Doctor  has  interpreted  freely  and  according  to  the 
sense,  rather  than  translated,  as  follows :  M  Which  drowsy  or  dreaming  imaginatioa, 
like  a  ghost,  continually  haunteth  and  possesseth  men,  and  that  even  then,  when  they 
think  of  that  true  and  awakened  nature  of  the  Deity/'  Fionas  has  rendered  them 
thus :  "  And  all  these  and  similar  imaginations  we  ourselves,  occupied  by  such  dreams, 
are  unable  to  distinguish  from  the  wakeful  and  really  existing  nature."  In  whatever 
way  these  words  be  translated  it  will  always  be  clear  from  this  passage  of  Plato,  I. 
That  he  considered  those  men  to  be  deceived  who  suppose  all  existing  things  to 
be  in  some  place,  or  in  heaven  and  earth.  II.  That  in  particular  a  certain  nature, 
which  he  calls  wakeful  and  really  exutent,  is  excluded  by  this  philosopher  from  place 
and  space.  In  the  first  place  it  will  be  evident  to  the  more  attentive  readers  of  Plato, 
that  he  is  here  covertly  rebuking  those  persons  in  particular  who  opposed  his  favourite 
doctrine  of  the  eternal  forms  and  ideas  of  things  by  the  following  argument :  "  What- 
ever is  not  in  place,  is  nothing :  the  forms  of  things  are  not  in  place  or  space : 
therefore  they  ore  nothing  and  mere  fictions."  This  class  are  like  dreamers,  he  says, 
and  attribute  more  to  phantasy  than  to  reason.  But  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  ideas 
alone  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  particularly  mentions  a  certain  dvirvoe  or 
t(  sleepless"  nature,  which  is  in  like  manner  to  be  abstracted  from  space.  This  word  is 
not  applicable  to  the  ideas  and  forms  of  things,  but  means  undoubtedly  a  nature  that 
always  contemplates  all  things  with  the  purest  mind  and  intelligence.  For  he  contrasts 
men  ns  frequently  dreaming  and  that  ever  wakeful  nature  with  each  other.  Those 
dreamers  are  evidently  the  men  who  leave  too  much  place  and  efficacy  in  the  soul  to 
the  power  of  the  imagination.  The  ever  wakeful  and  sleepless  nature  therefore  is  un- 
questionably most  pure  mind,  which  divested  of  all  body  at  no  time  either  obeys  or  can 
obey  the  vagaries  of  fancy  :  consequently  I  will  readily  admit  that  the  name  designates 
God  himself.  The  opinion  of  Plato  seems  to  me  to  be  aptly  explained  by  Chalcidios, 
Comm.  in  Timaeum  Platonis,  cap.  13.  sect.  347.  p.  404  :  "  By  a  sleepless  and  wakeful 
nature  he  means  that  intelligible  and  incorporeal  kind,  which  is  ever  the  same,  and 
subsists  as  principal  and  chief,  without  beginning  and  without  end,  having  no  connexion 
with  the  senses,  perceptible  by  pure  mind :  that  is  to  say,  God  and  his  intelligible 
cogitations  and  incorporeal  forms. "  Wherefore  it  is  certain  from  this  passage  that 
Pluto  denied  the  Supreme  Being  to  be  in  space :  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
equally  plain  from  it  that  he  held  God  to  be  devoid  of  extension.  Xupa  aud  t6toc 
are  with  Plato  nothing  more  than  the  space  which  bodies  occupy  :  as  will  be  evident 
to  any  one  who  reads  him  with  attention.  For  he  defines  space  to  be  that  "  which 
affords  a  place  to  all  things  that  are  generated/'  ttpav  t\il  yfVKTiv  waeiv.  After- 
wards when  he  adds  that  those  are  mistaken  who  suppose  all  things  to  be  either  in 
heaven  or  in  earth,  he  at  the  same  time  intimates  that  they  know  of  no  other  space 
than  that  which  contains  heaven  and  earth.  Whether  he  ranked  this  corporeal  space, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  among  the  affections  and  properties  of  body  and  matter,  or 
believed  it  to  be  a  nature  distinct  from  matter,  I  leave  to  others  to  decide.  For  he 
has  not  expressed  himself  sufficiently  clearly.  He  distinguishes  space  I  observe  from 
matter  ;  but  I  cannot  say  whether  he  did  so  merely  in  mind  and  thought,  or  supposed 
these  two  to  be  in  reality  different.  Such  being  the  case,  this  passage  of  Plato  proves 
no  more  than  this :  that  God  is  not  in  the  space  and  place  occupied  by  bodies,  or '» 
neither  in  heaven  nor  in  earth.  But  besides  this  space  by  which  bodies  are  contained, 
he  believed  in  other  space  extending  far  above  heaven  and  earth,  the  seat  of  all  con- 
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spent  upon  thia  very  subject,  to  prove  Sr« 
■iwyuiiftv  tuttf*  *cai  /ii^eis  tvtiv  piy&Q£*  "that  Ilia 
tmovealile  Mover  (which  is  God  Almighty)  mast  of  tie- 


lulchntudc  and  the  abode  of  the  supreme  Being  himself.     On  this  ny 
i*  Phajdrus,  p*  345.  as  follow*:  To*  ?i  Hi 
rj\-  BujFiffff  ww  rwv  rp^i  jrotor/Jc;,  ovri  rr&$'  vpvif<- 
—  i)  yap  a^pw/iortSc  rt  rai  rf^n/rfridrsc;  tat  6a 
I'taT^  v^i  gpjfrai,  m*  r.  X.  **  Of  this 
BO  one  of  our  poets  bos  sung  or  ever  will  sing  according  to  its  < 

this -withnut  colour ,  witbout  figure,  without  contact,  an  es 

it  u*c*  itellect  alone,  the  pilot  of  the  sou!,*1  &c.     Therefore, 

t  cxcIl  fnm  heaven  and  earth,  or  the  space  m  whfeh 

rv  he  nevertheless  assigned  him  another  place  more  exalt ed  than  heaven  sftd 

ch  it  follows  that  tie  did  not  discard  all  extension  from  tlu- 
Maxim  us  Tyrius,  who,  Diss.  1.  p,  15.  discourses  with  great  clearness  otl 
fbnus  that  according  to  Pluto**  doctrine,  heaven  and  earth  are  tbe  bounds  aa 
the  divine  abode,     Syncsiu*  also,  a  well-known  devoted  admirer  of  PUti 
urn,  p.  315.  perspicuously  expresses  the  opinion  of  bit  master  when  I 
God  is  seated  in  tranquillity  above  tbe  heavens  : 

'Ywlu  ohpavav  raor/r/wv, 
wAXvr*i*  svdti.  yaimv 

the   lofty  summits  of  heaven,  rejoicing  In  immortal  glory,  to  God  firmly 
,. is  might  be  further  proved  from  the  interinr  discipline  of  I-1  la  to,  and 
from  his  doctrine  of  Umiu/iM :  hut  tbe  present  h  not  a  fitting  opportunity, 
<A  itself  much  require  it*     I  cannot  omit  to  mention,  however, 
'  o  recounts  the  opinion*  of  tbe  Platonists  and  Aristote- 
mgs,  expressly  denies  that  they  Bupposed  any  thing  to  a 
place  nmi   devoid  of  extension.  Academic.  Quotation,  lib,  1,  cap.  Gf 
torn*  8.  oftpu     Nul lam    vim  (efficientem)   dicchnnt  hi    phibsopht   esse  sine 
item.   -Nthi/  e*t  snim.  quo*i  noo  eat  in  loco  quod  am)  enr  ettgntur 

ibilnsophers  asserted  that  there  is  no  (efficient)  force  without  some  matter. 
c  is  nothing  that  is  not  necessarily  somewhere  (that  is,  in  some  plaa 
g  U»  lib  authority  therefore,  which  I  think  ought  to  be  attended  to,  Plato  i 
omcthing  of  matter  to  be  associated  with  nil  natures,  nnd  upon  this  ground 
ing  can  exist  without  place.  The  question  however  which  bus  ttereiaed  ihr 
ven  of  our  own  time  :  whether  or  not  Plain  supposed  God  to  be  destitute  of 
■,  it  is  not  my  present  intention  to  discuss:  highly  difficult  and  doubt - 
s,  owing  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  words,  body,  matter,  t\mplt,  incorporeal,  < 
y  which  no  one  meaning  can  be  attach <  ire  meet  with  these  wt 

t  authors  we  estimate  them  according  to  the  laws  of  our  own  language  * 
has  sometimes  led  men  otherwise  acute  and  ingenious  Into  error,     I  a 
that  Plato  wholly  abstracted  God  from  this  gToss  and  mutable  matter  of  v. 
e  composed,  nor  can  I  agree  with  those,  who  would  persuade  us  to  the  . 
the  purpose  of  more  conveniently  classing  this  philosopher  among  Ath 
1  have  scarcely  a  doubt  that  be  supposed  him  to  partake  of  a  certain  i 
lost  simple  and  indivisible  matter.,     [He  held  the  sou]  to  be  corporeal, 
re  Hist*  du  Maaicb.  p*  482.]     Neither  do   I  abandon  this  opinion 
Lis  God  <iiTwu<jroct  u  incorporeal  and  destitute  of  parts."     For  I  have  \ 
e  lid  p.  1 1  sect.  2f ,  from  many  passages  of  the  ancients  that  the  word  Aawftn- 
not  the  some  meaning  formerly  as  it  has  at  this  day.     To 'pass  over  other  si  fi- 
ts of  this  word,  the  ancient  philosophers  held  that  to  be  dcrwudroc  which  does 
ist  of  various  elements,  nor  is  so  compounded  as  the  bodies  which  fill  tbe 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  this  by  one  passage  of  Apnleius :  Plato  ranks 
and  heroes  among  tbe  gods  :  and  no  one  will  deny  that  the  stars  are  bod 
I  a  body,  however  subtle,  was  attributed  by  him  to  heroes.     But  Apuleius 
that  according  to  the  discipline  of  his  master  Plato,  these  deities  are  divested 
lyt  f>  Deo  SociattB,  p.  43,  opp. +l  Which  gods  Plato  regards  as  incorporeal ty 
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cessity  be  devoid  of  parts,  or  indivisible,  and  have  no  magnitude 
at  all."  The  conclusion  of  which  section,  and  his  whole  book  of 
Physics,1  is  this :  AivpHTfilvcjv  Si  tovtwv,  <f>avepbv  &ti  aSvvanv 
to  irpvrov  kwovv  Kal  aKivtrrov  t\eiv  n  fjtiy&og*  el  «yop  filytSot 
i\u,  avaytct]  jjrot  truripaapiivov  avrb  clvoi,  i)  avupov'  chrcipov  pub 
ovv  Sri  ovk  evSe\crac  fiiy&og  eTvcu,  SeScucrai  KpArepov  iv  Tdif 
6v<riK0ig'  &ri  8c  to  Trtnepacrfiivov  aSvvarov  i\HV  WHQOv  iivafw, 
oiSeiKTai  vvvm  ipavepbv  rotvvv,  ori  aStatpjtrov  c<rri,  icac  ifitplto  «u 
ovSlv  cyov  piy&oe,  "  These  things  being  thus  determined,  it  n 
manifestly  impossible,  that  the  first  Mover  should  have  any 
magnitude.  1  or  if  it  hath  magnitude,  that  must  of  necessity  be 
either  finite,  or  infinite.  But  that  there  can  be  no  infinite  mag- 
nitude, was  before  demonstrated  in  the  Physics;  and  that  no- 
thing which  hath  a  finite  magnitude  can  have  infinite  power, 
hath  been  now  proved.  Wherefore  it  is  plain,  that  the  firrt 
Mover  is  indivisible,  and  devoid  of  parts,  and  hath  no  magnitude 
at  all."  Which  same  doctrine  is  again  taught  and  asserted  by 
Aristotle,  in  his  Metaphysics:*  "On  /luv  ovv  iariv  ovaia  rtc 
atSiog  Kal  aiaVrjroc,  Kal  ke\(jj  picrfiivt]  tujv  al<jOrrriov,  <f>avtpbv  k 
rCov  dpr)fiivt»)vm  StSciicrai  St  koi  on  piytOog  ovSiv  ivSix*™  i\uv 

nature,  animal,  having  no  end  or  beginning,  but  wholly  and  retrospectively  eternal 
remote  in  their  nature  from  the  contagion  of  body"  But  the  ancients  called  that 
destitute  of  parts,  which  they  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  being  cut  and  divided.  We 
indeed  consider  even'  thing  consisting  of  matter  to  be  divisible  :  but  many  of  the  early 
philosophers  thought  otherwise  and  held  the  existence  of  a  certain  kind  of  matter,  the 
parts  of  which  no  force  can  disturb  and  disarrange.  Let  those  who  are  sceptical  about 
this,  only  reflect  upon  the  fiery  god  of  the  Stoics  and  the  soul  of  Plato.  III.  Bat  it  m 
time  to  come  to  the  third  passage  here  cited  from  Plato.  It  occurs  in  his  Symposium 
or  De  A  more,  p.  331.  but  if  I  am  not  altogether  deceived  is  also  totally  irrelevant  to 
the  matter  under  consideration.  Plato  is  not  speaking  there  of  God,  as  Dr.  Cudworth 
fancies,  but  of  the  abstract  form  and  idea  of  beauty.  He  first  of  all  states  that  who- 
ever wishes  to  know  what  the  beautiful  is,  must  not  contemplate  this  or  that  man  or 
animal  or  deity,  but  plunge  iiri  rd  woXv  wiAayoc  rov  xakov,  "  into  the  vast  sea  of 
beauty/1  He  then,  to  explain  this  tiling  more  clearly,  declares  that  there  is  a  certain 
eternal  and  immutable  form  of  beauty,  which  is  conceived  by  reason  and  intelligence . 
alone,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  thing  perceptible  to  the  eyes  and  sense.  Even 
this  is  a  proof  of  their  being  in  error  who  fancy  that  these  words  of  Plato  are  to  be 
understood  of  God.  The  philosopher  is  discoursing  upon  corporeal  beauty;  and  bow  can 
anyone  know  what  is  really  beautiful  in  corporeal  and  sensible  things  by  contemplating 
the  form  and  idea  of  the  supreme  Being  ?  What  affinity  is  there  between  God  and  those 
things  which  are  manifest  to  the  eyes,  liands,  and  ears  ?  But  what  necessity  for  longer 
discussion  ?  Plato's  words  themselves,  here  appealed  to,  if  they  only  be  examined  entire, 
refute  those  who  understand  them  of  God.  For  in  Plato  they  run  as  follows :  Qvtirov  . 
ov  iv  iriptfi  rivi,  olov  'EN  ZQ'Qi,  ij  iv  yjf,  if  Iv  ovpavtfi*  V  iv  r£  aXXtft.  The  words 
olov  iv  £fe»4*,  "  as  in  an  animal,"  are  here  omitted  by  Dr.  Cudworth,  whether  purposely 
or  by  a  slip  of  the  memory  I  cannot  say,  although  Shey  put  it  beyond  all  dispute  that 
Plato  is  by  no  means  speaking  in  this  place  of  the  nature  of  God.  For  his  discourse 
would  have  been  utterly  absurd  and  ridiculous,  if  ho  had  said  that  the  supreme  Being 
is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  any  animal.  For  what  man  was  ever  so  insane  as  to  estimate 
the  form  and  image  of  God  from  that  of  an  animal.  Yet  this  not  unfrequeotly  hap- 
pens, that  men  derive  their  notions  of  the  nature  of  universal  beauty  from  this  source : 
an  error  which  the  philosopher  is  here  exposing. 

1  Page  608.  torn.  I.  opp. 

*  Page  14.  cap.  7.    fPage  480.  torn.  4.  opp.] 
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Ttk{rn\v  Tjfv  oixriav,  a  A  Act  a/mtpi)g  jeai  aSialptrog  tart'*  ovSlv  yap 
l\u  Siva/Aiv  aweipov  ireirtpaafiivov,  *a\  oAojc  ovk  itrrlv  ov&v 
amipov,  "From  what  hath  been  declared,  it  is  manifest,  that 
there  is  an  eternal  and  immoveable  substance,  separate  from 
sensibles ;  as  also,  that  this  substance  cannot  possibly  have  any 
magnitude,  but  is  devoid  of  parts,  and  indivisible.  Because  no 
finite  thing  can  have  infinite  power,  and  there  is  no  such  thing 
possible  as  infinite  magnitude."  Neither  doth  Aristotle  appro- 
priate this  to  the  supreme  Deity,  "To  be  thus  devoid  of  magnitude 
and  of  parts,*  and  consequently  "indivisible;"  he  somewhere3 
attributing  the  same  also  to  all  other  immaterial  or  incorporeal 
things,  ana  particularly  to  the  human  mind,  aSiatptrov  wav  to  /*>) 
5Anv  l\ov,  axnrcp  6  avOponrtvoc  vovg,  "every  thing  that  is  devoid 
of  matter,  is  indivisible,  as  the  human  mind."  And  the  like  doth 
he  assert,  at  once,  both  concerning  the  mundane  and  the  human 
soul,  that  they  are  no  magnitudes,'  though  ridiculously  (after  his 
manner)  imputing  the  contrary  opinion  to  Plato  :4*  Ou  koAwc 

*  The  words  which  follow  are  not  read  in  Aristotle  in  the  same  order  as  hero  quoted, 
bat  are  extracted  from  a  longer  sentence,  although  not  strictly  in  adherence  to  the 
philosopher's  meaning. 

*  Metaphys.  lib.  14.  cap.  9.  p.  484.  torn.  4.  opp.  But  this  passage  seems  to  have 
little  bearing  upon  the  present  question.  For  in  it  Aristotle  makes  no  positive  and 
definite  assertion,  but  merely  doubts,  whether  every  thing  that  is  devoid  of  rude  and 
gross  matter,  is  indivisible :  *Eri  tfi),  says  he,  Xctircrat  a-rropia,  ct  advOtrop  rb  voov- 
smov,  a  There  remains  a  doubt,  whether  that  which  is  understood  is  compound  ;M 
....  *H  diuuperov  wfiv  rd  fii)  l^ov  ftXnv,  ticririp  6  avdputTTivoQ  vouf  j)  oyt  r&v 
iwBkrtav  l%*i  iv  rtvt  XPw*t>  \  "  Or  every  thing,  not  possessing  matter,  is  indivisible, 
as  the  human  mind  :  or  whatever  is  compound  is  in  some  time."  But  granting  it  to 
be  evident  from  this  passage,  that  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetics  held  the  human  mind 
to  be  both  devoid  of  matter  and  indivisible,  still  it  does  not  follow,  that  he  deprived  it 
of  extension  and  magnitude.  For  when  the  ancients  assert  any  thing  to  be  destitute  of 
matter,  they  mean  the  gross  and  dense  matter  that  bodies  are  composed  of,  and  are  not 
neeessarily  to  be  supposed  on  that  account  to  detract  all  matter  from  the  nature  which 
they  hold  to  be  immaterial.  Many  of  the  ancients  affirm,  that  human  souls  are  devoid 
of  matter,  and  therefore  immortal',  and  yet  they  hold  the  same  to  bo  igneous.  Nor  do 
those  who  suppose  a  thing  to  be  indivisible  necessarily  separate  and  disconnect  it  from 
all  matter.  For  formerly  many  believed  in  the  existence  of  natures  partaking  of  a 
certain  matter,  and  yet  of  that  kind,  that  their  parts  were  wholly  incapable  of  separa- 
tion. To  pass  over  other  examples  for  the  present,  let  those  to  whom  this  appears  to 
be  scarcely  credible,  bear  in  mind  the  god  of  the  Stoics. 

4  I  have  a  remark  or  two  to  offer  upon  this  passage  of  Aristotle.  I.  Dr.  Cud  worth 
speaks  as  though  Aristotle  had  entertained  no  doubt  of  this  world  being  endowed  with 
a  soul,  as  was  supposed  by  Plato  and  others.  But  not  at  present  to  mention  that  this 
philosopher  has  long  since  been  shown  to  have  at  least  rejected  such  a  soul  of  the 
world  as  Plato  imagined,  no  such  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  passage.  For 
Aristotle  is  merely  endeavouring  to  show  that  Plato's  opinion  on  the  soul  of  the  world 
a  opposed  to  truth  and  reason.  II.  The  learned  Doctor  complains  that  Aristotle  ac- 
cuses Plato  of  supposing  the  soul  to  be  extended.  It  is  true  he  here  finds  fault  with 
Plato  for  having  in  his  Timsus  not  only  compounded  the  soul  of  the  world  out  of  all 
the  elements,  but  endowed  it  also  with  a  certain  magnitude  :  nor  do  I  agree  with  Dr. 
Cudworth  in  considering  that  there  is  any  thing  so  very  ridiculous  in  his  doing  so.  I 
will  admit  that  Aristotle  in  other  places  has  perverted  his  master's  doctrines  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  censure,  but  this  dogma  concerning  the  soul  of  the  world  is  clearly  put  forth 
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to  \tyuv  rrjv  ipv\iiv  piytOoQ  tivau     'O  Si  vovc  *Ic  ral  ffvwrift 
Sxnctp  Kai  {}  v6i\ai£'  ii  Si  v6i\<jiq  to  vdifiara'  ravra  &  tsJ  ifiBjc 
fv,  o>c  o  aptOfioQ,  aXX9  ob\  &c  t&  fdytdoQ*  SioVip  ovSl  vovc  oSrv 
ouvEYt)C>  AAA*  fro*  afUpriQ  rj  ov\  *>G  to  fiiy&oc  ri  awtyfa*  »c 
yap  el  teal  voJiact  pAytBo?  wv,  ory  ovv  rwv  fioplwv  rwv  avroi; 
fiopiwv  Si  rjroc  icara  p.£y&oc,  »?  Kara  OTiypriv'  ct  /iiv  oSv  ami 
artyiJLTjv,  avrai  S*  a7rcipoi9  SijAov  &c  ovS^irorc  Sc!£aoiva  ct  Si  on 
pty&OG,  7ToXXokic  3  aircipaiccc  vo/|«i  ro  avrb'  "Ere  Si  wwc  vo^ra 
to  d/uspic  ptptarq ;    "  It  is  not  rightly  affirmed  either  of  the 
mundane  or  rational  soul,  that  they  are  magnitudes,    For  the 
Intellect  is  one  and  continuous,  as  Intellection  is,  which  is  the 
same  with  the  Intelligibles.    But  these  .are  one,  not  as  magni- 
tudes, but  as  numbers.     Wherefore  the  Intellect  is  not  so 
continuous,  but  either  devoid  of  parts,  or  not  continuous  u 
magnitude.    For  how,  being  magnitude,  could  it  understand 
with  any  of  its  parts,  whether  conceived  as  points,  or  as  lesser 
magnitudes ;  since  either  way  there  would  be  an  innumeiaUe 
company  of   intellections?      Moreover,   how  can  it  conceive 
any  thing  that  is  indivisible,  by  what  is  divisible  7*    Furthermore, 
in  this  same  book,  De  Anima,9  Aristotle  stiffly  denies  souk  in 
general  either  to  be  in  a  place,  or  to  be  locally  moved,  otherwise 
than  by  accident,  as  they  are  said  to  be  moved  together  with  the 
motion  of  the  body.     Thus  Simplicius  :6  "Opa  a>c  wavra yov  rac 
ow/iamca?  aTroatUrai  rijc  ^pv\r\Q  Kivfiaug,  "  See  how  Aristotle 

by  Plato  in  his  Timeus :  nor  do  his  beat  interpreters  deny  this.  See  what  we  hue 
adduced  on  this  subject  a  little  above,  as  well  as  in  other  places.  III.  The  learned 
Doctor  has  omitted  many  things  in  the  passage  itself.  After  the  words  ucys&oc  iZrat, 
Aristotle  has  interposed  an  explanation  of  Plato's  opinion,  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible clearly  to  understand  the  demonstration  which  follows.  The  substance  of  wbat 
he  says,  in  reference  to  this  opinion  is,  that  "  Plato  did  not  regard  the  soul  of  the 
world  as  a  sentient  or  concupiscent,  but  as  a  rational  souL"  Having  laid  down  this,  be 
proceeds  to  show  that  such  a  rational  soul  cannot  possibly  be  endowed  with  magnitude: 
M  for  intellect,"  says  he,  "  is  one  and  continuous,  &c."  Again,  after  the  words  votfi* 
rb  aitrb  at  the  close  of  this  passage,  many  things  are  omitted  which  I  shall  not  repeat 
here,  although  they  are  indispensable  towards  a  full  comprehension  of  his  demonstra- 
tion. On  the  demonstration  itself  contained  in  this  passage  of  the  Stagirite,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  touch,  or  on  his  doctrine  respecting  the  soul  of  the  world.  For  it  baa  bag 
ago  been  confessed  by  men  pre-eminent  for  virtue  and  erudition,  that  Aristotle's  pre- 
cepts on  the  soul  are  so  abstruse  and  intricate  that  no  one  can  make  out  his  real 
meaning.  I  should  suppose  that  the  philosopher  was  unwilling  to  speak  clearly  aad 
explicitly  on  the  subject,  lest  he  should  excite  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  multitude: 
nor  should  I  say  otherwise  of  his  doctrine  of  a  first  mover,  which  he  likewise  denies  to 
partake  of  magnitude.  There  are  persons  who  highly  commend  it  for  its  subtlety  and 
excellence,  and  who  maintain  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  true  religion :  while  otbefl 
again  reject  it  as  absurd  and  futile,  and  contend  that  the  man  did  not  himself  know 
what  he  was  saying.  Both  however  agree  that  it  is  difficult  of  comprehension,  sod 
cannot  be  explained  in  words  so  as  to  make  it  intelligible  to  all.  On  the  eomparatiie 
merits  of  these  two  opinions  let  others  decide.  For  my  own  part  I  frankly  acknow- 
ledge my  lack  of  sufficient  acumen  to  be  able  to  comprehend  its  entire  tenor  and  import; 
and  from  the  same  cause  it  happens  also  that  I  consider  it  to  be  scarcely  leconcfleabte 
with  his  other  opinions  concerning  God. 


*  Lib.  1.  cap.  4.  p.  12.  torn.  2.  opp. 
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\  every  where  rem  torn  the  eoul,  corporeal  (or 

J )    mot k>na*       Ami    again  : •    ' A ira y op t v a  f  1  ?)    w vt\<&m    ra 
Ktvrt<J€wc  mrta   tcav  TTOWTH   kSi»  ^ilira   icfii'  fffYtffQ   ?j 
istolle    will    by   no    means    allow    any    incorporeal    things 
whal  whether  of  the  first,  second,  or  lowest  rank,  (they 

being   all   the  causes    of    motion)   themsdvea   U)  be   moved.5' 
'Opflc   tt>c  n'poc  rac   o~te»/iar*Kac   £ftr$an$ 
\f7T'.iH'>  o&rwf  aurrjv  tijcffigrGy  ilva/  tfHfirV  wttv  yap  70  Iv  rrhrrp 
a   lorn*,    **  You    see  how    Aristotle,  respecting-    corporeal 
jus,  pronounce*  of  the  soul,  that  it  is  immoveable.     For 
whatsoever  is  in  a  place  (and  moveable)  is  body,"    Lastly,  in 
pa&sage  before  cited,  Aristotle  plainly  makes  the  essence  of 
corporeal  substance,  as  opposed  to  incorporeal,  to  consist  in  mag- 
nitude. 

Besides  Plato  and  Aristotle,  we  might  here  instance  in  sundry 
other  of  the  ancient  Licorporcalists,  who  clearly  maintained  the 
doctrine,  Philo  doth  not  only  assert  in  general  a  double 
essence  or  substance,  iSitWarov,  and  Skaorigpiartieita  "  a  distant 
and  i ndi slant  one  ;**  but  somewhere  writeth  thus  concerning  the 
V  t\  Ytto  rov  Qtov  7T£7rX>if)wra(  ra  travrn9  mptiyQVTQfj  OW 
\ofitvfw,  <$  wavra\ov  rt  teat  ouSc^ou  rju/i€££fi*crt>  etvat  itovuy 
tot)  fitVf  on  ko\  \ti*pav  *xa\  Timor*  avroc  tqTq  atU^iaat  auyyt~ 
fcrf*  to  Si  wtiroiitiio?  iv  ouScpi  tmv  yfyovoTtut>  Stifit^  ttTrtiv 
iptiy^itj^ar  wavToxoh  St,  Btt  rilfi  cvva^ittg  abrov  ?ta  yi^  kq\ 
Sfaroc  aipoc  n  teat  ohoavou  TklvQQ)  &e.  **  All  things  arc  filled 
with  God,  as  containing  them,  but  not  as  being  contained  by 
them,  or  in  them  \  to  whom  alone  it  bclongeth  to  be  both  every 
where  and  nowhere.  Nowhere,  because  himself  created  space 
and  place,  together  with  bodies,  and  it  is  not  lawful  to  include 
the  Creator  within  any  of  his  creatures.  And  every  where, 
because  he  extendeth  his  virtues  and  powers  throughout  earth 
sad  water,  air  and  heaven,  and  leaveth  no  part  of  the  world 
destitute  thereof;  but,  collecting  all  things  together  under 
himself,  hath  bound  them  fast  with  invisible  bonds."'      But  none 


•  FoJ 

T  Comment    in  Librae  trea  An&i>  t,  fi>L  13.  ed  Gnecw:  Vend.  1553.  foK 

Confus.  Ling.  p, 

*  1  can  hardly  behove  Phlla,  however,  to  have  belonged  In  the  number  of  those  who 

lied  all  extension  to  God  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  me  io  have 
to  the  op  <iod  is  mind  pervading  the  whole  universe  of  things,  and 

divine  nature  does  not  differ  from  all  -com  iireh  ending  space.     It  will  not  be 
to  our  purpose  to  demonstrate  this  by  one  or  two  passives.     In  hj&  first  hook, 

■ni   \wpiov  Koi  ivciairiifiit'   Iwti  o&T&C 

.}}*:  Kfu   iiravec   h    Ihoe,  rd   ply  dXKa  Janata,  mm   IpvjM*  Kiil 

jrepugo'iifytiC  urt  ti^ 

<j  ra  wav  !  wibH   ,H    Jl  worthy 
md  fitting  d*                            God   id  h 

limieif,  lillin..                                               nng»  which  •  nt,  desert,  ami  empty 
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hath  more  industriously  pursued  this  business  than  Plotinc^ 
who  every  where  asserts  body  and  magnitude  to  be  one  and 
the  same  thing;9  and  that,  besides  this,  there  is  another  sub- 

wheroas  he  is  contained  by  no  other  thing,  as  being  one  and  all  things."  What  Phil© 
here  calls  deficient ',  dereri \  and  empty,  are  undoubtedly  terrene  and  corporeal  things, 
or  in  a  word,  the  universe.  His  meaning  therefore  is,  that  God  is  that  space,  so  to 
speak,  in  which  bodies  exist  and  revolve,  and  which  penetrates  and  pervades  all  tiring* 
There  is  another  still  more  explicit  passage  to  the  same  effect,  in  his  book  Da  Soanrik, 
p.  575.  Aurdg,  says  he,  6  6c6g  KoXiirat  roVoc,  rtf  wfpuxeu'  pkv  rd  SXa,  xip»- 
exioSai  ?k  irpoc  undkvog  ottXwc,  rat  rtf  Karafvyrjv  rwy  ovpiravrvv  tlvai  csrw, 
Kai  lireidnirtp  avroQ  tori  x^Pa  ai'rov,  rsxwpifroc  iavrbv  Kai  tp$tp6fUpoc.  pi*f 
iavrtp,  "  God  himself  is  called  place,  because  he  contains  all  things  and  is  contsiatd 
by  nothing  whatever,  and  because  he  is  himself  a  refuge  for  all  things,  and  is  contaved 
and  filled  by  himself  alone."  He  further  illustrates  his  opinion  by  a  companion 
between  God  and  men  :  'Eyut  plv  o6r  tifil  rcSiroc,  dAX'  Iv  r6wqtt  Kai  icaerw  r«r 
hvTuiv  o/ioTior  rd  yip  inpuxtytvov  Ziafipti  rot)  vtpuxovroc  rb  $h  3«ow  tV 
ovdivoQ  viQUxtyivov  avaytaiov  loriv  avrb  roxoc  iavrov,  "  1  am  not  pines,  bat 
in  place,  as  likewise  are  all  things.  For  the  contained  differs  from  the  containing :  but 
the  divinity  being  contained  by  nothing  is  necessarily  his  own  place."  If  these  wotdi 
have  any  meaning  at  all,  they  signify  that  God  is  that  space  which  surrounds  sad  en- 
compasses the  whole  nature  of  things.  In  another  place  he  asserts  that  heaven  ii 
bounded  by  God,  or  that  God  is  the  boundary  of  heaven,  in  his  book  Quis  Reran) 

Divinarum  Here*,  p.  51*2.  'O  £2  ovpavbc dwfipo/icy&ifc  tori Url  A 

opoc  ahrov  b  6toc,  Kai  vjvioxoQ  Kai  Kufitpvtirng*  utawtp  ovv  airsotXarrov  r# 
oi',  ovtuc,  cat  to  bpiZoptvov  inr'  avTov  /ilrpoic  tqiq  n'c  n)v  rjftiTipav  irivvav 

iJKovatv  ov  fterparat,   *'  Heaven—- — is  of  infinite  magnitude but  God  is  its 

boundary,  ami  ruler  and  governor.  Therefore,  as  being  is  itself  incomprehensible,  m 
nlso  that  which  is  bounded  by  it  is  not  measured  by  measures  coming  within  our 
knowledge/'  The  sense  (if  which  is  evidently  that  heaven  is  not  co-extensive  with  God 
himself:  whence  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  divine  nature  extends  through  and  per- 
vades the  whole  region  of  heaven.  Nor  do  the  words  of  Pliilo  here  quoted  by  Dr. 
Cud  worth  show  him  to  have  entertained  any  other  opinion':  which  in  my  judgment 
contain  nothing  more  than  what  might  easily  be  assented  to  by  those  who  hold  God  to 
be  space  or  in  space.  *•  God,"  says  Philo,  "  is  every  where,  and  nowhere."  "He  h 
nowhere,"  that  is,  he  is  included  and  contained  in  no  certain  place :  which  all  will 
acknowledge  even  who  deny  God  to  be  different  from  infinite  space,  as  they  dsstinguish 
between  place  and  space.  They  certainly  arc  very  much  deceived  who  suppose  that  ill 
the  ancients  who  denied  God  to  be  in  place,  or  asserted  him  to  be  nowhere,  divested 
the  supreme  Being  of  all  extension  and  concretion.  Tertullian  notoriously  attributed 
extension  to  God,  nay,  held  him  in  a  certain  respect  to  be  corporeal :  and  yet  bedeoiei 
him  to  be  in  place,  Contra  Praxeam,  cap.  16.  p.  355.  **  God  holds  the  whole  world  in 
his  hand,  like  a  nest,  whose  throne  is  heaven  and  footstool  earth.  In  him  it  all  plat*, 
aud  he  is  not  in  place,  being  the  extreme  limit  of  the  universe."  But  according  to 
Philo,  God  is  also  every  where  :  which  in  like  manner  is  admitted  by  all  who  maintain 
God  to  be  extended.  And  Philo  himself,  a  little  after  the  words  here  in  question, 
openly  jihserts  that  God  is  a  nature  distributed  and  passing  through  all  parts  of  the 
universe,  p.  340.  6c 6c  iyccroAwtorat  rd  tfXa  Kai  £id  rmv  rov  iravrbc  ppi* 
SuXrjXv^t,  "  God  contains  all  things  in  his  bosom,  and  passes  through  all  the  parti  of 
the  universe."  I  am  aware  that  the  expressions  of  the  ancients  on  the  immensity  and 
omnipresence  of  God  are  sometimes  not  to  be  taken  too  strictly,  and  that  many  of 
them  thought  mora  wisely  and  correctly  on  thin  subject  than  they  spoke.  The  doctrine 
I  confess  is  both  abstruse  and  recondite  in  itself,  and  of  a  nature  that  will  scarcely  admit 
of  being  properly  stated  and  explained  in  human  language.  Whatever  you  may  avj, 
another,  if  he  feels  disposed,  will  he  able  so  to  explain,  as  to  make  you  apply  to  God  what 
is  proper  to  bodies  alone.  Nor  have  the  divine  fathers  themselves  employed  any  other 
phrases  than  those  borrowed  from  human  things :  which  has  been  a  manifest  source  of 
error  to  many  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  But  Philo,  I  consider,  has  declared 
his  sentiments  so  clearly  and  openly  that  no  one  can  doubt  his  having  entertained  the 
opinion  ascribed  to  him. 
9  Let  H  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  wherever  Plotinus  is  discoursing  of  ** 
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Incorporeal  which  consequently,  is  awoaog  and  a/ityeSnc, 
tpftey  devoid  of  quantity,  and  of  magnitude,  and  of  parts, 
distant  from  one  another ;  8  iv  ry  avrov  ovala  t6  irotrbv 
rtp&Sipcf  v,  "  it  having  in  its  nature  transcended  the  im- 
on  of  quantity."  And  who  hath  also  written  two  whole 
upon  this  very  subject :  Tb  ov  iv  ical  ravrbv  apiOfit} 
m-a^ov  tlvai  5Aov,  "  That  one  and  the  self-same  numerical 
aay  be  all  of  it  entirely  every  where."  Wherein  his 
il  design  was  to  prove,  that  "the  Deity  is  not  part  of  it 
nd  part  of  it  there ;"  and  so  much  thereof  in  one  place, 
much  in  another,  (as  if  the  very  substance  of  it  were 
able  by  yards  and  poles :)  but  the  whole  undivided 
jvery  where :  Tlpb  rCtv  iv  r6ir<$  kwavnav  (saith  he)  "  God 
e  all  things,  that  are  in  a  place."1  And2  SavpaZeiv  ov  &cf 
uri  ov  iv  t6w(^,  rravrX  t<$  iv  rowy  6vrif  &\(»>q  ieapt<m,  $i\cr\ 
\6yoQ9  £>g  avaytcii  avn$  t6tov  oinc  clXij^ort,  <p  irapcori, 
Xov  TTapiivat,  "  It  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  God, 
lot  in  a  place,  should  be  present  to  every  thing,  that  is 
ace,  wholly  and  entirely;  reason  pronouncing,  that  he, 
no  place,  must  therefore  of  necessity  be  8Xa»c,  all  of  him 
bly  present  to  whatsoever  he  is  present."  Neither  is  this, 
e,  a  thing  only  deduced  by  reason,  but  that  which  is 
reason,  suggested  by  the  instincts  of  mankind  :s  Tb  tv  teal 
apiOny,  jravra\ov  afia  SXov  elveu,  icoivfj  ivvoia  <f>rj(Av  tlvai, 
avrcc  tctvov/JLtvoi  auro^u&c  \iyuxri,  rbv  iv  iicaerrc^  ryitov 
C  tva  Koi  rbv  avrbv,  "  That  one  and  the  same  numerical 
ce  (to  wit  of  the  Deity)  is  at  once  entirely  everywhere, 
sable  to  the  common  notions,  as  sentiments  of  mankind, 


nature,  destitute  pf  parts,  quantity,  and  quality,  God  and  the  soul  are 

be  understood.  For  in  some  places,  the  nature  we  have  alluded  to  is  no 
n  matter  of  which  we  have  spoken  above.  See  his  book  Tit  pi  SXqc,  and 
i  which  he  proves  Avumara,  or  incorporeal  things,  to  be  impassible, 
e  two  books  are  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  sixth  Ennead.  opp.  Plotini.  Dr. 
,  writing  from  memory,  has  expressed  their  title  inaccurately :  for  they  are 
ibed :  TJcpi  tov  r©  bv  Iv  gal  ravrb  hv  fi/ia  iravraxov  tlvat  SXov.  But 
ese  books,  as  almost  every  where,  the  philosopher  discourses  on  the  subject  so 
I  acutely,  that  great  attention  is  required  in  order  to  ascertain  his  meaning, 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  language  he  makes  use  of  in  common  with  other 
v  which  approaches  closely  to  the  poetic,  and  is,  as  it  were,  intermediate 
prose  and  poetry.     Indeed,  the  style  employed  by  most  of  the  junior 

has  caused  many  to  interpret  their  opinions  erroneously,  and  to  apply  what 
mental  notions  and  abstract  forms  to  really  existent  things. 
\  words  are  used  by  Plotinua  not  of  God  himself,  as  Dr.  Cudworth's  version 
at  of  the  soul  of  the  world. 

sly,  in  the  former  of  the  books  written  by  him  upon  this  argument,  cap.  8. 
It  must  be  observer],  however,  that  the  passage  is  not  read  in  Plotinus  as  here 
For  after  o\u>c  wepi  <m  many  words  intervene  in  explanation  of  this  subject. 

these  words  Plotinus  begins  the  latter  of  the  two  books  from  which  these 
•  are  adduced,  p.  660.  The  argument  comprised  in  them  is  similar  to  that 
ancient  Christian  fathers  are  accustomed  to  draw /rem  the  testimony  of  the 
rove  that  there  is  only  one  God. 

B.1 
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when  we  do  so  often  by  the  instincts  of  nature  speak  of  tint 
God  who  is  in  every  one  of  us,  supposing  him  to  be  one  and  the 
same  in  all."  Where  the  philosopher  subjoins :  Kal  ion  wawtw 
(5e£aioTaTt)  ap\rj,  tjv  <o<nr*p  at  ypv\a\  iyiwv  fS&yyovratf  &&, 
"  And  this  is  the  firmest  of  all  principles,  that  which  our  sods 
do,  as  it  were,  naturally  and  of  themselves  speak ;  and  which  u 
not  collected  by  reason,  but  comes  forth  from  them  before 
ratiocination."  Moreover  he  often  affirmeth  of  the  human  sod, 
or  rather  takes  it  as  a  thing  for  granted,  that  this  is  the  whole  or 
all  of  it,  in  every  part  of  the  body,  that  is,  undividedly  :4  '£wi 
Si  rjjc  Tfrvyng,  to  avrb  apiOuy,  to  iv  rep  woSt,  koX  ry  \up\  inrap\u» 
"  As  for  the  human  soul,  it  is  one  and  the  same  numerically  in 
the  hand  and  in  the  foot."  And  again :  £7ra  t«c  iv  to$L  «u 
\up\  rrjv  avrrjv,  rfjv  Si  iv  r<ji  Si  ptpu  TOV  vavrbg  ov  tiji>  avrriv  rijir 
iv  rc^Sc;  "  Since  we  commonly  suppose  our  own  soul  to  be  the 
same,  both  in  our  foot  and  in  our  hand,  why  should  we  not  in 
like  manner,  acknowledge  that  of  the  mundane  soul  or  Deity," 
which  is  in  one  part  of  the  universe,  to  be  the  same  with  tint  in 
another  ?  In  like  manner,  Simplicius*  proving  that  body  is  not 
the  first  principle,  because  there  must  of  necessity  be  something 
self-moving,  and  what  is  so,  must  needs  be  incorporeal,  writeth 
thus:  To  Si  toiovtov  apepig  titSvg  avayicn  tlvai  Kal  aStaorarov, 
fitpKTTOv  yap  teal  Siaararbv  vTrap\ov>  ov  Svvarai  SXov  o\y 
tavry  tyapfAOTTtiv,  cue  ro  oXov  elvai  kivovv,  teat  oXov  to  avrb  tuvov- 
ptvov,  "  Because  what  is  such,  must  of  necessity  be  indivisible 
and  indistant ;  for  were  it  divisible  and  distant,  it  could  not  all  of 
it  be  conjoined  with  its  whole  self;  so  that  the  whole  should  both 
actively  move,  and  be  moved."  Which  same  thing  seems  further 
evident  in  the  soul's  being  all  conscious  of  itself,  and  reflexive  of 
its  whole  self ;  which  could  not  be,  were  one  part  of  it  distant 
from  another.  Again,  the  same  philosopher  expressly  denieth 
the  soul,  though  a  self-moving  substance,  to  be  at  all  locally 
moved,  otherwise  than  by  accident,  in  respect  of  the  body,  which 
is  moved  by  it :  Ov  rag  awpaTixag  Kivovptvov  icivqaetg  (koto  yip 
EKktvag  ajc/vnrov  £<rri)  aXXa  Tag  $v\itcagf  alg  6v6para  iari  axe 
7r€c<rdat,  fiov\tvs<jOat,  Stavotlv,  So£aZuv,  kivu  to.  frwpara  Kara  Tag 
atDpaTticag  Ktviiattg,  "  The  soul,  being  not  moved  by  corporeal  or 
local  motions,  (for  in  respect  of  these  it  is  immoveable;  but  by 
cogitative  ones  only,  (the  names  whereof  are  Consultation  and 
Deliberation,  &o)  by  these  moveth  bodies  locally."  And  that 
this  was  really  Irlato's  meaning  also,  when  he  determined  the 
soul  to  be  a  self-moving  substance,  and  the  cause  of  all  bodily 

4  If  I  am  not  mistaken  this  dogma. is  not  to  be  found  expressed  in  these  wordi  in 
the  books  of  Plotinus,  from  which  these  passages  are  quoted.  I  should  suppose  that 
the  learned  Doctor  elicited  it  from  the  passage  which  follows,  in  which  it  is  evidently 
contained.     But  this  latter  passage  occurs  in  the  former  book,  cap.  6.  p.  649. 

5  Comment  in  Aristot.  Libros  de  Anima.  loc.  wipra  indie.  foL  7. 
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motion ;  that  moving  itself  in  a  way  of  cogitation,  it  moved 
bodies  locally,  (notwithstanding  that  Aristotle  would  not  take 
notice  of  it)  sufficiently  appears  from  his  own  words,  and  is 
acknowledged  by  the  Greek  scholiasts  themselves6  upon  Aris- 
totle's De  Anima.  Thus  again  Simplicius  elsewhere :  'Eirtl  3' 
owe  iv  tojtm  fox*!*  °*^'  ***  Ktvotro,  rag  rwv  iv  rony  ovrwv 
Ktvfaig,  "  Since  the  soul  is  not  in  a  place,  it  is  not  capable  of 
any  load  motion." 

We  should  omit  the  testimonies  of  any  more  philosophers, 
were  it  not  that  we  find  Porphyrius  so  full  and  express  herein, 
who  makes  this  the   very  beginning  of  his  i^opfiai  irpbg  to. 

•  I  am  aware  that  the  later  Platonists,  some  of  whom  wrote  scholia  upon  Aristotle's 
books  De  Anima,  in  expounding  the  meaning  of  Plato,  represent  him  as  having  dis- 
carded all  corporeal  or  local  motion  from  the  soul,  and  having  left  it  only  such  motion 
at  is  suited  to  rational  souls,  namely,  cogitation,  deliberation,  ratiocination,  and  the 
like :  but  I  know  also  that  they  are  accustomed  to  attribute  many  things  to  Plato  to 
which  be  was  wholly  opposed,  and  in  defiance  of  all  truth  to  accommodate  his  doctrine 
to  the  rule  and  standard  of  philosophy  invented  by  themselves.  I  cannot  see  indeed 
how  it  can  be  proved  that  the  dogma  put  forth  by  Plato  in  his  Phedrus,  tenth  book 
De  Legflras,  and  elsewhere,  of  the  soul  s  being  moved  not  by  any  thing  external,  but  by 
its  own  inherent  virtue,  ought  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  by'Dr. 
Cod  worth  on  the  authority  of  the  later  Platonists.  On  the  contrary,  as  Plato  ascribed 
extension  to  the  soul,  which  we  have  shown  a  little  above  to  be  the  case,  he  could  not 
kelp  also  attributing  to  it  such  a  motion  as  belongs  to  extended  natures.  The 
passage  of  Plato,  here  appealed  to  by  Dr.  Cud  worth  in  proof  of  his  own  position,  is 
doubtless  the  one  which  occurs  in  the  tenth  book  De  Legibus,  and  which  Simplicius, 
the  interpreter  of  Aristotle's  De  Anima,  has  in  part  adopted  as  his  own :  mAyti  pkv  fir) 
6vvi}  iravra  ra  tar'  obpavbv,  xal  yf/v,  cat  SaXarrav,  rate  avrijQ  Kivii<Ti<rivt  ale 
Mfuzra  J<rrt,  (3o(>\t<j$ai,  <rfeo*rft<r$ai,  liripiXtlaSai,  liovXtvtoScu,  oogagcv  op&aig, 
tynw/ftcyttfc,  xaipovaav,  XvTcovfiivtjv,  Safipovaav,  foPovpivijv,  uuroOffav,  <rr£p- 
yovoav,  *ai  irtfoatc  Serai  to$tw  avyytvtig  ^  vpvrovpyai  ja»/q<ruc,  t&q  dtvri- 
povpyo^c  ad  irapaXafxfidvovm  KtvqauQ  avparw,  ayovat  ir&vra  etc  av£n<rtv  rat 
fburtr,  c.  r.  X.,  "  The  soul  leads  all  things  in  heaven,  in  earth,  and  in  the  sea  by  its 
own  motions,  the  names  whereof  are  volition,  cogitation,  care,  consultation,  true  or  false 
opinion,  joy,  sorrow,  confidence,  fear,  hatred,  love,  and  by  all  other  motives  which  are 
kindred  to  these  and  primary,  which  also  receiving  the  secondary  motions  of  bodies,  lead 
all  things  to  increase  and  decrease,  &c."  But  this  passage,  in  my  opinion,  affords  little 
support  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  suppose  Plato  to  have  divested  the  soul  of  all 
exterior  motion.  For  the  philosopher  is  not  expressly  enumerating  the  kinds  of 
motion  which  the  soul  partakes  or  is  destitute  of,  but  simply  explaining  in  what  way  or 
by  what  kind  of  motion  the  soul  of  the  world  impels  and  excites  bodies.  Thus  he 
shows  that  the  soul,  inherent  in  the  whole  body  of  the  world,  can  by  meditation, 
cogitation,  and  ratiocination,  alone  cause  matter  to  obey  and  to  assume  or  relinquish  any 
particular  form.  But  even  here  he  is  not  sufficiently  consistent.  For  a  little  after- 
wards, p.  670.  when  treating  of  the  motion  of  the  sun,  he  openly  acknowledges  his 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  motion  by  which  the  soul  moves  the  sun,  although  it  is 
certain  that  its  motion  proceeds  from  some  soul :  It  may  be  done  he  says  in  three 
ways,  that  is,  it  may  either  be  in  the  sun,  and  give  motion  to  that  globe  as  our  soul  does 
to  us,  or  it  may  be  enclosed  in  some  aerial  or  igneous  body,  and  impel  body  by  body,  or 
lastly,  it  may  move  the  sun  from  without  in  a  manner  unknown  to  us  :  but  which  of 
these  three  motions  it  employs  he  does  not  determine  Now,  how  can  this  be  recon- 
ciled with  what  he  had  said  a  little  before,  that  the  soul  causes  all  motions  of  bodies 
by  meditation,  deliberation,  and  ratiocination  alone  ?  To  confess  the  real  truth  : 
Plato  is  not  a  man  whose  opinion  is  always  so  clear  and  plain  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  and  difficulty.  For  the  rest,  the' passage  of  Aristotle  wherein  he  states  that 
Plato  attributed  motion  to  the  soul  occurs  in  his  De  Anima,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  p.  9, 
torn.  2.  opp. 
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vorrra,  his  "  manuduction  to  intelligibles :"  Uiv  cr&fia  iv  riwy, 
ovilv  Si  t£>v  Kaff  iavrb  aafoparwv  iv  r&wy,  "  That  though  ev«T 
body  be  in  a  place,  yet  nothing  that  is  properly  incorporeal  is 
in  a  place."  And  who  afterwards  further  pursues  it  in  this  man- 
ner :*  OuSc  ToiriKbjQ  Si(p\BTai  to  aadjparov'  flirov  /3otjXmu°  ojkq 
yap  <jvvv<pf<yraTat  roirog'  rb  &  aoyicov  xavrcXwc  K»i  £fi£y«9*&  ' 
virb  Tiov  iv  oyicq)  atcparriTov,  roircirijc  re  iccvi)ere<t>c  apoipov,  SiaAlffi 

TolvVV  TTota    £KC£    £Upf<7K€rCH,  &TTOV  KOi    SiaKCCrOt*    Ko2    kK   T«V   tpJUV 

avrov  ibavtpa  fi  irapovala  avrov  ytverat,  "Neither  does  thlt, 
which  is  incorporeal,  move  locally  by  will,  place  being  relative 
only  to  magnitude  and  bulk.  But  that  which  is  devoid  of  bulk 
and  magnitude,  is  likewise  devoid  of  local  motion.  Wherefore 
it  is  only  present  by  a  certain  disposition  and  inclination  of  it  to 
one  thing  more  than  another ;  nor  is  its  presence  there  discern- 
ible otherwise  than  by  its  operations  and  effects."  Again,  con- 
cerning the  three  divine  hypostases  he  writeth  thus  :f  (0  Gfuc 
Travra\ov  on  ovSapov,  kq\  6  vovc  iravra\ov  •  firi  ovdapov,  mi) 
ypvxn  Travra\ov  on  ouSa/ttoD,  &c.,  4<  The  supreme  God  is  there- 
fore every  where,  because  he  is  nowhere ;  and  the  same  is  true 
also  of  the  second  and  third  divine  hypostasis,  Nous  and  Psyche. 
The  supreme  God  is  every  where  and  nowhere,  in  respect  of  those 
things  which  are  after  him,  and  only  his  own,  and  in  himself. 
Nous,  or  Intellect,  is  in  the  supreme  Go:l,  every  where  and  no- 
where, as  to  those  things  that  are  after  him.  Psyche,  or  the 
mundane  soul,  is  both  in  intellect  and  the  supreme  God,  and 
every  where  and  nowhere,  as  to  bodies.  Lastly,  body  is  both  in 
the  soul  of  the  world,  and  in  God."  Where  he  denies  God  to 
be  locally  in  the  corporeal  world,  and  thinks  it  more  proper  to 
say,  that  the  "  corporeal  world  is  in  God,  than  God  in  it  ;w  be- 
cause the  world  is  held  and  contained  in  the  divine  power,  but 
the  Deity  is  not  in  the  locality  of  the  world.  Moreover,  he  fur- 
ther declares  his  sense  after  this  manner  :7  OuS'  A  tavbv  ovv  « 
iwivoriSeiri  aawparov^  iv  Ktvy  6l6v  re  uvai  Novv,  awparog  pu> 
yap  Szktikov  av  «ij  ro  kivov.  Nov  Si  ivipyuav  \tvpi\aai  afiiiw 
voi>,  ical  t6itov  Sovvai  ivtpydq,  "  Nor,  if  there  were  conceived  to 
be  such  an  incorporeal  space,  or  vacuum  (as  Democritus  and 
Epicurus  supposed)  could  Mind,  or  God,  possibly  exist  in  this 
empty  space  (as  co-extended  with  the  same)  for  this  would  be 
only  receptive  of  bodies,  but  it  could  not  receive  the  energy  of 
mind  or  intellect,  nor  give  any  place  or  room  to  that,  that  being 
no  bulky  thing."     And  again  :8  'O  ptv  K6<rp6g  iv  rep  vcji  Star- 

*  Page  229.  230.     [Sect.  28.  cd.  Cantab.]  f  Page  251. 

7  These  words  of  Porphyry  are  extant  in  the  Appendix  Sententtarum  sive  Graduum  * 
ad  Intelligibilia,  first  published  by  Luc.  Holstenius  from  a  MS.  of  Aloyn'ns  Lolinus, 
sect  44.  p.  278.  ed.  Cantabr. 

*  In  the  second  part  of  his  Sentcnt.  ad  Intelligibilia  Ducentium,  first  published  by 
HoJstcnius,  nect.  35.  p.  211.    The  words  iv  ry  ry  towards  the  beginning  are  s  ftl» 

reading  for  ry7  irtjTfp. 
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uruc&c  napt<TTi>  to  Si  aow/uarov  ref  KOVfiy  ifitptZg,  icai  aSiaardrvQ' 
o  8i  a/icoc?  iv  Siaorary  SAov  yivtrat  Kara  vav  /ulpoc,  ravrov  ov 
a)  iv  apiBfiy'  avrb  afAtp&f  waptori  Kai  airX^vvTwg  Kai  cltottwg, 
ara  njv  ourov  Qvatv,  ref  fJHpiary,  icai  7rt7rX7j^u<jyu/v(jj,  icai  ovn  £1/ 
tfcnp,  "  The  corporeal  world  is  distantly  present  to  the  intelli- 
gible (or  the  Deity);  and  that  is  indivisibly  and  indistantly 
>resent  with  the  world.  But  when  that  which  is  indistant  and 
inextended,  is  present  with  that  which  is  distant  and  extended, 
hen  is  the  whole  of  the  former  one  and  the  same  numerically  in 
svery  part  of  the  latter.  That  is,  it  is  indivisibly  and  unmulti- 
riiedly,  and  illocally  there  (according  to  its  own  nature)  present 
nth  that  which  is  naturally  divisible,  and  multipliable,  and  in  a 
>Iace."  Lastly,  he  afHrmeth  the  same  likewise  of  the  human 
oul,  that  this  is*  also  owrfa  aptylSiiQ,  "a  substance  devoid  of 
nagnitude,  and  which  is  not  locally  present  to  this  or  that  body, 
>ut  by  disposition  and  energy ;  and  therefore  the  whole  of  it  in 
ivery  part  thereof  undividedly.9 

Ana  as  for  Christian  writers,  besides  Origen,  who  was  so 
anions  an  assertor  of  incorporeal  substance,  that  (as  Socrates10 
ecordeth)  the  Egyptian  monks  and  Anthropomorphites  threat- 
ened death  to  Theophilus  the  Alexandrian  bishop,  unless  he 
rould  at  once  execrate  and  renounce  the  writings  of  Origen,  and 
nrofess  the  belief  of  a  corporeal  God  of  human  form ;  and  who 
Iso  maintained  incorporeal  substance  to  be  unextended,1  as 
night  be  proved  from  sundry  passages,  both  of  his  book  against 
3eTsus,  and  that  Peri  Archon;  we  say  (besides  Origen  and 
•there  of  the  Greeks  (St.  Austin  amongst  the  Latins  clearly 
Bserted  the  same;  he  maintaining  in  his  book  De  Quantitate 
Inimao,2  and  elsewhere,  concerning  the  human  soul,  that  being 

•  I  suppose  he  is  alluding  here  to  the  definition  of  the  soul  which  occurs  Sentential-. 
tr.  1.  sect.  18.  p.  225 :  'H  ^t/v?},  ovoia  anty&riQ.  av\og,  afSapTOC,  iv  £<up  trap 
■wife  l\ov(jy  rb  Z $ v,  KtKTtjfitvfi  rd  tlvat,  4t  The  soul  is  a  substance  without  magni- 
ide  or  matter,  imperishable,  and  possessing  its  essence  in  a  lite  vital  of  itself." 

10  Histor.  Ecclesiast.  lib.  6.  cap.  7.  p.  310. 

1  I  regret  that  Dr.  Cud  worth  has  not  proved  this  by  some  passage  or  other  from 
rigen.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  fact  is  as  he  states :  for  he  who  had  derived  so  many 
ther  things  from  the  school  of  the  Platonists  might  easily  imbibe  their  precepts  on 
le  nature  of  the  soul.  After  a  careful  perusal  and  examination  however  of  all  that 
*roed  men  have  collected  from  the  writings  of  Origen,  in  illustration  of  his  opinion 
11  the  soul,  I  feel  by  no  means  relieved  of  all  doubt  on  this  subject.  I  am  aware  he 
ills  the  soul  a<T<bftaroc  or  incorporeal :  but  I  am  not  convinced  by  this  epithet  that 
e  divested  it  of  all  matter,  much  less  of  all  extension.  For  the  word  is  very  vague 
nd  ambiguous  among  the  ancient  Christian  authors,  as  well  as  among  philosophers, 
nd  they  very  often  call  that  incorporeal  which  at  other  times  is  termed  corporeal : 
vmely' incorporeal  m  respects  the  grosser  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  but  corporeal  in 
gard  to  God,  whom  most  of  them  held  to  be  abstracted  from  all  body.  It  is  unne- 
assary  to  exemplify  this  by  passages. 

*  Extant  in  torn".  1.  opp".  Augustini,  ed.  Benedictor.  p.  2.00.  &C.  Add  his  Epistola 
66.  sect.  4.  p.  444.  where  he  explains  more  clearly  the  respective  senses  in  which  the 
Mil  may  be  called  body  and  incorporeal.  In  his"  book  De  Quantitate  Aijimas,  St. 
LUgnstine  is  disputing  from  Platonic  precepts,  to  which  he  frequently  ascribes  more 
nportance  than  they  deserved,  and  consequently  advances  many  things  which  will  not 
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incorporeal,  it  hath  no  dimensions  of  length,  breadth  and  pro- 
fundity, and  is  illocabilis,  nowhere  as  in  a  place.  We  shall  con- 
clude with  the  testimony  of  Boetius,  who  was  both  a  philosopher 
and  a  Christian:  Qusedara  sunt  (saith  he3)  communes  safari 
conceptiones,  per  se  not®,  apud  sapientes  tantum ;  ut  incorpo- 
ralia  non  esse  in  loco,  "  There  are  certain  common  conception^ 
or  notions  of  the  mind,  which  are  known  by  themselves  amongst 
wise  men  only  ;  as  this  for  example,  that  incorporeals  are  in  no 
place."  From  whence  it  is  manifest,  that  the  generality  of  re- 
puted wise  men  were  not  formerly  of  this  opinion,  quod  nusqtnm 
est,  nihil  est,  "  that  what  is  nowhere,  or  in  no  certain  {dace, » 
nothing ;"  and  that  this  was  not  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  com- 
mon notion,  but  only  as  a  vulgar  error. 

By  this  time  we  have  made  it  unquestionably  evident,  tint 
this  opinion  of  incorporeal  substance  being  unextended,  indktsnt, 
and  devoid  of  magnitude,  is  no  novel  or  recent  thing,  nor  first 
started  in  the  scholastic  age  ;4  but  that  it  was  the  general  per- 
suasion of  the  most  ancient  and  learned  assertora  or  incorpoml 
substance,  especially  that  the  Deity  was  not  part  of  it  here,  and 
part  of  it  there,  nor  the  substance  thereof  mensurable  by  yards 
and  poles,  as  if  there  were  so  much  of  it  contained  in  one  room, 
and  so  much  and  no  more  in  another,  according  to  their  several 
dimensions ;  but  that  the  whole  undivided  Deity  was  at  once  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  consequently  nowhere  locally  after 
the  manner  of  bodies.  But,  because  this  opinion  seems  so 
strange  and  paradoxical,  and  lies  under  so  great  prejudices,  we 
shall  in  the  next  place  show,  how  these  ancient  Incorporealiate 
endeavoured  to  acquit  themselves,  in  repelling  the  several  efforts 
and  plausibilities  made  against  it.  The  first  whereof  is  this, 
that  to  suppose  incorporeal  substances  unexfended  and  divisible 
is  to  make  them  absolute  parvitudes,  and  by  means  of  that,  to 
render  them  all  (even  the  Deity  itself)  contemptible :  since  they 

>>c  admitted  by  all  those  who  philosophize  upon  sound  and  legitimate  principle* 
Whoever  therefore  wishes  to  read  this  book  with  advantage  must  separate  St.  Augus- 
tine's own  opinion  from  the  arguments  by  which  he  supports  it. 

3  Dr.  Cud  worth  has  quoted  this  testimony  of  Boetius  from  memory,  and  on  that 
account  has  not  given  the  exact  words.  In  Boetius'  book  entitled  Quomodo  Substan- 
tia; in  eo,  quod  Bint,  bona?  sint,  cum  non  Bint  substantial  bona,  p.  167.  the  passage 
runs  thus :  Alia  (cnunciatio)  est  doctorum  tantum,  quae  tamen  ex  talibus  communis 
animi  conceptionibus  venit,  ut  est,  qua*  incorporalia  sunt,  in  loco  non  esse,  et  carters: 
qua;  non  vulgus,  sed  docti  comprobant,  u  There  is  another  proposition  of  the  learned 
only,  which  comes  however  from  such  common  conceptions  of  the  mind,  as  for 
example,  that  incorporeals  arc  not  in  place,  &c.  which  is  admitted  not  by  the  vulgar 
but  by  the  learned.'1  As  St.  Augustine  and  Boetius  wore  the  common  teachers  of  the 
Latins  in  succeeding  centuries,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  therefore  from  what 
source  this  opinion  was  derived  by  all  the  more  able  and  erudite  fathers  that  lived  after 
them. 

4  Hobbcs  and  not  a  few  others  besides  him  ranked  this  doctrine  of  unextended 
Matures  and  of  God  and  the  soul  being  devoid  of  all  extension,  among  those  dogmas 
which  owed  their  origin  to  the  too  great  sagacity  of  the  scholastic  doctors :  in  which 

they  were  tfm/ircwtionuhly  mistaken. 
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ueh  thing  re  mathematical  poiuta,  whieh  are  not 

>  iiiii  Mr;i||v  divisible  :  so  that  thousands  of  these  incor- 
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be  mathematically  divisible  ;  nor  yet  as  if  they  were  mathe- 

\\  [joints  neither,  which  indeed  are  no  bodies  nor  substances, 
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but  because  hie  power  is  incomprehensible,*     More- 

^ame  philosopher  condernneth  this  for  a  vulgar  errur, 

cdinir  bom  sense  and  isrtagpuitioiij  that  whatsoever  is  unex- 
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tovto  wavraxoStv  rote  avrov  fiipeviv  lit  uafivo  Vov  cvp/out  mM 
wavraxov  wav  ko\  fjttiZov  iavrov,  "  We  commonly,  looking  npoo 
this  sensible  world  as  great,  wonder  how  that  (indivisible  and  on- 
extended)  nature  of  the  Deity  can  every  where  comply,  and  bo 
present  with  it.     Whereas  that  which  is  vulgarly  called  great,  ■ 
indeed  little ;  and  that  which  is  thus  imagined  to  be  little,  ii 
indeed  great     Forasmuch  as  the  whole  of  this  diffuseth  itself 
through  every  part  of  the  other ;  or  rather,  this  whole  corporal 
universe,  in  every  one  of  its  parts,  findeth  that  whole,  and  enure, 
and  therefore  greater  than  itself."    To  the  same  purpose  abo 
Porphyrius:*  To  ovra>£  ov  ovre  ftfya,  ovrc  /xtxp6v  am'  (to  yip 
fiiya  Kai  ptKpbv  KvplwQ  oyicov  i&a)  Ik/3e/3i|koc  Si  rb  ply*  kA 
fiiKpov'  koX  virlp  to  fiiyurrov  koI  vrlp  to  lXa\i<rrov9  rauro  ml  tr 
ap&l*t$  6V  cl  icai  tvplvKfrai  afia  uiro  irauroc  fuytarrovj  ml  inra 
iravrog  iXa\i<rrov  evpiairifitvov'  /ui'ire  apa  wq  fiiyiarov^avrb  ufo- 
voi'iatic'  cl  Sc  /ut),  a7rop/;<T«C5  vwg  fiiytarov  ovrofc  tkaxlarrotc  iynuq 
7raoEOTi,  /ut)  fAEi(*)%lv,  fj  avtrraXlv*  ftijre  eJc  i\a\iaTovt  ci  &  p% 
waXiv  a7Topi)(r£ic>  ttuq  IXaYicrrov  ov  roic  ptylcrroiQ  oy kocc  irapcan, 
/uq  7roXAa7rAa<na&i',  ^  av£t)0lv,  "  The  Deity,  which  is  the  wily 
true  Being,  is  neither  great  nor  little  (forasmuch  as  great  and 
little  properly  belong  to  corporeal  bulk  or  magnitude);  but  it 
exceedeth  both  the  greatness  of  every  thing  that  is  great,  and 
the  littleness  of  whatsoever  is  little  (it  being  more  indivisible, 
and  more  one  with  itself,  than  any  thing  that  is  little,  and  more 
powerful  than  any  thing  that  is  great) ;  so  that  it  is  above  both 
the  greatest  and  the  least ;  it  being  found  all  one  and  the  same 
by  every  greatest  and  every  smallest  thing  participating  thereof. 
Wherefore  you  must  neither  look  upon  God  as  the  greatest 
thing  (that  is,  in  a  way  of  quantity)  for  then  you  may  well 
doubt,  how  being  the  greatest,  he  can  be  all  of  him  present  with 
every  least  thing,  neither  diminished,  nor  contracted ;  nor  yet 
must  you  look  upon  him  as  the  least  thing  neither ;  for  if  you 
do  so,  then  will  you  be  at  a  loss  again,  how,  being  the  least 
thing,  he  can  be  present  with  all  the  greatest  bulks;  neither 
multiplied,  nor  augmented."   In  a  word,  the  sum  of  their  answer 
amounts  to  this,  that  an  incorporeal  unextendcd  Deity  is  neither 
a  physical  point,  because  this  hath  distance  in  it,  and  is  mentally 
divisible ;  nor  yet  a  mathematical  one,  because  this,  though  hav- 
ing neither  magnitude  nor  substance  in  it,  hath,  notwithstanding, 
site  and  position ;  a  point  being,  according  to  Aristotle,6  a  monad 
having  site  and  position.     It  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  a  parvi- 
tude,  or  very  little  thing,  because  then  it  could  not  congruere 
with  all  the  greatest  things ;  nor  yet  as  a  great  thing,  in  a  way 

•  Sent.  p.  243.     [Sect.  36.J 

•  De  Allium,  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  p.  13.  Srty/i;)  povaQ  ten,  &i<nv  Ixovaa.  Add  Meta- 
physicor,  lib.  13.  en  p.  12.  p.  471.  t6m.  4.opp.  where  he  explains  in  what  way  a  point 
differs  from  a  monad. 
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f  quantity  and  extension ;  because  then  it  could  not  be  all  of  it 
nresent  to  every  least  thing.  Nor  does  true  greatness  consist  in 
i  way  of  bulk  or  magnitude,  all  magnitude  being  but  little ; 
ince  there  can  be  no  infinite  magnitude,  and  no  finite  magnitude 
an  have  infinite  power,  as  Aristotle  before  urged.  And  to 
Dooclude,  though  some,  who  ate  far  from  Atheists,  may  make 
themselves  merry  with  that  conceit  of  "thousands  of  spirits 
hoeing  at  once  upon  a  needle's  point ;"  and  though  the  Atheists 
may  endeavour  to  rogue  and  ridicule  all  incorporeal  substance  in 
that  manner,  yet  does  this  run  upon  a  clear  mistake  of  the  hypo- 
thesis, and  make  nothing  at  all  against  it ;  forasmuch  as  an  un- 
attended substance  is  neither  any  parvitude,  as  is  here  supposed 
because  it  hath  no  magnitude  at  all),  nor  hath  it  any  place,  or 
ite,  or  local  motion,  properly  belonging  to  it ;  and  therefore  can 
either  dance  upon  a  needle's  point  nor  any  where  else. 
But  in  the  next  place,  it  is  further  objected,  that  what  is 
either  great  nor  little,  what  possesses  no  space,  and  hath  no 
lace  nor  site  amongst  bodies,  must  therefore  needs  be  an  ab- 
Jute  nonentity,  forasmuch  as  magnitude  or  extension  are  the 
sry  essence  of  being  or  entity,  as  such ;  so  that  there  can  be 
aither  substance,  nor  accident  unextended.  Now,  since  what- 
ever is  extended,  is  bodily,  there  can  therefore  be  no  other 
tbstance,  besides  body,  nor  any  thins  incorporeal,  otherwise 
tan  as  that  word  may  be  taken  for  a  thin  and  subtle  body ;  in 
hich  sense  fire  was,  by  some  in  Aristotle,7  said  to  be,  poAiora 
J*  orotxttw  acrai/iarov,  and  aow/iarwarov,  "  the  most  incor- 
ireal  of  all  the  elements ;"  and  Aristotle8  himself  useth  the 
ord  in  the  same  manner,  when  he  affirmeth,  that  all  philoso- 
bers  did  define  the  soul  by  three  things,  motion,  sense,  and 
corporeity ;  several  of  those,  there  mentioned  by  him,  under- 

7  De  Anima,  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  p.  6.  torn.  2.  opp. 

1  De  Anima,  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  p.  7.  torn.  2.  Were  I  disposed  to  be  prolix  I  might 
re  quote  a  vast  number  of  passages  from  ancient  authors,  both  Christian  and  profane, 
which  the  word  avutfiaroq  is  used  in  this  sense :  but  I  have  already  repeatedly 
oduced  testimonies  of  the  kind.  I  shall,  however,  briefly  point  out  the  various 
isea  in  which  it  occurs  among  the  ancient  philosophers.  In  the  first  place  they  call 
it  &.9&1U1TOQ  which  is  imperceptible  to  the  sense,  and  known  and  comprehended  by 
» mind  alone.  This  is  a  frequent  meaning  with  the  Platonists,  who  apply  the  term 
ideas,  or  the  species  and  forms  of  things,  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  to  virtues 
d  perfections  ;  the  whole  of  which,  however,  although  the  Platonists  speak  of  them 
self-existent  natures,  are,  abstractedly  considered,  nowhere  but  in  our  own  minds. 
condly,  that  is  termed  dawfiaToc  which  is  destitute  of  form  and  quality,  though  in 
ter  respects  consisting  of  undigested,  rude,  and  gross  matter  ;  in  this  sense  many 
Ued  vXrj  incorporeal,  on  which  subject  we  have  already  spoken  above.  Thirdly, 
ey  designated  by  this  name  whatever  consisted  of  most  slight  and  subtle  particles. 
ius  many  of  the  ancients  asserted  fire  and  air  to  be  incorporeal.  Not  a  few  of  the 
rly  Christian  fathers  also  might  be  instanced,  as  St.  Basil  and  others,  who,  although 
•lding  the  angels  to  possess  bodies,  nevertheless  call  them  aowparoi,  or  incorporeal,  in 
ference,  namely,  to  our  own  terrestrial  and  concrete  bodies.  Lastly,  the  Platonists 
particular  apply  this  word  to  natures  altogether  free  from  bodily  concretion,  and  in 
•  respect  susceptible  of  extension. 
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standing  the  soul  to  be  no  otherwise  incorporeal,  than  as  owptf 
XtTTOTfiaplc,  "  a  thin  and  subtle  body."  In  answer  to  which 
objection,  we  may  remember,  that  Plato,  in  the  passage  befcrt 
cited,  declareth  this  to  be  but  a  vulgar  error,  that  whatsoever 
doth  not  take  up  space,  and  is  in  no  place,  is  nothing.  He  inti- 
mating the  original  hereof  to  have  sprung  from  men's  adhering 
too  much  to  those  lower  faculties  of  sense  and  imagination, 
which  are  able  to  conceive  nothing,  but  what  is  corporeal9  And 
accordingly  Plotinus;*  rH  /tilv  ai<r$i)<nct  $  irpoa^Yovrtc  cnrwm- 
fjitv  rdig  Atyofilvoig,  \(yti  on  StSe  koi  &&*  6  Si  X070C  to  woe  ml 
S)8t  <f>r)o\v,  oiie  EtcraStitrav  S)St  kcl\  &St  ytyovlvai,  aXXa  to  icreftv 
irav  avrov  /jitTEiXrifivai,  ovrog  aSiaararov  aurou,  "  Sense  indeed, 
which  we  attending  to,  disbelieve  these  things,  tells  us  of  here 
and  there ;  but  reason  dictates,  that  here  and  there  is  so  to  be 
understood  of  the  Deity,  not  as  if  it  were  extendedly  here  tod 
there,  but  because  every  extended  thine,  and  the  several  parte 
of  the  world,  partake  every  where  of  that,  being  indistant  and 
unextended."  To  the  same  purpose  Porphyrius  :f  Ace  rotary  h 
rati;  (Ticixpeai  tcaraKparovvrag  ttjq  etcaripov  Iciornroc  p*)  IvaW&rrw 
rag  <f>v<rtig'  fiaXXov  Si  ra  wpomivra  roig  vwfiamv,  f)  TOiavra,  M 
<f>avTaZz<rrai  koi  8o£a£eti>  wspi  to  atrwfiaTov'  twv  filv  yap  mjp&rw, 
Iv  avviftetq  irag'  IkiIvwv  oe  fiokig  iv  yvwtrtt  ytvtrai.  aopttmv 
wept  avra,  twg  av  virb  tyavraalag  fcparqrcu,  rt  We  ought  therefore, 
in  our  disquisitions  concerning  corporeal  and  incorporeal  beings, 
to  conserve  the  property  of  each,  and  not  to  confound  their 
natures;  but  especially  to  take  heed,  that  our  fancy  and 
imagination  do  not  so  far  impose  upon  our  judgments,  as  to 
make  us  attribute  to  incornoreals  what  properly  belongeth  to 
bodies  only.  For  we  are  all  accustomed  to  bodies ;  but  as  for 
incorporeals,  scarcely  any  one  reaches  to  the  knowledge  of  them; 
men  always  fluctuating  about  them,  and  diffiding  them,  so  long 
as  they  are  held  under  the  power  of  their  imagination."  Where 
afterwards  he  propoundeth  a  form  for  this,  how  we  should  think 
of  incorporeal*,  so  as  not  to  confound  their  natures  with  cor- 
poreals :  'Ev  iirtipoig  ptpttrt  tov  Siaorarou  vapbv  oXov  ro  a&- 
doraroi',  ovrt  fitpurSiv  irapitm,  rcJJ  fiipti  SiSbv  fiipog9  owrc  xAir 
SvvOtv  Tt$  7rA>'/0£t  Trapi\tv  tavrb  7roXXa  7rXrj<naa3tv*  aXX'  $Xo¥ 
ira<ri  rt  Toig  fitpeai  tov  oytcw/mivov,  ivl  te  ticaorq*  tov  irXijflovc, 
apepwg  Kai  airXti^vvTwg  ko\  a>g  iv  aoiO/iqj'  to  Si  fispiKwg  «" 
Siypripiviog  airoXavtiv  aurou,  "  That  the  indistant  and  unex- 
tended Deity  is  the  whole  of  it  present  in  infinite  -parts  of  the 
distant  world,  neither  divided,  as  applying  part  to  part ;  nor  yet 
multiplied  into  many  wholes,  according  to  the  multiplicity  of 
those  things,  that  partake  thereof.     But  the  whole  of  it  (one  and 

9  Stv  .iImivc,  where  this  [tatwige  of   Plato   is  quoted   and   illustrated   with  some 
observations. 
•  Pagetioii.  t  'Af.v.24'2. 
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every  one  of  those  many  things  in  it,  undividcdly 

unmuhipliedly ;   that  ill   the  mean  tiffl  thereof 

It  was-   granted   therefore  by   these   ancients,  that 

tended,  and   indistant  nature  of  ineotpCNmb   H   if&v* 

11  a  thing  altogether  unimaginable  ;""  and  tli  im- 

by  them  to  he  the  only  reason,  why  so  many  have  j 

ced  it  to  be  impossible,  because  they  attended  only  to  sense 

itiation,  and  made  them  the  only  measure  of  thing 

ruth,  it  having  been  accordingly  maintained  by  divers  of  them 

•rnhyrius  tells  us),  that  imagination  and  intellection  are  but 

different  names   i  rind  the  same  thing:*  'Oi/oparoc 

'(tar  WptHtt&tteqG  rp  row  vqv   {twoffTaatif  koi   tjJ£  0ai*r£i<rfac» 

Qii  (tf   XaytKtf  4^qi   tpavravta   cttCOfCrc   auroic   v»>ijtfic»    "    I  here 

difference   of   names   unly,   and   no   more*  betwixt    mind 

otd  imagination,  in  rational  animals,  seen 

same   thing   with   intellection,"     lint  there  are  many 

which  no  mail  can  have  any  phantasm  or  imagination  of, 

yet  are  they,  notwithstanding,   by  all   nn questionably  ac* 

wledged   for  entities,  or  realities;  from  whence   it    is  plain, 

bat  we    must   have  some  other  faculties  in  us,  whiefa  extend 

!  fancy  and  imagination*     Reason  indeed  dictates,   that 

'hateoever  can  either  do,  or  suffer  any  thing,  must  therefore  be 

bubtodly   something;    but   that    whatsoever   is  uncxtended* 

bnth  no  distant  parts  om<  without   another,   must    therefore 

nothing,  is  no  common  notion,  but  the  spurious  sug* 

j  of  imagination  only,  and  a  vulgar  error*     There  need 

r   at  alb  lest  a   Being    infinitely   wise  and   powerful, 

►on  the  whole  world,  and  all  the  parts  thereof,  in 

and  governing  the    same,   should   prove   a   nonentity, 

for  want  of  bulk  and  extension  ;  or*  because  it  >woll?  BOt 

into  space  and  distance,  as  bodice  do,  therefore  vanisli  into 

ling.     Nor  does  active  force   and  power,  as  such,  depend 

D   bulk  and   extension ;    because  then    whatsoever   bad    the 

rter  bulk,  would  have  the  greater  activity.     There  are  there* 

re  two  kinds  of  substances  in  the  universe;  the  first  corporeal, 

are  nothing  but  07*01,  u  bulks/*  or  "tumours,"  devoid  of 

I  self-active  power;  the  second   incorporeal,  which  arc  aoyjcot 

,  '*  substantia]  power-,   vigours,  and  activities  jfl  which, 

;h   they  net  upon  bulk  and  extension,  yet  are  themselves 

;ky,  and  devoid  of  quantity  and  dimensions;  however,  they 

a  certain  |3a0oc   in   them   in   another   j-ensctt  :m  *  essential 

ity,"   according    to    tins   of   Simplicius  :'■    Mfpiorij    »tv 

'Af.  +  En  Ar,  Fbyi, 

us1  meaning  to  be  limpli  nature  a(  *  Jtat  if  cogni! 

difficult  Of  I  lb*  MUlttftfliJ  *B 

:Je  Si.PjiliI  ft*  to  wi*dom  Bitd  U> 
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ctarXwc  V  (TUffiartKri  ovota  vara,  oAAwv  iAAayov  twv  poptW 
KUfilvwv'  i/n(pl<rrog  Si  tl\ucpiv£>c  y  vospi,  iroX^  &  j340O£  I\o— * 

"  All  corporeal  substance  is  simply  divisible,  some  parts  of  it 
beincrhere  and  some  there;  but  intellectual  substance  is  indi- 
visible, and  without  dimensions,  though  it  hath  much  of  depCft 
and  profundity  in  it  in  another  sense."  But  that  there  is  sons- 
thing  i<f>avra<rTov9  "  unimaginable,"  even  in  body  itself  is  evi- 
dent, whether  you  will  suppose  it  to  be  infinitely  divisible*1 
not,  as  you  must  of  necessity  suppose  one  or  other  of  then 
And  that  we  ought  not  always  to  pronounce  of  corporeal  thiop 
themselves  according  to  imagination,  is  manifest  from  hence; 
because,  though  astronomical  reasons  assure  us,  that  the  sui  ■ 
really  more  than  a  hundred  times  bigger  than  the  whole  entk, 
yet  can  we  not  possibly,  for  all  that,  imagine  the  sun  of  saebi 
bigness,  nor  indeed  the  earth  itself  half  so  big,  as  we  know  it  to 
be.  The  reason  whereof  is,  partly  because  we  never  had  a  sent 
or  sight  of  any  such  vast  bigness  at  once,  as -that  of  either  of 
them ;  and  partly  because  our  sense  always  representing  the  m 
to  us,  but  die  ircSfacov,  "  as  of  a  foot  diameter  ;"1  and  we  being 
accustomed  always  to  imagine  the  same  according  to  the  ipf*0" 
ance  of  sense,  are  not  able  to  frame  any  imagination  of  it, « 
very  much  bigger.  Wherefore  if  imagination  be  not  to  be 
trusted,  nor  made  the  criterion,  or  measure  of  truth,  as  to  sen- 
sible things  themselves,  much  less  ought  it  to  be  as  to  things 
insensible.  Besides  all  which  the  ancient  Incorporealists  signed 
after  this  manner,  that  it  is  as  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  a  sub- 
stance, whose  duration  is  unextended  or  unstretched  out  in  time, 
into  past,  present,  and  future,  and  therefore  without  beginning; 
as  that  which  is  unextended  as  to  parts,  place  or  space,  m 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  yet  does  reason  pronounce,  tbtt 
there  must  needs  be  not  only  a  duration  without  beginning,  but 
also  a^povoc  alwv,  a  "  timeless  eternity,"  or  a  permanent  dura- 
tion, differing  from  that  successive  flux  of  time  (which  is  one  of 
Plato's2  ytwrrra,  "  things  generated,"  or  that  had  a  beginning^ 
this  parity  of  reason  is  by  Plotinus  thus  insisted  on  :#s  Aio  ove 

Rom.  xl  33.  I£  as  the  learned  Doctor  supposes,  he  understood  any  thing  else  by 
this  term,  and  intended  to  denote  some  natural  property  of  incorporeal  things,  be 
would  not,  if  he  were  alive,  be  himself  able  to  explain  his  own  meaning  to  us  in  dear 
and  perspicuous  words. 

1  He  imitates  the  words  of  Cicero,  Academ.  Quest,  lib:  4.  cap.  26.  p.  2294.  torn.  8. 
opp.  Quid  potest  esse  sole  roajus  ?  quern  mathematici  amplius  duodeYiginti  partitas 
confirraant  majorem  esse,  quam  terrain  :  quantulus  nobis  videtur  ?  mibi  quidem  quasi 
pedalis,  "  What  can  be  greater  than  the  sun  ?  which  mathematicians  assert  to  be 
eighteen  times  larger  than  the  earth :  of  what  size  does  it  appear  to  us  to  be  ?  to  me 
indeed  about  a  foot  in  diameter.'1 

'In  Timaeo,  p.  529.  opp. 

•  Page  669.     [Ennead.  6.  lib.  5.  cap.  1 1.] 

*  Dr.  Cud  worth  has  given  a  paraphrastic  interpretation  rather  than  a  translation  of 
these  words  of  PJotinu*. 
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Iv  XpAvy,  aXXa  wavroc  \povov  t£o>,  rov  filv  \povov  aKtivafxivov 
■id  Tpbc  SUaaraqrtv,  rot/6  acwvo?  iv  r<j>  avry  fiivo vrog  Kai  Kpa- 
roivroc,  teal  vXetovoc  ovroc  Svvifiu  aiStq,  rov  iwi  iroXXa  SoKOvvrog 
Uvai  xpovov,  "For  the  same  reason,  that  we  deny  local  exten- 
sion to  the  Deity,  must  we  also  deny  temporal  distance  to  the 
ame ;  and  affirm,  that  God  is  not  in  time,  but  above  time,  in 
eternity.  Forasmuch  as  time  is  always  scattered  and  stretched 
out  in  length  and  distance,  one  moment  following  after  another ; 
but  eternity  remaineth  in  the  same,  without  any  flux,  and  yet 
nevertheless  outgoeth  time,  and  transcendeth  the  flux  thereof, 
though  seeming  to  be  stretched  and  spun  out  more  into  length." 
Now,  the  reason  why  we  cannot  frame  a  conception  of  such  a 
timeless  eternity,  is  only  because  ourselves  are  essentially  in- 
volved in  time,  and  accordingly  are  our  conceptions  chained, 
fettered  and  confined  to  that  narrow  and  dark  dungeon,  that 
ourselves  are  imprisoned  in ;  notwithstanding  which,  our  freer 
Sundries,  assuring  us  of  the  existence  of  a  being,  which  far 
amscendeth  ourselves,  to  wit,  one  that  is  infinitely  perfect ;  we 
lave,  by  means  hereof  jiavrdav  rtva,  "  a  certain  vaticination," 
if  such  a  standing  timeless  eternity,  as  its  duration. 

But  as  for  that  conceit,  of  immaterial  or  incorporeal  bodies,  or 
hat  God,  and  human  souls  are  no  otherwise  incorporeal  than  as 
w/ua  XtWToptpig,  "  a  thin  and  subtle  body,"  such  as  wind  or 
■pour,  air  or  ether ;  it  is  certain  that,  according  to  the  prin- 
iples  of  the  most  ancient  atomic  philosophy  (before  it  was 
Uieized)  there  being  no  such  real  quality  of  subtlety  or  tenuity 
because  this  is  altogether  unintelligible)  but  this  difference 
rising  wholly  from  motion,  dividing  the  insensible  parts,  and 
very  way  agitating  the  same,  together  with  a  certain  contexture 
F  those  parts ;  it  is  not  impossible,  but  that  the  finest  and  most 
ibtle  body  that  is,  might  become  as  gross,  hard,  heavy,  and 
paque,  as  flesh,  earth,  stones,  lead,  or  iron ;  and  again,  that  the 
rossest  of  these  bodies,  by  motion,  and  a  different  contexture 
f  parts,  might  not  only  be  crystalized,  but  also  become  as  thin, 
rft,  and  fluid  as  the  finest  ether.  So  that  there  is  no  specific 
ifference  betwixt  a  thick  and  thin,  a  gross  and  fine,  an  opaque 
ad  pellucid,  an  hard  and  soft  body,  but  accidental  only ;  and 
lerefore  is  there  no  reason  why  life  and  understanding  should 
e  thought  to  belong  to  the  one  rather  than  to  the  other  of  them, 
besides  which,  the  reasons  of  the  ancient  Incorporealists  (after- 
ards  to  be  produced)  will  evince,  that  the  human  soul  and 
find  cannot  possibly  be  any  body  whatsoever,  though  never  so 
ne,  thin,  and  subtle,  whose  parts  are  by  motion  dividable,  and 
sparable  from  one  another.4 

4  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  become  the  advocate  of  those  who  hold  souls  and 
lirita  to  be  most  subtle  bodies ;  jet  I  think  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  my  doubts, 
bether  this  argument,  borrowed  from  the  atomic  philosophy,  will  effectually  silence 
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But  it  is  further  objected  against  this  unextended  nature,  of 
incorporeal  substances,  as  they  are  said  to  be  all  in  the  whole, 
and  all  in  every  part  of  that  body,  which  they  are  united  into} 

them.  This  Beet  will  perhaps  grant  it  to  be  the  case  with  natural  bodies,  that  they  wq 
be  increased  or  diminished,  become  gross  or  thin,  according  to  the  different  wwtwtsw 
of  the  particles  they  are  composed  of ;  but  will  deny  the  possibility  of  foundings*; 
argument  upon  this  against  themselves.  For  that  far  different  is  the  nature  of  ceJotkl 
and  ethereal  bodies;  which  always  continue  such  as  they  were  made  at  the  begnaanj, 
and  are  not  subject  to  any  change  or  assume  any  other  form,  but  ever  remain  in  tat 
same  individual  state.  Such  being  the  case,  the  whole  controversy  will  be  reduced  to 
this  question  :  Whether  it  is  repugnant  to  reason  and  the  nature  of  things,  that  that 
should  be  corporeal  natures,  that  is,  consisting  of  a  certain  matter,  endowed  with  ■ 
certain  form,  extended  and  therefore  included  in  a  certain  space,  and  lastly,  moreawe; 
but  at  the  same  time  so  thin  and  subtle  that  they  arc  imperceptible  to  the  senses,  ess  be 
separated  by  no  force,  admit  of  no  increase  or  diminution,  and  are  destructible  by  nothiaf 
short  of  infinite  power.  Those  who  hold  the  souls  of  men,  and  good  as  wellsiefi 
genii,  to  be  corporeal,  see  nothing  contradictory  in  this  opinion  ;  and  in  this  they  sue 
the  fellowship  and  concurrence  of  an  immense  host  both  of  ancient  and  modem  phi-  # 
losophers.  Whoever  supposed  God  to  resemble  the  nature  of  fire,  or  to  be  asool  p» 
vading  the  whole  universe,  or  the  souls  of  men  to  be  cither  igneous  or  ethereal,  ass  it 
the  same  time  immortal,  or  souls  to  be  compounded  of  the  various  elements  sad  ftf 
incapable  of  perishing,  all  maintained  the  existence  of  bodies,  or,  if  you  will,  t  cekstal 
matter  of  the  kind,  against  which  no  force  whatever  is  of  any  avail.  And  how  vat 
is  the  multitude  of  these  ?  I  speak  not  now  of  the  heaven  of  the  Peripatetics  what 
is  devoid  of  all  conversion  and  change,  although  extended  and  corporeal.  Even  those 
Platonists  themselves,  who  in  times  past  contended  with  so  much  zeal  for  theexistesee 
of  unextended  natures,  seem  to  me  to  be  not  very  far  from  this  opinion.  For  one  of 
the  tenets  of  the  major  part  at  least  of  these  philosophers  is,  that  a  certain  body  k 
united  with  every  soul  and  demon,  but  much  more  thin,  slight,  and  fine  tbsa  our 
bodies,  and  bearing  a  sort  of  resemblance  in  its  subtlety  to  fire,  light,  and  ether.  The 
learned  Doctor  himself  seems  to  lean  to  the  opinion;  which  was  more  openly  avoved 
by  his  friend  Dr.  Henry  More.  As  this  body,  according  to  tbo  doctrine  of  this  sect. 
perpetually  adheres  to  souls  and  demons,  and  is  utterly  incapable  of  being  separated 
from  them,  it  is  necessarily  as  immortal,  immutable,  eternal,  and  constant  as  the  astmea, 
themselves  that  are  invested  with  it.  Hierocles,  Comm.  in  Aurea  Carmina  Pythsgone, 
p.  213.:  '0  avOpwiroQ  t^X')  ^oyiKTJ  ptrd  avfifvovg  aSavarov  ew/Mroc,  "Man 
is  a  rational  soul  with  a  congeneratc  immortal  body/'  These  philosophers,  therefore,  not 
only  acknowledge  bodies,  more  gross  or  subtle  of  their  own  nature,  but  also  maintain 
that  there  is  a  substance  consisting  of  parts,  included  in  space,  extended,  in  t  word,  cor- 
poreal, and  yet  at  the  same  time  indivisible  and  perennial,  and  susceptible  of  injury 
from  no  power  short  of  the  divine.  And  I  must  frankly  confess  I  do  not  consider  thi 
to  belong  to  that  class  of  opinions  which  are  termed  self-contradictory;  nor,  when  I 
contemplate  the  infinite  power  of  God,  can  I  perceive  auy  thing  to  prevent  me  fioo 
supposing  tiiat  it  Is  possible  for  him  to  create  natures,  in  a  certain  respect  corporeal 
and  yet  so  continuous  and  consistent,  as  not  to  admit  o(  being  changed,  dissolved,  or 
dissipated. 

But  those  who  deny  souls  and  spirits  to  be  bodies  more  slight  and  subtle  than  oar 
own,  will  perhaiw  come  into  closer  collision,  and  abandon  the  course  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Cudworth.  They  will  grant,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  possible  for  such  nature* 
as  we  have  been  speaking  of  to  exist;  but  will  then  add,  that  this  is  by  no  meanitbe 
point  in  dispute,  which  js  simply,  Whether  spirits  and  souls  are  such  natures ;  sod 
that  this  is  utterly  impossible,  because  matter  cannot  be  made  to  partake  of  thought 
and  ratiocination.  Libcrius  Fromondus,  Philosophise  Christiana?  do  Animo,  lib.  U. 
cnp.  2.  p.  801.  thus  writes:  "  It  would  be  necessary  to  insert  into  that  soul  another 
second  soul ;  because  that  man  discharges  the  vital  functions,  and  especially  those  of 
intellect  and  will  by  means  of  another  principle  infused  into  matter."  But  they  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  gain  much  even  by  this  argument.  For  they  themselves  acknowledge 
that  the  properties  and  virtues  of  that  celestial  and  ethereal  matter,  from  which  their 
opponents  suppose  souls  and  spirits  to  be  compounded,  are  wholly  unknown  to  them. 
By  what  right  therefore  do  they  contend  that  a  thing,  the  nature  of  which  they  are 
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or  act  upon ;  that  this  is  an  absolute  contradiction  and  impossi- 
bility, because  if  the  whole  of  the  Deity  be  in  this  one  point  of 
matter,  then  can  there  be  nothing  at  all  of  it  in  the  next  ad- 
joining, but  that  must  needs  be  another  whole,  and  nothing  the 
same  with  the  former.  In  like  manner,  if  the  whole  human 
aoul  be  in  one  part  of  this  organized  body,  then  can  there  be  none 
at  all  of  it  in  any  other  part  thereof;  and  so  not  the  whole  in 
the  whole.  To  which  objection  the  ancient  Incorporealists  mode 
this  twofold  reply.  First,  in  way  of  concession,  That  this  is 
indeed  an  absolute  contradiction  for  an  extended  substance,  or 
body,  to  be  all  of  it  in  every  one  part  of  that  space,  which  the 
whole  occupieth.  Thus  Plot inus:*  Sui/uari  aSvvarov  iv  irXttom 
to  airrb  oXov  tlvai,  kcl\  to  fiipoQ  ontp  to  oXov  virap\uv,  "  It  is 
impossible  for  a  body,  or  extended  substance,  to  be  one  and  the 
same,  all  of  it  in  every  part  of  that  space,  which  it  possesses ; 
and  for  every  part  thereof,  to  be  the  same  with  the  whole,  f 
Bat,  secondly,  as  for  an  unextended  and  indistant  substance, 
which  hath  no  parts  one  without  another,  it  is  so  far  from  being 
a  contradiction,  that  it  should  be  all  of  it  in  every  part  of  that 
body,  which  it  acts  upon ;  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  be 
otherwise,  only  a  part  in  a  part  thereof,  so  that  an  equal  quantity 
of  both  should  co-exist  together,  because  this  is  to  suppose  an 
unextended  substance  to  be  extended.  We  say  it  is  contra- 
dictious to  the  nature  of  that  substance,  which  is  supposed  to  be, 
afuyl~r)s>  an-OffO?,  aSiaararoQ,  a/utp?jc>  aSiac'pcrocy  "  devoid  of 
magnitude,  and  of  quantity,  and  of  parts  indistant,  and  indi- 
visible ;"  that  it  should  be  otherwise  united  to,  or  conjoined 
with  an  extended  body,  than  after  this  way,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  such  conjuring ;  namely,  that  the  whole  of  it  should  be 

ignorant  of,  cannot  become  possessed  of  any  particular  perfection  ?  While  they 
syllogize  in  this  manner :  "  Matter  can  neither  reason,  nor  will,  nor  understand : 
human  souls  and  spirits  reason,  will,  nnd  understand  :  therefore  they  cannot  consist  of 
matter  and  body;"  they  erroneously  transfer  the  affections  of  this  gross  and  terrestrial 
natter,  the  chief  properties  of  which  we  know,  to  that  celestial  and  aerial  matter  which 
is  altogether  distinct  from  our  own.  Hut  it  is  vicious  and  illogical  to  confound  things 
of  a  different  kind,  and  from  those  that  are  more  known  to  infer  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  those  that  are  unknown.  If  those  who  dispute  about  the  nature  of  the  soul 
were  to  adopt  the  course  I  ithould  suggest,  they  would  some  of  them  display  greater 
wisdom  and  accuracy  in  their  controversies  with  each  ither.  We  are  taught  by  the 
scriptures  that  the  soul  is  a  nature  distinct  nnd  sepamte  from  all  risible  liody,  and  at 
the  same  time  perennial  and  immortal.  Again,  the  notion  of  divine  holiness  and 
justice,  which  is  implanted  by  nature  herself  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  proclaims  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  the  soul  to  hi'  annihilated  with  the  body.  With  these  two 
truths  we  ought  to  rest  content,  nnd  to  defer  the  others  to  that  time  when,  having  put 
off  thin  concrete  8ml  grosser  imdy,  we  shall  he  made  acquainted  with  the  inmost  recesses 
of  things  But  in  our  anxiety  to  know  every  thing,  we  measure  ourselves  by  a 
standard  not  our  own,  ami  task  our  minds  in  the  vain  effort  to  investigate  the  internal 
oature  «f  s*iu!«,  and  jet  minplnin  in  the  same  breath  that  the  subject  is  too  alutruse 
and  recondite.  In  attempts  of  which  kind  we  are  generally  found  wanting,  ami  act  as 
though  we  were  familiar  with  the  nature  and  relations  of  all  created  things,  when  scarcely 
the  slightest  portion  of  them  is  known  to  us. 

*  Lnnead.  4.  lib.  7.  p.  460.  +  [See  Ucausobrc,  Hist,  du  Munich,  p.  4RK.] 
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present  with,  and  act  upon  every  part  thereof.     Thus  Plotum:* 
Ovroc  6  X070C  c£  avrov  rov  trpayjxaroq,  koI  rfc  ovfffac  aXX6rptC9 
ou&v,  oith*  Ik  rijc  crlpa?  <pv<nw$  lAicv<ra£,  **  This  form  of  doctnne, 
concerning  Incorporeals,  is  necessarily  taken  from  the  thing  itself 
(viz.  the  nature  of  them  as  unextended)  and  hath  nothing  in  it 
aliene  from  that  essence,  as  confounding  the  corporeal  nature 
therewith."     Whatsoever  is  unextended  and  indistaut,  cannot 
possibly  co-exist  with  an  extended  substance,  point  by  point, 
and  part  by  part,  but  it  must  of  necessity  be  SXov  tv  rat  rovror 
apiOfiy,   "  All  of  it,  one  and  the  same   numerically ;"  that  11 
(like  itself),  undividedly,  in  every  part  of  that  which  it  sets 
upon.     Wherefore  the  word  SXov,  in  this  form,  when  it  is  and, 
that  the  whole  Deity  is  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
whole  soul  in  every  part  of  the  body,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  1 
positive  sense,  for  a  whole  consisting  of  ports,  one  without 
another,  but  in  a  negative  only,  for  firj  pipipurfiivov,  "  an  whole 
undivided ;"  so  that  the  meaning  thereof  is  no  more  than  tin, 
that  the  Deity  is  not  dividedly  in  the  world,  nor  the  soul  dm- 
dedly  in  the  body,  a  part  here  and  a  part  there ;  but  the  To 
Gccoi/  is  7ravra\ov  okov  fir\  fiefispi<Tfi£vov,  "  every  where  all  of  it, 
undividedly."     Thus  again  Plotinus  :f  El  ovv  iravTa\ov  &o$, 
ov\    olov    re    fitfitpKFfiivov'  ov   yap  av  m  vavra\ov  avrbg  hi, 
aXX'  tKaaTOv  avrov  fitpod  rb  ulv  £>$l9  to  Si    &*$l    ecrrai,  auric 
ov\  tic  in  iorai,  Sjamp  d  r/ui)0c/i|   rt  liiy&og  tic  iroXXa,  wit  to 
fiipri   wavra,  ovk  tn   rb   0X0 v   Ikuvo    taraC  wpbg  rofcoiQ  &  mi 
<F<ofia'  el  Si  ravra  iSvvara,  iraXiv  av  avt<f>avti  rb  aviarovfitvovf 
ei>   <f>V(Tti  avOpwirov,   bfiov  Stbv   vofiiZuv  icat  wavra-^ov  rb  avro 
a/ua  oXov  uvaiy  "  If  therefore  God  be   everywhere,  it  cannot 
possibly  be,  that  he  should  be  so  dividedly ;  because  then  himself 
would  not  be  everywhere,  but  only  a  part  of  him  here,  and  a 
part  of  him  there,  throughout  the  whole  world ;  himself  bong 
not  one  undivided  thing.     Moreover,  this  would  be  all  one,  as  if 
a  magnitude  were  cut  and  divided  into  many  parts,  every  one  of 
which  parts  could  not  be  that  whole  magnitude.     Lastly,  this 
would  be  the  very  same  as  to  make  God  a  body."    Now  if  these 
things  be  impossible,  then  must  that  so  much  disbelieved  thing 
(looked  upon  as  such  a  puzzling  griphus,  or  rather  as  contra- 
dictious nonsense)  be  an  undoubted   truth,   according  to  the 
common  notions  of  mankind,  that  God  is  everywhere ;  to  wit, 
that  he  is  ail  of  him  the  same  whole,  undividedly,  everywhere. 
The  sum  of  all  is,  that  though  it  be  an  absolute  contradiction 
for  a  body,  or  quantum,  to  be  bfiov  irav,  "  all  of  it  in  every  part" 
of  that  space,  which  the  whole  is  in ;  yet  it  is  no  contradiction 
at  ail  for  an  unextended  and  indistant  hieing,  to  be  all  of  it  undi- 
videdly, in  every  part  of  that  body  it  acts  upon ;  but  on  the 

•  Page  662.  f  Ibid. 
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contrary-,  it  would  be  flatly  contradictious  to  it  to  say,  lhat  it  is 
port  of  it  in  a  part;  this   being  to  divide  an  indivisible 
thing  into  part*. 

Iurth  and  last  objection  against  incorporeal  and  un- 
i  substance  is  from  that  illocality  and  immobility  (which 
wiil  follow  thereupon)  of  human  souls*  and  other  finite  parti 
spirits,  such  as  demons  or  angels ;  that  this  is  not  only  itself 
absurd,  to  suppose  these  finite  and  particular  beings  to  be 
thus  illucal  and  immoveable*  no  where,  and  every  where  (from 
ft  hence  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  they  might  act  the  whole 
corporeal  universe,  or  take  cognizance  of  all  things  therein  every 
where) ;  but  also,  that  this  conceit  is  contradictious  to  the  very 
principles  of  religionists  themselves,  and  plainly  confuted  by  the 
same ;  they  acknowledging  universally  that  human  souk  (at 
death)  departing  out  of  this  body,  do  locally  move  from  thence 
a  certain  other  place,  called  Hades*  Hell,  or  Inferl  Now 
the  latter  part  of  this  objection  is  first  to  be  answered.  And 
this  is  indeed  a  thing  which  the  ancient  aseertors  of  incorporeal 
substance,  as  unextended,  were  not  unaware  of;  that  the  vul- 
garly received  tradition*  of  human  souls  (after  death)  going  into 
Hades,  might  be  objected  against  them.  For  the  satisfying 
reof  Plotinus  suggesteth  these  two  things:*  First*  To  /ulpitc 
A7$ov  ytvEtr&m,  ti  fxh>  tv  t<$  'AcSf?  rh  Ywpic  ^V^ai*  M  That  if  by 

I  Hades  be  meant  nothing  but  r»  acinic*  the  invisible  (as  many 
times  it  is),  then  is  there  no  more  signified  by  the  sours  going 
into  Hades*  than  its  no  longer  being  vitally  united  to  this  earthy 


into  jriaues*  man  us  no  longer  uemg  vuuuy  unuca  tu  tms  eartny 
body,  and  but  acting  apart  by  itself*  and  so  hath  it  nothing  .»i 
necessarily  included  in  it."3  Secondly,  Ei  c(  rtva  \ifpa) 
t6vqv~  t(  davtiatrrov  ;  tirtt  k«1  vvv  oS  to  trtltpa  ijumv  iv  r«jj  rowy 
KQKfipft  \lytrai  i jch"  a XX*  ouk  avrotj  in  trtlt^tarog  ;  fj  to  i  icojAov  tl 
fa)  afrofnra^dtii  wwc  ovtc  Ikh  of*  rh  rfouAov,  "But  if  by  Hades 
be  understood  a  certain  worser  place  (as  sometimes  it  also 
what  wonder  is  this?  since  now  where  our  body  is*  thei 
same  place  is  our  soul  said  to  be  also  ?  But  you  will  reply,  bow 
can  this  be*  when  there  is  now  no  longer  any  body  left  ?  We 
answer,  that  if  the  idol  of  the  soul  be  not  quite  separated  from 

Enneud .  li h.  4 .     [ Cup.  1 1* .  p,  659  ♦  ] 
1  This  version  is  mmubtfly  a  wry  free  and  diffuse  exposition  of  n  few  words  of 
is;    I   consider  howemsr  thai  Dr*  Cud worth  has  expressed   the   philosopher** 
t  meaning,  although  thr  whole  of  whal  b  here  given  is  by  no  means  nuulcub  d  to 
■sge  fratn  which  tfusv  wmii  ««  extracted.    In  tnmtiq  tin-  pMnge  wh&Jj 
follow-  ?irti  taken  greater  liberty  than  the  words  will  bear,  wn&  r*t  In  my 

nothing  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Ploiintts.  This  author 
belong*  to  that  Hints,  whose  words  it  is  sometimes  necessary  not  merely  to  translate  but 
to  explain  in  different  nnd  much  more  copious  language,  iu  order  to  render  their  real 
meaning  Hear  and  manifest,  Which  course  his  interpreter  Marsi  litis  Ficinua  has  very 
often  neglected,  and  his  version  on  that  account  is  En  many  places  extremely  obscure 
cod  intricate,  so  a*  to  be  intelligible  to  those  alone  who  are  conversant  with  the  disci- 
pline and  diction  of  the  Plntonists, 
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it,  why  should  not  the  soul  itself  be  said  to  be  there  also,  when 
its  idol  is?"  Where,  by  the  idol  of  the  soul,  Plotinus  seems  to 
mean  an  airy  or  spirituous  body,  quickened  and  vitalized  by  tke 
soul,  adhering  to  it  after  death.  But  when  the  same  philosopher 
supposes  this  very  idol  of  the  soul  to  be  also  separable  from  it, 
and  that  so  as  to  subsist  apart  by  itself  too,  this  going  alone  into 
Hades,  or  the  worser  place,  whilst  that  liveth  only  in  the  intel- 
ligible world  (where  there  is  no  place  or  distance),  lodged  in  the 
naked  Deity,  having  nothing  at  all  of  body  hanging  about  it, 
and  being  now  not  a  part  but  the  whole,  and  so  situate  neither 
here  nor  there ;  in  this  hiph  flight  of  his,  he  is  at  once  both 
absurdly  paradoxical,  in  dividing  the  life  of  the  soul  as  it  were 
into  two,  and  forgot  the  doctrine  of  his  own  school,6  which,  is 
himself  elsewhere  intimate th,  was  this:7  T?)v  tifurtpav  u%xnvr<& 

*  What  Dr.  Cud  worth  here  reprehends  in  Plotinus,  and  considers  to  be  foreign  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Platonic  school,  is  contained  in  these  words  of  his  which  imme- 
diately follow  the  part  here  quoted  :  El  Ik  xavrf  \£g  \6atu  +t\<HTO+ia  xal  dwcXSoirf 
iidtitXop  ee'e  rbv  gupo*  roirov  povov,  avrr)  dk  Ka$apu>c  *v  rt?  *oifry,  o6&y&c  Ufff* 
fiivov  abrriQ,  "  But  if  philosophy  should  altogether  set  it  free,  the  idol  alone  net 
into  a  worse  place  ;  hut  the  soul  itself  lives  purely  in  the  intelligible  world,  nothing 
being  then  taken  out  of  it."  But  if  I  am  not  completely  mistaken,  Dr.  Cud  worth  has 
here  misrepresented  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  especially  the  Platonists.  on  the 
image  or  idol  of  the  soul,  and  is  wrong  in  asserting  that  Plotinus  forgot  the  doctrine  of 
his  own  school,  and  that  Porphyry  therefore  deserted  his  master.  In  my  judgment 
Plotinus  does  not  offend  against  the  precepts  of  his  sect,  and  Porphyry,  so  fiur  from 
despising,  strictly  follows  the  discipline  of  his  master.  This  I  hope  will  be  msde 
manifest  from  what  we  shall  observe  below  on  this  recondite  dogma  of  the  Platonists,* 
great  portion  of  which  was  transfeircd  to  the  Christians.  But  any  error  our  learned 
author  may  happen  to  have  committed  here,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime: 
for  the  obscurity  of  the  Platonists  is  so  great,  and  their  subtleties  so  refined  and 
abstruse,  that  even  the  most  perspicacious  may  foil  in  exploring  them,  and  before  Dr. 
Cud  worth  those  have  frequently  erred  in  expounding  this  dogma,  who  affected  to  appear 
the  principal  masters  of  the  Platonic  discipline:  a  fact  which  might  be  proved, if 
necessary,  by  the  example  of  Ficinus  and  others. 

7  In  this  passage  Plotinus  does  not  intimate,  as  Dr.  Cud  worth  here  states,  that  the 
whole  of  the  Platonic  school  held  this  among  their  precepts :  that  no  soul  is  erer 
without  body ;  but  merely  that  tivIq,  some  of  them,  maintained  it.  The  soul  of  the 
world,  he  informs  us,  is  not  said  to  quit  its  body,  as  our  soul  is  said  to  abandon  our 
body  :  Oit  ydp  Stomp  rj  q/icripi?  Xiytrai  KaraXtiiretv  rb  erw/ia,  "  For  it  (the  soul  of 
the  world)  is  not  said  to  quit  its  body  in  the  same  way  as  ours."  After  which  he  sub- 
joins: Kairoi  riWf  Qcuri  rodt  pkv  trutfta  KaraXttyuv,  ov  ttclvti)  ck  egw  <r<aMiaroc 
?<rc<r£ai,  "  Although  some  say  it  will  quit  this  body,  hut  yet  not  be  altogether  out  of 
body."  If  these  words  therefore  be  considered  absolutely,  the  Platonists  held  two 
opinions  on  this  subject.  For  while  some  supposed  the  soul  on  its  departure  from  the 
body  to  be  divested  of  all  body  whatever,  others  on  the  contrary  maintained  that  some 
body  always  remains  connected  with  the  soul,  notwithstanding  its  having  put  off  this 
gross  and  earthy  body,  which  is  compounded  of  the  elements  of  physical  things.  Plo- 
tinus himself  appears  disposed  to  assent  to  neither  side :  and  yet  whoever  puts  such  a 
construction  upon  his  words  will  in  my  opinion  deviate  from  their  meaning.  The 
whole  of  the  Platonists  were  agreed  that  the  soul  always  possesses  a  certain  ce- 
lestial body,  and  that  it  is  invested  with  such  body  when  it  descends  into  this  concrete 
body,  which  it  again  takes  away  on  its  departure  from  it.  What,  then,  does  the  phi- 
losopher mean  ?  He  seems  to  me  to  lie  s]>eaking  of  that  body  alone  which  philoso- 
phers called  iiCwXov,  when  he  tells  us  that  some  supposed  the  soul  to  be  at  no  time 
entirely  separated  and  freed  from  body.  On  this  body,  the  nature  of  which  we  shall 
explain  by  and  by,  these  philosophers  were  at  variance  with  each  other.    Some  main- 
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cttraXttJtttv,  ov  Trinrii  Si  t$w  fttliftarot;  minHm*  "That 

Kill  quit  this  bod  -hall  it  never  be 

ly,"     Wherefore  Porphyrins  answering  the 

otherwise  much  addicted  to  i 

lie  to  \\\u  del 

tbagoric  tradition;  which, 

app«  ,    "  That   human    souls  are 

«  Uni  me  body  or  other.  Mf     "ll^np  ro  lw\  yw  tlvut 

tOTiv,  ow  to  ync  tiriflaiifEtv*  &>$  tu  atuuara'  tu  2c  rftaMT&wi 

m  yjfC  tiriEafvtr  ot/rfat  wit  iv  jtticiu  tlvai  *orl  i^v  \;j. 

rrqjeti  ticwAouf  <p6<Jtv  ftip  t\ttvTQi?  tlvat  h*  totti}*,  attirci  £{  ti}v 

iflrftmitrip  KlKrtyUcVOV'  wrrt  ft  t>  Aiflj)c  uffu^Eioc  tan  toVo?  erica- 

C,  /)  ^I'Y')  *v  ^om  ytyvtrm  wtytAXOfthni  r4  tt&ifXoV  t£eX(/utwy 

luTjj  rot*  crrcpioii  fffeiitaTO?,  to  flyevpid  *iTn>ajitiprt7,  o  t*  rwv 

flrv  crvy{A<£aro'  Eirtl  £t  Si^kej   to  lianv  irptupa,  Ka\   tpvypov^ 

uwoyLifov  roVtaw*  ovrut  ttal  aorij  Xfyfrat  ^ptiV  t/Trr!  y^v" 

■'t/o   /ifrapcnVtt    roVoud  koi    te    ruQTotC    "yi'rtreii* 

AA'   4ri   r£*>   irt^wKorwv    trtnfiuTwvt   roVauc   pCTO&lfl*EtP»  a\Faft? 

iHi?t\trott  "  Afl  the  soul's  being  here  upon  earth  (saith  taj.  ii 

ivtog  up  and  down  upoo  it,  after  the  manner  of  boaiea, 

ut  ita  presiding  over  a  body,  which  inovcth  upon  the  earth 

\g  in  1 1  rides*  nothing  but  its  presiding  over  that  Molj  Off 

icd  vaporous  body,  whose  nature  it  is  to  be  in  a  place,  and 

li  is  of  a  dark  Bub  Wherefore,  if   Hade*  lie  taken 

-ub terraneous  and  dark  place,  yet  may  the  soul  nevertheless 

id  to  go  into  Hades,  because  when  it  quite  this  ffttm  earthy 

I  arituoua  and  subtle  body,  collected  frou 

doth  ?till  accompany  it.     Which  spirit  heir 

nd  heavy,  nnd  naturally  descending  to  the  subteriiiueous  phi 

til  itself  may  be  said  in  this  sense  to  go  under  the  earth 

frith    it,  not  Bfl  if  the  substance  thereof  passed  from  one 

ier,  bat  because  of  ita  relation  and  vital  onion  to  a 

mxIv  which  does  so."     Where   Porphyrins  addeth,  contrary  to 

of  Plotiuus:  "That  the  soul  h  never  quite  naked  of 

dy,  but  hath  always  some  body  or  other  joined  with  it 

and  agreeable  to  its  own  present  disposition  (either  a 

r  impure*  one).     But  that  at  its  first  quitting  this  gross 

thy  body,  the  spirituous  body,  which  accompanied  h  it  (as  its 

licle),  must  needs  go  away  fouled  and  inotmawted  with  the 

poors  and  steams  thereof,    till   the   soul  afterwards  by 

purging  itself,  this  become tb  at  length  a  dry  splend^ 

icb  bath  no  misty  obscurity,  nor  caste th  any  shadow." 


I  hat    it  can  be  completely  put  off,  anil   by  virtue  of  philosophy   thoroughly 
othcra  denied  thj*  to  be  poa 
i   lt,ut  auftarut:,  but  i§  nl*iiy»  niiancintf*!  with  some  form 


.row  itnd  vnrthv  I 
.:W|.  I.  lib.  3.  Op.  4  '  [Page  374.] 
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But  because  all  this  doctrine  of  the  ancient  IncorporeaHft*, 
concerning  the  human  soul's  being  always  (after  death}  united 
to  some  body  or  other,  is  more  rally  declared  by  Philoponui 
than  by  any  other  that  we  have  yet  met  withal,  we  shall  here 
excerp  some  passages  out  of  him  about  it.     First,  therefore,  he 
declareth  this  for  his  own  opinion,  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the 
best  philosophers  :*  Ttjv  plv  Xoyuaiv  xwPl<rr^v>  "J*  &  0X0709, 
tovtov  fjtlv   \iM}Qiarfiv9  aXXou  pivroi   rivbg  otojuaroc  ixjuprnw, 
Xfyai  Si  tov  UvtvfiaTtKOV,  iariv  aXij^c  8o£a,  wg  Scf£oft€v,  "That 
the  rational  soul,  as  to  its  energy,  is  separable  from  all  body; 
but  the  irrational  part,  or  life  thereof,  is  separable  only  from  this 
gross  body,  and  not  from  all  body  whatsoever,  but  liath  (after 
death)  a  spirituous  or  airy  body,  in  which  it  acteth ;  this  I  say  is 
a  true  opinion,  as  shall  be  afterwards  proved  by  us."    And 
again:  rH  Si  SXoyog  ovk  in iv  ro6rq>  t\tt  to  tlvaiylirtSiapivuyapriL 
/uera  e£oSovrt)v  tic  tovtov  Trig\pv^(ng','0\tifia  KaYYiroKttfUvovixowm 
ro  irvtvparucbv  awpa'  o  ko\  aitro  sort  plv  Ik  twv  Ttaaapw,  Xfycnu 
Si  lie  tov  irXcova£ovroc  tov  alpog'  uxnrtp  icai  rovro  yi)ivov  Xrytrai 
Ik  tov  7rXeova^ovToc,  "  The  irrational  life  of  the  soul  hath  not  all 
its  being  in  this  gross  earthy  body,  but  remaineth  after  the  soul's 
departure   out  of  it,  having  for  its  vehicle   and  subject,  the 
spirituous  body ;  which  itself  is  also  compounded  out  of  the  four 
elements,  but  receiveth  its  denomination  from  the  predominant 
part,  to  wit,  air;  as  this  gross  body  of  ours  is  called  earthy 
from  what  is  most  predominant  therein."     Thus  do  we  see  that, 
according  to  Philoponus,  the  human  soul,  after  death,  does  not 
merely  exercise  its  rational  powers,  and  think  only  of  meta- 
physical and  mathematical  notions,  abstract  things,  which  are 
neither  in  time  nor  place,  but  excrciseth  also  its  lower  sensitive 
and  irrational  faculties,  which  it  could  not  possibly  do,  were  it 
not  then   vitally   united  to   some  body;   and  this  body  then 
accompanying  the  soul  he  calls  pneumatical,  that  is  (not  spiritual 
in  the  scripture  sense,  but)  spirituous,  vaporous,  or  airy.    Let 
us  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  see  what  rational  account  Philo- 
ponus can  give  of  this  doctrine  of  the  ancients,  and  of  his  own 
opinion  agreeably  thereunto  :*  CH  xfrvxh  V  VfitTtpa,  pira  rfjv  ck  tow 
(rwparog  tovtov  c£oSov,  bpoXoyeirai,  paXXov  Si  airoSdicvvTat,  tic 
$Sov  a<f>iKVH(T$aiy  Kai  iroivag  eku  tu>v  ov  tcaXioc  (Si&iwpivwv  irapi- 
X«V  ov  yap  fiovov  tov  ttvai  vpojv  $povrf£tc  ri  npovoia,  aXXa  ical 
tov  cv  tlvaC  S16  ovk  a/LtcXurac  ^  ^VX^  €'C  TO  ^opa  Qvatv  c£oA«t&iV 
(raoxr,  aXXa  Tvyyavti  Ttjg  Trpoat\KOvar\Q  hriptXtlag*  Kai  iwuSri  to 
apapTavuv    airy    Sm    yXvKvSvplav    iyfvtro,   *£    avaytnig  iccrt  to 
KaSapSrivai  St9  aXyvvatwg  avrg  ytvtiatTaf  KavravSa  yap  Ta  ivavrla 
t(jv  cvavTiaiv  la/nara-  Sia  tovto  aXyvvtrai  fi  KaSaipopivt)  tv  toic 
virb  yrjv  SucataTtj/ofotc  ha  KoXaazws.     'AAX'  u  aow/uaroc  V  ^v\ty 

•  Procrm.  in  Aristot.  De  An.  f  Ibid. 


Tin:    OLV    niinisornn     t  \baLA,  l!fi:i 

raOttv*   jtw<;   ovv   KoXaZtTm  ;     avaytiii    oiip    TTnrja 

/(fKfill'OpFi'iu'    nmVpiiK*  1J  ffV^JCfUl'O/m'ni', 

ij    na&rfwf    afifrffov,    tWyin'ti    ttjw    \ln\tjv    eta    ri)i» 

*  lOitai'*  irocor  oiJi-  a-tijjua  tart   ro  tH*j^uVov  awn,-  ^irou 

wro'  cit»£A6£rf  7*00  U£  *<*  *i»  fiv  TOmPT^iGttfj  «AAa  TQyro>  to  IIvew- 

flatten ,,  u    Xijouti'   iv   ravtuj  ovv   tl<r\    mryfWf   Cta   rowro  wt;  jV 

tcroictiiic I'fjs    Supo^  icol  nn^u/ita  ie*u  ra  t£iJCj  "  Our  human  soul 

juse  who  are  nut  purged  and  cleansed  in  this  life)  after  it  a 

departure  out  of  this  body,  is  acknowledged,  or  rather  demon- 

d,  to  go  into  I  lades,  there  to  receive  punishment  for  its 

actions  past.     For  providence  does  not  only  take  cure  of  our 

,  but  also  of  our  well  being.     Therefore  is  the  anil,  though 

lapfed  into  a  preternatural  statea  yet   not  neglected  by  pro?> 

,  ln.it  hath  a  convenient  care  taken  of  it,  in  order  to  its 

.     And  since  Binning  had  its  original  from  the  desire  of 

ure,  it  must  of  necessity  be  cured  by  pain  :  for  here  idea 

aries  are  the  cures  of  contraries.     Therefore  the  soul  being 

purged,  is  punished  and   pained  in  those  subterraneous 

:itorie£  and  prisons,  in  order  to  its  amendment.     But  if  the 

be  incorporeal,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  suffer.     How  then 

it  he  punished?     There  must  of  necessity  be  some  body 

1  with  it ;  wliich  being  immoderately  constringed  or  agitated, 

ted,  and  discordantly  moved  by  heat  and  cold, 

he  like,  may  make  the  soul  sensible  of  puin,  hy  reason  of 

,  as  it  is  here  in  this  life.     What  body  therefore  is  that 

which   is  then  conjoined  with  the  soul,  after  the  dissolution  of 

earthy  body  intoite  elements?     Certainly  it  can  be  tio  other 

this  pDCumatical  or  spirituous  body,  which  wo  now  Bpe&fe 

>r  in  this  are  seated,  as  their  subject,  the  irascible  and  con- 

egpiacible  passions,  and  they  are  inseparable  from  the  twine;  nor 

could  they  be  in  the  soul  disunited  from  all  body :  and  that  soul, 

which  is  freed  from  these,  would  be  forthwith  freed  Aram  gexten* 

ii  ;  nor  would  it  be  concerned  in  thusc  subterraneous  judi- 

left  and  prisons,  but  be  carried  tip  aloft  to  the  higher  celestial 

region*,"  &c     After  which   he  endeavours  further  to  confirm 

this  opinion  from  the  vulgar  phenomena :   AtiXov  £t  tn  paXXot* 

on  rt  tori  to  iri'tvftaTikov  awfiti*  koI   tovtqu  a\tiptara  3wuof  k«2 

br&Vft(a*  i$  ttt*Ttw  Ttov  wpttyftariav  tvtoyrfaC  iroQtv  yap  l\<   T€ 

Tu<pot£  to  GKtotteit  fjiaiiHtvrai   i/juwruVjtioTu ;   ob  fif  S*Vy*  n  ^l'Y>J 

w\tipi./mtrr(ti,    ij    SXfetC    i<rr\v    ooa-f)'  «X\a    <paal  rdc   nicaSapTowf 

V*H>  fitTa  rijv  e£oEoi*  tq&tov  row   QtopttTCiQ  wkuvaaSai  ivt  Ttva 

Ypopov   fJLtTa    ton    nt'li'^aroe*  icerl   roiVro   ttpm&WVVQi   TTipt  TOvt; 

Ta<jtov€jm  &0  $p ovt t fTTtov  tti^Wac"  &w4  tovtov  yap  f&ai  row   iri'tu- 

-r>^.    irevv^dlprof    £K  /ioj(&ijpac    italTJit;,  icaTtiTTrao^fM  TT*pt   ra 

wacn  rt|v  $v\tiv9  M  Furthermore,  that  there  is  such  a  pueumatieai 

ms,  vaporous,  or  airy)  body,  which  accompanicth  aouta 

nnpurged  after  death,  is  evident  *lao  from  the  phenomesa  them- 


^m 
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selves.  For  what  account  can  otherwise  be  given  of  those 
spectres  and  phantoms  which  appear  shadow-like  about  gmee 
or  sepulchres,  since  the  soul  itself  is  neither  of  any  figure,  nor 
yet  at  all  visible  ?  Wherefore  these  ancients  say,  that  impure 
souls,  after  their  departure  out  of  this  body,  wander  here,  up 
and  down,  for  a  certain  space,  in  their  spirituous,  vaporous,  and 
airy  body,  appearing  about  sepulchres,  and  haunting  their  former 
habitations.  For  which  cause  there  is  great  reason  that  we 
should  take  care  of  living  well,  as  also  of  abstaining  from  a 
fouler  and  grosser  diet ;  these  ancients  telling  us  likewise,  tint 
this  spirituous  body  of  ours,  being  fouled  and  mcrasaated  by  evil 
diet,  is  apt  to  render  the  soul,  in  this  life  also,  more  obnoxious 
to  the  disturbances  of  passions."  And  here  Philoponus  goes  on 
to  gratify  us  with  a  further  account  of  some  other  of  the  opinion* 
of  these  ancients,  concerning  this  spirituous  or  airy  body,  accom- 
panying the  soul  after  death :  "Ex"  7*9  Tl  *a*  <*vrtf  fan  rifc 
<f>UTiKrjg  £wtjc,  teal  yap  Tpl<j>tcr§at'  Tpi<j>€<r&at  Si  ov£  ourt*c  £c 
rouro  to  trw/Lia,  aXXa  St'  arptov  ov  Sia  /uopfaiv,  aXX'  SXov  St  SXow, 
<p ipe  iiireiv,  wg  of  cnrdyyoi,  S(\ovrat  rove  ar/uouc*  Sia  rovro  fpov- 
rtZovmv  o<  <nrovSa?oi  rijc  Xeirroripag  Sm/rtfc  kcl\  Zriporlpag,  oca  ra 
fii)  iraxyvtaSai  to  irvtvpa,  aXXa  AtirrivsaSai'  wpbg  tovto  icai  roue 
Ka^ap/uLOvg  Qacri  wapaXafi^aveiv'  tovto  plv  yap  to  awfia  vSan 
irXvvtTai,  Ikeivo  Si  KaSappolg  Sta  rCov  clt/ulujv'  Sia  yap  arfivv  nvwv 
Tp£(p£Tai,  tivmv  Si  KaSaiptTaC  oil  SiwpyavuxrOai  Si  Qaviv  avro,  i\X 
o\ov  8«'  oXou  Ivtpyiiv,  Kara  rag  acc70?/<r£tc,  Ka\  tCjv  aWSifrwv 
avTiXafifiaveaOat'  Sib  kcu  'AptororfXrjc  <t>*)<*iv  tv  roig  jicra  to 
(frvmica,  oti  r)  tcvpiiog  aiaQr)<rig  pia,  kq\  to  Kvplivg  alaOijrriptov  fv, 
"  They  further  add,  that  there  is  something  of  the  plantal  and 
plastic  life  also,  exercised  by  the  soul,  in  those  spirituous  or  airy 
bodies  after  death ;  they  being  nourished  too,  though  not  after 
the  same  manner,  as  these  gross  earthy  bodies  of  ours  are  here, 
but  by  vapours ;  and  that  not  by  parts  or  organs,  but  throughout 
the  whole  of  them  (as  sponges),  they  imbibing  every  where  those 
vapours.  For  which  cause  they,  who  are  wise,  will  in  this  life 
also  take  care  of  using  a  thinner  and  drier  diet,  that  so  that 
spirituous  body  (which  we  have  also  at  this  present  time  within 
our  grosser  body)  may  not  be  clogged  and  incrassated,  but 
attenuated.  Over  and  above  which,  those  ancients  made  use  of 
catharms,  or  purgations,  to  the  same  end  and  purpose  also :  for 
as  this  earthy  body  is  washed  by  water,  so  is  that  spirituous  body 
cleansed  by  cathartic  vapours;  some  of  these  vapours  being 
nutritive,  others  purgative.  Moreover,  these  ancients  further 
.  declared  concerning  this  spirituous  body,  that  it  was  not  organized, 
but  did  the  whole  of  it,  in  every  part  throughout,  exercise  all 
functions  of  sense,  the  soul,  hearing,  and  seeing,  and  perceiving 
all  sensihles  by  it  every  where.  For  which  cause,  Aristotle 
himself  affirmcth,  in  his  Metaphysics,  that  there  is  properly  but 


\rvntt  death; 


imd  but  one  sensory ;  he,  by  this  one  ecnaory,  mean- 
iriu  or  subtle  airy  body,  in  which  the  sensitive  power 
all  of  it,  through   the   whole,  immediately  apprehend  all 
sensible*.     And  if  it  be  demanded,  how  it  comes  then 
that  thw  spirit  appears  organized  in  sepulchres,  and  na 
mouly  of  human  form,  but  sometimes  in  the  form  of  dome 
*r  animals  ?  to  this  those  ancients  replied.  That  their  npj 
frequently  in  human  form  proceedeth  from  their  being 
cd  with  evil  diet,  and  then,  as  it  were,  stamped  upon 
-linn  of  this  exterior  ambient  body  in  which  they  are, 
5tal  ib  formed  and  coloured  like  to  those  things  which  [1 
in,  or  reflects  the  image  of  them  ;  and  that  their  1j 
ier  different  forms  proceedeth  from  the  fanta 
er  of  the  soul  itself,  which  can  at  pleasure  trans  form  this 
body  into  any  shape;  for  being  airy,  when  it  is  eon- 
i  and  fixed,  it  bucometh  visible,  and  again  invisible,  and 
ing  out  of  sight  when  it  is  expanded  and  rarificd" 

passages  cited  out  of  Philopouue,  it  further 

ware  tit,  that  the  ancient  assertory  of  the  soul's  immortality 

not  suppoee  human  souls,  after  death,  to  be  quite  KlrippM 

torn  all  hotly;  but  that  the  generality  of  souls  had 

vaporous,  Of  airy  body  accompanying 

9,    though   in  different  degrees  of  purity  or  impurity    re- 

thcmselves.       Aj    also   that   tney   conceived   this 

body  (or  at  least  something  of  it)  to  hang  about  the 

alio  hciL  in  this  lit  death,  as  its  interior  iinhiment  or 

'lit,    which  also  then  sticks  to  it  when  that  other  gross 

hly  part  of  the  body  is,  by  death,  put  off,  as  an  outer  gs 

line  have  been  inclinable  to  think  (by  reason  of  certain  his- 
iiomenaB)  these  two  to  be  things  so  distinct,  that  it  is  not 
ible  for  this  spirituous  body,  together  with  the  soul,  to  be 


» tome  are  recorded  to  have  been  seen  in  two  places  nt  the  same,  time  ;  other* 
i  a  long  time  inanimate,  nnd  itfterwnrd*  on  being  restored  to  tfaasaa 
1  that  in  the  mwiUWllUt   the/  hud  seen  most  iirhiry 

Tin-?*  BZiSiplei  led  weU* meaning  but  over-credulous  persona  to  b* 
union  eouIT  tiotJted  in  iU  own  intcriur  body,  is  fur  a  certain  time  .ilt*ent  fron 
even  before  death.     Thai  not  ■  tew  traces  ot'  these  opinions,  which  are  here  cited 
i  the  Pkturi!  .ii:i   among  Christians,  especially  the  Komnn   Cat 

t  be  known  to  vtvn  oiw  aeqonJnted  with  the  popular  opinion*  and  mi  pmli  linns, 
Platonic  philosophy,  indeed,  which  was  approved  by  the  ancient  Chrfotiima,  has 
i  abandoned,  and  another  &» Instituted  in  its  place :   but  the  dogmas  and  coneluHimia 
1  from  it  have  been  retained  by  must  men  in  all  Uu-ir  pristine  integrity.     And 
i  conversant  with  the  ancient  philosophy,  might  write  a  long  and  copious  com- 
I  ota  tflttc*  o/  the  Fltitank  philosophy  among  Christians*     Thus  hfl] 
als.     The  primary  and  fundamental  doctrine*  of  a  sect  are  very  oftvu  r< 
;ho*e  who  preside  over  communities  ;  while  they  either  are  unwilling  to 
i  the  consequence*  and  institutions  that  proceed  from  them,  owing  r, 
lable  to  do  so,  because  the  people  ts  ru« 
ujjon  (••  customs*     In  the  courseof  time,  many  opinion 

a  ho  are  addicted  to  them  would  hold  in  for  different 
j  aware  of  their  origin. 
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locally  separated  from  the  other  grosser  body,  for 
before  death,  and  without  it  And  indeed  thus  much  cannot  he 
denied,  that  our  soul  acteth  not  immediately  only  upon  bona} 
flesh,  brains,  and  other  such  like  gross  pdrts  of  the  body,  bat 
first,  and  chiefly  upon  the  animal  spirits,  as  the  immediate  instru- 
ments of  sense  and  fancy,  and  that,  by  whose  vigour  and 
activity  the  other  heavy  and  unwieldy  bulk  of  the  body  is  m 
nimbly  moved.  And  therefore  we  know  no  reason  but  we  nay 
assent  here  to  that  of  Porphyrius  :9  To  alpa  vofirj  ml  rpof  6  fan 
tov  irvevparog,  to  Si  Trvevfia  6\i\fia  r^C  */w\iJc,  "  That  the  blood 
is  the  food  and  nourishment  of  the  spirit,  (that  is*  that  subtle  body 
called  the  '  animal  spirits')  and  that  this  spirit  is  the  vehicle  of 
the  soul,  or  the  more  immediate  seat  of  life." 

Nevertheless,  the  same  Philoponus  there  addeth,  that  according 
to  these  ancients,  besides  the  terrestrial  body,  and  this  spirituous 
and  airy  body  too,  there  is  yet  a  third  kind  of  body,  of  a  higher 
rank  than  either  of  the  former,  (peculiarly  belonging  to  such 
souls  after  death,  as  are  purged  and  cleansed  from  corporeal 
affections,  lusts  and  passions)  called  by  them,  awfia  avyoo&t, 
and  ovpaviov,  and  alStptov,  &c.  a  "luciform,"  and  "  celestial," 
and  "  ethereal  body."  The  soul  (saith  he)  continueth  either  in  the 
terrestrial  or  the  aerial  body,  so  long,  ?o>c  iavrriv  tcaSapaaa  aw- 
ve\0y9  ttiq  ytvlatwg  cnraWayuaa'  tot€  rotvvv  kcl\  tov  £vpov,  sal 
rfiv  Iw&ufitav  airortStrat  fitra  tovtov  rov  oYi/paroc,  tov  irvcfyiaroc 
Xiyttt'  tlvat  Si  ti  icol  fitra  rovro  aXAo  ti  atol<t>c  airijc  iSii/i/afoov, 
<tw fia  ovpaviov  Kai  Sia  rovro  atSiov,  S  Qamv  AvyouSlg  j|  'Aff- 
rpociSlc"  t{jv  yap  lyKoafiiw  ovaav  avayici}  7ravra>c  *XWV  nva 
KAfjpov,  8v  StoiKti,  fitpoQ  ovra  rov  ko(t/ulov'  ko\  tl  acucfvirroV  «t*i 
koX  Su  avrrjv  act  Ivtpyuv,  Sec  *XHV  a«Sfo*c  *£r\Hn£vov  to  aiapa,  o 
aei  Z>(j)OTroi-i)<jW  Sia  ravra  ovv  ro  aityoeiSig  <f>a<ri  aStfia  avri\v  ati 
i\Eiv9  "  until  that  having  purged  itself,  it  be  carried  aloft;  and 
freed  from  generation.  And  then  doth  it  put  off  both  the 
irascible  and  concupiscible  passions  at  once,  together  with  this 
second  vehicle,  or  body,  which  we  call  spirituous.  Wherefore 
these  ancients  say,  that  there  is  another  heavenly  body  always 
conjoined  with  the  soul,  and  eternal,  which  they  call  luciform, 
and  star-like :  for  it  being  a  mundane  thing,  must  of  necessity 
have  some  part  of  the  world  as  a  province  allotted  to  it,  which 
it  may  administer.     And  since  it  is  always  moveable,  and  ought 

•  Where  this  precept  of  Porphyry's  is  to  be  met  with  I  leave  to  others  to  discover, 
having  in  vain  sought  for  it  in  those  books  wherein  he  discourses  on  the  soul  and  the 
things  pertaining  to  it.  It  is  so  much  at  variance,  however,  with  his  opinions,  as  we 
find  certain  axioms  in  his  book,  De  Antra  Nympharum,  which  are  closely  allied  to  it 
Thus  p.  -57.  he  tells  us  that  some  souls  "  delight  in  blood  and  in  the  moist  juices :" 
Alfia  fikv  ovv  ravratc  Kai  6  divyobc  ySvog  (pi\og.  In  another  place,  p.  259.  At' 
aY/iaroc,  he  buys,  xal  tg  aifiarw  if  vapKoyovia*  Kai  %itwv  yt  rb  vwfta  rj  ^v%Vt  & 
rifupUarai,  "  By  means  of  the  blood  and  from  blood  flesh  is  produced :  and  the  body  if 
the  vestment  of  the  soul,  with  which  it  is  clothed.11 
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act*  it  must  have  a  body  eternally  conjoined  with  it, 

it   m  ys  enliven.     And  fa  hd»  da  they 

th<  ^  t<>  have  a  luciform  body,**     Which  lucid 

Mid  ethereal  body  of  the  soul  is   a  thing  often   inentiuncd  by 

writers  also:  as    Proclus,  in    his   commentary  upon    the 

rvu*    T*ir  (u'OoroTrtvtfS    i^u^ijp   i£iji>rj|Tctf    ri    nMOttfOfc 

ti   tUStfptav,  t&aaat  yovv  tig  d^ffjuit  id) 

friivi   tov  6j)fitvvpybvm  kqi    y*ip    irrnrav  T^u^ijv  a  1/07*0/  vpo 

&iJi|Tt^i»   ato/ifi-cni'  ait-tots    ictu    tu*civ?jr(MC    XpwS'ae   pftfjuaot*, 

nr'  dikti'u  av  to  givm*,  M  The  human  soul  hsith 

jth  he)  audi  an  ethereid  vehicle  belonging  to  it,  as  Pluto  hini- 

utinuites*  when  he  affinneth  the  J  )emiurgua  at  first  to  h 

I    iu  a  chariot     For  of  necessity  every  soul,  before  thifl 

.  must  have  an  eternal  and  easily  moveable  body,  il 

ling  essential  to  it  to  move/*    And  elsewhere  the  same  Proclus:t 

flivovnr   ovdtp    Stofitia  tovtwv    twv   ftiotarutv  ipyavwv*  a 

pT1\TiU    KUTtXdoV&lV    II f   ylvtGtV*    obX  «f)K(t    TO    GYT|/ia    TO 

gt    wutfas    i\dyv    ijiHitjdvat;   thq    ajo,dr|fTt<c't    w  Whilst   we 
soain  above  we  have  no  need  of  these  divided  organs,  which 

n*e  descending  into  generation ;  but  the  uniform,  lu> 
*  splendid   tn  sufficient,   this  having  all  senses  united 

Kgether  in  it***  Which  doctrine  of  the  unorganised,  luciform, 
id  ipirilucme  vehicles  seems  to  have  lieen  derived  from  Plato, 
r,  in  his  Epinomis,  writing  thus  concerning  a  good  and  wise  man 
iter  death:1"  *Ov  ku\  Gti&xvptZapat  wmt&m  k«1  tnruvSaZwv  afiat 
\vwtp  Sai'iirtxt*  rijv  ovtov  put  out*  cW'uttA/jox,  h(\te  fxtZi^uv  ttt 
uAAiwv  rdrtj  tcaSawip  vt/v,  atai^fntinu  atits  pufpac  jU£TiiXij$ora 
3pftv,  xal  tK  itoXXwv  tva  ytyovora  tit6aiftoi*a  tatrrOat,  "  CM  whom, 
hethcr  I  be  in  jest  or  earnest,  I  constantly  affirm,  that  when 
ring  he  shall  yield  to  fate,  he  shall  no  longer  have  this  variety 
Odes,  which  now  we  have,  hut  one  uniform  body,  and  live  a 
tppy  life."  Moreover,  Hieroclee1  much  inststetli  upon  this: 
Wyoiicte  vu>pa9  this  "luciform'*  and  "ethereal  body,"  5  kq\ 

■  r*gea290.  f  Page  164, 

these  words  of  Plato,  however,  which  occur  p.  705,  opp.  1  find  no  - 
the  Platonic  doctrine  on  the  shining  body  of  the  soul  :  on  the  century,  I   ton 
icfD  in  prove  nothing  beyond  this,  that  in  Plato's  opinion  wise  tnen  will  be  freed  after 
■tli  from  this   grower  earthy  body*  and   will   no  longer  be  happy  hy  means  of  the 
nee*,  but  in  n  much  mure  trim  pie  way*     For  when  Plato  affirms  that  a  wiac  rrmn, 
ter  his  departure  from  this  Life  "  will  become  partaker  func  jjo<pac,  1 
ade   one  out  of  many y'  1   do  not  think  it  follows  from  this  that   la    is   t*>   In: 

i  and    luciform    body    when   he    hits    been  emancipated    from   the   tbuldom 
earthy    one*      l>r„   Cud  worth   indeed*   to    give   some   coltwr    10    fit*    <»*n 
1,  has  rendered  the  words  piac  no/pa  c,  **  one  tint  form  body  :"  but  by  doing  to, 
-   Phito  according  to  his  own  sense,  rather  than  translate*  him      d 
lention  that  critics  and  philologists  of  the  highest 

■  the  dialog! 
u»  not 

tfoirc  de   I'Atwh-iuie  dea   Inscription*  el  de 

.  in  Auiert  EVlhagnrje  <  artniiu.  p 
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\fjv\jic  Amttov  oYfi/ua  o2  \pfifffidi  teaXown,  u  which  abo  (stith  he) 
the  oracles  call  the  thin  and  subtle  vehicle  or  chariot  of  the  sod;* 
he  meaning,  doubtless,  by  these  oracles,  the  magical  or  Chaldno 
oracles  before  mentioned.  And  amongst  those  now  extant 
under  that  title,  there  seems  to  be  a  clear  acknowledgment  of 
these  two  vehicula  of  the  soul,  or  interior  indumenta  thereof; 
the  spirituous  and  the  luciform  body,  the  latter  of  which  is  there 
enigmatically  called  'ETrfrreSov,  or  a  plain  superficies,  in  these 
words  :e  M?j  Ylvtv/uia  jioAuvyc,  /iijSl /3a$6  vyc  ro  'EwftrfSov,  "Tike 
care  not  to  defile  or  contaminate  the  spirit;  nor  to  make  the 
plain  superficies  deep."  For  thus  Psellus  gloeseth  upon  that 
oracle :  A io  \irwvag  lirevS^ovai  rrjv  i//uyi)v  °i  XuASaSoT  rat  rkv 
/jlIv  llvev nantcbv  £>v6fia<rav,  airo  rov  alavtirov  iZvfav&ivra  ainj' 
rbv  $1  AityotiSii,  Actttov  Ka\  ava<bri,  Svwtp  'EirfarcSov,  "The 
Chaldaic  philosophers  bestow  upon  the  soul  two  interior  tunicles 
or  vestments,  the  one  of  which  they  call  pneumatical,  or  the 
spirituous  body,  which  is  weaved  out,  as  it  were,  to  it,  and  com- 
pounded of  the  gross  sensible  body,  (It  being  the  more  thin  and 
subtle  part  thereof,)  the  other  the  luciform  vestment  of  the  sonl, 
pure  and  pellucid,  and  this  is  that  which  is  here  called  the  plain 
superficies."  Which,  saith  Pletho3  is  not  so  to  be  understood,  as 
if  it  had  not  three  dimensions  (forasmuch  as  it  is  a  body  also) 
but  only  to  denote  the  subtlety  and  tenuity  thereof.  Wherefore, 
when  the  aforesaid  Hierocles*  also  calls  this  luciform  and 
ethereal  body,  to  Ilv€v/iar«icov*0/Yti/ua  rfjc  Aoyiioje  i^v^fjc*  "the 
spiritual  vehicle  of  the  rational  soul,"  he  takes  not  the  word 
nvtvfiaTucbv,  in  that  sense,  wherein  it  is  used  by  Philoponus,  and 
others;  as  if  he  intended  to  confound  this  ethereal  body  with 
that  other  spirituous  or  airy  body,  and  to  make  but  one  of  them, 
but  rather  styles  it  spiritual,  in  a  higher  sense,  (and  which 
cometh  near  to  that  of  the  Scripture")  as  being  a  body  more 
suitable  and  cognate  with  that  highest  and  divinest  part  of  the 

9  Oracul.  Zoroustr.  sect.  10.  v.  274,  p.  394.  ed.  Clerici. 

3  Comm.  in  hoc  Oracul.  Whether  Psellus,  however,  has  correctly  expounded  this 
oracle  or  not,  is  not  apparent.  For  the  obscurity  of  most  of  those  called  Chaldtic 
oracles  is  so  great,  that  no  wise  and  discreet  man  can  decide  with  any  certainty  as  to 
their  sense  :  nor  ought  we  always  to  put  faith  in  the  junior  Platonists,  who  are  accus- 
tomed rashly  to  accommodate  many  things  to  the  principles  of  their  own  philosophy, 
which  are  altogether  foreign  to  them.  If  it  bo  proper  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  I  should 
suppose  the  words  irvtvpa  and  I riir it ov  in  this  oracle  to  be  synonymous,  and  merely 
two  names  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  For  I  find  no  mention  of  a  twofold  body  of 
the  soul  in  other  parts  of  these  oracles  :  neither,  as  will  be  made  appear  presently,  did 
all  the  Platonic  philosophers  maintain  such  a  doctrine. 

4  Comm.  in  Aurea  Carmina,  p.  222.  Tavra  ydp  t'diaig  KaSaipovra  *ai  Tt\aoi>vTa 
rb  wtvfiartKbv  o\f)^a  rifc^oyuciifc  ^"XtfCt  ^C  y&v  wXocqc  ffvjwfac  avrb  xvpifr* 
"  For  these  proj>erly  purge  and  perfect  the  spiritual  vehicle  of  the  rational  soul,  and 
separate  it  from  all  association  of  matter."  The  learned  Doctor  justly  observes  that 
the  word  m/timartrdg  is  not  taken  by  Hierocles  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by 
Philoponus  and  other  Platonists.  For  Hierocles  seems  to  have  belonged  to  those 
Platonists  who  ascribed  but  one  bodv  to  the  soul. 


A  NO   Mi-Avrxrv    ru>r>Y. 

reason,  than  the  other  terrestrial  body  ifl  |  H  \idi, 

I  i*  called  also,  by  the  same  HififOQK%A  as  wel" 

Paul»   rrJiua  }fiV]mtavM    "  the   animal   or   natural 

that  this  spiritual  body  of   Stenckfl  is  not  tiki  :iiiy, 

ethereal  body,  and  the  same  with  Synesius^  Ottnriawv 

uhis   divine  body."     And  that   this  distinction  of   two 

hiclee  or  tunicas  of  the  sou!,  besides  that  outer  vest- 

m  terrestrial  body,  (styled  in  Plato  rh  rWrpcuifc?,  Iba 

«»r  "ostraceous  body1*)  is  not  a  mere  figment  of 

ter  Plato*ii&ta  since  Christianity,  but  a  tradition  derived 

a  antiquity,  appeareth  plainly  from  Virgil,  in  his  sixth 

rl,  where,  though  not  commonly  understood,1  he  writeth  fim 

spirituous,  or  airy  body,  in  which  tmpurged  souls  receive 

mient  after  death,  thus  : 

^uio  et  iupiemo  cum  himine  vita  retiquit, 
Now  turner*  omne  tnnluto  niiseris,  nee  fund  it  us  otnnes 
Corporene  excedunt  pestca  ;  pen  it  usque  Decease  c*t 
Multo  diu  toner  *  'Uesccre  mine* 

Ergo  e*ereentur  pornis,  vote  rum  que  mnlorum 
SuppUcijt  ejtpeudunt  ;  alia*  pnnduntnr  inane* 
Su*pena*>  ad  vento*  \  all  is  m  ifito 

Infectum  eluitur  sceluB,  mil  ex  oritur  igni* 

again  of  the  other  pure  ethereal  and  fiery  body,  in 
ir : 

Done?  longn  diet  nerfeeto  tempo ria  orbe 

1  latwm,  purumque  roliqult 
i  rnr  nlquc  ounti  Bimph'tia  igncm. 

*,  as  it  was  before  observed,  that  the  ancient  assertory  of 
immortality,  supposing  it  to  have,  besides  this  ter- 

p.    214.    Atiirf  row  ¥1XIK0Y*    SQ'MATOE    r«. 

icmsiTta  tbi  ilttOtai  tool."     The  [jassnge  of  S 

Cot,  it,  44*     II  i#  very  probable  that  IIieroclc5.  who  unqucsti 
te  book*,  borrowed  this  word  ,in  lie  i*  ootwdwed  hy  Inn 

hare  traiiiferrcrl  many  moral   pin  I  i  of  the  divine  wi 

own  roimtienUirv.  Dut  to  the  rt*t  of  the  l*latonii*L&  who  wen?  not  so 
with  the  books  and  doctrines  o!  the  Christians  its  (Heracles,  this  st\ 
t  is  uu known, 

it  no  other  piwwfli  of  Syncsms  than  the  following,  which  occur*  in  hie 
>«  Iwn  140.   opp,  "iXi/t    yiip  rfKvfiaXov  ovk  &v  tirj  ri    . 

body  cannot  be  the  dregs  and  refase  of  mftttor."     I  »hnJl  hnve 
of  mnking  an  observation  or  two  upon  bhi  pnj  f'"rth  in 

some  of  VirgiFa  interpreters  very  closely  approach  the?  learned  Oft 
r'<i'uwigc.     Also   Rennt.  ViiUiims,   Not,  ad  BoHhmin   d*   4 

I.    For 

o  not  hesitate  to  dissent  from  these  learned  men  in  reference  to 

ider  the  dognui  contained  in  it  to  be  drawn,  not  from  th«  secret 

in  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar,     I  ahull  state 

n  by  an 
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restrial  body,  another  spirituous  or  airy  body,  conceived  this  not 
only  to  accompany  the  soul  after  death,  but  also  to  hang  about 
it  here  in  this  life,  as  its  interior  vest  or  tunicle ;  (they  probably 
meaning  hereby  the  same  with  that  which  is  commonly  called  th 
animal  spirits,  diffused  from  the  brain,  by  the  nerves,  throughout 
this  whole  body8)  in  like  manner  it  is  certain,  that  many  of 
them  supposing  the  soul,  besides  those  two  forementionea,  to 
have  yet  a  third  luciform,  or  ethereal  body,  conceived  this  in  lib 
manner  to  adhere  to  it  even  in  this  mortal  life  too,  as  its  inmost 
clothing  or  tunicle;  yet,  so  as  that  they  acknowledged  the 
force  thereof  to  be  very  much  weakened  and  abated,  and  its 
splendour  altogether  obscured  by  the  heavy  weight  and  grow 
steams  or  vapours  of  the  terrestrial  body.  Thus  Suidas,  upon 
the  word  Avyoe&ijQ  tells  us  out  of  Isidore,  J>c  ?x«  i  ^faft 
Avyeu&c  "OxtyAa,  \ty6fievov  aarpouSig  re  ko\  itStov'  icat  rtwro 
fjizv  to  Avyoti&g  ow/tca  rc^c  aTroicttcAeKTTcu  ivfocc  fiiv  claw  rijc 
KtfpaXris,  "  That  according  to  some  philosophers,  the  soul  hath  a 
certain  luciform  vehicle,  called  also  star  or  sun-like,  and  eternal; 
which  luciform  body  is  now  shut  up  within  this  terrestrial  body 
(as  a  light  in  a  dark  lanthorn)  it  being  supposed  by  some  of  them 
to  be  included  within  the  head,"  &c  With  which  agreeth 
Hierocles:9  'Ev  Tcj>  $i>rjr(£  rifiwv  aw/man,  to  AvyouSlg  rywtrai, 
wpotnrviov  rcj>  aipvYtp  aw/uian  £wiji>,  kq\  rtjv  apfiovtav  avrov 
mfvi\ov9  "  The  splendid  or  luciform  body,  lieth  in  tnis  mortal 
body  of  ours,  continually  inspiring  it  with  life,  and  containing 
the  harmony  thereof."  The  ground  of  which  opinion  was, 
because  these  philosophers  generally  conceived  the  human  soul 
to  have  pre-existed  before  it  came  into  this  earthly  body,  and 
that  either  from  eternity,  or  else  from  the  first  beginning  of  the 
world's  creation ;  and  being  never  without  a  body,  and  then  in  a 
perfect  state,  to  have  had  a  lucid  and  ethereal  body,  either 
co-eternal,  or  co-eve  with  it  (though  in  order  of  nature  junior 
to  it)  as  its  chariot  or  vehicle ;  which  being  incorruptible,  did 
always  inseparably  adhere  to  the  soul,  in  its  after-lapses  and 
descents,  into  an  aerial  first,  and  then  a  terrestrial  body;  this 

*  Nearly  the  tame  opinion  as  the  one  here  put  forth  by  Dr.  Cudworth  on  the 
ethereal  body  of  the  soul,  is  entertained  by  Renat.  Vallinus,  Ad  Boethium  de  Coosol- 
Philosoph.  p.  62.  But  long  before  them  the  illustrious  Galen,  De  Dogmat.  Platon.  et 
Hippocratis,  lib.  7.  cap.  6.  p.  1037.  torn.  1.  opp.  says'  he  considers  it  Terr  probable 
that  the  spirit  contained  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  is  the  first  primary  seat  and  instru- 
ment of  the  soul."  [It  has  recently  been  maintained  by  Bishop  Berkeley  that  the 
animal  spirits,  the  fire  of  the  soul,  are  the  vehicle  and  instrument  of  God  himfeif. 
See  Biblioth.  Raisonn6e,  torn.  35.  par.  1.  p.  49.  &c]  Neither  was  Proclus,  if  we  are 
to  believe  Marsil.  Ficinus,  Comment,  in  Platon.  p.  799.  far  from  entertaining  the  same 
view.  "  The  soul,"  says  lie,  "  carries  with  it  something  visible,  that  is,  a  certain 
vestment  or  covering,  either  air,  or  compounded  of  the  vapours  and  spirits  of  its  own 
body,  as  is  supposed  by  Proclus."  But  few,  I  imagine,  of  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  dogmas  of  the  Platonists  will  concur  in  this  opinion, 

•  Comm.  in  A  urea  Carolina  Pythagoras,  p.  214.  ed.  Needhami. 
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us  il  were,  the  vinculum   of  union  betwixt  the  soul  ami 
'letho  declares  their  sense:'0    &ut   St  tgiovtvu 
Tip  £f  wori  r  rt'ivyt  {ivOotoirtv^v  ipv\fa  mtyyiy- 

\ou   5A^i   rr^  rov  tfit;pvov  £dirtMJ>  iri't  u/iart    Sia    trvyyl- 
tmempmeaAivov     or*     TrutfyiflroC     rivo?    icat     awrou     tWo?* 
this  ethereal  body  is  our  human  soul  c  wHh  it& 

lortal  body  ;  the  w  hole  t  here  of  be  i  ug  impli  a  1 1  ed  with  the  w  hole 
itid  spirit  of  the  embryo,  forasmuch  as  this  itself  is  a  spirit  ai 
Sot  long  before  Pletho  was  this  doctrine  declared  and  asserted 
f  Galea*  as  agreeable  both  to  Plato's  and  his  own  sc  I 
rst  premising,  that  the  immediate  organ  or  instrument  of  Bight 
as  ovyoatU,  n  u  luciform"  ifid  "ethereal  spirit:*   Aetfvrvc 
lovjitv  at'yoitdtc  fiiv  ilvai  to  rijc  o^twe  ttpyavm^  iitfHtuoi?  Bl   to 
fa   itionct    oTjtiOl(3lc  Si   ro   Trie  o3/utjc,  *«i  to  jtiiv  rijc  ytwtvc 
ol  rijc  a^ijc  ■yfw&tc*  &c,  M  Wherefore  we  may  reason- 
lily   am  mi,   that   the  organ  of  sight  is  a  lucifnnn  or  ethereal 
ody:  as  that  of  hearing  is  aerial;  that  of  smell  ing  voponr 
nat  of  taste  moist  or  watery ;  and  that  of  touch  earthy ;  like 
eing  perceived  by  like."     And  he  accordingly  thus  understand- 
3g  those  known  verses  of  Empedocles?  which  as  Aristotle  other- 
rise  interprets  them,  are  nonsense :  Koj  tout'  ap*  fa  o  fiovXtrat 
T}\ovv   6   'E^TTf^oK'Aiic    tv  oTc  ^Jiffr,    fWg  fth*  yap  yatavt  &Q*Z 
iocuvoptOa  yap  oit&)c  rt{i  pit*  ytwSetrriptp  tQv  alffoStri^fW,   rife 

1  this  was  that  which  Enipedocles  meant  to  signify,  in 
hose  famous  i  his;  it  being  certain,  that  by  the  most 

artliy  of  our  senses,  the  touch,  we  perceive  the  earthy  nature  of 
emibles ;  and  by  the  most  luciform,  viz.  that  of  sight,  the  pas- 
ions  of  light ;  by  that  which  is  aerial,  sounds ;  by  that  which  is 
101st  and  sponge -like,  tastes;  and  lastly,  by  the  organ  of  smell- 
r  hieh  is  the  extremity  of  those  former  cavities  of  the  brain, 

•lenished  with  vapours,  odours, "  After  which  he  writetli 
f  the  essence  or  substance  of  the  soul*  in  this  manner ;  EJ  Si 
at  wzpi  ypvynis  ouatac  uTro^fauff^at  XP^»  Svotv  $artpov  avay~ 
alov  ctirtTv,  r|  tout  uvai  to   010 v   AvymiSto  *cal  Aidtputoc  ffujia 

Eiov  avrfai  etc  fl  *c3u  pr)  fia&XQvrm  kot  awoXou^riav  a^ffcvoui*- 
Sr^MKolj  1}  air  fa  fih*  iawfinTOV  inrcip\civ  oiWav,  5\t}fia  n  to 
'p&rov  avrifg  tlvat  tovtX  to  awfia,  St  ov  ftiaov  rfa  waoc  t  «XXu 
tUpaTa  KOtvwtav  Xupfiavn"  tovto  filv  ovv  avri  Si  &Xov  Xttcriov 
ptv  iirrsTaff^flt  rot/  ey^E^aXof *  ry  €£  yt  irf>oc  avri  Kott'tovtq  to 
h;  aiiTwv  irvtvfm  $toTQttS*c  ytyvt&&m9  *k  And  il  we 
hould  now  declare  any  thing  concerning  the  essence  or  embfttfl 
if  the  soul,  we  must  needs  nrHrut  one  or  other  of  these  two 
hings;    that  either  itself  is  thi*  lueiforui  and  ethereal  body 


»  In  OnicuL  Chald,  ibid. 

*  Dog.  Hip.  et  Plat.  li!».  7.     [«-"<M'.  1  %.  V-  l°43   ^m*  [*  °P^1 
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(which  the  Stoics,  whether  they  will  or  no,  by  consequence  will 
be  brought  unto,  as  also  Aristotle  himself),  or  eke  that  the  Mai 
is  itself  an  incorporeal  substance,  but  that  this  lucifonn  ethereal 
body  is  its  first  vehicle,  by  which,  as  a  middle,  it  communkitei 
with  the  other  bodies.     Wherefore  we  must  say,  that  this  etk- 
real  lucid  body  is  extended  throughout  the  whole  brain ;  whence 
is  that  lucifonn  spirit  derived,  that  is  the  immediate  instrument 
of  sight."     Now  from  hence  it  was,  that  these  philosopher!,  be- 
sides the  moral  purgation  of  the  soul,  and  the  intellectual  or 
philosophical,  recommended  very  much  a  mystical  or  telestic  wty 
of  purifying  this  ethereal  body  in  us,  by  diet  and  catharm. 
Thus  the  forementioned  Hierocles : l  'Eireioq  ecu  ry  AbyoeM 
tlfijjv  awfiarnrpotriibv  aufia  ditrr&v  fiv,  ica&apcwrai  &I  kcl\  rovro, 
&c,  "Since  to  our  lucid  or  splendid  body,  this  gross  mortal  body 
is  come  by  way  of  accession,  we  ought  to  purify  the  former  abo, 
and  free  it  from  sympathy  with  the  latter."    And  again  after- 

1  Ibid.  p.  214.  Dr.  Cud  worth  has  expressed  this  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  older 
editions,  which  have  the  reading :  KaSaptvaai  hi  cat  rovro.  But  if  this  reading  be 
retained,  the  philosopher  seems  to  be  speaking  of  the  purification  of  the  mortal  body, 
although  it  is  clear  from  the  context  that  he  means  that  of  the  lucid  or  splendid  body. 
For  which  reason  that  great  ornament  of  his  country,  the  sagacious  Dr.  Bentley,  con- 
sidered that  the  passage  required  emendation,  and  that  rovrov  should  be  substituted 
for  rovro.  If  we  adopt  this  conjecture,  highly  ingenious  as  it  certainly  is,  and  alto- 
gether in  accordance  with  the  Platonic  doctrine,  the  sense  of  the  words  will  be  as 
follows:  "  The  ethereal  body  of  the  soul,  which  is  united  with  the  mortal,  most  be 
purified  and  freed  from  this  mortal  body  and  divested  of  all  sympathy  with  it" 
Undoubtedly  the  followers  of  Plato  in  former  times  derived  all  the  dross  and  impari- 
ties of  the  soul  from  the  grosser  and  mortal  body :  and  therefore  the  learned  Pet 
Needham,  who  has  published  an  elegant  edition  of  Hierocles,  has  not  hesitated  to 
prefer  this  emendation  to  the  ancient  reading  and  to  receive  it  into  the  text.  See  ha 
Annotations,  p.  431.  432.  Nevertheless,  to  confess  my  own  candid  opinion,  I  consider 
there  is  more  acuteness  and  ingenuity  than  truth  in  this  correction.  For  if  tovtov  be 
substituted  for  rovro  the  sentence,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  becomes  broken  and  discon- 
nected, since  the  laws  of  grammar  require  a  pronoun  in  it  that  can  be  referred  to 
<T<*pari  avyoufoi.  Besides  the  particle  xai  prefixed  to  the  word  rovro  is  fatal  to 
this  critical  conjecture.  For  as  Hierocles  before  these  words  mentions  nothing  die 
from  which  the  vehicle  of  the  soul  is  also  to  be  purged,  it  is  clear  that  the  pronoun 
following  this  particle  pertains  to  the  thing  itself  which  he  says  is  to  be  puri6ed.  Are 
we  therefore  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  ancient  reading  and  to  suppose  that  Hierocles 
has  expressed  himself  inaptly  and  improperly,  and  not  attended  sufficiently  to  gram- 
matical rules  ?  I  consider  indeed,  there  would  be  no  fault  in  our  doing  so :  nor  sm  I 
such  an  admirer  of  the  ancients  as  to  believe  that  they  were  always  more  fortunate 
than  ourselves,  who,  when  absorbed  in  profound  meditation,  very  often  inadvertently 
offend  against  the  decrees  of  grammarians.  If  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  be  plain 
and  perspicuous,  as  in  this  case,  we  ought  not  to  bo  too  severe  upon  any  occasional 
errors  in  ancient  or  modern  authors,  nor  impute  that  to  them  as  a  crime  which  proba- 
bly arose  from  a  mere  slip  of  the  memory  or  some  other  pardonable  cause.  But  on 
attentively  examining  this  passage  of  Hierocles  I  find  an  easy  way  of  purging  him  from 
all  charge  of  negligence.  All  that  gives  critics  offence  in  this  sentence  has  proceeded  I 
suspect  from  the  copyists,  who  interchanged  the  two  kindred  words  avro  and  rovro, 
and  put  one  in  place  of  the  other :  than  which  no  mistake  could  happen  more  easily; 
I  conjecture  therefore  that  Hierocles  wrote  as  follows :  KaSaptixrai  ci  hi  gal  AfTO 
Kai  rijc  wpoc  TOTTO  ffvpw&Stiac  airaWayijvai ;  but  in  such  matters  nothing  csn 
positively  be  decided  upon.  Observe  also  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  passage  the 
reading  of  the  MS.  is  not  Iwu&l)  but  6XK&  o». 
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irards:*    Af  t%  Xoytxttf  *fa>xoc  KaSapattc:  kcu  tqu  AuyottSovQ 

^sjpuiro?   irpOjiijAqf/iTtif,  ott<iJ£    Sm    atonic   wroVripov   nai   tovto 

iviiuivov  /iff  cfiiro£wv  (fTTtjra*  jrpoc  H|*  «i*w  iroptfav*  *a)  to  f^r)*;. 

Together  with  the  purgations  of  the  rational  soul,  the  purificu- 

of  the  lucifarm  or  ethereal  vehicle  is  also  to  be  regarded, 

being  made  light*  aud  alate  or  wingy,  might  do  way 

rr  the  soul's  ascent  upward  :    but  he  that  endeavours  to 

nirify  the  mind  only,  neglecting  the  body,  applies  not  himself  to 

le  whole  man."1     Whereupon  he  concludes:    Tt)v  Ttktorucftv 

vipyuav  \iywt  Tqv  ruv  AuyoH&jDc  jca&aprticjj'u  civafuvftiX  there- 

bre  call   this  the  t  elastic  or  mystic  operation  ;   which   is  con* 

ersant  about  the  purgation  of  the  lucid  or  ethereal  vehicle.**    And 

whereas  philosophy  w  as  by  Plato  and  Socrates*  defined  to  be  a 

mal  exercise  of  dying  (which  Pliny5  thought  to  be  nothing 

■  Tho*e  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language  will  easily  perceive  thai  this  translation 

Dr.  Cud  worthy  does  nut  correspond  to  the  words  of  Hi  erodes*     That  of  Need  foam 

For  the  purgations  of  the  rational  soul  regard  also  the  luciform  vehicle, 

squired  wings  by  means  of  these,  it  may  not  impede  the  journey  (of  the 

The  words:  But  het  &c,  subjoined  to  the  version  of  this  paiiafi 
the  same  part  of  literacies  as  the  preceding,  but  stand  at  a  consid 
nuance  frnm  them*     In  Greek  they  run  us  follows,  p,  ^'21. i  *0  ydp  i|iu^%  noi'iyc 
rov  Si  tfatynrroc  dutXutv^  oft  ro>  JSAop  df^awirov  na&aipn, 
p.  378*  &c*  where  Socrates  discourses  at  grout  length  upon  tlna 


*  Thi# 


Thil  is  ii  lingular  and  very  ingenious  interpretation  of  tlic  well-known  words  of 

,!.il.  lih.  :'.  eap,  50  i   At  quo  etinm  morbus  est  aliquij  per  sapientiam 

on*     Claud.  Hslauttdna  in  hi*  Exereit.  Pliiiian*  in  SoJiimm,  Una,  I,  p.  28S.  supposes 

mt  patvtric  is  called  by  Pliny  the  tiiseti&e  of  wisdom  or  philosophy  ■  "  as  the  disease 

'  the  joints,4*  snys  he*  M  is  culled  dpSfainiQ- so  also  tynvlrtc,  zi  a  disease*  to  which 

lilosophy  is  subject,  or  the  disease  of  philosophy."  But  Dr.  Cud  worth  seems  to  me 
a  be  right  in  considering  this  meaning  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  present  passage :  whose 
linion  again  J«  Le  Cl*.*rc  has  attempted  to  refute,  Biblioth,  Choisie,  torn*  IL  p.  56* 
'hat  this  xii".*t  erudite  scholar  supposes  to  nmkc  particularly  against  it  is  another 
assage  of  Pliny,  lib*  7.  cap,  51*  where  he  in  like  manner  speaks  of  this  death  by  phi- 
osophy   [See  I*.  -.  p.  MB,  hv.  and  Neumann  in  the 

iscellan.  Lip.  tout.   1,  p.  flu.  &c.J.     Jam  signa  lethalid  in  furoris  morbo  i 
pitntx*  vera  p-gritwtiM  fimbriarum  curam  ct  stragula;  vest  is  plicaturas,  **  That  the 
jtl  symptom  in  madness  is  laughter,  but  in  the  disease  of  philosophy  a  care  about 
nges  or  the  folds  of  a  coverlet  im  for  that  it  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  the 
lease  by  philosophy  is  classed  by  Pliny  among  bodily  maladies,  and  therefore  that  it 
more  probable  he  meant  some  species  of  insanity  by  this  term*  in  which  men  dia- 
mine upon,  matters  pertaining  to  philosophy  even  until  death,     I  confess  that  those 
lo  suppose  Pliny  to  be  a  peaking  of  one  and  the  same  distemper  in  these  two  pus- 
hes, which  almost  all  critics  do*  cannot  help  preferring  this  opinion  to  the  exposition 
Dr.  i  'ud  worth  and  understanding  it  of  some  bodily  disease,  which  at  the  same  time 
eprtves  the  sick  person  of  his  senses.    But  I  am  almost  satisfied  that  learned  men  are 
error  when  they  associate  these  two  passages  of  Pliny  together*  and  suppose  him  to 
e  speaking  of  one  and  the  same  thing,     In  the  former  passage  he  treats  of  death  by 
\hy,  which  he  declares  to  be  a  disease,  or  species  of  disease;  but  in  the  latter  ho 
ocs  not  make  mention  or  death  by  philosophy  but  the  disease  of  philosophy.     And 
ro,  it  rniwt  be  evident  to  every  body*  differ  from  each  other,  the  same  as  death 
ad  disease,     Wherefore  I  consider  that  these  two  evils,  mentioned  by  Pliny*  ought  by 
o  means  to  be  confounded.     The  sense  of  the  former  passage  is  simply  this  !  ■»  Those 
who  die  by  wisdom  or  philosophy  are  affected  with  a  certain  disease/'  or  to  explain  it 
1  Although  those  who  die  b\  seem  to  lie  any  thing  rather 

Kan  ill,  they  in  reality  have  lost  their  health  and  are  labouring  under  sonic  disease." 

vol  ur- 
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but  an  hypochondriacal  or  atrabiliarian  distemper  in  them^  in 
those  words  of  his,  which  Salmaeius  and  other  oritieB  can  by  no 
means  understand:  Est  etiam  quidam  morbus,  per  sapienttam 
mori,  "  That  the  dying  by  wisdom  or  philosophy,  is  also  but  t 
certain  kind  of  bodily  disease  or  overgrown  melancholy"),  though 
they  supposed  this  principally  to  consist  in  a  moral  dying  to  cor- 
poreal lusts  and  passions ;  yet  was  the  design  thereof  partly 
mystical  and  telestic  also,  it  driving  at  this  further  thing,  that 
when  they  should  put  off  this  terrestrial  body,  they  might  at 
once  die  also  to  the  spirituous  or  aerial ;  and  then  their  soul 
have  nothing  left  hanging  about  it,  but  only  the  pure  ethereal 
body,  its  light-winged  chariot :  which  in  Virgil's  language  is— 

Purumque  relinqui 
iEthereum  scnsum,-  atque  anra'i  simplicis  ignem.- 

Notwithstanding  which,   the  Pythagoreans    and    Platonirts 
seem  not  to  have  been  all  of  them  of  this  persuasion,  that  the 

He  here  says  that  death  by  wisdom  is  a  diaeaae,  but  not  a  tort  of  disease  which  my  be 
called  the  disease  of  wisdom.  He  who  bears  this  in  mind  will  no  doubt  codes  that 
Dr.  Cudworth's  exposition  of  this  passage  is  the  best  and  most  convenient  one.  For 
the  philosophers,  especially  those  who  were  devoted  to  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  incul- 
cated that  the  soul  is  to  he  abstracted  and  drawn  away  from  the  contagion  and  asnei- 
ation  of  the  body  by  close  and  incessant  meditation  and  the  study  of  philosophy :  sod 
those  who  obeyed  this  precept  were  said  to  die  like  Socrates  philosophically,  or  at 
Pliny  says  "  by  wisdom."  Pliny,  who  had  no  care  about  religion  or  moral  discipline, 
tells  us  that  this  class  of  men,  although  they  discourse  magnificently  upon  the  releasing 
of  the  soul  from  the  body  by  philosophy,  are  any  thing  rather  than  sane  and  are 
afflicted  with  some  disease.  But  in  the  other  passage  he  is  unquestionably  treating  of 
some  disease  of  the  body :  and  as  he  contrasts  this  disease  with  madness,  which  the 
Greek  physicians  call  pa  via,  I  hold  the  opinion  of  Salmasius  to  be  not  improbable, 
who  conceives  that  tytvlriQ  is  denominated  by  Pliny  "  the  disease  of  wisdom." 

•  If  this  and  what  the  learned  Doctor  states  a  little  before  be  true,  therefore,  the 
Platonists  inculcated  a  twofold  kind  of  philosophical  death :  moral  and  mytti- 
eal  or  telestic  death.  But  I  nowhere  remember  their  mentioning  it  Socrates,  when 
said  that  the  life  of  a  philosopher  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  dying,  meant  simply,  si 
is  manifest  from  Plato's  Phaedo,  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  endeavour  through 
the  whole  of  his  life  to  abstract  the  mind  from  the  passions,  lusts,  and  perturbations  of 
the  body.  Neither  did  the  junior  Platonists  add  much  to  this  dogma,  except  that 
they  prescribed  certain  courses  for  obtaining  this  death,  which  Socrates,  had  he  lived  in 
their  time,  would  no  doubt  have  despised  and  ridiculed.  For  this  great  and  acute 
man  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  those  who  recommended  the  killing  of  the  bod} 
by  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  like  :  than  which  these  philosophers  considered  nothing  to 
be  more  efficacious  for  purging  the  soul  from  the  contagion  of  the  body.  Hence  Por- 
phyry, according  to  the  prescript  of  his  own  school,  asserts  that  there  are  only  two 
kinds  of  death,  one  natural,  the  other  philosophical,  Sentent.  ad  Intelligibilia  Ducentet, 
sect.  9,  p.  221.  'O  yovv  SavaroQ  £ix\ovc*  b  fikv  avvtyvuxjfiLyog^  Xvofttvov  tov 
<Tk>ua.TO£  avb  ^v%r)Q'  6  ik  t&v  ipi\o<r6<p(j*v,  Xt/o/iivr/c  rife  u/vx^fC  dw6  rod  awfiaroQ' 
Kai  oh  TtavToiQ  UrtpoQ  Irtpqt  'iirtrat,  "  Death  is  twofold :  one  known  to  all,  wherein 
the  body  is  freed  from  the  soul ;  the  other  of  philosophers,  when  the  soul  is  released 
from  the  body  :  neither  does  one  always  follow  the  other."  Wherefore  the  mystic  and 
telestic  purgation  of  the  soul,  continually  dwelt  upon  by  the  Platonists,  is  by  no  means 
a  new  kind  of  death,  different  from  the  philosophical  and  moral,  but  merely  pertains  to 
those  things  by  which  this  class  of  philosophers  supposed  that  the  philosophical  death 
could  be  accelerated.  Much  also  has  been  collected  on  this  subject  by  Jac.  Thomasius 
in  his  Dissertat.  Varii  Argumenti,  dis.  14.  de  Philosophia  Mortis  Meditatioae,  p. 
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numerical  ethereal  body,  which  the  soul  was  at  firat  created 
with,  con t in u eth  still  about  it,  aud  adhereth  to  it  inseparably  to 
all  eternity,  during  its  descents  into  other  greaser  bodies;  but 
rather  to  have  supposed,  that,  according  to  the  moral  disposition 
of  the  soul,  tt  a!  ways  finds  or  makes  a  cogiinte  and  suitable  body 
correspond  cntly  pure  or  impure  ;  and  consequently,  that  by 
moral  virtue  nud  philosophy!  it  might,  again  recover  that  cele 

.  which  was  lost  by  its  fall  and  descent  hither.  This 
leemeth  to  have  been  Porphyrins*  seaa  ie  word  a  of  lib  :7 

Qc  Si*  gutI&ii  n  ^v\iu  iSptaw  auifta  ra&i  koI  tgTc  olxtioiq  &oi- 
pttiftivGY'  Sto   teaSapwTtpov  ph*  Siatcuphy  avptfurov  r«  lyyi/c  tov 
crupoj   fjirto  eorl  to  alSioiov,  '*  However  the  soul  be  in 
itself  affected*  so  does  it  id  ways  find  a  body  suitable  and  agree- 
able to  its  present  disposition ;  and  therefore  to  the  purged  souls 
tinea  nutundly  accrue  a  body  that  oomefl  next  to  immateriality ; 
that  is,  an  ethereal  one/'     And  probably  Plato"  was  of  the  same 
when   lie  affirmed  the  "soul  to  be  always  in  a  body,  but 
times  of  one  kind  and  some  times  of  another/1 
Now  fro  in  kfhai  hath  been  declared,  it  appeareth  already,  that 
t  ancient  assertora  of  the  ineorpnreity  and  immortality  of 
\\  waul  supposed  it,  notwithstanding  to  be  always  Com* 
joined  with  a  body.     Thus  Hieroeles^  plainly  :  fH  Xojucn  o 
aypAvtc    €\oufffl   fFhtpta,   outm   rrapa    tow   GviftinvQyov  tie  to    that 
nip^Xdlv,  o><;  fffyn  to  tfwjua  th>m  avTijv?  pqrt  tivsv  o^iaroc'  uXX* 
fiTM/iMTOV,  aTTQWipttTaitaSai  Si  tie  o~w/ia  to  SAoi*  nwrfji' 
■,  *'  The  rational  nature  having  always  a  cognate  body,  so 
"  from  the  demiurgus,  as  that  neither  itself  is  body,  nor 


T  In  Sen  tent  its  ad  IntelligibiTia  Ducentibus,  sect.  B%2.  p.  23S.     it  doe*  not  follow 
fnnm  ihc*e  words  of  Porphyry,  ns    Drt  Cud  worth   supptjses,  that  the  celestial  and 

Ij  p  whicfa  in  ■  i  of  the.  PlaUmlsta  is  cognate  with  the  soul,  I 

lost  and  again  recovered.     For  granting]  what  hoi  .  thut   pfyia 

at&pcoi*  m  this  pnssage  is  correctly  understood  of  that  splendid   chariot  or  vehicle  of 
the  aouU   m   wbieh   the   PlMonists  supposed   it  to  be  placed  by   God  immediately 
on    rti  creation f  the  words    may    conveniently  be  explained   as  follows  s    4t  Jf  the 
ttnil  moderates  «nd  controls  its  propensities,  th:it  celestial  body  it  contaminated  by  no 
im  pur  ay  but  remains  pure  and  unsullied."    This  explication  is  confirmed  by 
word*  trljicb  follow  a  little  after  :   'Or^v  c2  fiiktHftnt  &£fftTa6$ai  ^L«<ri t^^y  avyti 
yhnretm  ortfirtoc  f*1*  d»j*^tAo£i  "  But  when  it  purposes  receding  re  (cor* 

}  tiling!),  it  become*  a  dry  splendour,  without  shadow  or  cloud."     I  can  hurdh 
tbnt  any  i  nniats  ever  imagined  the  first  and  lucid  body  of  the  soul  lo 

be  capable  of  being  entirely  tost  and  again  restored.  For  since  they  held  this  body  to 
belong  to  the  nature  M  the  ion]  itself  if  they  had  entertained  this  opinion,  they  mint 
hare  supposed  it  possible  for  (he  nature  of  the  sou]  to  be  changed  ond  dissi| 
whith  is  altogether  nt  variance  with  their  doctrine.  But  the  obscurity  and  dissension 
of  these  philosophers^  when  Ibey  touch  upon  this  argument,  is  wonderful  rind  ulttiont 
hide :  whence  tt  happen*  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  come  to  any 
r  conclusion  as  to  their  real  meaning, 

nge  ..  ,.,Kik  De  Legibus,     But  I  have  shown 

beta*  on  chap.  5,  '  <  -hi-  matter,  bol  ought  to  be  un- 

t!ie  wanderings  of  souls  and  tin  i  various  bodies  in 

itrm,  la  Atnea  Cnrtniaated.  tm*  r'7.  p 
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yet  can  it  be  without  body;  but  though  itself  be  inoarnoral, 
yet  its  whole  form,  notwithstanding,  is  terminated  in  a  body." 
Accordingly  whereunto,  the  definition  which  he-giyes  of  a  mm 
is  this:4    ¥v\ri  Xoyiicrj  /imi  avp<pvovg  a&av&rov  crtytoroc,  "A 
rational  soul,  together  with  a  connate  immortal  body."    He  con- 
cluding there  afterwards,  that  this  enlivened  terrestrial  body,  or 
mortal  man,  is  nothing  but  uSwXov  av$pwrov9i0  "  the  image  of 
the  true  man,n  or  an  accession  thereunto,  which  is  thenfore 
separable  from  the  same.     Neither  doth  he  affirm  this  only  of 
human  souls,  but  also  of  all  other  rational  beings  whatsoever, 
below  the  supreme  deity,  and  above  men,  that  they  always  na- 
turally actuate  a  body.     Wherefore  a  demon  or  angel  (which 
words  are  used  as  synonymous  by  Hierocles)  is  also  defined  by 
him  after  the  same  manner  :l  ¥u£i|  Aoycmt  ptra  dtorevov  owpr 
toc,  "  A  rational  soul  together  with  a  lucid  body.     And  accord- 
ingly Proems  upon  Plato's  Timseus,*  affirmeth :  Uavra  tyum 
rdv  rj/Ltcrt'pfcw  Kpdrrova  \pv\Cjv,    koI    votpav   t\av   ifa>XJi*p  «■* 
6xma  a&ipiov,  "  That  every  demon,  superior  to  human  aoub, 
hath  both  an  intellectual  soul  and  an  ethereal  vehicle,  the  entire- 
ness  thereof  being  made  up  or  compounded  of  these  two  things.9 
So  that  there  is  hardly  any  other  difference  left  betwixt  demons 
or  angels,  and  men,  according  to  these  philosophers,  but  only 
this,  that  the  former  are  lapsable  into  aenal  bodies  only,  and  no 
further;  but  the  latter  into  terrestrial  also.3     Now  Hierocles 
positively  affirmeth  this  to  have  been  the  true  cabala,  and  geno- 
me doctrine  of  the  ancient  Pythagoreans,  entertained  afterwards 
by  Plato :   Kal  rouro  rwv  Ylv^ayopuivv  %v  Soy/ia,  o   Si  TlXarwv 
vartpov  l££<f>yvtv,  airuKaaaq  Zvptpbry  Suvapu  virorrripov  ^ciryovc 
re  Kal  r)vi6\ov ;  iraaav  Sdav  re  icai  av^panrtvnv  tLvyijv,  "  And 
this  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans,  whicn  Plato  after- 
wards  declared;  he  resembling  every,  both  human  and  divine 
soul  (that  is,  in  our  modern  language,  every  created  rational 
being)  to  a  winged  chariot,  and  a  driver  or  charioteer,  both 
together :"  meaning  by  the  chariot  an  enlivened  body ;  and  by 
the  charioteer,  the  incorporeal  soul  itself  acting  it,4 

•  Page  290.    [Page  212.]  »  Page  214. 

1  By  these  words  Hierocles  is  defining  what  the  Platonists  call  a  hero,  p.  212.  But 
with  him  hero,  demon,  and  angel  are  synonymous  terms.    See  his  Comm.  p.  36. 

•  Lib.  5.  p.  230. 

•  Certainly  many  of  the  Platonists  formerly  held  this  opinion  concerning  demotu. 
See  Porphyry,  De  Abstinentia  ab  Esu  Animation),  lib.  2.  sect.  38.  p.  81.  fcc.  and 
others. 

4  This  digression  upon  the  celestial  and  ethereal  body,  formerly  ascribed  by  the 
Platonists  and  others  to  Heriod,  has  earned  for  our  author  a  high  meed  of  praise 
among  the  learned  who  are  versed  in  these  subjects.  [It  is  commended  by  Jo. 
Grammius,  Diss.  7.  de  Allegatione  rwv  LXX.  in  N.  T.  where  he  also  makes  some 
remarks  upon  the  body  of  tbe  soul,  p.  260.  262.  Ac]  J.  Le  Clerc  confesses  that  no 
modern  writer  has  more  elaborately  and  learnedly  illustrated  this  argument,  which  » 
however  of  such  great  importance  towards  a  full  and  correct  comprehension  of  the 
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And  now  have  we  given  a  full  account,  in  what  manner  the 


*ophers  ami  early  Christian  fathers,  JJibliuth.  Choisie,  torn*  6\  p.  Vh  The 
bio  J.  Chri&L  Wolf,  Notn  ad  Origenis  Phi  lose  phumerui,  declares  that  he  knows 
no  one  that  has  expounded  this  dogma  of  the  Ptatonists  more  dearly,  copiously,  and 
elaborately  than  Dr.  Cud  worth.  I  pit*  over  other*  who  pronounce  this  portion  of  his 
work  to  be  especially  deserving  of  commendation.  From  this  judgment  of  scholars 
of  the  highest  eminence  it  would  be  rashness  in  me  or  any  one  else  to  dissent  Still  I 
ot  I  shall  be  pardoned  by  the  wise,  ifT  although  61  r  inferior  in  erudition  and 
intellect,  I  add  a  remark  or  two  to  bo  many  excellent  and  learned  observation),  and 
modestly  correct  certain  statement*  of  our  author  which  seem  to  me  not  to  be  charac- 
terised by  his  accustomed  caution  and  accuracy. 

Sect,  I  *   In  the  first  place,  we  ought  I  consider,  to  inquire  more  minutely  into  the 
origin  of  this  Platonic  doctrine  m  the  body  or  bodies  of  i  leas  this  be  done, 

it  m  impossible  but  that  many  mistakes  must  arise  in  judging  of  Its  true  nature  and 
',  and  iti  expounding  the  sayings  both  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and  Chris- 
II  then  as  the  obscurity  of  antiquity  will  permit,  I  shall  first  examine  the 
from  which  the  whole  of  this  philosophy  emanated*     That  the  first  foun  i 
this  sect  arrived  at  the  dogma  by  reason  and  meditation,  1  can  never  be  made  to  believe, 
although   many   worthy   men  seem  to  entertain  this  view  :   on  the  contrary,   t    am 
satisfied  that  it  was  wholly  derived  and  collected  as  it  were  from  the  vulgar  and  popular 
opinions  which,  long  before  the  existence  of  the  junior  Platonic  sect,  w^rt;  diffused 
through  the  Greek  and  oriental  nations.     Let  others  think  what  they  please  of  the 
no  of  the  junior  Unionists  ;  for  my  part,  after  bestowing  no  trifling  labour  upon 
its  investigation,  a  task  which   no  one  ought  to  shrink  from  who  wishes  to  become 
Snpiainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  earliest  Christians,  I  have  come  to  the  firm  con- 
viction that  this  discipline  in  for  the  most  part  nothing  more  than  an  accumulation 
of  popular   opinions,  accommodated  to  the  precepts  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
y  nf  Pythagoras  and  Plato.     It  is  evident  from  innumerable  sayings  of  the, 
liis  school,  that  they  held  as  one  of  their  primary  and  fundamental 
at   the   tenets  and  opinions   of  their  ancestors  were  to  be  scrupulously 
<<pular  doctrine  derived  from  ancient  times  was  to  be  repudiated, 
l«it  merely  required  un  apt  and  suitable  interpretation,     Hence,  there  is  no  opinion  in 
and   Hesiod,  no  superstition  of  the  vulgar,   which  they  do  not  every  where 
mdeavonr  to  refine  upon  and  to  explain  in  conformity  with  their  own  doctrines :  a  fact 
that,  if  the  subject  and  space  would  permit,  might  he  proved  hy  an  infinity  of  examples* 
la  matters  pertaining  to  the  nature  arid  condition  of  the  soul,  above  all  others,  they 
iiiona  of  the  ancients,  that  is,  the  vulvar,  were  to  be  adhered  to, 
under  no   consideration   to  be  aba n Juried,      That   1   may  not  appear  to    have 
j   thing  at  random,  I  shall  demonstrate  this   by  some  passages  of  Plotinua,  a 
common  preceptor  as  it  were  of  this  sect.     This  philosopher,  then,  laincad  2.  lib,  9, 
aspw  6.  p.  704,  discuiirse*  as  follows;   Mrjciv  rwc  tafotrc.  dv$pa$  tiiaatipovTct?  dXX' 
«&jmp£C  c,*X0/i*vw*'  ri*  ttcnyutv  wi;  waXatorf puv   rati  5  xaXwc  Xiyown  wap*  tttiwv 
\tfpoVrae,  ^i^x^C  a&ava&iavj  voarev  rdcruov,  $*ov  ror  a-piirov,  ro  r$v  ifn'x^* 
\tv  ftvyttv  rtjfv  wpoc  to  <rwjia  Q^uAJsv,  r.  r.  A.  -1  It  behoves  us  by  no  means  to  cavil 
it  the  divhie  men,  but  kind  tv  and  favourably  to  interpret  the  mysteries  of  the  ancients, 
iving  from  them  what  they  well  and  truly  speak  of,  the  immortality  of  the  suul,  the 
the  first  God  ;  also  that  the  soul  ought  to  fly  from  the  intercourse  of 
the  body  :  Hgain,  that  its  separation  from  the  body  is  nothing  more  than  its  transition  from 
(feneration  to  essence,"     And  afterwards:   Qv  irapd  tyavkuiy  Av$pu*v  dynSavq 
4/tyttv,  \iyovTdf  ivMv  afwvovc  *hrai t'twti  r&  yt  tipr}fUv<t  WC  wctAatefc 

Wtpl  r.  ,  roXXtyP  afuii'iu  Kai  wtirai^tVfihwf;  ripnroit,  Kai  roiCr1'/  *£flwnrw- 


■■'< IW art}!*,   p<f.ttvi£   y|ASJST^S*iraEl| 


It 


wholly  ridiculous  for  them  to  dects  r  than  those  (the  anci. 

for  what  the  ancients  fa  rig  [ntelhgiblt  things,  it*  much  better  and 

more   learnedly  said,  tin rf  will  be  understood  by  those  who  are  net  uy  the 

fallacy  diffused  among  men,"     But  this  part  in)  in  fc»r  the  undents  and  their  opinion* 
ImJ   been    imbibed    from    Pinto  himsei'  oil    Timarus,  sect,    2fi,    p.    249, 

tfttis    expresses     himself,    whether    seriously  or  not,    I    cannot    any  -    'Acuvaroi* 
our    3i*»v     wattrtv    Isjftfftts*,    xaitrtr  Wr***    t«    km    uvayKfiUstv    dwo- 

tVi&W'  kiyovat.    rfiXA  1    edOKOVtflV  aTrayyi\\ttv%  iwopivovc     r$ 

wttmvriw,  "  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  disbeliere  the  sons  of  the  gods,  although 


*m 
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ancient  assertory  of  incorporeal  substance,  as  unextended,  answered 

they  speak  without  probable  arguments  and  conclusive  demonstrations;  but  m  they 
profess  to  relate  matters  belonging  peculiarly  to  themselves,  we  ought  to  obey  tat  In 
and  believe  them."  Nor  is  Plato  unmindful  of  this  precept  in  his  writings,  in  vskfc, 
as  every  one  conversant  with  them  must  be  aware,  he  rarely  dissents  from  the  tee* 
and  opinions  of  his  own  time,  but  endeavours,  with  all  the  dexterity  he  is  matter  o^ts 
adapt  and  accommodate  them  to  his  own  doctrines.  Add  also  what  Marinas,  is  fas) 
life  of  Proclus  records  of  the  talent  of  this  great  Platonist,  and  his  predilection  fcr  tat 
ancients,  cap.  19.  p.  47.  cap.  22.  p.  53.  &c  The  Platonist  in  JEnem  Gaam,  is 
Theophrastus,  p.  65.  ed.  Barthii,  expressly  colls  these  very  opinions  on  the  bodisi  of 
souls,  rd  tS>v  waXaiuv  axofipriTa,  "  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  ancients." 

Sect.  II.  Such  being  the  case,  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  true  nature ef  tat 
Platonic  dogma  on  the  body  of  the  soul  and  the  state  of  the  soul  itself,  mustisiev 
tigate  the  vulgar  discipline,  such  as  was  in  vogue  before  the  time  of  Plato  hinsd(  sod 
compare  it  with  the  tenets  of  this  sect.  I  will  try  whether  I  can  furnish  mj 
information  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  undertake  this  task.  The  most  ancient  ago, 
who  flourished  prior  to  all  the  Greek  philosophers  that  we  know  of,  teem  to  km 
entertained  this  fixed  opinion,  that  there  are  two  souls  in  man,  one  the  seat  mi 
residence  of  animal  life,  the  senses  and  desires,  or  aentieni,  the  other  partaking  of 
reason  and  intelligence,  or  rational:  the  latter  of  divine  origin,  and  therefore  imaWhli 
the  former  of  a  far  inferior  nature,  and  consequently  not  mcapable  of  utterly  perishing : 
that  they  are  both  united  in  this  life,  and  after  the  death  of  the  body  remain  to  saw 
in  most  persons :  but  yet  that  they  can  be  separated  and  in  reality  are  to  ea  tat 
decease  of  great  men.  This  opinion  flowed  to  the  multitude  and  common  people  *»  fay 
whom,  as  generally  happens,  it  was  disfigured  by  so  many  foolish  errors  and  opuuoss, 
as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  And  this  corruption  was  in  no  slight  degree  contri- 
buted to  by  the  poets,  who  by  their  fables,  figures,  fictions,  and  embellishments,  hut 
notoriously  corrupted  even  the  best  doctrines,  and  rendered  them  contemptible  in  tat 
eyes  of  wise  men.  Evident  traces  of  this  dogma  are  extant  in  the  most  ancient  poet 
Homer,  although,  according  to  the  poetic  wont,  he  every  where  obscures  its  light,  and 
does  not  always  sufficiently  clearly  express  its  genuine  sense  and  meaning.  This  bm 
not  altogether  escaped  the  notice  of  the  author  of  Homer's  life,  commonly  said  to  be 
Plutarch,  but  according  to  others,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnanus,  who,  p.  345.  ed.  Th. 
Gale,  contends  that  Homer,  like  the  philosophers,  assigned  two  parts  to  the  soul,  one 
rational,  the  other  irrational,  to  Xoyitdv  xal  rb  dXoyov.  We  shall  demonstrate  the 
same  thing  a  little  more  plainly  in  the  sequel,  because,  by  ascertaining  the  doctrine  of 
Homer,  we  at  the  same  time  will  become  acquainted  with  the  opinion  entertained  by 
the  more  intelligent  upon  the  same  subject  both  before  and  after  his  time.  The 
rational  soul  is  called  by  Homer  0pi)v,  *p£vec,  and  vovq  :  to  this  in  many  places  he 
opposes  $tmoc  ;  by  which  name  he  designates  the  animal,  sensual,  and  concupiscent 
soul.  In  Iliad,  lib.  1.  v.  188.  p.- 17.  torn.  1.  ed.  Barnesii,  he  thus  speaks  of  the  anger 
of  Achilles : 

TlnXftWt  &  dx°C  7«v€r',  iv  $k  ol  tjrop 
2ttj$ujoiv  Xaaioiai  Siavdixa  ptpfiijpiOv, 
*H  oyi  pAoyavov  6g£  IpvoaautvoQ  irapd  prjpov 
Tot'g  pkv  avaffTTjatuv,  6  0"    Arottfnv  tvap&oi 
'Hi  %oXov  vavotuv,  iptjT^atu  rt  OYMO'N* 
"Ewe  6  Tai>$'  iippaivi  Kara  GPE'NA  *ai  Kara  OYMO'N, 

11  But  in  Pelides  grief  arose,  and  in  his  manly  breast  his  heart  fluctuated  between  two 
resolves,  whether  to  draw  his  keen-edged  sword  from  his  side,  and  having  removed 
the  others,  to  slay  the  son  of  Atreus,  or  to  curb  his  rage  and  restrain  bis  fury.  While  he 
revolved  these  things  in  his  mind  and  soul/'  In  these  verses  the  soul  of  Achilles, 
deliberating  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued,  is  distinguished  from  that  in  which  anger 
and  fury  resided  ;  and  in  the  last  verse  fptfv  or  vovq,  as  the  ancient  scholiast  rightly 
expounds  it,  is  opposed  to  dv/idff,  upon  the  restraining  of  which  the  soul  is  said  in  the 
preceding  verse  to  have  deliberated.  I  cannot  but  observe,  by  the  way  that  this  pas- 
sage shows  Homer  to  have  placed  the  seat  of  the  rational  soul  in  the  heart ;  to  which 
undoubtedly  it  is  owing  that  he  very  frequently  calls  it  fpivtQ  from  its  supposed  place 
of  abode.  The  ancient  biographer  of  Homer  is  certainly  mistaken,  in  supposing,  p.  345. 
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that  objection  against  the  illocality  and  immobility  of  particular 

as  many  philosophers  ha? e  done,  that  Uiif  poet  assigned  the  soul  its  place  in  the  head. 
In  Iliad  X.  v.  294.  p.  548.  he  thus  sings  of  Jupiter  beholding  Juno  most  beautifully 
adorned: 

*Oc  &  Utv,  **C  plv  ip*C  wwctvdc  fpivaQ  d/i^ccdXt^cp, 

"  When  he  saw,  immediately  lo?e  enveloped  his  prudent  mind.n  Here  again,  fpu?, 
"lore/*  or  the  concupiscent  soul,  and  fpkviq,  the  intelligent  and  rational  mind, 
dwelling  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  are  opposed  to  each  other :  and  the  former  is  said 
to  hare  subdued  the  latter.  Penelope  thus  addresses  her  nurse,  Odyss.  lib.  ¥.  v.  14. 
p.  506. 

Uply  to  *P£/NA2  alaifitj  fadd, 
Tiwn  pk  Xuptimc  woXvwcv&a  OYMO'N  lxovaayt 

u  Since  before  thou  wast  discreet  in  thy  mind,  why  dost  thou  deride  me  having  a  much 
afflicted  souL"  Here  also  the  distinction  obserred  by  Homer  between  f  ptv«e  and 
3u/t4c  is  sufficiently  apparent.  To  the  former  he  ascribes  wisdom  and  reason,  to  the 
latter  sorrow.  Many  more  passages  of  the  same  kind  will  be  met  with  by  those  who 
/end  his  works;  which,  that  I  may  not  wander  altogether  from  my  purpose,  I  for  the 
present  pass  over.  I  confess,  however,  that  they  do  not  prove  him  to  have  supposed 
these  two  souls  to  be  of  a  different  nature,  and  not  to  be  so  associated  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  being  separated :  but  this  will  be  made  appear  by  other  passages  which  I 
shall  quote  by  and  by.  That  after  Homer's  time  an  infinite  multitude  of  philosophers 
and  poets,  Greek  as  well  as  Roman,  professed  this  twofold  soul  in  men,  is  too  notorious 
to  require  being  corroborated  by  testimonies.  Even  the  names  themselves  by  which 
these  souls  are  designated  were  borrowed  by  them  from  Homer.  Concerning 
Pythagoras,  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  8.  segm.  30.  p.  51*2.  snys:  Tt)v  Sk  AvSpwiruv 
tLvx**  ^usiptir^ai  Tp*xp,  tic  rbv  vovv  xal  f pevac  tai  Svfibv,  "  He  made  a  three- 
fold division  of  the  soul  into  mind,  and  soul,  and  sense.*1  In  Homer  vovq  and  fpkvtQ 
are  not  different :  the  rest  are  Homeric. 

Sect.  III.  The  ancients  supposed  the  rational  soul  to  descend  to  men  from  the  gods, 
or  to  be  of  celestial  origin,  and  a  certain  portion  of  purer  ether  sent  down  into  mortal 
bodies.  [For  in  the  earliest  ages,  God  himself  was  believed  to  be  light  and  ether.  So 
Zeno  expressly  declares,  Cicero  De  Natur.  Deor.  lib.  1.  cap.  14.  p.  2901.  And 
CUaatbes,  ibid.  Deus  aUher,  "  God  the  ether."  See  Bouhier,  Not.  ad  Cic  de  Natur. 
Deor.  p.  2902.  who  is  mistaken  in  supposing  fire  and  ether  to  be  the  same.]  But  ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  De  Nature  Deor.  lib.  2.  cap.  40.  p.  3021.  jEther  est  ultimus  et  a 
domicilii!  nostris  altisrimus,  omnia  dngens  et  coercens  cceli  complexus, ex- 
treme! ora  et  determinatio  mundi :  in  quo  cum  admirabilitate  maxima  ignec  forme 
cuius  ordinatos  definiunt,  "  Ether  is  the  last  and  highest  from  where  we  dwell,  sur- 
rounding all  things  and  confining  the  compass  of  heaven, the  extreme  margin 

and  boundary  of  the  world :  in  which  the  fiery  forms  most  wonderfully  define  their  • 
appointed  courses."  This  may  be  proved  by  innumerable  passages  of  ancient  authors, 
sosae  of  which  onlv  I  shall  adduce,  f  Cicero  also  applies  the  term  ardorem  cceli, M  the 
beat  or  burning  brightness  of  heaven,  De  Natur.  Deor.  lib.  1.  cap.  13.  p.  2899.  On 
God  considered  as  fire,  see  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manich.  p.  466.]  Euripides,  who 
received  his  discipline  from  the  illustrious  philosopher  Anaxagoras,  in  a  .tragedy 
entitled  Chrysippus,  thus  formerly  sung : 

rata  /icyterrif  col  Aioc  a&))f>, 

*0  pkv  ivSputinttv  cat  3iu»v  yivkrvp 

—  — — rtcret  ^parotic* 

Xitfpu  ft*  6x1910  rd  ftlv  Ik  yaiaQ 
*wft'  €ic  yaiar  rd  ff  or'  a&tpiov 
BXAtrrovra  yovfiQ  i/c  ovp&viov 
U6\ov  $\&i  waXtv, 

m  The  mighty  earth,  and  the  ether  of  Jove,  the  father  of  men  and  gods,  generate  the 
What  is  produced  from  the  earth,  goes  back  again  to  earth,  and  that 
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finite  spirits,  demons  or  angels,  and  human  souls;    that  these 

which  springs  from  ethereal  seed  returns  to  the  celestial  pole."  See  Hugonis  Grotii 
Excerpta  ex  Antiquis  Tragic  is  et  Comicis,  p.  4lb\  These  verses  require  no  interpre- 
tation :  for  it  is  manifest  from  them  that  this  tragedian  supposed  souls  to  come  from 
the  ether  into  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body  to  return  spin 
to  ether.  And  every  one  must  be  aware  that  the  tragedians  and  comedians  of  fame? 
times  propounded  on  the  stage  the  moat  popular  and  generally  received  ophnoa.  I 
will  add  the  very  ancient  comic  writer,  Pacuvius,  who,  according  to  Nonius  MareeUst, 
De  Proprietate  Sermon  urn,  cap.  2.  in  Dionysii  Godofredi  Auctoribus  Lingua  Luna, 
p.  525.  in  Chryse,  has  left  this  on  record :  Mater  est  terra,  e»  pant  corpus:  safes** 
ather  adjugat,  "  Earth  is  the  mother,  she  produces  the  body:  ether  adds  the  mL" 
Some  manuscripts  have  the  most  corrupt  and  utterly  unmeaning  reading :  antma  attar 
adjungat  This  opinion  was  adopted  by  Pythagoras,  as  were  moat  of  those  which  wm 
diffused  among  the  oriental  nations ;  for  he  is  said  by  Diogenes  La&tina,  hk.  1 


segm.  28.  p.  509.  to  have  taught,  tlvai  ^v%^v  dx6<nratrua  aQipoCf  "that  the  sad 
is  an  avulsion  or  detached  portion  of  ether.**  Nay,  even  the  Jewish  pbitasophen,  tat 
Essenes,  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  this  ancient  opinion  among  their  dotfrian,  si 
Josephus  informs  us  in  these  words,  De  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  sect  2.  p.  1C4. 

Kal  yap  typktrat  trap'  atirdic  fyt  4  ^a,  f&aprd  ftiv  tlvat  wk  amfiara —rk 

tik  yj/vx&C  dSav&rovc  6*1  tiapivtiv  Kal  avfiir'\iictc$ai  fikv  he  rov  Xrmrkm 
foiruxrac  a&ipoc  rote  <r*fia<rtvt  u  For  this  opinion  also  prevails  among  then,  the) 
bodies  are  perishable,  but  that  souls  are  immortal  and  everlasting,  and  come  from  tat 
most  subtle  ether  into  connexion  with  the  body."  Many,  I  am  aware,  will  eoatkfcr 
this  opinion  to  be  remarkable,  and  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  us 
soul,  which  these  ancients  professed.  But  I  would  again  remind  them,  as  I  ha" 
already  repeatedly  don?,  that  no  wise  man  ought  to  judge  of  the  precepts  of  the 
ancients  from  our  own  opinions.  We  indeed  consider  that  every  thing  corporal 
and  consisting  of  matter  is  destitute  of  life,  consists  of  parts,  and  thereto  ess 
be  dissolved  and  perish.  But  most  of  the  ancients  thought  differently,  and  ww 
convinced  that  all  matter  is  not  capable  of  being  dissipated,  but  that  some  is  stiie, 
indivisible,  and  eternal.  The  highest  ether  in  particular  was  supposed  by  then  to  be 
endowed  with  life,  devoid  of  all  corruption,  and  even  of  the  same  nature  at  God 
himsel£     In  Homer,  the  ether  is  called  divine,  Odyss.  lib.  T.  v.  540  : 


-IF  lg  a&ipa  Stay  dip^iy, 


"  But  he  was  raised  up  into  the  divine  ether."  [Ovid.  Metam.  I .  ver.  68. 80.]  Pytha- 
goras clearly  taught  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  because  of  the  nature  from  which  it  ii 
derived  being  immortal :  'ASavarov  Sk  tlvai  ^ug^y,  lirtitfiwep  Kal  ro  Aff  ov 
avkorcHrro,  aS&varoQ  lari,  "  That  the  soul  is  immortal,  since  that  also  from  which  H 
is  plucked,  is  immortal,"  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  8.  segm.  28.  p.  509.  510.  For  as 
we  have  already  seen,  he  supposed  the  soul  to  be  plucked  from  the  ether,  when  it  is 
joined  to  the  body.  Jamblichus,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Egyptians,  De  Mys- 
tenia iEgyptior. sect.  Leap.  17. p. 29.  To  ovpdvtov  a&pa  wpdQ  airr^v  ri}y  deuparw 
oboiav  rwv  §t£jv  iarl  ovyy  tvitrraTOV  fttag  fiky  yiip  ice/vi}?  ovoifc,  atorb  dwKovv 
forty,  dptpiarov  &  dSiaiptTov,  Kal  drpkxrov  titaavroc  dvaXXotWov,  "  The  celestial 
body  is  most  closely  allied  to  the  incorporeal  substance  of  the  gods :  for  as  that  is  one,  so 
this  is  simple ;  as  that  is  indivisible,  so  this  is  also  indivisible;  as  that  is  immutable,  so  this 
is  invariable."  If  more  testimonies  be  required,  add  the  Indian  Brahmin,  Jarchas,  in 
Philostrati  Vita  Apollonii  Tyansi,  lib.  3.  cap.  34.  p.  125.  Ilierocles,  Comment,  m 
Aurea  Carmina  Pythagoras,  p.  228.  where  he  calls  ether  av\ov  Kal  diStov  aSpa,  u  an 
immaterial  and  eternal  body  ;"  Apuleius,  De  Mundo,  p.  58.  &c.  and  others,  to  quote 
whose  passages  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary. 

Sect.  IV.  On  the  opinion  of  the  antehomeric  philosophers  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
sentient  soul,  I  can  hazard  nothing  more  than  conjecture :  for  I  have  always  considered 
it  an  unsafe  and  irrational  course  to  estimate  the  doctrines  of  bygone  ages  from  the 
opinions  of  later  philosophers.  Perhaps  they  supposed  this  soul  to  be  a  portion  of  that 
spirit  which  they  believed  to  pervade  the  whole  universe,  and  to  animate  all  generated 
things.  Of  the  nature  and  character  they  assigned  to  it,  I  am  able  to  speak  with  more 
certainty.  It  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  certain  corporeal  spirit,  which  was  diffused 
through  the  entire  body,  and  therefore  rjcesetsed  the  same  form  as  the  human  body, 
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bemg  all  naturally  incorporate,   however    in   themselves    and 


w\  irhlch  was  fed  and  nourished  by  the  blood  of  a  man  as  its  own  proper  f 
Wkt  t  here  state  In  respect  to  the  nature  and  form  of  this  soul  wilt  be  made  manifest 
fwn  pssittes  of  the  ancients  which  t  purpose  bringing  forward  by  and  by  -  for  the 
ytmux  I  snail  merely  say  a  lew  words  on  the  subject  of  it*  aliment  That  the  earliest 
philosophers  imagined  the  sentient  souls  to  be  fed  by  blood  is  put  beyond  all  question 
v  the  history  of  Ulysses  in  Homer.  For  when  he  lias  descended  into  the 
knfansl  regions,  or  the  abode  of  souls  divested  of  their  earthly  body,  he  is  commanded 
to  umiice  beasts  hi  order  to  propitiate  these  souls,  and  on  their  approach  to  offer  them 
drtak  :  nor  are  the  souk  able  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  tell  of  their  own 
hey  have  quaffed  the  blood.  See  Gdyss.  A.  p.  277.  Jfcn,  torn,  2.  This 
ippetite  for  blood  no  one  will  ascribe  to  the  rational  sou],  whose  nature,  according  to 
•ion  of  the  ancients,  being  ethereal  and  allied  to  the  gods,  cannot  be  distracted 
ta  my  desires  of  the  kind.  We  are  left  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  sentient  souls 
wftich  had  hitherto  been  associated  with  the  rational,  as  we  shall  tee  by  and  by, 
the  recollection  and  love  of  their  ancient  nutriment,  ;.nd  unless  refreshed  by  it 
to  develops  all  their  energies,  and  to  discourse  with  intelligence  and 
The  doctrine  concealed  tinder  thin  fable  was  welt  understood  by  the  ancient 
lutbor  of  Homer's  Life,  who  p.  341*  says  !  Kai  y<ip  ruins  jlti,  on  ro  alua  yofitj  wal 
r pop rt  Idrt  roS  wvn'u«rac,  *  For  he  (Homer)  knew  that  blood  is  tne  food  and 
■liment  of  the  spirit/'  He  is  in  doubt  whether  it  is  the  soul  itself  which  requires 
tiii  food,  of  its  vehicle  which  is  nothing  more  than  what  we  call  the  sentient 
is&L  But  he  would  not  have  doubted,  if  he  had  been  further  removed  from  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Platonists,  who  did  violence  to  the  ancient  doctrine  respecting  souls,  by 
wading  it  too  much  to  a  conformity  with  their  own  precepts,  Diogenes  Laerlius 
records  of  Pythagoras*  lib,  8,  segm.  31.  p.  313,  rpfyio-0af  r*  rijv  $vx.ftv  dira  row 
4Ujt*roci  **  U©  iaid  *»*t  tk*  1001  is  nourished  by  blood,"  that  is,  ra  Kfttient  soul. 
Porphyry,  speaking  of  the  souls  which,  as  tin  -nay*  ore  it'  ry  yssrfffft,  H Ja 

generation,"  or  united  with  the  sentient  rouls,  D*  Antro  Nympharum,  p*  3*7,  says: 
alua  ftiv  ovv  tal'Tau:  cat  !>  Iftryaaf  J&vH  ^«XoCi  **  nud  for  that  reason  these  souls 
delight  in  blood  and  moist  seed."  Wherefore  those  who  formerly  boasted  uf  1*1  tig  able 
toetoke  the  souls  of  the  dead,  as  we  are  told  by  the  same  Porphyry  and  others,  said 
Uast  they  were  chiefly  attracted  by  the  efrusioii  of  blood. 
Sect*  V,  These  two  souls,  the  rational  and  sentient,  during  the  life  of  the  body  in 
i bey  dwell,  are  closely  and  intimately  associated  with  each  other,  but  yet,  if  we 
a  the  ancients,  not  so  as  entirely  to  coalesce  and  combine  into  one  nature, 
and  to  be  incapable  of  separation.  At  the  death  of  the  generality  of  persons,  indeed, 
both  souls,  as  if  bound  and  chained  together,  descend  into  the  realms  of  Pluto.  But 
some  men,  in  whom  there  is  greater  virtue  and  mental  vigour  during  life,  can  preserve 
themselves  pure  and  uneontaminated  by  the  influence  and  desires  of  the  sentient 
•Oill,  to  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body  the  rational  soul  returns  to  the  upper 
regions  front  whence  it  came,  and  leaves  the  sentient  to  descend  alone  into  the 
lower  world.  Most  of  the  biter  Greek  and  Latin  philosophers,  indeed,  supposed  the 
it  soul  to  he  men  h  n  part  or  faculty  of  the  rational :  of  whom  Aristotle,  as  is 
affirmed  that  the  sentient  tgJrta  in  the  rational  in  the  same  wny  as  a 
in  a  triangle :  but  the  more  mi  dent  believed  that  these  two  souls  I 
disconnected,  and  exist  separately  from  each  other.  Should  any  one  consider 
is  to  be  scarcely  credible,  let  him  attentively  examine  the  testimonies  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  which  I  shall  now  produce.  The  first  is  a  saying  of  Euripides  from  the 
tragedy  entitled  Helen,  \er.  189&  p.  in. 

0  i*ni>c 
Twv  Kar&avovTiiHf  Zy  p§V  ov<  ygHrfJIs)*  e*  IjfM 
"ASavarw,  *fc  d^a^oror  nt'Sip'  IpwStfS/t*. 

4  For  the  soul  of  the  dead  does  not  live,  but  yet  possesses  immortal  reason,  falling  into 
the  immortal  ether."    Euripides*  opinion  was  singular,  and  unless  it  be 

the  true  force  of  these  verses  of  his  will  nut  easily  he  understood.     This  poet 
supposed    God  to  be  a  subtle,  thin,  and   fiery  nature,  extended  and   diffused  on  all 
ds,  believed  die  ether  to  be  the  same  as  God,     This  is  shown  by 
bis  well  known  verses,  preserved  by  Stobsus  and  others,  in  which  he  says  thai  ether  is 
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directly  immoveable,  yet  were  capable  of  being  in  sense  moved 

God.  Wherefore  when  he  here  says  that  souls  are  transferred  into  the  immortal  ether, 
he  strictly  means  that  at  the  death  of  the  body  they  are  again  joined  with  or  return  lo 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  immortal  and  eternal  God  from  whom  they  came,  Aaa 
yet,  according  to  his  opinion,  they  are  not  commingled  with  the  divine  nature  after  the 
death  of  the  body,  but  remain  as  self-existent  things,  although  they  altogether  cheap 
their  state.  For  they  no  longer  lire,  but  hare  merely  immortal  yvmu^,  or  mind;  Ike 
meaning  of  which  words  I  conceivo  to  be  no  other  than  this :  that  the  vital  and  sea- 
tient  part  is  detached  und  separated  from  the  soul  on  its  departure  from  the  body,  sad 
the  interior  power  of  reason  and  mind  alone  ascends  to  the  upper  regions.  Wherefore 
this  passage  completely  proves  that  the  ancients  held  it  to  be  possible  for  the  • 
soul  to  be  severed  and  disconnected  from  that  which  possesses  yvmfij  and  : 


But  still,  I  own,  it  affords  no  evidence  of  the  sentient  soul  being  a  nature  which  cm 
subsist  and  remain  by  itself  after  the  other  hat  parted  from  it,  and  therefore  we  shsD 
require  more  clear  and  conclusive  testimonies.  Among  the  great  multitude  of  soma, 
which  the  Ulysses  of  Homer  beholds  in  the  infernal  regions,  is  that  also  of  HeicoM 
terrible  indeed  to  all  the  rest  of  the  shades,  but  of  a  ar  different  kind.  For  the  ousn 
are  all  whole  and  entire :  but  the  soul  of  Hercules  is  deprived  of  Ha  noblest  pan, 
namely  the  mind,  which  had  flown  to  heaven,  Odyss.  A.  ver.  600.  p.  311. 

Toy  dk  jut9  lioivoijea  3ii}v  'HocueXifctnv, 
EtfwXov  avrbc  &  jut  adavaroioi  $tol<ri 
Tipwerac  Iv  &a\cyg. 

"  After  him  I  saw  the  strength  of  Hercules,  his  image :  for  he  himself  enjoys  the  be* 
quets  among  the  immortal  gods."  I  am  aware  that  Lucian  is  very  facetious  upon  tan 
passage  of  Homer,  and  makes  this  twofold  Hercules,  one  dwelling  in  heaven  and  the 
other  in  the  lower  regions,  the  subject  of  severe  satire  and  ridicule  in  his  Dialogue  of 
Diogenes  and  Hercules,  torn.  1.  p.  298.  and  that  his  oxample  is  followed  by  may 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  authors,  who  consider  it  to  bo  the  most  stupid  and  absurd  ef 
fictions.  [Cicero  De  Natura  Dcor.  lib.  3.  cap.  16.  torn.  9.  p.  3071.  &c  has  fallen  inn 
the  same  error.]  And  those  grammarians  and  critics,  who  are  admirers  of  Homer, 
torture  themselves  wonderfully  in  order  to  invent  an  explanation  of  this  passage,  which 
may  satisfy  the  scruples  of  these  cavillers.  But  Lucian,  I  consider,  would  have  been 
more  sparing  of  his  ridicule  if  he  had  looked  into  the  thing  itself,  divested  of  all  figments, 
figures,  and  poetic  integuments,  and  hod  been  more  deeply  versed  in  the  philosophy  of 
antiquity.  For  in  this  fable  lies  concealed  that  ancient  dogma,  which  with  a  slight 
variation,  many  of  the  Platonists  afterwards  adopted  as  their  own :  that  the  souls  of 
heroes  and  great  men  are  released  by  death  from  the  bonds  of  the  body,  and  of  the 
sentient  soul  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the  sentient  and  vital  soul  alone  passes  to  the 
infernal  realms,  and  there  remains.  Undoubtedly  the  tidwXov  of  Hercules  introduced 
by  Homer  is  his  sentient  soul :  which  is  evident  even  from  the  met  that  he  designate!  it 
by  the  peculiar  word  flirjv,  "  the  strength  of  Hercules,"  while  he  calls  the  rest  of  the 
souls  sojourning  in  the  lower  world  \pvxai>  For  courage  and  strength  belong  to  the 
vital  power  of  man,  and  not  to  his  mind  and  reason ;  and  therefore  that  soul  only  of 
Hercules,  in  which  his  /3u)  had  resided,  was  saluted  by  Ulysses  in  the  realms  of  Pluto. 
I  shall  add  to  this  another  passage  of  Homer,  which  many  I  am  aware  have  considered 
to  be  even  more  explicit  than  the  preceding  one.  To  Achilles  sleeping  on  the  i 
shore  the  soul  of  Patroclus  appears,  perfectly  representing  the  form  which  he  ] 
when  living : 

Tlavr*  avTtp  fiiy&Sg  te  Kai  opfiara  koX'  timna 

Kai  <pu)vi)v, 

"  Altogether  resembling  him  in  hulk  and  beautiful  eyes  and  voice."  Iliad,  lib.  w.  ver. 

Gfi.  p.  851.     And   what  kind  of  soul  is  this?     It  possesses  sense  and  life,  but  u 

destitute  of  mind  and  reason.     This  is  declared  by  Achilles  after  its  departure  in  these 

words,  ver.  104.  p.  853. 

TQ  irSiroi,  »}  od  ric  1<tti  xai  ilv  altao  $6fiot<ri 
Vvxti  Kai  t'iCwXov,  arop  <pptvec  ovk  tvi  irafiicav, 

"  O  wonderful !  there  is  certainly  therefore  a  soul  and  image  in  the  mansions  of 
Orcus,   but  mind  is  not   in  it."      Grammarians  dispute  much  as  to  what   the* 
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together  with  those  bodies,  respectively*  which  they 

<r*c  are  which  Ad»i1I*»  denies  to  be  in  souls,  particularly  in  the  soul  of  Patrocjus. 

in!  lit  ihctxi  cease  their  contentions,  as  the  thing  is  sufficiently  pluin  m4  all*    The 

Utro  Spine,  as  we  have  observed  before,  and  as  is  shown  by  innumerable  passages  of 

la*  i*oct,  is  applied  by  hint  to  the  rational  and  intellectual  soul,  which  be  supposed  to 

"i  about  the  ^p^  »*fc  or  midriff.     For  Patvoclus  being  an  illustrious  man  and  a  hero, 

"  ami?,  or  soul  partaking  of  wind  and  reason ,  bad  on  the  death  of  the  body 

r  taken  its  flight  to  the  gods :  hut  the  other,  or  sentient  ore,  wai  supposed 

ended  to  the  duminioaa  of  Pluto  and  the  community  of  abodes*     Great 

vv  and  those  renowned  for  warlike  prowess,  who  had  despised  the  pi  ensures 

I  had  encountered  the  greatest  dangers  or  met  with  their  death  in  the 

eir  country  mid  fellow  citizens,  were  belie  red  in  the  remotest  ages  to  enjoy 

,  that  their  minds  were  released  at  the  very  point  of  death  from  the  bonds 

t  soul,  and  migrated  to  the  gods.     For  it  seemed  just  and  reasonable  that 

1  renounced  pleasures  and  the  empire  of  the  senses,  when  alive,  and  had 

s  no  account  even  of  life  itself,  should  at  once  he  freed  frouyilJ  corporeal  sense 

o4  fauna)  lift*  after  death,  and  he  united  with  purer  minds.     This  opinion  flowed  to 

1  maiding  ages*  and  not  only  fixed  itself  in  the  minds   of  most  heathen   nations, 

hat  aoforturmtcly  reached  the  Christians  also*  who  retained  the  doctrine  itself,  but 

Mbatitsted  their  own  martyrs  and  confessors  in  lieu  of  heroes.     [Irvncrus,  lib.  1.  cap. 

14,    TcrtulL  Dc  ReauwtAioiia  Corporis.     Origenes,  Contra  Cclsmn,  lib,  ?,  p. 

War  burton,  Divine  Legation  of  Moses*  torn.  LJ     Bui  of  these  elsewhere;  wt 

«ft>  now  treating  of  such  as  were  strangers  to  the  true  religion.     There  are  manifest 

fcsosi  of  the  opinion  we  speak  of  in  the  oration  of  Titus  Vespasian  to  bis  soldiers,  in 

0%  De  Belle  Judaico,  lib.  t,  cap*  1.  sect.  A,  p,  37U.  who  doubtless  recited  the 

common  ordnion  of  the  Romans  ;  Tic  yip  ow«  alfo  rmv  AyaSuv  Avl(^vt  tin  r«c  plv 

'*  Wit:-  ■  Twy  rrnfjjcwi'  &irakv$titFa£t  ro  Jta^apumrai'  <rroi\iio>* 

uoreanc/  iyxttbtipvtf  faipowf  vi  AyaBoi  *al  «/p<tr«c  tifttvih; 

.  ovrat'Ttk^  ii  If  vQttovtrt  role  awfta&t,  awraxtiffar.  icyr  t*I  p-nXurra 

uarw  mat   xaJupai,   ri'l    uiroyitflf    aipaviZtt    tent    Xifirj    Sa^tut 

at  bra  re  man  does  not  know  that  son  la  released  from  the  bodies  by 

tla  sword    in    battle  are  received   by   that    purest  element,  the  ether,  and   lodged 

aaaong  the  stars-  and  that  they  appear  as  good  demons  and  propitious   heroes   to 

ut  that  those  which  waste  away  along  with  the  bodies  in  disease, 

gh  they  may  he  free  from  all  stain  and  pollution,  disappear  in  subterranean 

:ire  buried  in   profound  oblivion."    And,  to  say  nothing  at  present  of 

other  nations,  the  sn me  opinion  must  hare  been  entertained  by  the  Alani,  of  whom 

Ammianus  Marcdbnus,  Historian  lib,  SI,  cap.  &  p,  620.  says:  ** Among  them  he  is 

accounted  a  A 11/4/9  man   who  has  lost  his  life  in  battle."     To  these  add  a  passage 

of  Cicero,  Tuscuh  Qua*t*  HU  I,  cap,  1%  p.  2678.  torn.  &,  opp.  wherein  he  expounds 

the  opinion  of  the  ancient  (stocks  and  Romans  on  the  state  of  the  soul  after  the  death 

f  the  body  :    Mors  est  quadom  quasi  migrutio,  commutatioque  vit»,  quss  sn  cfarit 

~ttifKfmni>  dux  in  calum  solet  essej  in  ceteris  humi  et  rctinetur  et  permanet 

a,  "  Death  is  a  certain  migration  as  it  were  and  change  of  life,  which  In  the  case 

illustrious  men  and  women  is  wont  to   be  a  guide  to  heaven  j    in  the  rest  it  is 

I  in  the  ground  (that  is,  t  suppose,  descends  into  the  regions  beneath  the  earth) 

and  nevertheless  remains. n    Cicero  afterwards  adduces  examples  of  heroes  whose  souls 

on  departing  from  the  body  Immediately  ascended  into  heaven.     [Add   De  Nattira 

Deor,  Lib.  3.  cap,  5,  on  Castor  and  Pollux.     On  the  Celts  consult  PelJoutier  and  on 

the  Danes  Bartholini.J     Afterwards,  when  philosophers  sprung  up  among  the  Greeks 

and  sought  to  accommodate  the  popular  opinions  to  their  own  precept*,  they  wen* 

uq willing  to  leave  this  glory  to  warriors  alone,  and  persuaded  their  disciple*  taatt  their 

own  souls  also*  devoted  wholly  to  contemplation*  belong  to  the  same  class  and  after 

the  death  of  the  body  are  immediately  transferred  to  the  society  of  the  gods,     1  shall 

1  his  by  a  striking  passage  of  Plato  or  rather  Socrates,  from  the  Phssdo*  p.  4 1)0, 

*l  Bt}  av   tfoEtrfffi  CmtytpQi'Tiitc  wpoc  ro  otiriwc,   ^twi-fli,  onto*  tiffiv  ci  rwi*/f  ftiv 

roXitiV  twv    iv  ry   7  (J  iXtuSfptitfUt'Ot  n  tail  dwaXXarrd/iU'cn,  wmrtp  vinpm* 

Trjiv  ta^apdv  ofcr/ffiv    dpirfJOVUfVOl,  gal  iwi  yi}£   <►" 

vrtt/f  ol  fikt*&&fui   lesnvwc  ica*rppaWi"'1*  arsfn   rt  **tp&rt*P  Z^rtt   re 

mc  M  fo&rmt  kq\X*ov$  dftaWtan, 
**  Those  who  are  foutid  to  have  lived  a  pre-eminently  pious  and  holy  hie,  batof 


taeopua 
of  the  be 

of  fllustri 
retained  i 
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are  vitally  united  to.    But  as  for  that  pretence,  that  t 

and  released  from  terrestrial  placet  as  from  *  prison,  ascend  upward 
habitation  and  dwell  above  the  earth  s  and  among  these  whoever  have  be 
purified  bj  philosophy  live  altogether  without  bodies  hereafter  and  obta 
even  more  beautiful  than  the  others."  This  is  a  pa  wage  that  deserTes  a  so 
minute  conaidorntioiu  I'tato  makes  mention  in  it  of  a  twofold  class,  otn 
good  men,  the  other  of  philosophers.  The  souls  of  the  pious,  he  tolls  us 
into  the  infernal  realms  after  death ,  but  ascend  to  pure  and  delightful  i 
the  earth*  But  he  adds  that  philosophers  attain  still  greater  felicity  afte 
of  the  body :  for  in  the  first  place  thef  are  assigned  a  more  beautii 
than  these,  and  secondly,  will  be  entirely  without  bodies,  dviu  dw/uzrwi 
bodies,  pray,  are  these  ?  The  earthy  ones  with  which  wo  are  invested 
By  no  means :  for  all  men  when  they  die,  whether  pious  or  impious,  ph 
illiterate,  are  alike  stript  of  these  bodies.  The  bodies  he  speaks  of  the] 
necessity  be  the  sentient  souls,  which  the  ancients  supposed  to  be  subtle 
philosophers,  according  to  Plato's  opinion,  are  divested  of  these  souls, 
were  wholly  devoted  to  contemplation  during  life,  and  abstracted  their  n 
senses ;  but  not  so  the  rest  of  men,  not  even  the  pious  and  good,  b 
although  they  lived  a  pure  and  spotless  Life,  were  nevertheless  unable  « 
withdraw  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  To  this  add  an 
from  the  Phsado,  p.  386. :  Ec'c  H  yi  &t&v  yivoc  /")  61X0*0^^^01  n  j» 
mi$apy  AwioVn  ou  Bipic  a<pucvilc$at  dAXtZ  t)  t$  AiAopa^tZ,  "  No  c 
to  enter  into  the  family  of  the  gods  (after  death)  but  toe  (over  of  learain 
has  devoted  himself  to  philosophy  and  died  perfectly  pure,1'  Compare  th 
Gorgias,  p.  31 4t  which  passage  1  at  present  pass  over  for  the  sake  of  breviti 
of  great  men  were  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  ascend  after  death  to  the 
reside  in  the  milky  way.  See  Leich,  Ad  Carmina  Sepulcmlia  ex  Ant  hoi 
fitc  Compare  Sebast.  Paul!  Diss,  de  nomine  Dims  in  Opascoli  Scient 
p.  112.  who  disputes  copiously  concern] ng  the  vehicles  and  idoL  Som 
the  kind  occur  also  in  Lanteau.  Maurs  des  Souvages  Amcritjunins,  torn*  \ 
Sect.  YL  To  these  Greek  witnesses  T  shall  add  some  Latin  ones,  who 
opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  ancient  Greek*,  chiefly  through  the  instr 
the  poets.  Let  the  first  he  Ennius,  a  shrewd  reader  and  imitator  of  the 
of  whose  opinion  Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Nstnm,  lib.  I*  v.  121.  p.  45.  thn 

Etsi  prasteron  tamen  esse  Acherusia  tcmpla 
Ennius  astemis  exponit  versibus,  edens  j 
Quo  neque  permanent  animot,  neque  corpora  nostra : 
Sed  qussdam  simulacra  modi*  pallentia  miria, 

These  simulacra  or  images,  which  Ennius  distinguishes  from  body  and  sou 
more  than  theirviiiuara  of  Homer,  which  IT  lyases  beheld  in  the  lower  regi 
representing  the  form  of  the  human  body.  But  Ennius  deviated  from  the 
ancients,  if  as  Lucretius  records,  he  really  inculcated  that  the  images  of 
separated  after  death  from  mind  and  soul,  and  departed  void  and  empty  i 
world.  It  is  certain  that  not  a^few  of  the  Plntoni&ts  were  of  this  opinion 
probably  the  poet  borrowed  it.  But  the  earlier  philosophy  taught  a  dine 
as  we  have  already  seen,  and  held  that  great  and  illustrious  men  have  t 
being  at  once  freed  from  their  images  at  the  decease  of  the  body,  and  th. 
of  most  men  descend  into  the  infernal  realms  along  with  the  sentient  1 
purpose  of  purification.  This  may  easily  be  leamt  from  Servius,  who,  I 
the  same  opinion,  adds,  that  it  is  clearly  and  aptly  banded  down  by 
meaning  beyond  doubt  the  Piatonists.  u  It  is  also,"  says  he,  ■*  a  subj 
controversy  among  philosophers,  what  this  is  that  goes  into  the  lower  wo 
consist  of  three  things :  the  soul,  which  is  from  above  and  returns  to  it 
origin  \  the  body,  which  finally  dissolves  into  earth;  the  shade,  which  L 
defines  \  Supra  spoliatu*  lumine  aer,  *  air  deprived  of  the  light  above-* 
therefore,  which  is  produced  from  the  bodyt  no  doubt,  perishes  with  it,  no 
thing  left  of  the  man  which  can  descend  into  the  lower  realm.  But  th 
that  there  is  a  certain  image,  fashioned  in  resemblance  of  our  body,  wl 
into  these  realms,  a  corporeal  form  or  spectre,  which  ts  impalpable  lik 
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ices  incorporeal,  being  unextendcd,  and  so  having 

r  in  three  words  nor  in  those  which  follow  docs  Servius  display  any  great  know- 
">f  the  undent  philosophy,  not  even  the  I*  J  atonic ;  but  let  others  correct  his 
for  roe  it  is  sufficient  to  hare  shown  in  him  the  seeds  of  the  ancient  do^mn 
t  am  here  attempting  to  bring  to  light.  It  is  much  better  expressed  by  I 
lie  introduce*  Vesta  speaking  of  Julius  Cesar,  who  is  said  by  this  goddess  to 
handoned  his  image  and  ascended  to  the  gods,  Fastorum  lib.  B.  v,  t»99,  &c. 
.3)1*  torn*  3.  opp. 

Mens  fuit  ille  eacerdos, 
Sacrilege?  tells  me  petiere  manna. 
Ipsa  rirum  rapui,  simuiacraque  nttda  reliqtti, 
Que  cecidit  ferro,  Caraam  umbra  full. 
Ille  qui  Jem  carlo  poiitus  Jo  vis  atria  serve t 
Et  tenet  in  magna  templa  dfcata  foro. 

p.  618.  619,]  The  learned  annotutors  who  have  elucidated  Ovid  by 
aerations,  bare  entirely  passed  over  this  remarkable  passage,  which  in  comparison 
ait j  others  was  deserving  of  their  especial  attention.  For  in  it  the  poet  speaks 
nd  wisely  according  to  ttiestnndard  of  the  moat  ancient  discipline.  The  sentient 
k  image  of  so  great  an  emperor  and  hero  as  Cesar,  is  said  to  have  remained  naked 
.need  into  the  infernal  regions  ;  the  celestial  soul  had  returned  to  the  Rod* 
bom  it  sprung.  [UviJ.  Trift  lib,  3.  El  eg.  3,  v.  58.59.  makes  mention  animorum 
i,**  of  his  own  souls/1  and  declares  tliut  one  is  in  the  air;  although  he  supposed 
Bet  to  descend  into  the  lower  regions.    He  seems  to  hate  thought,  therefore,  that 

.  its  of  a  poet,  is  dissevered  from  the  sensitive  soul  after  death  ;  but  that 

eel,  a  ro«""i  of  less  authority  and  importance,  waa  altogether  in  the  lower  realms, 

10,   v.  85.  &c.     Horace,    Odnr.   lib,    1,    J4-  Num  vanat  redeat  sanguis 

Vhether  the  blood  returns  to  the  empty  image/  Hence  arose  the  whole 
spotheoeii  of  the  Roman  em  pen  us,  who  were  believed  to  ascend  into  heaven, 
their  iIZujXqv  behind t  and  to  he  received  into  the  society  of  the  gods.  See 
is  Victor,  I)e  M,  Antonio,  p.  526,]  Lucan,  who  sings  the  praises  of  Ciesara 
Pom pey,  attributes  to  him  the  same  felicity  and  glory,  Pharsal.  lib,  9,  v.  J. 

At  non  in  Pharia  manes  jacuere  favilla, 

Nee  cuiis  exiguus  tan  tarn  eompeacuit  um  brans  : 

luit  busto  ;  semiustaque  membra  rclinqueni, 
Degeneremque  roguin,  sequitur  convex  a  tonantis, 
Qua  niger  astriferia  eonnectitur  ajcibus  al 
Qoodque  petet  terms  inter,  hin«que  ment us 
Semi- Dei  manes  habitant,  quo*  tgnea  virtu* 
Innocuos  vita?  patientes  oetheris  imi 

'i,  et  srtemos  animam  collegit  in  orbea, 

et,  I  confess,  doea  not  here  speak  expressly  of  the  shade  or  image  of  Pompey 
to  the  infernal  regions*  hut  records  merely  that  his  rational  soul  had  proceeded  to 
ncil  of  the  demi-gods.  But  as  Lucan  is  evidently  writing  according  to  the  popular 
icnta,  and  this  opinion  inculcates  that  a  portion  even  of  the  heroes 
Tea,  Bacchus,  Berenice,  arid  the  rest,  descended  into  those  regions,  there  can  be 
rt  of  his  having  meant,  though  obscurely,  that  the  shade  of  his  own  hero  had 
the  same  place.  And  these  very  verses  are  a  proof  that  the  poet  distinguished 
l  the  rational  and  sentient  soul  of  Pompey.  For  he  supposes  his  mind  to  hate  flown 
ie  atari,  and  the  highest  ether  from  the  funeral  pile  itself,  and  not  till  the  body 
f  burnt.  Whereas  the  life  and  sense  of  this  illustrious  man  had  already  quitted 
j  before  Its  members  were  laid  upon-  the  pile.  Consequently  the  mind  and 
f  soul,  the  portion  acceptable  to  the  gods,  remained  in  the  body  for  some  time 
is  was  deprived  of  life,  although  in  the  mean  while  the  sentient  soul,  as  the 
i  believed,  had  departed  to  the  shades.  [Nor  was  this  opinion  unknown  to  the 
see  a  pottage  from  the  Shalsheleth  Hakkabnla.] 

VII*   It  is  scarce] j  possible  to  express  the  confusion,  doubt,  and  obscurity  to 
■ranee  of  this  ancient  dogma  has  given  rise  in  the  lucubrations  even  of 
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in  themselves  no  relation  to  any  place,  might  therefore  actotte 

men  who  were  eminent  for  their  learning  and  for  their  profound  acquaint  sens  ril 
matters  of  antiquity.     For  unlest  light  and  clearness  be  obtained  frusm  this  wma^ 


there  are  many  things  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks  and 
are  altogether  obscure,  and  many  things  in  the  disciplines  of  some  philoaopaeri  e*a* 
appear  sel&contradictory  and  almost  inexplicable ;  a  met  which  I  reooUeet  aariaf  sasss 
above  by  an  example  from  the  philosophy  of  Empedocks.  The  purpoae  af  tthds> 
putation  calls  me  to  other  matters,  nor  can  I  consume  any  time  in  iUnstratiajvhstl 
have  just  stated ;  nevertheless,  I  shall  adduce  a  specimen  to  prove  how  modi  asssl 
ance  is  afforded  by  this  doctrine  towards  a  full  comprehension  of  the  precepts  of  tst 
ancients.  It  is  well  known  that  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Enniue,  the  ancient  Ifeypueu, 
and  others  of  the  older  philosophers,  asserted  the  continual  migration  af  depsrtisj 
souls  into  new  bodies,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  the  pasieV 
ment  of  souls  in  the  infernal  regions.  It  seems  very  difficult  to  reconcile  these  tis 
tenets  with  each  other.  [See  Bayle,  Diction,  voce  Pythagoras,  note  1 2917.  and  attest 
p.  2320.]  For  if  the  soul,  immediately  on  its  departure,  is  subject  to  rewarei  sr 
punishments  in  the  lower  regions,  how  can  it  enter  into  a  new  and  different  aityP 
Many  of  the  ancients,  as  it  would  require  little  labour  to  show,  were  already  ahmi 
at  this  difficulty ;  and  some  therefore  professed  that  minds  do  not  eater  wto  sew 
bodies  till  they  have  passed  a  long  period  among  the  shades.  This  opinion  was  alostsi 
by  Virgil,  not  to  speak  now  of  others,  who  makes  Anchises,  <£neid.  fib.  6.  v.  CM.  say: 

Has  omnes  ubi  mille  rotam  volvere  per  annoa 
Lethscum  ad  fiumen  Deus  evocat  agmine  magno, 
Scilicet  immemores  supera  ut  convexa  revisant 
Rursus  et  incipiant  in  corpora  velle  reverti. 

Dut  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  intimate  that  this  is  at  variance  with  the  ancient  doctrisf 
respecting  the  wanderings  of  souls.  Others  tried  other  ways  of  solving  this  difficulty, 
which  for  the  present  I  pass  over.  Some  more  modern  writers  suppose,  thst  the 
above-mentioned  philosophers,  when  they  discourse  of  the  shades  and  the  punishment 
of  souls  after  death,  are  speaking  merely  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  bat  thst 
when  they  assert  souls  to  he  continually  migrating  into  new  bodies,  they  are  dedsriag 
the  genuine  sentiments  of  their  own  mind.  But  this  is  conjecture  and  surmise  nther 
than  a  clearing  up  of  the  difficulty  by  probable  and  satisfactory  arguments.  The  whole 
question  is  got  rid  of  by  merely  attending  to  the  distinction  which  the  ancients  ob- 
served between  the  rational  and  sentient  soul.  The  latter,  which  is  alone  susceptible 
of  pain  or  pleasure,  descends  to  the  realms  below  according  to  these  philosopher!,  and 
there  either  suffers  punishment  or  is  rewarded  with  delights.  But  the  rational  soul,  to 
which  neither  pain  nor  pleasure  belongs,  does  not  go  to  the  abode  of  the  shades,  bat 
migrates  into  other  men  or  beasts  according  to  its  various  conditions,  and  performs  s 
certain  round,  as  it  were,  in  its  peregrinations.  This  was  understood,  though  not  to 
the  full  extent,  by  some  of  the  junior  Platonists,  particularly  Proclus  and  Syrians, 
whom  i£neas  Gazsus  names  in  his  Thcophrastus,  p.  19.  ed.  Barthii  ;  for  they  openly 
inculcated  that  the  soul  of  a  man,  which  migrates  into  beasts  after  the  death  of  the 
body,  is  not  that  nature  which  formerly  possessed  sensation  in  the  man  ;  because  s 
lion,  eagle,  or  other  animal  is  furnished  with  a  peculiar  sentient  soul  of  its  own  ;  hot 
that  the  rational  soul  alone  was  joined  with  the  animate  bodies  of  brutes  on  account 
of  its  having  submitted  too  much  to  the  senses  and  bodily  desires  ;  therefore  that  the 
fish  in  which  Empedocles,  according  to  his  own  confession,  formerly  resided,  possessed 
a  twofold  soul,  rational  and  sentient.  T6v  fikv  Iktivov  Xiyorei  rfiv  lavrov  ^v%^v 
lxtiV  T1)v  &oyovt  tj)v  ft  avSpunrtiav  ravry  avvhtkoSai  Kal  wapapivtiw  at 
vvfixtTta^at,  "  They  say  that  the  kite  has  its  own  irrational  soul,  and  that  the  humsn 
is  bound  and  connected  with  this,  and  remains  fixed  and  flies  about  with  it."  Should 
any  one  pronounce  all  this  to  be  foolish  nonsense,  I  will  not  dissent  from  him  ;  but 
still  he  must  grant  that  it  embraces  some  portion  of  the  ancierit  discipline.  The  early 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  let  me  add  by  the  way,  has  been  much  cor- 
rupted and  adulterated,  first  by  Plato  and  afterwards  by  other  philosophers,  Greek  at 
well  as  Roman,  whose  whole  study  was  to  mako  it  conform  and  harmonize  in  some 
measure  with  the  rest  of  their  own  precepts  and  tenets ;  and  hence  arose  the  great 
djreraifr  and  di.«rrpjiancy  of  the  opinions  put  forth  by  the  ancients  respecting  the  true 
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and  inform  the  whole  corporeal  world  at  once,  and  take  cogni- 

sntnre  and  character  of  this  doctrine.  For  each  endeavoured  to  expound  it  to  at  to 
Bake  it  appear  to  be  in  accordance  with  his  own  views.  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  is 
lay  where  to  he  found  at  this  day  more  pure  and  uncontaminated  than  among  the 
Indians,  whose  precepts  tho  Greeks,  who  might  not  improperly  be  called  the  cor- 
vpters  of  the  earlier  philosophy,  had  no  opportunity  of  mixing  up  with  any  dogmas 
at  their  own.  To  this  matter  let  those  turn  their  attention,  who  devote  themselves  to 
Jw  investigation  of  the  true  and  genuine  doctrines  of  ancient  nations  ;  for  my  own  part 
[  latum  to  the  subject  from  which  I  have  somewhat  digressed. 

Sect.  VIII.  1  come  now  to  vulgar  and  plebeian  souls,  which  afforded  too  ready  an 
ibtdience  to  the  incitements  of  the  senses,  and  proceed  to  show  the  condition  which 
1st  ancients  assigned  to  these.  The  minds  of  the  common  multitude  are  so  accus- 
losned  while  in  the  mortal  body  to  the  society  of  the  vital  and  sensitive  souls,  that  on 
ssntting  the  body  they  are  not  separated  from  those  souls,  nor  are  any  longer  capable 
as?  being  separated,  but  descend  with  them  into  the  lower  world.  This  is  evident  from 
the  pa— igrs  of  Homer  and  others,  already  quoted,  and  will  be  further  corroborated  by 
"  sr  testimonies  which  I  shall  produce  by  and  by.  The  souls  of  Homer  thirst  for 
I  are  refreshed  by  blood  ;  some  are  tormented  with  pains  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto, 
i  are  filled  with  pleasure  and  delight ;  and  who,  I  ask,  will  deny  these  to  he  pro- 
s  of  the  sentient  soul  ?  But  the  same  souls  reason,  discourse,  relate  their  own 
tunes,  implore  the  aid  of  the  living,  and  desire  a  better  state  ;  all  which  pro- 
the  presence  of  mind  or  the  rational  souL  According  to  the  creed  of  tho 
ancients,  therefore,  all  that  remains  of  a  man,  after  the  dissolution  of  this  earthy  body, 
is  a  thin  and  subtle  image,  or  corporeal  and  airy  spirit,  which  as  appears  from  Homer, 
Ifiad.  ¥.  v.  199.  &c.  p.  853.  and  other  places,  gives  way  and  seems  to  vanish  like 
when  the  living  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  it : 

Par  levibus  ventis  volucrique  simillima  somno. 


Bat  still  it  subsists  and  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  sensation,  and  rooi 
and  includes  the  rational  souL     In  its  form  it  is  human,  and  a  perfect  i 


1  moreover  contains 
;  resemblance  of 
the  body  with  which  it  was  associated.  And  this  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  nt,  as  the 
ancients  believed  that  the  mind  itself  also,  or  the  rational  soul,  divested  of  all  sense, 
represented  the  human  form:  [Forma  humana  prestantissima,  see  Cicero  DeNatur.  Deor. 
fib.  1.  cap.  18.  p.  2907.]  of  which  we  have  an  evidence,  besides  many  others,  in  Thes- 
pesrus  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  De  His  qui  sero  a  Numine  puniuntur,  p.  564,  torn.  2. 
opp.  wlio  was  reported  to  have  been  for  some  time  absent  from  the  body  and  then  to 
have  returned  to  it.  This  man,  besides  many  other  matters  relating  to  souls,  in  whose 
society  he  pretended  to  have  been  for  some  time,  declared :  *'  That  the  souls  of  the 
dying,  when  they  ascend  upwards,  form  a  fiery  bubble,  and  on  this  gradually  bursting 
they  come  out  rvxov  l%ov<rai  avSpviroutii,  '  having  the  human  form,*  nnd  of  a 
■Ball  bulk.**  And  who  is  not  aware  that  heroes,  although  their  images,  or  titutXa, 
wen  supposed  to  have  descended  to  the  shades,  are  nevertheless  always  represented  in 
the  writings  of  the  poets  as  possessing  the  human  form  ?  Now,  as  is  clear  from  pas- 
sages of  Homer  and  innumerable  other  early  writers,  those  remains  of  the  dead  above- 
sjenUoned  were  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks  tWuXov,  a  word  which  the  Platonists, 
always  great  admirers  of  ancient  names  and  customs,  afterwards  adopted  and  retained. 
The  Latin  poets  expressed  this  Greek  term  by  the  words  timuUicrum,  ima%oy  umbra  ^ 
snaa**,  as  the  sayings  already  adduced  from  them  abundantly  testify.  [Pliny,  Epist.  7. 
27.  p.  536.  calls  it  ulolon.  Horace,  lib.  1.  od.  24.  rana  imago  ;  on  which  consult  Dacicr, 
hi  his  notes,  torn.  2.  p.  300.  who  sees  a  |»art  but  not  the  whole  of  the  truth  we  have 
have  expounded,  for  he  supposes  ttfwXoy  to  be  the  body  without  the  soul.]  Strictly 
and  properly  tumAov  denotes  the  l»ody  of  the  rational  soul,  or  merely  the  sentient  soul 
with  which  the  mind  itM.»lf  is  invented.  This  is  shown  by  a  remarkable  ]>as*age  of 
Plato,  De  Legibus,  lib.  11.  p.f>!>3.  wherein  he  states  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  arc 
commonly  called  il?m\a  :  rat  riXivrijffdvrtJV  Xiyitr^ai  raX*»f  ElMilAA  th'at  ra 
rww  n*p~»  ffwfiara.  w  The  liodii-s  of  the  dead  we  must  8\ij>|m>«c  are  rightly  called 
images."  Which  In  Mies  of  the  dead  are  nothing  more  that  1  know  of  than  that  subtle 
hut  corporeal  spirit  in  which  the  ancient*  believed  the  minds  of  most  men  to  he  en- 
veloped -n  their  departure  prom  this  grower  body.  This  spirit,  therefore,  the  Greeks 
fervor! v  designated  by  the  peculiar  term  tiJwXov*;  to  which  voile,  or  ^»x»f.  the  name 
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zance  of  all  things  therein;   their  reply  hereunto  was,  That 


of  the  rational  soul,  is  opposed  in  Plato  and  other  writers.  But  ~a  custom  padnaDr 
grew  up,  as  usually  happens  amongst  mortals,  of  attaching  a  wider  meaning  to  fas 
word,  and  the  whole  of  that  which  remains  after  the  dlssolution-and  extinction  of  tb 
body  came  to  he  designated  ilXwXov,  or  image.  This  ought  especially  to  be  bone  a 
mind  by  those  who  read  Greek  and  Latin  authors ;  with  whom  stfoXor  aumuliaa 
denotesmerely  the  Yestment  or  corporeal  image  of  the  rational  soul,  andsometfaDsjthtnw 
souls  in  conjunction  and  connexion  with  each  other.  The  junior  Platonkts  nstsni 
the  ancient  meaning  to  the  word  ;  in  whose  writings,  as  far  as  I  remember,  It  sJitji 
signifies  the  integument  or  aerial  body  of  the  departing  soul,  and  never  the  whole  ef 
that  which  quits  the  body  in  death.  The  principles  of  the  philosophy  they  nrssnmd 
did  not  permit  this  sect  to  follow  the  custom  of  poets,  and  to  assign  to  the  word  sawt 
extensive  signification. 

Sect  IX.  I  am  not  now  disposed  to  enter  into  a  long  inTestigatibn  of  As  optta 
entertained  by  the  ancients  respecting  the  site  or  locality  of  the  infernal  ragioai: 
which  most  of  them  seem  to  have  placed  beneath  the  earth.  For  I  can  barfly  per 
suade  myself  that  this  opinion,  which  was  formerly  common  to  the  whole  of  (si 
Greeks  and  Latins,  emanated  from  the  poets  alone.  Bat  an  inquiry  into  the  coofitios 
of  souls  during  their  sojourn  in  these  regions,  will  be  more  in  accordance  with  ow 
present  purpose.  All  souls  that  proceed  to  the  Plutonic  realms  are  in  a  corrupt  state, 
and  polluted  with  various  stains  and  impurities.  While  they  were  among  mortal  they 
suffered  from  the  contagion  of  the  body,  and  their  connexion  with  the  sentient  sad  ea> 
cupiscent  soul :  to  the  influence  of  which  they  so  entirely  submitted,  as  to  be  uttsriy 
incapable  of  being  released  from  its  bonds.  That  is,  the  depraved  and  perverse  dear* 
of  the  sentient  soul  flowed  with  such  force  into  the  purer  and  better  mind,  during  iti 
stay  in  the  body,  that  they  became  as  it  were,  properties  of  the  mind  itself:  which  a 
now  therefore  wholly  connected  and  united  with  the  sentient  soul,  and  disquieted  sad 
agitated  by  the  same  passions.  Hence,  before  these  souls  can  be  received  into  the 
society  of  the  blessed,  there  is  a  necessity  for  purgation.  For  what  brawls  and  tempe* 
would  not  souls  propense  to  vice,  and  addicted  to  depraved  desires,  excite  in  the 
celestial  regions,  from  which  all  discord  ought  for  ever  to  be  absent !  First  of  all, 
therefore,  medicine  is  administered  to  them  in  the  shades  to  purge  them  from  inveterate 
stains,  and  entirely  to  draw  them  away  from  the  communion  of  the  sentient,  irascible, 
libidinous,  and  concupiscent  soul.  In  what  manner  the  most  ancient  sages  supposed 
souls  to  be  cured  and  renovated  in  the  lower  world,  or  what  physician  they  appointed 
to  this  office,  I  would  not  readily  undertake  to  say.  For  what  we  read  of  in  thepoea 
and  philosophers  in  regard  to  this  purgation,  is  for  the  most  figurative,  as  will  be  sees 
by  and  by,  and  borrowed  from  human  customs  and  institutions.  Most  probably, 
however,  they  are  not  much  mistaken  who  suppose  that  the  ancients  retarded 
that  most  subtle  element  fire,  as  best  adapted  for  the  cure  and  purification  of 
ethereal  souls,  which  are  themselves  closely  allied  to  the  nature  of  fire.  To  some  sooh 
this  treatment  is  beneficial :  a  portion  of  which  are  sooner  set  free  than  another 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  vices  and  the  inveteracy  of  the  habit  of  crime.  For  the 
corporeal  image  or  sentient  soul  gradually  flows  off,  and  leaves  the  mind  free  and  eman- 
cipated from  all  affection  and  suffering.  Those  which  have  thus  recovered  their  healthy 
state,  are  permitted  to  depart  to  the  society  of  the  better  and  purified  souls,  with  which 
they  live  a  life  of  endless  felicity  in  the  most  delightful  regions.  Bat  othera  hsve 
been  so  deeply  imbued  with  vice  and  the  love  of  sin,  that  that  they  are  utterly  inca- 
pable of  being  separated  from  the  sentient  soul,  and  restored  to  their  pristine  parity. 
These  are  doomed  by  the  just  and  inexorable  judge  to  eternal  punishment,  aid  are 
tortured  in  various  ways  according  to  the  variety  of  crimes.  •  There  is  therefore  s  three- 
fold class  of  souls  in  the  lower  world,  and  this  subterraneous  and  most  ample  dominion 
of  the  shades  is  divided  into  three  departments.  To  the  first  class  belong  those  which  are 
curable,  and  are  therefore  located  in  a  certain  place,  appointed  by  divine  providence  for 
their  cure :  another  class  consists  of  purified  souls  which  have  been  released  from  their 
prison,  and  inhabit  regions  filled  with  every  delight,  and  which  the  poets  call  tk 
Ely  nan  fields :  the  third  class  comprises  those  that  remain  connected  with  their  images 
or  shades,  and  suffer  eternal  puishment  for  their  crimes  in  Tartarus :  Virgil,  JEaai, 
lib.  6.  v,  441.  Ac 

Nox  ruit,  JEmeti,  nos  flendo  ducimus  boras. 

Hie  locus  est,  partes  ubi  se  via  findit  in  ambas, 
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thew  being  essentially  but  parts  of  the  universe,  ami  therefore 

Dextera,  que  Ditis  magni  ftub  moraia  tend  it  : 
Hac  iter  Elysium  nobis  :  at  Uevu  malorum 
Exercet  poenas  et  ad  impia  Tartara  mittit. 

[On  this  descent  of  Apneas  consult  Warburton,  in  the  Biblioth.  Briton,  torn.  12. 
par.  1.  p.  ].  Ac]  This  is  the  voice  of  the  Sybil  conducting  i-Eneas  to  the  lower 
region*,  1  hare  hitherto  been  explaining  in  plain  and  simple  terms  the  doctrine  of  the 
ancients  respecting  the  state  of  souls  after  death :  and  that  I  have  here  advanced 
nothing  hastily,  will  be  shown  by  the  testimonies  which  I  shall  by  and  by  bring 
forward.  But  the  licence  of  the  poets  and  their  love  of  fiction  have  introduced  so 
mach  darkness  and  fable  into  this  simple  discipline,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  recognized 
by  those  who  are  altogether  inexperienced  in  matters  of  antiquity.  Wherefore,  the 
ornaments  and  figures  with  which  the  ancient  bards  have  embellished  or  rather  corrupted 
it,  ought  always  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  things  and  opinions  concealed 
under  these  coverings :  a  task  which  will  occasion  \ery  little  difficulty  to  him  who  is 
moderately  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  fables  respecting  the  gods,  and  with  the 
habits  and  customs  of  poets. 

Sect.  X.  Among  the  evidences  I  intend  to  bring  forward,  I  shall  assign  the  first 
place  to  Plato,  who,  in  his  Gorgias,  p.  313,  gives  a  clear  and  intelligent  account  of  the 
popular  opinions  of  his  own  time.  I  shall  not  repeat,  however,  the  whole  of  the 
Bible  which  he  there  relates,  but  shall  merely  extract  so  much  of  it  as  is  especially 
applicable  to  my  present  purpose.  After  saying  that  judges  are  appointed  by  Jupiter 
in  the  infernal  regions  to  hear  the  causes  of  departed  souls,  he  states  that  the  souls 
bring  with  them  certain  marks  to  enable  these  judges  to  know,  which  have  formerly 
lived  a  just  and  pious  life,  and  which  the  contrary  :  "EvftjXa  vdvra  loriv  iv  ^v%i* 
Jrfi&y  yvpvu&y  rov  o»uarOQt  rd  Tt  tclq  <pv<rtuiQ  gal  rd  xaStipara,  &  cu\  n)v 
Jrinf&vffiy  Imaerov  irody/m  roc;  fogc?  Iv   ry   ^v%y  6  dv^punrog'   IrtiSdv  ovv 

atWrwvrat  trapA  roy  £c*a<rri}v Starai  trdVrov  ri)i>  fax*!*,  out  tlcd>c  8rou 

JeriV  dXXd  troAA&rtg  rov  fuydXov  PaaiXiuc  linXafloptvoc Kartitiv  ovekv 

vyiic  bv  r#c  ^*X9£»  dXAA  £ta/if/ia<myw/iivijv  cat  oOXCjv  fttart)v  vvb  InopKiutv 
mai  diiKiacd.  ixdertft  rj  trpafrg  ahrov  IfapopKaTo  tig  r >/»"/' vx'/iS  *ai  xdvra  <r*oXid 
www  favtovQ  gal  dXagoyii'ac,  c.  r.  X.,  "  All  things  are  visible  in  the  soul  when  it  is 
denuded  of  the  body,  both  those  of  nature  and  the  affections  which  a  man  has  im- 
planted in  the  soul  by  his  pursuit  of  each  particular  object.  When  they' come  there- 
fore before  the  judge be  inspects  the  soul  of  each,  but  knows  not  to  whom  it 

belongs:  but  oftentimes  taking  that  of  the  great  and  potent  king  (of  the  Persians)  he 
finds  no  soundness  in  it,  but  sees  it  lashed  all  over  and  full  of  scars  through  perjuries 
and  injustice,  such  as  the  practice  of  each  vice  has  impressed  upon  the  soul,  and  all  made 


looked  by  falsehood  and  vanity.  Ace.**  According  to  this  passage  of  the  philosopher, 
ben  crimes  and  evil  deeds  are  committed  in  this  life,  the  soul  is  impressed  with  certain 
marks  and  spots,  and  these  marks  appear  in  the  body  in  which  the  departed  soul  is 
invested,  and  disclose  to  the  judge  its  internal  nature.  All  this  is  borrowed  from  the 
poets,  who  had  certain  reasons  for  inventing  this  fiction,  which  I  shall  explain  by  and 
by.  But  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  ancients  is  evident  even  from  these  shadows. 
Tbey  supposed  namely,  that  the  soul  on  debiting  from  tlie  earthly  body,  possesses 
another  thin  and  subtle  body,  whose  passions  and  internal  state  would  not  be  easily 
discernible  to  a  man  less  wise  and  sagacious  than  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  whom  tho 
posts  installed  as  judges  of  the  lower  world.  Unless  the  ancients  liad  fended  a  certain 
mage  of  the  man  or  sentient  soul  to  be  present  with  the  rational  soul  when  it  quits  the 
body,  the  poets  would  never  Iwve  sung  of  scars  and  marks  imprinted  upon  the  soul  by 
crime.  Let  us  follow  Plato  in  his  examination  of  the  state  of  souls,  affected  in  the 
amy  be  has  stated :  'lt*v  ii  (6  £t*aoTi}g)  drtuwe.  ravriiv  dwiwt^tv  Mv  rfJQ 
tpQwpmc  o»  piWii  IXSovaa  dvrarXrjvai  rd  wpoo-icovra  vdSt),  "The  judge,  there- 
fore, having  inspected  the  soul  so  affected,  straightway  commits  it  with  ignominy  into 
custody,  where  it  is  to  undergo  the  merited  punishment."  And  yet  these  souls  which 
the  judge  has  condemned  as  wicked  and  vicious,  do  not  all  remain  for  ever  in  this 
custody.  Those  which  admit  of  being  healed  are  discharged  from  thence,  while  the 
others  which  cannot  be  divested  of  their  scars,  arc  sent  away  to  graver  and  eternal 
punishments.  This  is  stated  so  clearly  by  Plato,  as  to  leave  not  the  least  room  for 
doubt :  E/wi  ii  oi  piv  £ff  Aoi'/ifvoc  tt  *ai  ft'cav  otitic  i'*6  £'&»'  n  vai  dvSpvwmv, 
VOL.  III.  U 
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not  comprehensive  of  the  whole,  finite  or  particular,  and  not 

ovtoi  6t  Av  tdvipa,  dpaprrjfiara  dpapr&tnv  d)m*c  &i  &*  aXfmS&ymv  col  ifowflg 
yiyvtrai  ahrdig  t)  ttycXcia  Kai  iv&dOf  Kai  iv  fbovr  oir  ydp  ol&vrt  SXXmf  sUndae 
awaWdrrtodar  ot  bk  dv  d^Hrqcrwat,  col  bid  rotavra  dburfffiara  dviann,  ytyovra, 
Ik  rovrwv  rd  TrapaStiyftara  yiyvtrat,  ted  ovroi  aitrol  fikv  obtiri  Mvcarrat  oifbkv, 
&rt  dviaroi  bvrtc  aAXoi  bk  Mvovtol,  ok  rovrotf  opdvrsc  bid  r&e  d^aarmt  f» 
frfyiera  koI  bbwtipbrara  koI  *Yoj3cp<*rara  wd&if  wdffxovrae  rlv  da  Xpaw 
drtxv&Q  vapaluypara  dvrjprrjftkvoiQ  Itti  iv  fbov  Iv  r«S  0C6yi*#ritp(e»  role  dti 
t&v  db  ikmv  dfixvovfiivoic  Stdfiara  Kai  vovSiyr^/iara,  "Those  who  profit  by  fat 
punishment  they  suffer  both  among  gods  and  men,  at  such  at  hare  committed  .re- 
mediable sins;  who  are  benefited  by  pains  and  torments  both  here  and  in  orcoe:  for  ft 
is  impossible  otherwise  to  be  freed  from  injustice.  But  whoever  are  guilty  of  tat 
worst  of  crimes,  and  by  reason  of  such  crimes  become  incurable,  of  these  examples  are 
made,  and  they  no  longer  are  benefited  themselres,  as  being  incurable :  but  others  an 
benefited,  who  behold  them  suffering  for  their  sins  the  greatest  and  moat  painful  and 
most  frightful  punishments  for  everlasting,  and  held  up  there  in  their  prison  in  bell,  as 
examples,  and  spectacles,  and  warnings  to  the  unjust  that  from  time  to  time  corns 
thither."  I  pass  over  the  rest  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  Plato  to  the  same  effect :  for  I 
have  already  quoted  what  will  be  sufficient  to  gire  an  insight  into  the  moat  ancient 
doctrine  prevailing  among  the  Greeks  long  prior  to  the  time  of  this  philosopher. 

Sect  XI.  To  Plato  I  join  Plutarch,  who  is  well  known  to  hare  been  intimately 
versed  in  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  antiquity,  and  who  with  a  few  trifling 
exceptions,  gives  the  same  exposition  of  the  fete  and  condition  of  disembodied  souls, 
not  omitting  even  that  opinion  of  the  poets  which  inculcates  that  indelible  marks  are 
impressed  upon  souls  by  crime.  After  saying  that  some  souls  suffer  the  punishment 
of  their  sins  while  they  are  yet  in  the  body,  he  thus  proceeds :  TQv  bk  utiZo*  loriv 
tpyov  ri  ictpi  rt)v  Kaxiav  (arptia,  tovtovq  bUy  fitrd  rrjv  rtktvrqv  6  baifittv 
wapabibuHTC  robe  bk  irdpvav  dvtdrovg  dirojrrafxsvrjc  tjjq  bUyc,  rj  rpirif  icai  dypwrdra 
rStv  'Aopa<rrciac  inrovpyfiv  'Kpivi^c  ftiraSiovoa  vXavutfiivovg  Kai  wtptfivyovraQ 
AXXov  d\A(i;c,oiJcrp£c  r«  Kai  xaXcw&c  uxavrag  r)<pdvi<rt  Kai  Karibvaivtig  rb  appnrov* 
Kai  doparov,  "But  those  (souls),  whose  wickedness  requires  more  powerful  and 
efficacious  remedies,  the  demon  delivers  up  to  justice  after  death  ;  and  such  as  are 
altogether  incurable,  being  repelled  and  driven  away  by  justice,  and  wandering  and 
fleeing  up  and  down,  are  pursued  by  Erinnus,  the  third  and  most  relentless  of  the 
ministers  of  Adrastea,  and  are  all  miserably  and  cruelly  dispersed,  and  plunged  into  the 
place  which  is  untold  of  and  unseen."  After  this  he  describes  the  severity  and  cruelty 
of  the  punishments  which  souls  polluted  with  vices  undergo  in  the  lower  regions ; 
which  to  avoid  unnecessary  prolixity,  I  for  the  present  pass  over.  But  I  cannot  omit 
what  he  subsequently  records  respecting  the  spots  and  marks  of  souls:  OiXai  bk, 
says  he,  cat  uuXajwcc  liri  r&v  wa£&v  fader  ov  role  fikv  jiaXXov  kfi/tivowri,  rote  bk 
iJff<rov  Spa  ok  rd  voiKiXa  ravra  Kai  xavrobavd  xP*V*ara  r«*  ^vx^v*  rb  piv 
BpAviov  Kai  pvnapbv,  dviXevbtplac  dXoi^r/v  Kai  *rXeov<$cac*  rb  bk  a\par*rirbv  Kai 
bidrrvpov  wpdTtjroQ  Kai  wirpcac'  oicov  8k  rb  yXavKivbv  ■<mv,  kvrtvbtv  dKoaoia  rtc 
wtpi  tjbovdc  Itrhrpnerai  /ioXcc,  Kaxbv  ola  bttvbv  ovaa  pirn  <f&6vov  rovri  rb  Utbkc 
Kai  \jitov\ov,  wtrirtp  al  (rniriai  rb  ficXav,  d<pirj<nv'  iKii  ydp  »/  re  Kcucia  rijc  ^ux*K 
TptTcofikvriQ  vtrb  rStv  TraSwv  Kai  rpttrovetiQ  rb  aStpa  rd$  Ypoac  dvadicvav, 
IvravSa  bk  KaSappov  Kai  coXa<rc«ac  tripaQ  itrri'  tovtwv  ItXtavBivruv  icavrdiram, 
rrjv  ^v\f)v  avyotidtj  Kai  ovyxpovv  yivtabai,  u  But  the  scars  and  seams  remain  from 
the  several  vices,  in  some  greater,  in  some  less.  Now  behold  those  various  and 
diversified  colours  of  souls.  The  dark  and  squalid  are  the  taint  of  illiberalHy  and 
avarice :  the  blood-red  and  fiery  of  cruelty  and  barbarity  :  the  green  of  intemperance 
in  pleasures :  the  violet-coloured  and  livid,  like  the  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish,  of  envy  and 
malignity.  For  there  the  wickedness  of  the  soul  influenced  by  the  passions,  and  in- 
fluencing the  body,  produces  the  colours:  here  it  is  the  end  of  the  purification  and 
punishment.  When  these  colours  are  thoroughly  purged  away,  the  soul  becomes 
bright  and  unsullied."  In  these  words,  Plutarch  not  only  gives  a  more  lucid  explana- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  poets  on  the  ulcers  and  blotches  of  vicious  souls,  but 
also  endeavours  in  some  degree  to  reconcile  it  to  the  precepts  of  philosophy  and 
reason :  which  probably  he  would  have  refrained  from  doing,  had  he  taken  the  trouble 
to  inquire  into  its  true  causes,  which  we  shall  presently  explain.  He  pretends  moreover, 
to  have  received  all  this,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  what  he  there  states  respecting  souls, 
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universal   beinga  (ns  the  three  hypostases  of  the  Platonic  triiril 

i  the  mouth  or  an  individual  culled  Thespesjus,  who  quitted  the  liody  for  a  certai 

md  lived  among  souls,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  fa  ,:i  Numin 

•7i.  *2,  opp.  p.  564.  MS.     This  Thespesius,  therefore,  had  furnished  ih 

U  no  new  information  in  consequence  of  his  intercourse  with  Hauls,  hut  ha 

learnt  that  what  had  been  handed  down  by  poets  and  sages  from  the  remotes 

with  the  truth. 

XII.   An  attentive  reader  of  the  ninth  book  of  Virgil's  jEneid,  and  of  11 

i  given  in  it  of  the  infernal  regions,  will  find  the  same  dogma  prapaunde 

I  in  this  place  merely  I  briefly  illustrate  those  verses,  which  D 

"worth  adduced  above  to  show  the  antiquity  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  respect u 

old  body  of  souls,  v,  637.  * 

Quin  et  supremo  cum  lumine  vita  reliquit, 

Non  tamen  omne  malum  miser  b,  nee  funditus  omne* 

Cor  pore  se  excedunt  pester  :   pe  nit  usque  necesse  est, 

ta  din  concreta  mudis  iiiolcseere  miris. 
Ergo  exercemur  p*enis,  reter  unique  malorum 
Suppliriu  expetidunt :  aliie  panduntur  inanes 
5u*pcnwe  ad  ventos  :  alii*  sub  gurgite  vasto 
In  fee  turn  eluitur  seel  us ,  aut  exuritur  jgni  : 
Qniique  sues  patiniur  manes  :  exinde  per  amplum 
Mittimur  Elysium  et  pauei  lata  arva  ten  emus, 
.  longs,  dies  perfecto  tampons  orfae 

labcm,  pur  unique  reliquit 
/VjIli'H'Um.  . ■  ji u e  imrai  simpiicia  iguem. 

ie  learned  Doctor  supposes  Ihnt  these  verses   of  Virgil  are  drawn  from  the  mid 
itoftophv,  and  contain  a  clear   indication  of  that  twofold   body,  ethereal  and  aen 
ts  assigned  to  the  soul,    in  both  which  sup  petitions  I  cotiu< 
-  iken,     For  it  is  evident  from  what  we  have  hitherto  stated  that  the  pi 
pressing  the  popular,  antiquated,  and  obsolete  opinions  which  flourished  li 
Plato  founded  his  own  discipline,  and  instilled  it  into  the  minds  of  the  tin 
not  deny,  however,  that  Virgil  there  combines  the  vulgar  opinions  with  the  p 
its  of  Pythagoras,  and  as  it  were,  confounds  the  two  with  each  other;  and  whctl 
has  done  this  with  sufficient   skill  and  accuracy  or  not,  I  ahull  not  now  inqui 
e  account  he  gives  of  the  various  purgations  of  souls  in  the  lower  regions,  savours 
ir  fables  and  poetic  fictions  rather  than  of  the  dogmas  of  the  wise :   but  what 
adds  respecting  the  migration  of  souls  into  new  bodies  after  the  lapse 
'.ime,  is  hot  rowed  from  the  precepts  of  Pythagoras  and  others. 
is  over  and  over  again,  1  have  met  with  no  trace  of  a  twofold  body 
clear,  I  confess,  from  the  first  eight  verses,  that  Virgil  supposed  t 
invested  with  a  certain  body  on  its  departure  to  the  shades,  and  that  t 
exhibit*  the  traces  of  crimes  and  misdeeds  committed  during  life.     For  he 
a  soul  devoid  of  body  undergo  those  punishments  by  which  souls,  he  tells  ua,  a 
n  it  to  be  evident  also  from  the  concluding  verses,  that  i 
Length  divested  of  that  grosser  body,  which  the  ancients  held  to 
But   1  deny  the  truth   of  the  learned  Docto 
i,  that  the  "  ethereal  sense  and  fire  of  simple  air,"  which  the  poet  tells  us  *■ 
Aotba  and  different  body,  called   by   the   Platouista  ethereal.     Tl 
,1  sense  Is  the  soul  itself,  which  the  ancients,  as  we  have  before  seen,  supposed 
tfied  from  the  immortal  ether,  and  ia  a  certain  measure  corporeal.     The  sect 
latonists  distinguished  the  ethereal  portion  from  the  nature  of  the  soul  itae] 
they  corrupted  the  doctrine  entertained  In  earlier  times  :  as  is  evident  fro 
preceding  verse,  63*2.  in  which  the  poet  thus  sings  of  the  nature  of  souls  : 

Igneus  est  ollis  vigor  et  cealestis  origo. 

i  which  wo  may  easily  learn  thai  Virgil  held  souls  to  be  of  a  fiery  nature 
of  ether;  celestial  meaning  the  same  as  what  he  afterwards  calls  eihere 
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are),  the  sphere  of  their  activity  could  not  possibly  extend  any 

Nevertheless,  in  these  verses,  Virgil  does  not  preserve  the  ancient  discipline  put 
and  unadulterated,  but  tempers  it  with  an  alloy  from  the  schools  of  phfloaopberj,  ami 
probably  also  from  his  own  peculiar  opinions.  The  ancients  imagine  that  soak  areas! 
transferred  to  the  society  of  the  blessed  till  they  are  thoroughly  purified,  and  that  taty 
dwell  in  those  delightful  abodes  for  everlasting.  Far  otherwise  Virgil :  who,  as  thaw 
verses  clearly  show,  supposed :  That  souls  which  are  capable  of  being  healed  la  As 
first  instance,  suffer  lengthened  tortures  in  the  lower  regions  ;  but  that  m  these  tortma 
do  not  purge  them  from  every  blemish  and  corporeal  stain,  they  are  despatched  to  tas 
Elysian  plains,  having  been  divested  of  their  graver  impurities :  that  in  these  plains  tat 
purgation  after  a  long  period  is  entirely  completed,  and  the  soul  being  restored  to  its 
perfectly  pure  and  unsullied  state,  is  inspired  by  providence  with  a  desire  to  revisit  the 
upper  regions.  Probably  Virgil  was  indebted  to  some  contemporary  philosopher  of  the 
Platonic  sect,  for  a  portion  of  this  discipline,  which  he  himself  amplified  and  enriched 
from  the  fables  of  the  poets*  and  the  opinions  of  the  multitude. 

Sect.  XIII.  The  discipline  of  the  ancients  on  the  state  of  souls  after  their  departare 
from  the  body  being  now  presented  in  its  naked  form,  and  atript  of  the  fictions  of 
poetry,  I  shall  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  ornaments  and  embellish- 
ments by  which  the  poets  recommended  it  to  the  favour  of  the  public   But  before  I  ds  ' 
so,  I  shall  anticipate  a  doubt  which  I  am  aware  may  occur  to  the  minds  of  attentive 
and  intelligent  readers.     I  stated  before  that  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  aneknti, 
the  image  or  sentient  soul  is  utterly  destroyed  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  removed  from 
the  ethereal  soul,  and  that  the  latter  is  not  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  society  of  tat 
blessed,  until  this  soul,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  sensual  appetites  and  animal  life,  bat 
been  entirely   dispersed  and  obliterated.     But  the  passages  of  Plato  and  Plutarch 
warrant  us  in  supposing  the  ancients  to  have  meant,  not  that  the  image  is  totally  anni- 
hilated, but  merely  that  it  is  divested  of  its  marks  and  vices,  and  in  its  purified  state, 
accompanies  the  rational  soul  in  its  ascent  to  the  happy  mansions.     There  were  some 
among  the  Platonists  themselves  who  asserted  this  common  flight  of  the  iltwXov,  or  *  cor- 
poreal image  of  man/'  and  the  mind  to  the  celestial  regions.  And  owing  to  the  great  dark- 
ness in  which  the  affaire  and  doctrines  of  the  ancients  are  involved,  I  own  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  what  were  the  real  opinions  entertained  by  the  principal  philosophers 
upon  the  subject.     Perhaps  there  was  some  dissension  among  them,  one  portion 
attributing  destruction,  and  another  immortality  to  the  sentient  soul,  and  from  this  arose 
the  obscurity  and  discrepancies  of  the  early  writers  who  have  touched  upon  this  dogma. 
Still  I  have  not  adopted  the  opinion  above  mentioned  without  reason  ;  but  on  a  due 
consideration  of  the  matter,  conceive  it  to  be  more  probable  that  the  images  or  shades 
of  the  dead  were  supposed  by  the  first  founders  of  this  philosophy  to  be  doomed  to 
utter  extinction.     What  in  the  first  place  leads  me  to  this  conclusion,  is  the  nature  of 
the  souls  themselves,  which  is  such  as  to  be  incapable  of  holding  out  against  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  punishments  and  torments  which  the  ancients  supposed  to  be  inflicted  upon 
them.     For  the  sentient  soul  is  a  thin,  subtle,  and  corporeal  spirit,  resembling  air  and 
wind,  which,  as  every  body  will  admit,  can  he  dispersed  and  dissipated.     Moreover, 
according  to  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  every  tiling  concrete  and  corporeal,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ether,  which  they  held  to  bo  immortal,  if  acted  upon  by  a  superior  force, 
perishes  and  returns  to  its  primitive  elements.     Another  argument  for  this  opinion  is 
furnished  by  that  state  of  quiescence,  tranquillity,  and  exemption  from  all  perturbation, 
into  which  they  supposed  souls  to  enter  after  undergoing  the  tortures  of  helL     For 
how  could  they  live  so  placidly,  quietly,  and  chastely,  if  they  were  to  enter  that  abode 
of  supreme  felicity  in  the  society  of  a  soul  which  is  full  of  desires  and  animal  sense, 
and  retains  the  traces  of  its  ancient  propensities  ?    Some  one  will  object  perhaps  tl:at 
it  is  divested  of  all  these  by  the  punishments  of  the  lower  world  ;  but  I  beg  him  to 
remember  that  by  destroying  these  appetites  which  constitute  the  very  nature  and 
essence  of  the  sentient  soul,  the  soul  itself  also  is  necessarily  destroyed  and  annihilated. 
In  this  soul  there  exists  a  propensity  to  anger,  an  appetite  for  pleasure,  a  love  and 
desire  of  the  body  :  take  away  these,  and  you  will  take  away  the  soul  itself;  which 
without  them  is  altogether  a  nonentity.     Lastly,  I  am  not  a  little  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  by  a  passage  of  Philostratus,  respecting  the  soul  of  Ulysses,  in  his  Heroic 
cap.  18.  sect.  3.  p.  727.  'Ec  'l^ocnv,  soys  he,  wore  rbv  "O/inpov  icXivaai  jrjviv, 
dicovaavra  ci»f  niirvvrat  hi  if  if/ugi)  rov  'Oivotrkws  cat  yt/xaywyia  ir   a&Trjv 
XpfaaaSai,  "(Protesilaus)  tells  us  that  Homer  once  sailed  to  Ithaca,  having  heard 
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iter  than   to  the  quickening  and  enlivening  of  some  certain 

the   soul   of  L'iviaes  was  tti  e  use  of  ckrms  for  its  evocation.** 

of    Ulysses  sumuionLKl  from   lull   by    Homer    appears,  and  among  other 

UH    tW    it    suffers  most    grievous    tortures     DC    having    slain    Pnfa- 

OS    ydp.    it    says,    StpiffrtitovTtQ  h'TauSa  Suvoi,    "Opifpt,,   roi   rd   i« 

i  ijy  t-Cp  **  For  those  who  administer  justice  here  are  severe  and  rigid, 

ihtnenU  quickly  follow/'     Scarcely  any  thing  more  apposite  could  be  said 
?  corroboration  of  our  opinion.     The  soul  of  Ulysses  U  stated  to  be  yet  living  in 
world,  and   to  be  Buffering  the  punishments  to  which   it  is  sentenced  by 
hua  for  a  murder  heretofore  committed.     Consequently  ■  «ft«i  the  lapse  of 
struction  awiit  it.     To  understand  these  words  as  re~ 
i  the  rational  and  ethereal  foul  would  be  in  direct  opposition  not  only  to  the 
mis  .'  uis  and  Horner,  but  also  to  the  entire  discipline  of  the  ancients, 

l  denies  it  to  be  pQMJbTii  for  this  soul  to  perish.     It  remains  for  us  to  suppose! 
■Wrtfetll  soul  was  prmiihon  and  tormented  till  it  ceased  to  exist,  and 
;  and  emancipated  poind  migrated  to  the  heavenly  abodes,     lam  aware  that 
nimed  from  the  dominions  of  Pluto,  and  residing  in  the  society  of  the  happy, 
Mg  to  the  more  ancient  doctrine,  not  only  to  possess  n  •. 
r  but  even  the  human  form  and  appearance  ;  which  might  seem  to  he  a  proof  tout 
tient  and  aerial  but  purified  soul  never  abandons  the  other  soul  with  which  it 
was  associated  during  life.     But  this  does  not  move  me  from  my  opinion  *  for  it  pro- 
cceda  from  the  poets,  who,  as  is  the  case  also  In  sacred  Writ,  when  discoursing  of  the 
and  delights  of  the  happy,  adapt  themselves  to  the  popular   comprehension, 
orrow  their  forms  and  modes  of  expression  from  human  things.     Upon  this 
Cicero  moat  pertinently,   Tuseulan.  Qusssti  lib.  I.  cap.  16.  p.  2SH4.  torn,  8. 
Ja&Ai  per  se  virentes  nou  potCWXt  mente  complecti :  formam  aliqunm 

ciuacrebant.      Inde   Horaeri    tola     wtcvia*  *  .  .  Nihil   enim  animo   vider© 
'. .  ad  ocutos  omnia  rvferebant,  "  They  could  form  no  conception  of  souls  I  King 
i  themselves  ;  they  required  some  shape  and   figure.     Hence  the  whole  of  Homer's 

For  being  able  to  perceive  nothing  mental lyt  they  referred  every  thing 

>  the  eyes/'  I  pass  over  what  I  have  already  intimated,  that  the  human  form  was 
I  by  the  most  ancient  writers  to  the  rational  soul  also  ;  whose  opinion  so  pervaded 
thai  even  Christian  authors  adopted  it,  as  we  may  learn  from  Teriullian^ 
in  a.  Jul  Lin  in  his  Ciesars  tells  us  that  all  the  heroes  whom  he  represents 
t  present  at  the  banquet  of  the  gods  possessed  the  human  form  and  a  subtle  body* 
Nor  is  it  greatly  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  that  the  ancients  supposed  souls 
isist  of  most  subtle  ether.  For  where  matter  is,  there  of  necessity  must  be  some 
And  what  form  en  a  be  imagined  more  suitable  to  the  soul  than  the  human, 
i  which  the  ancients  firmly  believed  even  the  gods  themselves  to  be  endowed? 
But  X  shill  dismiss  these  matters  for  the  present,  and  proceed  to  the  fictions  of  the 
■aata 

Sect,  XIV.  It  is  notorious  that  those  who  embodied  the  dogmas  of  antiquity  in 
Terse,  borrowed  the  colouring  and  embellishments,  by  which  they  sought  to  gain  for 
them  a  readier  access  into  the  popular  mind,  from  ancient  history,  and  formed  a  certain 
discipline  called  in  the  present  day  mythology,  compounded  of  the  precepts  of  ancient 
philosophers  and  the  legends  of  their  own  country.  Hence  they  also  obscured  with 
the  some  ornaments  and  fictions  the  most  simple  doctrine  of  the  state  of  souls  after 
h,  ill  order  to  beguile  and  conciliate  the  ears  of  the  multitude,  who  held  in  firm 
nbrance  the  affairs  and  exploits  of  bygone  ages  as  handed  down  from  their  an- 
First  of  all  the  subterranean  place  itself  in  which  disembodied  souls  were 
I  to  be  confined  was  depicted  by  them  in  such  a  way  as  accorded  with  Grecian 
conceptions,  and  the  manners  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  In  the  next  place, 
being  aware  that  that  incredible  multitude  of  souls  could  not  possibly  dispense  with  a 
kadcr  and  king,  they  selected  Pluto  out  of  ancient  tradition,  a  certain  king  probably 
of  Kpirus  or  some  other  province,  well  known  to  the  common  people  for  his  severity, 
and  assigned  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  shades.  On  him  they  bestowed  all  the 
concomitant*  with  which  the  kings  of  their  own  times  were  accustomed  to  be  surrounded, 
i  palace,  servants,  wife,  counsel  tor*,  lietors,  executioners,  porters,  and  the  like.  But 
had  founded  *o  dreadful  and  dismal  a  community,  in  order  to  express  all  these 
:  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  hideous  and  horrible  images,  This  is 
vol'l  known  to  the  readers  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and   the   other  poets*     That  in  the  re- 
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parts  of  matter  and  the  world,  allotted  to  them,  and  thereby  of 

motest  ages  dogs  were  chained  to  the  doors  of  the  rich  and  powerful  for  the  parpen  of 
deterring  the  approach  of  mendicants  and  thieves,  is  a  fret  which  has  loag  ago  haw 
demonstrated  by  learned  men.  The  poets,  therefore,  considered  it  incumbent  apst 
themselves  to  commit  the  custody  of  hell  in  like  manner  to  a  great  and  amp  dog ; 
which,  to  produce  a  more  powerful  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  they 
feigned  to  be  triple-headed.  For  as  the  infernal  dominions  were  divided  into  three 
parts,  namely,  Tartarus,  the  Elysian  fields,  and  the  abode  of  souls  not  yet  purged  asi 
proved,  and  consequently  the  door  and  entrance  of  this  gloomy  realm  was  threefold, 
it  was  reasonable  that  the  dog  placed  at  the  threshold  of  hell  should  be  endowed  with 
a  threefold  head,  in  order  to  be  able  to  guard  all  the  inlets.  In  Homer's  time  kinp 
had  already  departed  from  the  ancient  simplicity,  and  no  longer  adjudicated  on  the 
causes  of  their  subjects,  but  had  delegated  this  office  to  others.  It  was  thereto 
proper  to  exempt  the  king  of  hell  also  from  this  labour.  Hence  they  selected  frost 
the  ancient  history  of  their  country  those  men  that  had  formerly  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 
tation for  justice  and  rigour,  and  were  commonly  regarded  as  the  first  examples  of  BMSt 
upright  and  just  judges,  namely,  Rhadamanthus,  Minos,  and  <£acus,  whom  they 
installed  in  that  awful  tribunal,  and  appointed  as  inquisitors  of  souls.  And  with  respect 
to  these  judges  they  used  the  same  expressions  as  though  they  perfectly  resembled 
those  whom  they  saw  administering  justice  in  their  own  times,  either  as  regards  tht 
form  of  trial  or  any  other  characteristic  by  which  a  judge  is  usually  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  people.  As  this  region  was  believed  to  be  situated  underneath 
the  earth,  the  road  which  led  to  it  was  necessarily  described  as  rugged,  dark,  dreary, 
and  unknown  to  mortals.  Disembodied  souls,  therefore,  would  probably  have  missed 
their  wny,  unless  they  had  been  furnished  with  a  guide  ;  probably  also  some  of  those 
which  were  weighed  down  by  a  'consciousness  of  crime  would  have  chosen  to  wander 
about  on  the  earth  for  ever,  rather  than  descend  into  a  place  which  they  foresaw  was 
about  to  be  most  dreadful  and  fatal  to  themselves.  Even  this  inconvenience  was  pro- 
vided against  by  the  poets  ;  for  they  assigned  Mercury  as  the  guide  and  conductor  of 
the  dead,  and  taught  the  people  that  he  not  only  points  out  the  way  to  errant  souk, 
but  compels  the  reluctant  to  enter  it.  The  rest  I  pass  over  ;  for  I  have  no  intention 
here  of  explaining  the  fables  of  the  poets,  or  of  trespassing  upon  the  province  of  the 
philologer.  Yet  it  perhaps  will  be  worth  while,  and  at  the  same  time  not  foreign  to 
our  present  purpose,  to  select  from  a  great  variety  of  matter  certain  points  which  in 
my  opinion  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  discussed,  and  to  examine  and  illustrate 
them  by  the  light  of  reason.  For  although  the  first  authors  and  inventors  of  fables 
obeyed  any  thing  rather  than  reason,  still  I  am  certain  that  their  discipline  is  in  a 
certain  measure  consistent  and  in  keeping  with  itself,  and  that  nothing  has  been  handed 
down  by  them  which  is  repugnant  to  its  first  principles. 

Sect.  XV.  J  shall  speak  first  of  all  of  the  spots  and  blotches  with  which  souls  on 
their  departure  from  the  bodies  are  said  by  the  poets  to  be  marked  and  impressed 
owing  to  their  former  habitude  of  crime.  The  thing  and  doctrine  itself  is  already 
understood  from  the  passages  of  Plato  and  Plutarch  above  quoted.  But  none  of  this 
ancients,  that  I  know  of,  has  expounded  it  according  to  the  vulgar  and  poetic  sense 
more  aptly  than  Lucian,  whom  it  therefore  will  be  of  advantage  to  hear.  In  his 
Cataplus  or  Tyrannus,  torn.  2.  opp.  p.  438.  &c.  he  introduces  three  men  who  are 
placed  before  Rhadamanthus  for  examination  in  the  lower  regions,  Cyniscus  a  philo- 
sopher, Myciscus  a  cobbler,  and  lastly  a  tyrant  infamous  for  the  variety  of  his  crimes 
during  life.  The  philosopher  is  first  placed  before  the  judge,  perfectly  naked.  He  is 
considered  by  Rhadamanthus  to  be  pure,  but  nevertheless  has  three  or  four  marks  of 
healed  ulcers.  On  seeing  these  marks  the  judge  asks  how  he  managed  to  efface  the 
imprints  of  crime.  The  philosopher  replies:  Ud\ai  wovnprfc.  ?«'  awatitvffiav 
ytv6utvoQ  Kai  woXXd  dm  tovto  i^irokqaaQ  <rriy/iara,  iirtiSrj  raxurra  QtXocofilv 
jptafxijv,  tar  6\iyov  dndaag  r&g  KtiXitag  U  Trig  i//vxr/C  airt\ovadfirivt  ••  Having 
formerly  become  depraved  and  wicked  through  ignorance,  and  by  that  means  marked 
with  many  spots,  as  soon  as  I  began  to  philosophize,  I  gradually  wiped  away  all  stains 
from  the  soul."  The  ancients  believed,  therefore,  tliat  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the 
love  of  virtue  can  heal  and  remove  the  leprosy  which  the  bodies  of  souls  contract  from 
crimes.  The  cobbler  next  appears  before  the  judge;  but  he  is  perfectly  pure  and  devoid 
of  spots,  Kc&apbg  drpt/S&c  cm  avtwiypa+oQ,  because  be  had  led  an  innocent  life.  But 
the  third,  Megapenthes  the  tyrant,  although  he  endeavours  by  all  means  to  clear 
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g  particular  animals ;  it  being  peculiar  ta  the  Deity,  or 

*lf  before  the  judge,  h  found  to  be  covered  over  with  the  foulest  blotched :  *AKK& 

ays  the  judge^   p.  442.  AwSivSft  ttj^  7rot*$vpi&at  tvo  Kal  t6v  dptS fthp  tiwpiv 

T*v  *Ttyji<Sr«i*v  wctiruJ,    aMc    ovroai     xtkt&vhf    cat    caraypo^ot,    /"tAXov    it 

rwfvtoc  Iflfrh'   diro   fwv  irriyti&Twv*  '*  Put  ofF  the  purple  robe*  that  we  mi 

tbe  ma-  Why  really  this  man  is   all  over  livid  an  J  npntted,  ™\yt 

rather  19  black  with  spots,**     The  criminal   is  consequently  doomed  by  llluidn  man  I  bun 

to  a  new  and  exquisite  punishment.     This  passage  does  not  require  illustration ;  for 

it  dearly  shows  w  n  was  entertained  by  the  poets  as  well  as  by  the  people, 

who  derived  their  religion  from  the  poets,  on  souls  being  marked  with  certain  spot*  m 

consequence  of  rice.     Hence  Julian  the  emperor,  when  be  wished  to  accommodate 

Wis  satire  entitled  M  the  Ca-jara,"  to  the  vulgar  and  popular  opinions,  judged  it  proper 

lo  avail  himself  also  of  this  dogma.     Thus  Tiberius,  whose  life  and  reign  had  been 

iijMii  base  and  vicious,  is  soon  as  he  appears  in  the  company  of  the  gods,  is  ImM- 

perccived   to  be  covered   with  foul   marks ;    * Ent&r pa^ivrog  ?i  wmoc,  r$y 

ti&hipav  tS^&ijffi***  wTitkat  xard  rhy  vwtqv  pvpiat,  rAvrirpie  rivet  (ecu  livpara 

n\  yrX^yai  goAe-ai  tui  p«#X»W4C  vw&  ri  aKoXa<T<ar  jcai  wxiortf  roc,  ipwpat  ring 

ni  Xfixr/*'«c.  oXes*  J-yftJtaitytiVst,  **  When  he  turned  to  tbe  chair  thousands  of  scars 

seen  on  his  buck,  seams  and  scratches  and  severe  gashes  and  wales,  caused  by 

anee  and  cruelty ;  scabs  and  blotches  as  though  burnt  into  the  skin,"     Juliani 

*t  i>pp.  p.  804.     Whai  is  extraordinary  in  this  passage  is  that  Tiberius'  back 

\  m  amid  to  be  pi i] luted  with  these  marks,  whereas  the  others  have  no  part  of  the 

body  free  from  this  malady.     J  jut  the  imperial  writer  seems  to  me  to  have  intended 

this' as  a  silent  sneer  ut  the  hypocrisy  of  Tiberius*  who  is  known  to  have  affected  the 

frtatcst  probity  and  decorum  in  his  words  and  outward  appearance,  while  in  hit  heart 

he  wma  an  utter  stranger  to  all  shame  and  virtue.     Now  if  any  one  should  inquire  the 


i  why  the  poets  inculcated  that  marks  are  impriuted  on  th«.-  .  ice 

tad  crime  and  cannot  be  obliterated  except  by  an  amendment  of  life,  1  think  it  will  lie 
unnecessary  to  go  fiir  out  of  the  way  for  an  answer,  nor  do  1  agree  with  thoso  who 
suppose  the  fiction  to  have  originated  from  some  dogma  of  philosophy.     For  o\ 

on  of  justice  in  the  lower  regions  they  had  placed  mortal  "  acus, 

diimcmthus,  who  certainly  were  great,  just, and  illustrious,  but  still  mortals,  and 
incapable  of  looking  into  the  interior  recesses  of  souls.  It  was  therefore 
I  for  them  to  devise  certain  external  marks  by  which  the  judges  might  be  enabled 
rtain  without  accusers  and  witnesses  what  actions  the  soul  had  committed  during 
r  association  with  the  earthly  bodies.  Now  it  was  a  very  ancient  custom  with 
i  and  wise  men  to  compare  the  vices  of  mankind  to  filth  and  dirt,  and  meta- 
phorically to  designate  sins  or  crimes  as  the  spots  and  stains  of  tbe  souls  ;  which  figu- 
rative expressions,  as  usually  happens  among  men,  the  generality  of  the  common 
people  of  former  times,  as  at  the  present  day,  understood  and  interpreted  in  the  strict 
-ml  sense.  Wherefore  m  conformity  with  the  ancient  form  and  usage  of  speech, 
Old  agreeably  at  the  same  time  to  the  notions  of  the  vulgar t  to  whose  favour  ibey  were 
anxious  to  recommend  their  fables,  they  feigned  that  the  soul  is  polluted  by  crimes, 
and  that  it  always  retains  the  traces  of  that  contagion,  and  carries  them  down  with  it 
•  ierual  tribunaU  If  they  had  referred  this  inquisition  on  the  life  and  morals  of 
i  God  himself,  from  whom  nothing  is  hidden  and  concealed,  they  would  have 
able  to  dispense  with  this  ingenuity,  and  to  give  a  more  pktn  and  easy  solution  of 


* .  From  this  most  ancient  doctrine  of  marks  being  impressed  upon  the 
- ,  flowed,  in  my  opinion,  the  various  lustrations  and  purgations  of  the 
nts,  especially  those  practised  in  the  Mysteries,  as  also  the  Taurobolia  and  other 
rifkea  of  that  kind*  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  avail  for  the  purification 
of  men  and  the  total  ex  pint  ion  of  crime  :  which  customs  first  took  their  rise  in  Greece, 
and  were  after  wards  transferred  also  to  the  Latins.  Ovid,  Fastorura,  lib.  2.  ver,  35.  p. 
76.  too*,  o*  opp> 


Omne  nefaa,  omnemque  mali  purgamina  cans 
Credebant  nostri  tollere  posse  seues. 

Grs*cin  principium  moria  fuit :  ilia  nocentes 
I  mpia  lust  rat  os  poaere  facta  putat. 
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that  incorporeal  substance,  which  10  infinite,  to  quicken  and 

actuate  all  things. 


I  inn  duly  grateful  to  those  learned  men  who  in  erudite  worki  hare  in* 
thrown  light  upon  the  Grecian  mysteries,  lustrations,  and  other  ancient  superstitions  ef 
the  kind,  but  still  they  seem  to  me  to  have  explained  the  rites  themselves  mora  tan 
their  origin  and  causes.     It  is  evident  that  those  who  first  held  it  to  be  possible  kt 
men  to  be  purified  by  sacred  waters,  blood,  and  the  like,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
Mysteries,  believed  that  the  souls  derived  some  advantage  and  benefit  from  these 
ceremonies.     For  the  body,  which  they  supposed  to  be  about  to  perish,  was  not  sa 
object  of  their  solicitude. '  But  they  believed  that  guilt,  and  the  punishment  due  to 
crimes,  were  to  be  expiated  by  the  offering  of  victims  and  sacrifices :  what  benefit  tbes 
could  souls  expect  to  derive  from  lustrations  ?    For  my  own  part  1  feel  convinced  that 
snered  waters,  and  other  kinds  of  purgations,  were  supposed  in  the  earliest  ages  to  be 
vicarious  for  cleansing  the  soul  from  the  filth  and  impurity  contracted  by  the  perpe- 
tration of  crimes.     As  the  philosophers  of  a  later  period,  as  we  have  just  shown  fiw 
Lucian,  boasted  that  the  wounds  and  ulcers  of  souls  were  healed  by  their  precepts  jad 
dogmas;  so,  in  the  mysteries  of  old,  crafty  and  designing  priests  professed  the  art  of 
effacing  the  marks  left' imprinted  on  the  soul  in  consequence  of  crimes  and  nusdeeos, 
so  that  they  should  not  be  visible  to  the  infernal  judges;  alleging  that  water  con- 
secrated by  due  formalities  and  other  similar  absurdities  possess  such  great  virtue  and 
efficacy,  that  they  penetrate  through  the  body  to  the  sensual  soul,  and  thoroughly 
purge  it  of  all  traces  of  vice.    As  we  are  too  far  removed  from  the  times  in  which  these 
rites  were  instituted,  and  the  writers  from  whom  at  this  day  we  derive  our  knowledge 
of  ancient  matters  are  not  always  sufficiently  plain  and  perspicuous,  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  this  by  direct  and  express  testimonies  :  but  1  consider  the  thing  here  speaks  for 
itself,  nor  are  we  altogether  without  evidence  from  which  it  may  be  safely  inferred.    la 
the  first  place,  the  priests  of  the  Mysteries,  as  we  are  told  by  grave  authors,  affirmed 
that  those  who  were  not  duly  initiated  and  purified  would  live  in  hell  in  mud  and 
mire,  while  the  initiated,  after  departing  from  the  bodies,  would  at  once  be  transferred 
to  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.     Plato  in  his  Phoedo,  p.  380  :  Kat  ctvovvf  uove*  cos 
ol  rdc  TtXtrtkQ  vf»7v  ovroi  KaTaarii<ravTigt  oi  favXoi  tiviq  *7vat,  aXka  rej?  6m 
wdXat  aivirTtoSai,  on  oc  av  apittiTOQ  cat  arfXirrroc  «'e  $$ov  do)tcf  rat,  IvfioQfMpf 
Ktlfffrac  6  &  ccra£ap/*fvo£  rt  Kai  rcrcXc<r/tivoc  Uuat  d6uc6fuvoc  fitrA  £c£v  otcifffci, 
"  Wherefore  those  who  instituted  the  Mysteries  seem  to  be  no  contemptible  men,  but 
in  reality  to  have  darkly  admonished  us  of  old  that  whoever  passes  into  the  infernal 
regions  uninitiated  and  unexpiated,  will  lie  wallowing  in  mud  :  but  that  he  who  arrives 
thither  purified  and  initiated  will  dwell  with  the  gods."     A  kindred  passage  occurs  in 
lib.  2,  De  Republica,  p.  424.     Aristides,  in  the  oration  called  Eleuainian,  in  which  he 
deplores  the  burning  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  torn.  1.  opp.  ed.  Sam.  Jamb,  p.  259.  says 
as  follows  :  'AX Ad  fikv  rorc  c£p£og  rqc  icai>tjyuptb>Q  ob%  ocrov  i)  irapovaa  tt&vpia 
oiib"  ai  t&v  Ik  rov  wporipov  xpovou  dv<TKo\twv  Xvactc  Kai  diraXXayaL  aAXd  cat  ro 
wept  r?/c  rtXcvrifc  y)ciovQ  l%uv  rdc  JAwt'tfac  wc  d/tctvov  Sid£ovroQ  cai  ovkIv  mr* 
re  cai  /3op/3opw  KturofikvovQ,  a  £i)  roi)Q  dfivrjTovQ  dwutivtt,  u  Nevertheless  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  assembly  consists  not  merely  in  present  tranquillity  of  mind  or  in  being 
released  and  freed  from  former  troubles,  but  in  our  having  better  hopes  in  regard  to 
death,  as  being  about  to  live  more  happily,  and  not  to  lie  in  darkness  and  mire,  a  fete 
which  awaits  the  uninitiated."     In  Diog.  Laertius  the  Athenians  exhort  Diogenes  to 
get  himself  initiated  into  the  Mysteries  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  accruing  from 
thence  to  souls  after  this  life,  lib.  6.  segm.  39.  p.  334.  335.    The  philosopher  replies: 
TcXotov  il  'AyttrtXaog  fikv  Kai  'EirafitttnavfaQ  Iv  rrp  fiopfijptft  diagoufftv,  drcXcic  ii 
tivsq  ptjivrifisvot  kv  rate  ficucapwv  vj)<toiq  taovTca,  "  It  is  ridiculous  if  Agesilaus  and 
Epaminondas  are  to  live  in  mud,  and  vile  and  worthless  persons,  that  have  been 
initiated,  are  to  reside  in  the  isles  of  the  blessed."    Add  a  quotation  from  Plutarch  in 
iEgid.  Menagius'  notes  on  this  passage,  p.  240.  and  what  is  related  by  the  same  Laer- 
tius respecting  Antisthenes,  lib.  6.  segm.  4.  p.  319.     I  will  never  believe  that  the 
priests  who  terrified  the  vulgar  by  this  phraseology,  meant  that  the  souls  of  those  who 
were  not  duly  initiated  and  purified  would  live  in  hell  in  mud  and  filth.     For  apart 
from  this  not  being  a  very  severe  punishment,  the  opinion  is  altogether  at  variance  with 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  departed  souls,  nor  has  any  thing  of  the  kind  been  put  forth  by 
the  poets,  who  have  given  an  elaborate  description  of  the  infernal  regions.     I  therefore 
take  it  to  be  a  figurative  mode  of  speech,  such  as  was  generally  made  use  of  by  this 
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Bui  :!tl  be  no  impertinent  digression  liere  (as  to  the 

tow,  which  was  meant  tn  imply  that  men  not  purified  by  consecrated 
ceremonies  will  curry  with  them  the  impurities  contracted  through 
u«  into  the  lower  world,  and  will  there  have  to  endure  a  far  more  painful 
i   thev   were  willing  to   undergo  in  the  Mysteries,  till  they  have  been 
l  i J  marks  and  stains.     Socrates  certainly  had  some  notion  of 
ato '•$  I'll. i  t  expound*  this  laying  of  the  priests  who  presided 

r  llie  Ms-  I  leuphically,  and  e  to  the  necessity  of  purifying  the 

,d»     That  is  to  say,  according  to  the  Opinion  of  the  ancients,  a  man  contaminated 
flee  stands  in  need  of  purgation  ;  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  undergo 
here  or  after  he  has  quitted  the  hody.     The  earliest  philosophers,  am  we  have 
ieen,  asserted  that  the  soul  is  not  nitrified  till  alter  death  s  but  subsequently 
Imd  the  charge  of  the  religions,  or  rather  superstitious*  who  in  former  times, 
I  day,  turned  the  ftaar  and  levity  of  the  people  to  their  own  profit, 
.  rauudc  the  multitude  that  they  knew  of  a  method  by  which,  If  to 
j  might  escape  that  severe  purgation  m  the  lower  world*     And  I  regret  to 
on  reading  the  ancient  Christian  writers,  that  not  a  small  portion  of  this 
anion  found  its  way  into  tire  Christian  community.     What  I  have  stated  if 
fsirrncd  by  the  examples  of  the  junior  Ftatomsta,  Apollonius,  Proctat,  Jam* 
iiichus,  nnd  others,  who  ore  sold  to  have  tmvetled  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  world 
' -ufTercd  themselves  to  be  initiated  into  all  the  Mysteries,  in  order  to  give 
•he  soi  freedom  and  aptitude  for  contemplation*  nnd  to  purge  it  from  nil 

virion.     In  doing  which  they  doubtless  imitated  the  ancient  discipline  to 
»hjch  this  sect  was  altogether  devoted,     for  although  they  explained  the  meaning  of 
ttion  practised  in  the  Mysteriai  somewhat  differently  froor  the 
traditions  of  the  pries  la  themselves,  still  this  custom  of  theirs 
d  universal  prevalence  of  the  opinion,  that  mysteries  and  sacred 
purgations  are  beneficial  to  the  soul,  and  divest  it  of  all  impure  admixture,  so  that  it 
re  and  unsullied  into  the  lower  world.     And  what  after  all  is  that  which 
crs  so  often  speak  of,  that  a  man  expiated  by  taurobclium,  lustration,  or 
(torn  again  I     Apuleius,  Metamarphos.  lib.  II.  p.  267-  says  of  the 
.iterica,  into  which  he  had  himself  Iwen  initiated  :  **  Since  when  the 
mortal  course  is  finished,  and  they  are  now  placed  on  the  very  threshold  of  closing  life, 
jod  is  wont  to  select  those  to  whom  the  great  secrets  of  religion  may  safely  be  coll- 
ided, and  by  his   ;  to  place  them,  born  again  in  a  certain  manner,  in  a  new 
:aici!T,"     Those  who  had  made  the  sacrifice  of  the  taurobolium,  and  had  imbibed  the 
blood  of  the  shun  hull,  through  the  whole  of  the  body  as  it  were,  proclaimed  that  they 
■  *rn  again  for  ever/4  or  at  least  "Jot  twenty  years,"  as  is  shown  by  inscriptions  and 
ither  passages  collected  by  Ant.  Van  Da  ten,  in  his  Dissert,  ad  Antiquitatc*  et  Mnr- 
nors.  Diss.  1*  p.  42,  &C  ft      But  in  performing  these  rites  they  neither  fast 
ior  supposed  that  new  strength  was  added  to  the  body  ■  consequently   they  must 
leceanarily  have  believed  that  the  whole  benefit  pertained  to  the  mind,  nnd  that  the 
narks  impressed  upon  it  bf  vice  were  washed  away  by  the  blood  of  the  sacred  victim 
ii  if  used  through  the  entire  body.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  ancient  opinion 
vis  somewhat  obscurely  propounded,  and  as  it  were  interpolated  by  later  writers.  The 
ame  happened  to  almost  all  the  dogmas  and  opinions  of  antiquity  :  which  no  sooner 
vlJ  into  the  hands  of  philosophers,  than  they  were  remodelled  and  refined  with  such 
exquisite  mgenuitv  as  to  lose  much  of  their  primitive  form.     If  those  who  even  at  this 
lay  believe  that  a  painful  purgation  awaits  souls  after  death,  possess  one  particle  of 
CMC  or  acquaintance  with  things,  1  fancy,  wheu  they  read  these  remarks,  they  will 
mtertmn  less  magnificent  notions  of  the  first  origin  of  this  doctrine. 

Sect.  XVII,  The  poets  assigned  Mercury  as  the  guide  to  souls  in  their  progress  to 
he  lower  world  ;  the  same  that  they  supposed  to  be  the  messenger  of  the  gods  and  the 
;itardi*n  and  protector  of  the  public  ways.  Now,  learned  antiquarians  are  wont  to 
n  qui  re  very  seriously  what  it  was  that  led  the  ancients  to  invest  Mercury  with  this 
wofohl  office,  and  the  generality  of  them  assign  exceedingly  abstruse,  recondite,  and 
rut  reason*  for  this,  borrowed  for  the  most  part  from  the  junior  grammarians  and 
ihiloanphers,  who  sought  to  divest  the  ancient  fables  of  their  deformity,  and  to  reduce 
bam  w  miiuI  standard.     Those  which  have  been  suggested  by  learned  mm,  to 

ount  for  the  care  and  custody  of  highways  having  been  formerly  entrusted  to  Mer- 
y,  hat*  been  carefully  collected  by  the  erudite  Ever  m  excellent  war* 
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main  scope  of  our  present  undertaking)  should  we  briefly 

De  Tutela  Viarum  Publicarum,  par.  1.  cap.  9.  p.  158.  Ac    To 

most  of  them  seem  to  me  to  exhibit  more  subtlety  and  acumen  than  i 

consistency.    But  thoae  which  have  been  pot  forth  to  prove  that  the  tro 

of  conducting  sou  la  to  the  infernal  regions  waa  properly  assigned  to  Mercury,  am  all 

more  far-fetched.    Phornutus,  De  Natura  Deorum,  cap*  16.  p.  166.  in  Thorn.  Gatt 

Scriptor.  Mytholog.  fended  that  Mercury  la  called  ^vgoVo/iiroc, u  conductor  of  soak," 

because  he  "  soothes  the  souls  of  men  "  by  his  eloquence,  of  which  he  supposes  hiai  Is 

be  the  image  and  emblem.    Very  subtle  certainly,  if  true :  but  be  is  au  suipsand  h 

industry  and  sagacity  by  others,  not  only  of  the  sect  of  junior  Platonists,  but  aha  af 

later  writers,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  assort,  upon  what  grounds  I  know  not,  that  the 

fables  of  the  poets  are  replete  with  recondite  wisdom.    Pet  Dan.  Huet,  in  his  Dsbmb- 

stratio  Evangel  prop.  4.  cap.  4.  sect.  2.  p.  161.  who  supposes  Mercury  to  be  the  dtnat 

Moses,  thinks  he  was  called  the  ambassador  of  the  shades,  because  Moses  by  \m  ova 

authority  caused  Koran,  Dathan*  and  Abiram  to  descend  into  hell.     The  inteUiasat,  I 

doubt  not,  will  smile  at  this  notable  interpretation  of  a  poetic  fiction :  bat  they  nD 

scarcely  repress  their  indignation  when  they  hear  that  one  Peter  a  Sam  has  lately 

started  forth,  and  in  a  specific  Dissert  in  the  Bibliotb.  Bremensis.  torn.  6.  par.  %  f. 

205.  has  dared  to  compare  our  blessed  Saviour  to  Mercury,  and  to  advance  this  as  oat 

of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  he  attempts  to  bear  out  the  comparison,  sect  H  p. 

213,  that  Mercury  is  said  by  the  poets  to  discharge  the  twofold  function  of  irssiiisasi 
-  ........  -     ..  .    ^^j 


souls  to  Tartarus  and  evoking  them  from  thence.  In  these  and  other  i 
commend  the  ingenuity  of  learned  men :  but  I  have  for  a  long  tune  been  < 
careful  not  to  follow  in  their  footsteps :  in  which  determination  I  am  not  a  tittle  cnv 
finned  by  their  admirable  discord,  which  I  hold  to  be  a  sure  sign  of  an  utter  lack  of  sofid 
arguments.  I  know  not  what  unfortunate  fatality  has  led  men  of  the  highest  eminence 
for  talent  and  erudition  tc  suppose  that  any  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  later  gram- 
marians and  philosophers,  Stoics  as  well  as  Platonists,  who  have  referred  the  fables  of 
the  ancients  to  philosophical  and  moral  things :  for  they  must  hare  known  that  then 
men  build  upon  no  certain  foundation,  and  were  despised  and  laughed  at  by  the  wis; 
of  old,  and  especially  by  the  first  founders  of  Christianity.  For  my  own  psrt,0B 
attentively  reading  the  fables  of  the  ancient  poets,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  origin  of 
most  of  their  figments  may  be  easily  and  conveniently  derived  and  explained  from  the  » 
called  mythology  itself,  in  conjunction  with  ancient  history.  But  such  is  the  constitute 
of  human  minds,  that  they  despise  the  plain  and  open  path,  and  follow  the  secret  tod 
nigged,  in  which  they  expect  to  acquire  more  feme  and  glory.  To  me  Mercury  presorts 
very  little  difficulty  either  as  guardian  and  god  of  highways  or  as  guide  and  herald  of  soak 
The  ancient  poets  represented  the  gods  as  men,  and  subject  to  the  same  affection*  sad 
infirmities  as  ourselves :  they  regarded  the  assembly  of  the  gods  no  otherwise  than  at  s 
senate  deliberating  and  legislating  upon  the  affairs  of  the  human  race.  Hence  as  every 
council  presiding  over  a  state  or  community  had  its  messenger  who  carried  the  ls« 
and  mandates  of  the  magistrates  to  the  citizens  and  communicated  to  them  all  their 
transactions,  so  they  were  obliged  to  assign  a  similar  messenger  to  the  council  of  the 
immortal  gods.  This  they  declared  to  be  Mercury  the  son  of  Maia.  Beyond  all  cos* 
troversy  a  man  of  that  name  had  lived  in  ancient  Greece,  and  had  acquired  for  himself 
a  high  reputation  by  swiftness  of  foot,  eloquence,  and  other  virtues  or  vices;  and  1 
have  scarcely  a  doubt,  that  he  held  the  office  of  public  runner  and  messenger  to 
Jupiter,  an  ancient  king  of  Thessaly.  The  poets  therefore,  who  mixed  up  the  aflain 
of  the  gods  with  those  of  the  ancient  heroes,  could  select  no  one  out  of  ancient  history 
more  qualified  to  discharge  the  embassies  of  the  gods.  But  he  who  wishes  to  perform 
the  functions  of  messenger,  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  the  roads  and  avenues 
in  that  country  which  he  is  often  compelled  to  traverse.  The  legate  of  the  gods  there- 
fore could  not  possibly  dispense  with  this  knowledge.  And  as  the  empire  of  the 
immortals  is  bounded  by  the  same  limits  as  the  course  of  the  sun,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  individual  whom  they  supposed  to  be  despatched  by  the  gods  to  the  people  sod 
nations  of  the  whole  world,  should  be  represented  as  acquainted  with  all  the  roads  sod 
paths  in  the  universe.  You  now,  if  I  am  not  altogether  mistaken,  have  the  reason  and 
cause  why  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Latins  committed  the  care  and  guardianship  of  the 
public  roads  to  Mercury.  For  to  whom,  I  ask,  could  this  office  be  entrusted  more 
properly  than  to  him  whose  business  it  was  to  know  all  roads,  to  undertake  long  sod 
distant  journeys  at  the  behest  of  the  celestial  senate,  and  to  be  almost  continually 
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wandering  over   the  surface  of  the  globe?     Neither  should    I   look  for  any  greater 
ancients  usually  assign  Mercury  as  the  guide  to  90u.l1  in 
i  lo  the  shades.    The  descent  of  Amnui  was  difficult  and  the  road  to  the 
region*  unknown,  rugged,  end  trackless*     Enniun  in  Cicero's  TuscuL  Quasi, 
wl  cap.  16.  torn.  o.  opp.  [k  '2SBL 

A  J  sum  stone  advenio  Acheronte  vix  via  nlta  ntque  ardua 
Per  upehmeas  saxis  atructas  asperia,  pendentihus 
Maxim  is  :  ubi  rigida  constat  crasaa  caligo  infer  u  m. 


i  unworthy  the  clemency  of  the  poeti  to  suffer  miserable  souls  to  enter  upon  so 

tous,  and  dangerous  a  road,  without  a  gnid&     And  whom  could  they  aup- 

L-tice  to  Mercury  ?     He  not  only,  as  is  expressly  recorded  by  Apoliodorua, 

i    3,  cup.  10.  sect.  2.  p.  196.  was  the  messenger  of  Jupiter,  but  also  of  the 

■  ioi,  **  ihe  Bubterranean  and  infernal  gods/"     [See  Ovid's  Fast  lib.  5.  ver, 

fto'.J     It  behoved  him  therefore, above  all  others,  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with 

I  handing  from  the  upper  to  the  lover  regions,  and  the  most  convenient  paths 

followed  iu  the  journey  to  the  dominion  of  Pluto.     I  had  intended  to  add 

j  and  to  state  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  on  certain  points  .pertaining  to 

Ifc*  infernal  regions :  but  I  perceive  I  have  already  digressed  too  far  from  my  proposed 

object,  And  have  almost  lost  sight  of  the  junior  Platonic  school  which  first  suggested 

the**  remarks.     I  return  therefore  to  the  Platonists. 

Sect*  XVI II.  Those  who  read  what  we  have  brought  hitherto  forward  from  the 
rvenrda  of  antiquity,  will  I  think  perceive  that  learned  men  are  mistaken  in  supposing 
this  dogma  respecting  the  body  or  vehicle  of  departing  souls  to  be  the  invention  of  the 
:vnd   devised  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  maintaining  and 
defending  o*  tier  doctrines  to  which  they  were  devoted.    The  opinion,  or  if  you  will  the 
.  that  there  is  in  man  besides  the  rational  and  ethereal  soul  a  certain   cor* 
poreal  spirit*  which  in  the  case  of  most  persons  is  utterly  incapable  of  being  discon- 
nected  from   the  soul  after  death,  and  is  proof  against  every  tiling  except  certain 
nts  in  bell,  belongs  to  times  of  the  remotest  antiquity.    This  opinion  the 
,  who  were  fond  of  appearing  as  the  guardians  and  preservers  of  tie  earliest 
rtafri  extent  adopted  all  the  popular  superstition*,  in  some 
mprcte  remodelled  and  refined,  and  according  to  their  wont  accommodated  to  the 
other  precepts  of  the.  And  yet  they  did  not  all  enter  upon  this  task  in 

lie  same  way  :  whence  arose  the  variety  of  opinions  formerly  prevailing  among  them 
«.-  body  of  souls,  the  principal  of  which  are  enumerated  by  Proclus,  Comm.  In 
i<  rosnun,   PI  I.    3-0,     And  even  this  dissension,  if  til  ere 

sd  me  t<t  the  conviction  that  the  Platonists  did  not  arrive  at  this 
dogma  by  reasoning  and  reflection,  but  having  received  it  from  others,  endeavoured 
each  according  to  bis  notion,  to  make  it  Accord  and  harmonize  with  their  own  theories. 
,  us  is  every  where  apparent  from  bis  works,  had  u  ■■  pted  something  of 

the  kind  :  but  bad  accomplished  nothing.     Here  therefore   thi*  junior  school  found 
something  to  do.     But  to  remove  all  doubt  that  might  possibly  urise  on  the  mi 
shdi  now  prove  this  more  clearly  and  specifically.     The  Platonists,  then,  held  what 
was  handed  down  from  the  ancients  to  be  generally  recognized  and  md^sputabls,  that 
1  of  man  is  a  particle  of  the  celestial  etfeer,  but  at  the  same  lime  has  in  con- 
it  a  shade,  resembling  the  human  body,  with  winch  it  descends  to  the 
liter  death,  and  lastly  that  unless  punned  by  suitable  remedies  in  tl 
tha*  purification  after  death:  but  these  dogmas  were  variously  modified 

by  them  tod  interpreted  in  accordance  with  their  own  precepts      The  ancients  had 
originally   taught,  ns  we  have  seen   before,  that  the  soul  in  a  per) 
hnvtn  or  ether,  or  a  most  subtle  and  pure  fire.     But  the   I'hdanists  declared  the  soul 
to  be  more  noble  and  excellent  than  all  mutter,  and  to  he  a  part  and  member  of  that 
world  nroci  or  **  intelligible,"  in  which  there  is  no  plsoe  fl 

tod   himself     Consult,  as  one  example  for  aJI,  l'h'tinus  inbis 

book  lie  F><erntia  Animas,  Ennenci  4.  lib.  1.  p,  3G0.  3til.     In  combining  this  opinion 

thcre&rc  with  the  ancient  doctrine  they  asserted  that  the  soul  immediately  on  it* 

-  forth  from  the  intelligible  world  was  invested  by  God  in  heaven  with  a  celestial 

I  il  body,  which  afterwards  was  utterly  incapable  of  being  separated  from  it  ■. 


s^s^H 


300  '  the  soul's  celestial 

Incorporealists  (the  Pythagoreans  and  Platoniate)  with  that  of 

which  body  this  school,  as  Boetius  for  instance,  calls  the  ehmrioi  of  the  tool.  By  the 
means  they  kept  true  to  their  own  principles  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  revesssei 
they  entertained  for  antiquity.  For  if  this  dogma  be  adopted  it  will  be  nnsnihii  tool 
the*  soul  fire  and  ethereal  ierue,  on  account  of  the  immortal  bodj  which  God  asj 
associated  with  it :  and  yet  to  assert  notwithstanding,  that  it  is  better  and  bmss 
excellent  than  all  body.  Plotinus  in  his  first  book,  De  Dubus  Animss,  EnmeJ  4 
lib.  3.  cap.  15.  p.  383. 
rov,  cac  trUfia  lxti  i 

awfxara,  «c  ocov  av  t  _  w   _  _ 

world  proceed  first  into  heaven,  and  there  receiTing  a  body,  now  pase  through  itlats 
the  more  earthy  bodies,  to  whatever  length  they  extend."  Of  this  celestial  body  efts* 
soul  all  the  Platonists  speak  in  most  magnificent  terms.  This,  amy  they,  is  placed  eat 
of  ytviatQy  or  "  generation,"  and  yet  accompanies  souls  descending  to  generation :  me 
is  pure,  splendid,  and  devoid  of  all  dross  and  concretion  :  this  in  abort  is  coaasctea' 
with  the  soul  by  an  eternal  and  indissoluble  bond,  and  is  wholly  incapable  of  eitiactioB. 
For  according  to  their  opinion,  heaven  itself  from  which,  in  concurrence  win  tat 
above-mentioned; most  ancient  sages,  they  supposed  this  body  to  be  derived, ■  she 
body,  not  indeed  concrete  and  divisible,  but  most  pure  and  simple :  which  opbeoa, 
besides  Jamblichus,  whose  passage  I  have  already  quoted,  and  others,  Plotmos  that 
prince  of  the  Platonic  school  endeavours  to  confirm  by  many  subtle  arguments,  is  as) 
book  De  Cplo,  Ennead.  2.  lib.  1.  p.  96.  etc.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  some  mdividasb 
of  this  class  express  themselves  as  though  they  supposed  the  nature  of  the  soul  Madf  to 
consist  of  celestial  matter  or  to  be  nothing  more  than  pure  and  unmixed  fire.  Por- 
phyry in  his  Sententiae  ad  Intel ligibilia  Ducentes,  sect.  32.  p.  233.  "Orav  &  «<Xrrs>« 
dfiaraaSai  euo-ecuc.  avyrj  £npd  yivirai,  clctkioq  cat  avtyiXoc, "  But  when  it  (the  soul) 
endeavours  to  withdraw  from  its  nature,  it  becomes  a  dry  splendour,  without  shadow  or 
cloud.'*  And  probably  there  were  some  in  this  sect  who  were  unable  to  reach  so  nv 
by  contemplation  as  to  comprehend  the  real  opinion  of  their  masters  and  therefore 
adopted  the  ancient  doctrine  respecting  the  nature  of  the  soul.  But  whoever  atten- 
tively studies  their  principal  leaders  will  readily  perceive  that  in  other  la—flcs  they 
most  clearly  sejwrate  the  soul  itself  from  its  ethereal  body,  and  therefore  that  those 
who  give  any  other  interpretation  to  their  opinion  are  manifestly  in  error.  Some  of 
them  also  occasionally  assert  that  the  soul  is  altogether  destitute  of  all  body :  but  they 
by  no  means  differ  from  the  rest  in  the  matter  itselfj  but  only  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word  <r&pa,  or  "  body."  For  they  take  the  word  in  its  stricter  sense  and  merely  of 
those  things  which  consist  of  grosser  matter :  but  from  this  grosser  matter  they  except 
ether,  which  they  consider  too  noble  to  be  called  <r&paf  or  "  body ;"  agreeably  to 
which  opinion  they  can  pronounce  the  soul  to  be  destitute  of  all  body.  Neverthdea 
there  is  some  dissension  among  the  Platonists  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  celestial 
body.  For  some  suppose  it  to  be  associated  with  the  soul  by  God  himseht  Of  the 
opinion  was  Boetius,  who  is  well-known  to  have  been  a  Platonist :  in  lib.  3.  De  Coa* 
solat.  Philosoph.  p.  G9.  he  thus  addresses  God : 

Tu  caussis  animas  paribus,  vitasque  minores 
Provehis  et  levibus  sublimeis  curribus  aptans 
In  cerium,  terramque  seris. 

But  others  assert  that  the  soul  of  itself  assumes  this  body :  among  whom  rank  Plo- 
tinus, in  some  passages,  Porphyry,  Sententie,  p.  233.  Theophrastus  in  iEneas  Guana, 
in  the  Dialogue  De  Resurrectione,  p.  64.  and  others,  whose  names  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate.  But  this  disagreement  does  not  touch  the  main  point  of  the  question,  nor 
has  ever  given  rise  to  much  contention  and  controversy. 

Sect.  XIX.  These  philosophers  have  much  more  frequent  bickerings  with  each  other 
on  the  subject  of  the  other  body  or  vestment  of  the  soul.  -  They  all  agree  with  the 
ancients  that  a  certain  other  body  besides  the  celestial  and  ethereal  adheres  to  the 
rational  soul,  representing  the  human  form  and  figure :  and  this  body  they  not  only 
designate  bv  the  Homeric  name  ci^wXov,  but  also  like  the  poets  declare  it  to  be  a 
shade  and  similar  to  wind  and  vapour.  The  arguments  above  quoted  from  Philopomu, 
by  which  they  substantiate  this  opinion,  plainly  show  that  reason  did  not  compel 
them  to  adojrt  it,  but  rather  superstition  and  an  immoderate  veneration  for  antiquity. 
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Hence  ai  toon  as  they  are  required  to  give  a  clearer  exposition  of  their  ideas  upon  the 
nature  of  this  body,  they  generally  fly  off  into  as  many  opinions  as  they  can  number 
writers  of  any  name  and  dignity  among  them.  In  the  first  place  when  it  is  asked, 
what  b  the  cause  and  origin  of  this  body  and  who  unites  it  with  the  soul,  they  answer 
with  one  voice  that  the  soul  itself  assumes  and  adopts  it  For  it  is  one  of  the  leading 
precepts  of  this  philosophy  that  the  soul  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  acquiring  for 
itself  a  body  out  of  every  region  that  it  passes  through,  out  of  air',  fire,  ether,  earth. 
Theophrastus  the  Platonist,  in  ALneaa  Gozaws  in  the  Dialogue  entitled  Theophrnstus, 
p.  64.  thus  writes:  Totourwycai  rotrovTwv  i)  yf/vxti  trwu&rwv  t/«wiw\ara(,  £i  oowv 
rat  oimv  xwpi'wv  vapepgerat, "The  soul  is  invested  with  such  and  so  many  bodies,  as 
are  the  places  it  traverses."  To  him  add  Porphyry,  Sentential  ad  Int.  Ducent.,  sect. 
3-2.  p.  233.  who  explains  this  dogma  more  copiously',  Plotinus,  Proclus,  and  all  whose 
writings  have  come  down  to  us  :  "Qc  ydp,  says  Porphyry,  av  curing,  tvpinKti  aujfia, 
rait i  Kai  roTc  ouriiocc  CiWjUff/iivor,  "  For  as  the  soul  is  disposed  and  situated,  so  it 
finds  a  body  suitable  to  its  order  and  properties."  This  dogma,  the  force  of  which  was 
tint  comprehended  even  by  the  Platonists  themselves,  as  is  manifest  from  the  various 
ei  plications  of  it  which  they  ever}'  where  put  forth,  is  abstruse  and  difficult  to 
ho  understood  :  but  necessity  compelled  them  to  devire  something  of  the  kind. 
F  >r  they  neither  could  attribute  the  fabrication  of  this  body  to  God,  whom  they  pro- 
claimed to  be  most  friendly  to  souls,  and  to  be  himself  the  liest,  nor  to  matter,  of 
which  this  body  consisted :  wherefore  nothing  was  left  for  them  but  to  say,  that  the  soul 
iUeif  was  its  maker,  although  they  could  by  no  means  explain  the  manner  in  which  it 
performed  this  work.  So  far  they  are  concordant :  but  proceed  with  your  inquiries, 
sad  ask  them  for  something  more  plain  and  explicit  respecting  the  matter,  form,  and 
other  things  pertaining  to  this  body,  and  you  will  no  longer  find  any  agreement  or 
unanimity  among  them.  For  although  this  school  in  former  times  professed  the 
greatest  concord,  and  did  not  descend  to  public  controversies  and  graver  strife,  still  no 
■ret  of  philosophers  that  I  know  of  has  been  divided  into  so  many  discordant  opinions 
and  sentiments  as  these  Platonists.  Nor  is  this  greatly  to  be  wondered  at :  for  they 
followed  the  imagination  rather  than  reason  as  their  guide  in  philosophizing,  and  those 
*h  i  do  so  cannot  avoid  being  split  up  into  various  opinions.  The. chief  of  these 
o:  i.-iiuns  I  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  enumerate:  merely  premising  beforehand  that 
i!.i*  secondary  body  of  the  soul  is  not  designated  by  nil  of  them  by  the  same  name.  Most 
if  tlieni  call  it  iicu)\ov>  a  name  which  we  have  already  shown  to  ho  most  ancient : 
others,  however,  among  whom  are  Porphyry  and  Hierocles,  call  it  cuVtc,  others 
vvfi'pa,  others  +i»x»}  wvtw/iano),  as  Synesius,  in  his  book,  Do  Insomniis,  p.  137. 
And  from  these  names  arose  various  forms  of  expression  familiar  to  the  Platonists,  in 
the  exposition  of  which  any  one  will  easily  fall  into  error,  unless  he  be  acquainted 
*  ith  the  names. 

Sect.  XX.  The  space  from  heaven,  in  which  the  Platunists  toll  us  the  soul  first 

r*c*ives  its  immortal  body,  to  this  earth  of  ours,  in  which  it  is  united  to  the  earthly 

*>  *!*»,  is  immens>,  and  distributed  into  various  kinds  of  provinces  and  regions,  according 

to  the  \aricty  of  liodies  with  which  this  inter vul  is  tilled.     Consult  among  others, 

^yiwius,  De  InAoninii*,  p.  141.     While  the  soul  traverses  these  regions  in  its  descent 

to  thv  inrth  to  yi w<ric.  as  they  say,  it  cannot  help  adopting  a  body  from  them.     When 

'i  |*sma  through  the  region  of  the  sun,  it  a«*umcs  a  ImkIv  similar  to  the  sun ;  when 

tSfnujh  the  province  of  the  moon,  one  kindred  to  the  moon;  and  when  it  departs  hence 

'i'U>  the  free  and  open  air,  it  assume*  an  aerial  body ;  as  Porphyry,  among  others  has 

„-  ^pRsiIy  recorded  in  his  Sent  cutis'  ad  lntelligibil.  Ducent.  sect.  3*i.  p.  'JK3.    Hut  what 

4  ;        "the  nature  and  material  of  this  body,  which  the  soul  posseou*  in  addition  to  its  first 

**•!  witttial  one,  when  it  is  united  with  its  earthy  body  ?     Is  it  compounded  of  all  the 

*-nn«tts  of  the  regions  through  which  the  soul  passes?  or  dots  the  wml  on  entering  a 

f  .  '        *•»  frotinct*  adopt  a  now  body,  having  lost  the  former  one,  m  that  its  exterior  tunic 

*  •*>  of  one  kind,  and  of  a  simple  material.     This  question  is  the  subject  uf  a  grave 

*nd  tto«t  intricate  controversy  in  the  schools  of  the  Plntonfct*,  ns  appears  from  Proclus' 

™*  1.  Comm.  in  Timarum.  Platonis,  p.  311.  3'JO.     For  many  of  tliis  sect  consider  that 

*»  compounded  out  of  all  the  celestial  orha,  and  that  a  new  body  is  always  added  to 

^*  saul  on   entering  a   new  province,   in   the  same  way  n*  a    man   successively 

ft*  on   various   vestments,   which   cover  one  body.      See    Porphyry,    ibid.    sect. 

■■  p.  237.  where   he   calls  this   body,  irrcf'/Ki,   "  a  spirit,'*   u   U  riav  o^ai^Civ 
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is  betwixt  them.    First  therefore,  here  Is  a  plain  agreement  of 


awtXilaro,  "  which  the  soul  collected  from  the  ■phenk"    JEnmi  Gezarat,  in  )m 
Theophrastus,  p.  6*5.  2©  8k  <rwovftd&tc,  «  ecdotoaers,  cai  06  ycXolov  ilras  am  cW 
ri  dffiifiaTov  bv  ovtuq  <rw/xari    pqlimc  erv/iirXicf*&ai,  cat    i«wWUm»  tnl 
evppdiMiv,  d\Xo   dXXy,  *al  iroXXa  £pa  ovfiara  lirtvMiaSai,  **  Bat  that,  0 
Theophrastus,  seriously  assertest  these  things,  and  dost  not  consider  it  absurd  that  tht 
incorporeal  should  so  easily  be  enveloped  in  body,  and  that  they  should  be  fttad  and 
knitted  to  one  another,  and  it  should  be  invested  with  many  bodies  at  the  same  toss," 
But  others  seem  to  have  been  alarmed  at  the  difficulties  involved  in  such  a  doetriss, 
and  therefore  asserted  this  body  to  be  of  a  simple  nature  and  material ;  although  that 
again  are  wonderfully  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  cannot  easily  decide  to  vstf 
principle  or  element  it  is  to  be  referred.     It  would  be  neither  a  pleating  nor  proftatk 
task  to  recount  all  the  refined  and  subtle  opinions  of  this  insane  sect :  taffies  it  » 
observe  that  not  one  of  them  is  supported  by  any  species  of  argument,  the  whtfcs  of 
what  they  advance  amounting  to  nothing  more  than  mere  idle  surmise  and  coajtctam 
Nor  could  any  thing  better  be  expected  from  men  who  take  upon  them  to  adorn  pottfc 
fables  and  vulgar  superstitions  with  the  varnish  of  philosophy,  and  are  indebted  to  tot 
imagination  for  the  aid  which  they  ought  to  seek  from  reason  alone. 

Sect.  XXI.  If  you  now  inquire  as  to  the  form  of  this  body  you  will  but  tot 
opportunity  of  becoming  spectator,  and,  if  you  like,  the  arbiter  of  a  new  conflict. 
These  sages  agree  that  the  body  we  speak  of  can  be  changed  into  various  shapes  it  tbt 
will  of  the  soul  itself,  and,  as  we  have  above  seen  from  Philoponus,  sect  16.  at  cm 
time  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  man,  at  another  of  a  beast  or  other  animal,  althoogk 
generally  speaking  it  is  regarded  as  possessing  the  human  form.  The  earlier  philoso- 
phers attributed  the  human  form  alone  to  this  vestment  of  the  soul,  nor  do  I  think  it 
can  be  proved  from  any  passage  of  ancient  writers  that  in  the  more  remote  sgei  the 
soul  was  ever  supposed  to  be  capable  of  assuming  the  figure  of  a  dog,  lion,  wolf,  or 
other  animal.  But  the  Platonists  rejected  none  of  the  rumours  and  fables  of  the 
credulous  multitude,  and  therefore  as  they  knew  that  stories  were  every  where  aflott 
of  spectres  going  about  in  the  form  of  wolves  or  other  animals,  and  doing  violence  to 
men,  they  considered  thut  these,  in  like  manner,  were  by  no  means  to  be  repudiated 
by  them,  but  so  tempered  and  modiBed  as  not  to  militate  against  their  own  precepts, 
Hence  they  taught  that  the  exterior  form  of  the  soul  always  corresponds  to  its  interior 
state :  that  most  souls  represent  the  human  form  :  but  yet  that  some  more  corrupt  sad 
prone  to  evil  desires  than  the  rest  appear  in  the  resemblance  of  those  beasts  the  vices 
of  which  they  imitated  in  this  life :  the  cruel  and  tyrannical  bearing  the  image  of 
the  lion,  the  intemperate  and  voracious  of  the  wolf,  the  libidinous  of  the  gost 
Whether  all  the  philosophers  of  this  sect,  however,  were  addicted  to  this  opinion,  I 
would  not  undertake  to  say.  They  agree  also  with  each  other  as  to  the  cause  tad 
origin  of  this  form.  For  they  all  admit  that  the  soul  itself  impresses  it  upon  the  body 
by  its  own  inherent  faculty  of  imagination  :  that  is,  that  the  soul  is  excited  by  the  lore 
of  bodies :  that  this  love  causes  it  copiously  to  attract  a  humid  spirit :  that  by  this 
grosser  spirit  it  becomes  visible  :  and,  lastly,  that  the  imagination  of  the  soul  intervene! 
and  confers  upon  the  body  such  n  form  as  corresponds  to  its  own  interior  affection.  In 
recounting  these  opinions  I  am  aware  I  shall  appear  to  be  detailing  the  most  monstrous 
and  improbable  absurdities  to  those  who  admit  of  nothing  except  what  they  see  tap- 
ported  by  reasoning  and  argument :  but  that  I  am  attributing  nothing  to  this  sect 
which  is  foreign  to  their  discipline  may  be  proved  by  innumerable  testimonies  from 
their  works.  Let  those  who  are  sceptical  upon  the  matter  consult  the  passages  of 
Philoponus  quoted  by  Dr.  Cud  worth,  and  compare  them  with  Porphyry,  in  his  Sen- 
tential, sect.  3*2.  p.  233.  and  De  Antra  Nymphar.  p.  257.  in  the  latter  of  which  passages 
he  says  amongst  other  things :  Kai  rdc  yi  ^tXotrwfidTov^  vypbv  ro  wvev/ia  iftXrt- 
/icvac  fraxvvtiv  rovro  £c  vcotof  vypbv  ydp  iv  d'tpi  waxovStv  vte)oc,  trvpicraraC 
traxvvSivTOC  o*e  iv  avTaiQ  tov  vypov  wXcova<r/io7,  opardc  yivtaxai,  "Cherishing 
a  love  of  bodies  and  attracting  to  themselves  a  humid  spirit,  they  condense  this 
like  a  cloud  :  for  moisture  in  the  air  by  condensation  forms  a  cloud :  and  the  spirit 
in  them  being  in  like  manner  condensed  through  a  redundance  of  moisture,  they  become 
visible."  With  respect  to  the  time,  however,  when  the  soul  receives  the  faculty  of 
thus  forming  the  aerial  body  it  is  invested  with,  there  is  some  disagreement  among 
these  philosophers.  Some  suppose  the  tool  to  be  always  in  possession  of  this  virtue, 
nnd  therefore  to  be  capable  of  assuming  various  forms  even  previously  to  its  conjunction 
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most  religion  &  philosopher^  with  Christianity,  in 


thy  and  mortal  body,     Among  these  must  bo  rankod  Porphyry,  to  wy 

■em,  as  ii  evident  from  the  passages  above  indicated.     But  other* 

I  the  soul  does  not  acquire  this  faculty  till  it  i^  niweimed  with  the  earthy 

contracted  various  impurities  and  enr  porenl  propensities,  and 

:.<  r  and  more  vigorous  power  of  imagination,  It  then  becomes 

i    whatever   form*    it    pleases.     A§  far  as  the   Obscure   ph  myology 

these  masters  trill  enable  me  to  judge,,  the  great  majority  of  this  sect 

latter  opinion.     From  this  dissension  flowed  another  controversy, 

say  only  a  word  or  two,  respecting  spectres  wandering  about  the  ttpul- 

I«i<t.     For  some  held  these  spectiv  <jf  dead  mentor  fn 

while  others,  Ofl  the  contrary,  asserted  that  they  were  of  a  twofold  kind, 
[  to  the  order  of  demons  or  souls  not  yet  associated  with  bodies,  the  i 
ilv  released  from  the  body.     Nay,  some  were  bold  enough  to  declare  that 
ription  of  spectres  could  be  distingu  each  Dim*  by  certain 

So  true  it  ts,  that  there   is  nothing  which  superstition   leaves 

The  slate  of  the  aerial  body  after  the  dissolution  of  the  earthy  and 

fiite  of  the  soot  which  it  invests,  are  also  the  subjects  of  many 

„ and  subtle  questions  among  these  philosophers;  as  cannot  but  he  well 

one  conversiint  with  the  affairs  and  institutions  of  the  Christian  coni- 

carlier  ages.     One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  following : 

lot  the  w> called  images  or  aerial  bodies  are  capable  of  being  separated 

L  so  that  it  can  depart  free  and  unshackled  to  the  pure  ether.     The  prin- 

of  this  school,  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Ilierodcs,  and  many  other 

ion  has  the  power  of  destroying  the  bond  of  the  celestial  and  aerial  body 

:ercia*a  and  purgations,  and  orf  soul,  that  on  the  extinction 

,  it-hlso  divests  itself  of  this  other  body,  and  clothed  in  that  splendid 

ith  which  it  was  formerly  united  in  heaven,  proceeds  to  the  mansions  of 

As  One  example  for  all  I  shall  bring  forward  Hierodes,  Comm.  in  Aurea 

thagorss,  p,  227.  especially  as  I   perceive  this  passage  of  his  is  not  at  all 

interpreters :    Uv^ayopit i}c  aywyi/c  to  Tripae,  ©Xoee  ct*  oX<ur  ewe- 

rpoc  Tf)i'  r*5v  Stivv  dyfc$<  p/fty,  Ttrftrasi  d  rot' Zttivf'rmv 

l*UT*\tw6  Iff,  K.'il     III  N  TOVTlH    I 

Ol,   Iff  ol    TtoV  *fn\f}ftQ$W£  nywVMV 

The  end  of  the  I'  •  come  wholly  winged  for  the 

I  participation  of  divine  goods,  that  when  the  period  of  death  arrives,  the 

f  philosopli  th,  nnd  put 

tf  may  be  ready  for  the  h  urney.1*     In  these  words,  it  ought  to  be 

I  of  all,  that  HieroclcS  declares  that  a  wise  man,  when  he  dies,  not 

mtftmt  torfy,  but  also  its  #wf"c,  or  itainre.     But  this  name  is  emp 

'  lie  rest  of  the  Flatonists  to  designate  the  aerial  body,  which  no 

loctnne,  the  soul  assumes  from  the  air*  prior  to  its  descent  into  the  mortal 

C  wfprjftX^ua,  **  slid  I -like  covering/*  as  Synesius  calls  itT  De  I  tisom- 

And  this  opinion,  1  confess,  approaches  very  closely  to  the  most  ancient 

as  we  have  already  seen,  taught  that  the  souls  of  heroes  and  great 

i  the  shade  or  image  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  straightway  ascend  to  the 

The  same  idea  was  entertained 'by  this  sect  in  respect  to  the 

Is,  which  like  the  ancients  they  doomed  to  a  painful  purgation 

ifter  dentil,  and  imagined  that  such  souls  were  not  released  from 

|  prjson  till  all  concretion  contracted  from  the  air  and  other  elements  was 

oved  from  them*     And  in  this  matter  again  they  follow  the  am 

os  have  been  inquired  into  above.     Hut  from  these  main  props  and  pillars 

Hue  hcIlimj],  and  their  followers,  not  a  few  dlnsented,  for  example  Jam- 

tus,  and  others,  who  held  that  thi*  image  is  never  cast  oft  by 

r  being  purified  and  divested  of  nil  rfee  and  stain*  accompanies  it 

•    blessed   abodes.     In    the   time   of   Plottnua   a   controversy    was 

iged  in  on  this  matter,  as  is  manifest  from  his  book,  Quod  Ens  untim 

ul  totom  est  ubiqne,  Ennead.  *5.  lib,  4.  cap.  1*5.  p.  G59*     I  have  not  met 

these  philosophers  who  has  attempted  to  set  forth  nnd  defend  this  dogma 

.sly  and  elaborately  than  Syneaius,  and  therefore  I  shall  appeal  to  this 
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this ;  That  the  most  consummate*  happiness,  and  highest  per- 


author  in  particular  for  testimonies  confirmatory  of  what  I  bar©  just  stated.  fysissn, 
then,  does  not  absolutely  deny  it  to  be  possible  for  the  soul  on  its  departure  ts  lit 
upper  regions  to  lay  aside  all  corporeal  concretion  :  on  the  contrary  to  admits  that  til 
boon  may  perha|>s  have  been  granted  to  one  or  two  by  the  blessing  of  God  sad  tinaes) 
the  influence  of  sacred  exercises :  Ka2  rovro  ukv  M  Kai  d§ strip*)  impmw  sV  yhmn 
rtXtrijc  gal  Stov,  De  Insomniis,  p.  13.  Bat  he  denies  notwithstanding  that  say  m 
can  look  forward  to  such  felicity,  since  the  image,  according  to  his  opinion,  dams  si 
the  soul  in  its  ascent,  and  remains  its  inseparable  companion,  p.  1411.  Ow  yap  osssjr 
tic  rdc  ffoWpac  dvdytiv  louts  rijv  Ut&sv  jfrcouo*av  fvmv,  dXXd  §1  n  mai  i%  rssir 
cat  ri/c  aipoQ  <4rporijroc  tic  ri)v  f  jAmXajt^v  puny  laxav*  ranottaa,  wpv  ffl 
yrfivov  dfxfuaavSat  dXvf ©c,  M  For  it  appears  to  carry  np  to  the  celestial  suhsiis 
only  the  nature  which  comes  from  thence,  but  also  whatever  it  attracted  to  this  isa 
nature  from  the  extremity  of  fire  and  air  in  its  descent,  before  it  was  clothed  in  hs 
shell.**  This  opinion  be  first  proves  by  a  twofold  argument :  first  by  a  certain 
from  those  called  the  Chaldaic  or  Zoroaster's,  which  were  always  of  imi 
in  this  school.    Wc  give  the  verses  themselves : 

Ov  t$  rife  6X»c  Kpty*??  okv^oKov  aaroXctyst, 
'AAAd  Kai  «W«iXy  fiiplc  tic  t6ttov  dfiftfdovra. 

Nee  jam  materia!  fsscem  in  pnerupta  relinquas, 
Quin  pars  idolo  splendenti  in  sede  relicta  est. 

For  he  does  not  doubt  but  that  t6woq  in  these  words  means  the  celestial  habitatkft  t* 
which  all  well-constituted  souls  are  destined  to  go.  He  then  brings  forward  aa 
argument  to  confirm  what  I  have  stated,  alleging  it  to  be  most  consistent  with  tnsa, 
that  those  things  which  come  into  a  communion  of  the  same  nature,  enter  into  sb 
indissoluble  association,  especially  if  they  are  allied  and  kindred  to  that  nature:  Kti 
\6yov  I'  Slv  t\li  r&  Koivwvi\<TavTa  dtacwCt  Kai  **C  ?v  evvrtXivavra,  aifrsi  rs* 
T&iraatv  atrxiTa  ilvai  Kai  pdXtara  o*c  U  ytir6v<av  *;  X"Pa*  KaSawtp  rip  Jfdfc 
lari  Ttf  KuxXift  cut  par  l,  Kai  ov%  wtrrcp  yfj  ruv  Svti*v  rd  iexaroy,  "  For  it  standi 
with  reason  that  those  things  which  come  into  a  participation  of  the  same  nature  and 
coalesce  into  one,  arc  not  destitute  of  all  habitude  and  relation  towards  each  other, 
especially  those  which  are  neighbouring  in  place;  in  the  same  way  as  fire  n  sert 
adjoining  to  circumfuaed  body,  and  not  as  earth  the  lowest  of  all  things."  Now  if  it 
should  be  objected  that  upon  this  hypothesis  corporeal  dross  and  impurity  are  admitted 
into  that  place  from  which  all  impurity  ought  to  be  absent,  our  philosopher  repbei  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  feared,  for  whatever  is  of  a  worse  condition  in  the  body  of 
the  soul,  provided  only  it  obeys  the  better  part,  acquires  a  more  excellent  nataressd 
becomes  similar  to  ether.  After  this  exposition  he  concludes  that  he  has  no  wish  ts 
obtrude  this  opinion  upon  others :  but  yet  that  all  must  admit  it  to  be  unqnnbas- 
able  that  the  celestial  body  which  the  soul  brings  from  ether  returns  thither  with  it : 
Kai  a-KUTTiiv  titan  Kai  wcorivccv  rijv  &  Ut7$tv  f/Kovtrav  ev/tariK^v  evtiar, 
ovttpia  prjxavrj  Kara  pvtriv  dviovtrtjc  ^XVC'  /")  ou  avvcgapai  rov  vrmpant 
avaaranav  koX  toiq  ttAmpat;  Ivappotr&yrjai,  rovr  iariv  tic  rrjv  otuiaw  fvew 
wtTicip  dvax^nvat,  "This  maybe  believed  or  disbelieved:  but  as  to  that  corporeal 
substance  which  comes  from  thence,  it  is  impossible  but  that  when  the  soul  sgraeablr 
to  its  nature  returns  upwards ;  arising  from  its  fell  it  ascends  along  with  it  and  a 
united  with  the  celestial  spheres,  that  is,  is  restored  to  its  own  nature.**  These  paewges 
show  what  was  strictly  and  properly  meant  by  those  who  held  the  image  or  body  of  the 
soul  to  accompany  it  in  its  ascent  to  heaven.  They  supposed  that  this  body  is  con- 
pounded  of  the  various  elements,  air,  fire,  earth,  etc.  and  therefore  that  a  distinction  b 
to  be  made  in  it  between  the  matter  which  is  kindred  to  ether,  such  as  air  and  fire,  and 
the  grosser  matter  such  as  earth  and  all  that  encompasses  the  earth  :  that  the  nobler 
matter  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  celestial  body  of  the  soul,  as  to  put  on  its 
nature  and  to  be  henceforward  incapable  of  separation  from  it,  but  that  the  remsiniaf 
dross  or  vXj?,  the  heavier  and  denser  matter,  is  separable  and  ought  to  be  removed  bj 
severe  contemplation  and  expiations  during  life,  as  otherwise  the  soul  will  be  deprived 
of  its  celestial  habitation  and  felicity  and  doomed  to  undergo  the  most  exquisite  tor- 
turn  after  death. 
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that   human   nature  is  capable  of,  oonmsteth  Dot  in  a 

XXII I.  It  is  the  constant  and  concordant  opinion  of  antiquity,  that  souls 
from  the  bonds  of  the  earthy  body  depart  into  ftfQCt  or  the  lower  world  j 

da  of  wise  men  and  heroes  put  off  the  image  itself  together  with  the  mortal 
d  after  death  are  im mediately  transferred  to  the  gods,  although  the  image  or 
soul  descends  to  the  dominions  of  Pluto :    but  that  the  ordinary  and  vulgar 

roceed  along  with  the  image  to  this  subterranean  abode,  where  those  which  are 
are  subjected  to  various  kinds  of  torments  for  their  purification,  while  the  rest, 

do  deeply  criminal  and  imbued  with  inveterate  and  ineradicable  sin  are  tortured 

er  la  sting  punishments:  on  the  whole  of  which  matters  we  hare  largely  e«m- 
above'    The  Platonists,  ever  anxious  to  appear  as  the  strict  and  rigid  pre*  > 

ancient  dogma*  and  tradition*,  did   not  venture  to  controvert  any   pail  fit?  this 

as  is  evident  from  the  passages  of  Philopnnus  cited  by  Dr„  Cud  worth,  and  if  tin* 
required,  or  the  present  opportunity  would  permit,  might  easily  be  confinm  I 
otin us,  Synesius,  and  many  others,  But  the  diversity  of  their  opinions  Upon 
altera  relating  to  the  soul  gave  rise  to  some  discord  among  them  even  in  respect 

subject :  and  moreover;  the  philosophy  they  professed  did  not  allow  of 
I  to  every  thing  that  had  been  handed  down  from  antiquity,  especially  by  the 
Hence  it  became  requisite  for  them  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  remodelling 
aid  opinions  and  expounding  them  agreeably  to  their  own  discipline,  I  am 
toeed  to  go  into  endless  detail  and  repeat  all  that  I  have  met  with  In  their 
on  these  matters,  but  shall  content  myself  with  a  few  points  healing  more 
than   the  rest  upon  our  present  inquiry.     On  the  souls  of  those  who  had 

ed  purgation  in  this  life,  there  was  no  great  difference  of  opinion  among  them  : 
all  agreed  that  these  are  despatched  into  a  dark  and  dismal  region!  where  such 
moderately  sinned  are  purged  and  purified,  while  the  rest,  as  having  exceeded 
ds  in  transgression,  endure  the  most  severe  and  dreadful  punishments,     This 

e  indeed  seemed  to  clash  with  that  precept  of  their  schoul  which  denies  the 

:  the  souPs  being  in  place,  and  consequently  of  its  locomotion  t  but  they 

they  sufficiently  met  this  difficulty  by  declaring  "that  the  soul  is  said  to  be  in 

reason  of  it*  presiding  over  the  image  which  resides  there.     Porphyry,  Soft* 

ad  Intel Ugibih  Ducent.  sect.  3*2.  p»  232*  OBrw  err!  I*  ftav  iTfai  larl  f  t'XJ?. 

wpottrrtttit  ttftiXov,  ftWj'  ujy  txovrag  ilvm  iv  row^i,  '*  So  also  Co  be  in 
asserted  of  the  soul,  when  it  presides  over  the  idol  or  image,  which  is  of  such 

■e  as  to  eaiit  ;ms,  Ennead.  5,  lib.  4,  cap.  IB,  p.  659,    And 

jreting  this  descent  of  the  soul  into  the  lower  world  and  the  punishments  there 
;  it  according  to  the  principles  of  their  own  philosophy,  the  disciples  of  the 

c  school  display  considerable  subtlety.     They  maintain  that  the  soul,  on  erncr^- 

n  the  body,  is  encumbered  with  many  humid  and  heavy  vapours,  which  are 
>y  their  own  gravity  to  the  earth  and  subterraneous  places:  that  in  these  places 

e>  of  the  ancients  must  be  supposed  to  be  situated  :  and  consequently  that  the 
ng  b<mnd  and  united  to  Its  image,  of  necessity  descends  into  this  infernal  abode 

rrth  it :  see  Porphyry,  ibid,  p*  232*  and  compare  the  same  author  in  his  Do 

tymphar,  p.  257.  25fl.  "Esrii  £i,  says  he  in  the  former  passage,  hnutt  th  jSapu 

r.ii  iVuypov  a\p'i   riv  inroytiutv  r6Vw*>,  otrw  sal  if  ^rv\t)  Xiyttai  \vpiiv 

p,  **  Since  the   heavy  and  moist  spirit  reaches  the  subterranean  places*  the 

*aid  to  descend  under  the  earth."     The  manner  in  which  they  it* 

to  explain  the  nature  of  the  punishments  to  which  polluted  souls  are  exposed 

regions,  is  evident  from  the  passages  of  Philopenus  adduced  by  Dt,  Cud- 

sect.   16*     On  this  subject  the  dissension  among  these  philosophers  Is  wry 

and  all  arises  out  of  their  disagreement  respecting  the  nature  of  the  image  or 

t  derived  from  the  air  and  stars.     For  those  who  held  this  image  or  at  least  a 

of  it  to  be  so  intimately  connected  with  the  ethereal  body  of  the  soul  as  to  he 

ncapable  of  separation  from  it,  supposed  that  souls  on  the  completion  of  their 

!  purgation,  carry   this  image  with  them  to  the  habitations  of  the  blessed  t 

the  others  who  believed  it  to  be  possible  for  the  aerial  to  be  disconnected  from 

ereai  body,  maintained  that  the  image  either  remains  in  the  lower  wot: 
up  and  down  on  the  earth  and  especially  about  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  till  it  is 
issolved  and  annihilated*     But  when  the  question  came  to  the  souls  of  great 

d  in  particular  of  philosophers,  this  sect  was  agitated  by  somewhat  graver  div 

a,     The  ancients  indeed,  aa  we  have  already  seen,  although  they  supposed  the 
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separate  state  of  souls,  stripped  naked  from  all  body,  and  having 
no  manner  of  commerce  with  matter,  as  some  high-flown  ; 

minds  of  heroes  and  illustrious  men  to  be  immediately  received  into  heaven, 
nevertheless  that  their  sentient  souls  become  denixens  of  the  subterranean  e 


In  this  opinion  there  was  something  which  the  junior  Platonists,  if  they  wishes'  li 
remain  true  to  the  principles  of  their  own  discipline,  could  not  wholly  adopt.    Hence 
they  were  obliged  to  devise  some  method  of  reconciling  themselves  with  the  sneiesfj. 
The  assertors  of  the  possibility  of  the  soul's  separation  from  its  image  or  aerial  holy, 
found  this  task  comparatively  easy:    for  they  declared  that  the  soul  of  a  wise  nan 
ascends  to  heaven,  but  that  its  image  proceeds  to  the  lower  regions :  which  indeed 
approximates  very  closely  to  the  ancient  doctrine.    But  a  greater  difficulty  pjistirted 
itself  to  those  who  maintained  that  the  image  is  altogether  incapable  of  being  detached 
from  the  soul :  hence  they  had  recourse  to  the  signification  of  the  word  eTAfft  and  har- 
rowed from  philology  the  aid  which  philosophy  denied  them  :  oT£ij£,  said  the?,  M  the 
same  as  aufyc  "  obscure,"  and  therefore  when  a  wise  man's  soul  m  stated  to  be  tw  ftse, 
it  means  "  that  it  exists  separately  or  in  a  manner  unknown  to  ns."    Both  these 
opinions  are  touched  upon  by  Plotinus,  among;  others,  Ennead.  6.  fib.  4.  cap.  If.  p. 
659.  T6  ft  «c  $Sov  yivtcSai,  d  piv  Iv  r<f  dciftc,  re  yupig  Xtyeroi, H  If  the  name  of 
hades  means  something  hidden,  to  go  into  hades  is  nothing  more  than  to  he  apart,--— 
it  £c  ravrcXwc  \vtnit  <pt\o<To!pia  rb  efttAoy  cat  d*i\0oi  ro  tiZmkov  *Iq  rov  x4se 
toitov  povov,  al'Tt)  &  ra3apt*c  iv  r<f  vojjrtp,  oWivoc  igppn/iii'ov  avrsjc,  "but  if 
philosophy  altogether  dissolves  the  image*  this  proceeds  to  the  worse  place  alone,  bet 
the  soul  itself  lives  in  the  intelligible  world,  nothing  being  taken  away  from  it"   Itt 
derivation  of  the  word  tjfSrjc  from  dtt£f}c  is  frequently  met  with  among  the  asoenti, 
and  we  are  informed  by  Methodius  in  Photius,  Biblioth.  cod.  234.  p.  923.  that  it  wu 
also  adopted  by  Origen.     This  passage  of  Plotinus  led  Dr.  Cudworth  to  saj  above, 
sect.  15.  that  this  philosopher  in  asserting  it  to  be  possible  for  the  soul  to  be  divested 
of  all  body,  dissents  from  the  rest  of  the  Platonists  and  especially  from  Porphyry. 
But  on  carefully  comparing  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  the  other  masters  of  tan  lect 
with  each  other,  it  will  easily  be  perceived  that  their  difference  lies  in  the  words  slone. 
For  Plotinus  does  not  affirm  that  the  soul  on  quitting  this  earthy  body  loses  all  bodj, 
but  sneaks  expressly  of  the  tiSuXov  only :  which  the  whole  sect  of  Platonists  is  acaav 
tomed  to  distinguish  from  the  celestial  and  ethereal  vestment  of  the  souL    Beside*,  bt 
lays  down  nothing  positively,  but  withholds  his  assent  and  merely  points  out  a  way  by 
which  the  difficulty  started  among  the  Plntonists  on  the  subject  of  the  soul*  descent 
into  hell  may  be  got  rid  of,  whatever  opinions  they  may  entertain  with  regard  to  iti 
state  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body.     I  own,  indeed,  he  places  the  soul  of  the  wis) 
man  on  its  departure  from  the  body  in  what  the  Platonists  call  the  von  no? ,  or  "  intel- 
ligible" world,  to  which  these  philosophers  deny  all  access  to  bodies.    But  setting  ssde 
that  they  do  not  always  employ  the  word  vor^rbQ  in  the  same  sense,  but  sometime* 
attach  to  it  a  wider  and  sometimes  a  more  restricted  signification,  and  that  the  whole 
of  Plotinus'  doctrine  on  the  subject  is  obscure  and  almost  inexplicable;  this  philosopher 
does  not  seem  to  take  away  all  body  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  rational  world.    For, 
Ennead.  6.  lib.  7.  cap  10.  p.  702.  he  gravely  argues  that  the  animals  living  in  it  sre  sot 
destitute  of  horns,  nails,  and  other  members  of  the  kind  :  which  certainly  would  be 
very  amubing  and  more  worthy  of  a  simpleton  than  a  philosopher  if  he  bad  befiered 
these  animals  to  be  devoid  of  all  body  and  nothing  but  empty  shadows  or  notice* 
Still  I  will  not  on  that  account  deny  that  there  ever  was  a  Platonist  who  supposed  it 
possible  for  the  soul  to  be  gradually  divested  even  of  its  celestial  body  :  for  I  know  tab 
school  abounds  with  men  who  indulge  in  the  wildest  theories,  and  talk  with  the  utmost 
confidence  upon  matters  of  which  they  Jiave  not  the  slightest  comprehension.    Bat  I 
do  maintain,  that  if  any  one  of  them  ever  thought  in  this  wise,  he  deviated  from  the 
common  opinion  of  his  order,  and  professed  a  doctrine  altogether  repugnant  to  the 
fundamental  precepts  of  Platonism  on  the  nature  of  the  soul.    That  Plotinus  enter- 
tained no  such  notion  is  shown  by  his  words,  Ennead.  4.  lib.  9.  cap.  7.  p.  455.  where  he 
declares  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  soul  always  tov  acffSnrov  ptTakaftP&vtiv,  "  to  par- 
take of  the  sensible  nature." 

Sect  XXIV.  The  precepts  of  these  philosophers  upon  the  mode  of  purging  the  epul 
during  its  connexion  with  the  mortal  body  and  upon  the  effect  of  this  purgation,  are 
again  so  numerous  and  diversified  as  not  to  admit  of  being  comprised  in  a  few  peg*1. 
Porphyry,  according  to  the  testimony  of  St  Augustine,  De  Civitatc  Dei,  lib.  10.  cap* 
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all  nges  have  been  apt  to  conceit.      For  such  amongst  the 
los'jplierd  (mu]  Platoniato  too)  was  Plotinus;5  the  unevenncaa 

torn,  7*  op  p.  recorded  at  the  clow  of  hi*  first  book,  Ori  the  Return  of  the 

i to  one  opinion  had  yet  been  received,  containing  a  universal  method  of 

iihvi  by  any  moat  true  philosophy,  or  by  the  custom*  ami  discipline 

r  the  system  of  the  Chaldeans,  or  by  any  other  method,  and  that  no 

!  had  come  to  his  knowledge  from  historical  Inquiry.™   This  is  said'with  the 

h  -   nor  does  he  indeed  except  the  very  sect  to  which  he  himself  belonged, 

r  although  all  the  masters  of  this  school  proclaim  that  the  soul  is  to  be  purified  and 

'  '  exhort  their  disciples  to  commence  and  complete  this  purgation,  lest  they 

nd  into  hades  after  the  death  of  the  body,  still  it  is  incredible  how  much 

Ihej  disagree  when  they  come  to  seek  for  the  means  most  adapted  for  the  furtheranc 

of  tliis  object.     I  have  no  intention  of  enumerating  their  various  opinions!  but  sh 

content  myself  with  observing,  that  some  enjoin  one  and  others  two  kinds  of  purgation  : 

which  dissension  ia  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact,  that  some  maintain  and  others  deny  the 

r  of  the  separation  of  the  image  from  the  soul.     The  farmer  merely  require  of 

i  followers  to  purge  the  celestial  soul  and  to  present  it  free  and  pure  from  the  con- 

i  of  the  image :  while  the  latter  decide  that  in  the  first  place  the  celestial  body 

I  fitter  wards  the  aerial  body  or  image  is  to  be  purified  :  and  as  these  two  bodies  are 

i  different  nature,  they  are  obliged  to  prescribe  a  twofold  description  of  purgation. 

i'here  are  a  great  many  other  points  still  remaining*  which  might  I 

on  in  relation  to  these  matters;  especial ly  if  1  were  disposed  to  compare  the 

fthe  undent  Christians  with  the  precepts  of  the  Platonist*  and  to  point  out  f 

degree  of  affinity  between  them.     But  1  fear  I  have  already  digressed  so  far  from  my 

main  object  as  to  have  exhausted  the  patience  of  many  of  my  readers.    I  shall  lK 

I  a  few  words  upon  what  I  consider  to  lie  the  chief  advantages  to  be  derived 
bf  them  from  these  copious  remarks.     In  the  first  pfiet,  I  fa  KTJ,  they  will  show  that 
those  Platonic  philosophers  who  flourished  in  the  early  ages  of  Christ  inn  ity  are  not 
sack  men  as  many  suppose  them  to  be,  ingenious,  wise,  subtle,  and  acute,  with  whom 
sound  argument  is  every  thing,  and  fancy  and  rash  conjecture  nothing.     For  who  can 
entertain  a  very  high  conception  of  philosophers  who  recklessly  adopt  all  the  opinions 
of  the  vulgar,  and  then  tax  their  ingenuity  to  devise  the  means  of  combining  the  most 
ai*ttrd  superstitions  and  conceits  with  their  own  doctrines.     For  my  own  port,  as  I 
avowed  at  the  very  outset,  so  far  from  regarding  these  Platonists  as  discreet  and  consi- 
derate men,  I  hold  them  to  be  superstitious,  trilling,  credulous,  and  fanatical,  who 
fancied  themselves  qualified   bo   reconcile  old   wives'  fables  with  the  dogmas  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  and  to  establish  ■  sort  of  concord  between  the  absurd  religions  t 
tbe  common  people  and  the  Platonic  precepts.     And  as  to  their  discipline  itself, 
although  it  contains  some  tilings  not  altogether  deserving  of  contempt,  for  even  the 
Phrygians  do  not  always  rave,  I  should  pronounce  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  jumbk 
of  heterogeneous  opinions  compiled  from  the  dogmas  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras,  the 
precepts  of  the  ancient  oriental  philosopher*,  and  the  delusive  vagaries  of  misguided 
•nd  distempered  minds.     In  the  second  place,  I  eon  rider  it  to  be  evident  from  these 
remarks,  that  the  earliest  Christian  fathers  did  not  derive  all  that  they  are  common!; 
fcud  to  have  derived  from  the  schools  of  the  Platonists.    I  agree  with  those  who  chart 
the  major  portion  of  these  fathers  with  too  great  a  partiality  for  the  Platonic  philo 
tophv  :  but  t  deny  that  they  are  all  guilty  of  this  fault,  nor  can  1  believe  that  every 
thing  which  they  have  in  common  with  the  Platonists  ij  Platonic  and  transferred  from 
timdcmy  to  the  Christians.     For  many  things  which  are  regarded  as  Platonic  in 
their  books  nnd  opinions,  belong  to  the  ancient  popular  traditions  which  were  diffused 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  long  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  were  retained 
by  the  Christiana  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  holier  discipline  they  had  adopted. 
For  os  the  Ptatonists  endeavoured  to  amalgamate  whatever  had  been  formerly  handed 
down  by  the  poets  and  received  by  the  multitude,  with  the  precepts  of  philosophy  ; 
•  Lians  also  rejected  none  of  the  public  opinions  of  the  people  among  wh 
were  not  openly  repugnant  to  their  own  principles*  but  combined  the 
Ihi  best  of  their  power  with  the  new  religion.     No  nation  embraced  the  Chii 

■•id  chaste  a  form  as  not  to  retain  some  admixture  of  ancestral  super- 
stations  and  fiction*.     Of  tbe  other  advantages  to  be  derived  from  these  remarks  I  shall 
-peak,  «s  they  cannot  but  be  obvious  to  the  intelligent  render. 
*  We  have  seen  iq  the    preceding  note,  sect.  18.  that  injustice  is  ben  J  one  (•> 
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and  unsafeness  of  whose  temper  may  sufficiently  appear  from 
hence,  that  as  he  conceived  human  souls  might  possibly  ascend 
to  so  high  a  pitch,  as  quite  to  shake  off  commerce  with  all  body ; 
so  did  he  on  the  other  hand  again  imagine,  that  they  might  also 
descend  and  sink  down  so  low,  as  to  animate  not  only  the  bodies 
of  brutes,  but  even  of  trees  and  plants  too ;  two  inconsistent 
paradoxes ;  the  latter  whereof  is  a  most  prodigious  extravagancy, 
which  yet  Empedocles  (though  otherwise  a  great  wit)  seems  to 
have  been  guilty  of  also,  from  those  verses  of  his  in  Athenous:* 

"HAif  7<&p  wot   lydt  ytvSfiqv  covpw  rt  e<Spof  rt, 
Odfxvoc  t   olwSc  re  Kal  tiv  akl  IXXoiroc.  ix^C" 

And  among  the  Jews,  the  famous  Maimonides  was  also  of  this 
persuasion,  it  being  a  known  aphorism  of  his,  in  his  great  work 
rrn  vt  5)13  pw  Knrr  D^ynro :  "  That  in  the  world  to  come  (or  state 
of  consummate  happiness)  there  shall  be  nothing  at  all  of  body, 
but  pure  incorporeity."  Upon  which  account,  being  accused  as 
a  denier  of  the  resurrection  (an  article  as  well  of  the  Jewish  as 
of  the  Christian  faith)  he  wrote  that  book  entitled,  Iggereth 
Teman,7  purposely  to  purge  himself,  and  to  reconcile  those  two 
assertions  together,  which  he  doth  after  such  a  manner,  as  that 
there  should  be  indeed  a  resurrection,  at  the  first  coming  of  the 
Jewish  Messias,  of  some  certain  persons,  to  live  here  a  while 
upon  the  earth,  eat  and  drink,  marry  and  be  given  in  marriage, 
and  then  die  again;  after  which,  in  the  world  to  come,  they 

Plotinus.  But  even  if  he  had  entertained  this  opinion,  and  at  the  same  time  supposed 
it  possible  for  souls  to  migrate  into  the  bodies  of  beasts  and  plants,  he  would  not,  at  frr 
as  I  can  judge,  have  believed  in  things  that  are  incompatible  with,  and  contradictory  to 
each  other,  as  the  learned  Doctor  supposes.  For  I  see  no  reason  why  a  man  may  not 
defend  them  both,  and  yet  not  be  inconsistent  with  himsel£  The  migration  of  souls 
into  the  bodies  of  beasts  and  plants  is  treated  of  by  Plotinus  in  Ennead  3.  lib.  4. 
cap   1.  2.  p.  283.  284. 

6  Deipnosoph.  lib.  8.  at  the  end,  p.  510.  But  Athenanis  is  not  the  only  one  who 
has  preserved  these  verses  of  Empedocles  from  oblivion,  as  they  are  also  to  be  met  with 
in  many  other  ancient  writers.  See  Aldobrandinus,  Not.  ad  Diogen.  Lae'rt.  torn.  !• 
p.  539.  and  iEgidius  Menagius,  Com  to.  ad  Diogen.  p.  384.  torn.  2.  who  comments  verr 
learnedly  on  the  various  reading  of  the  latter  verse  in  the  ancient  books.  Dr.  Cudworth 
himself,  though  he  would  seem  to  have  copied  them  from  Athenieus,  has  expressed 
the  reading  of  Clemens  Alexandr.  in  the  second  verse,  Stromat.  lib  6.  p.  750.  For  in 
this  author  we  read  IXXowoc,  whereas  in  A  then  « us  it  is  ipicvooQ.  Compare,  besides 
Casaubon  on  this  passage  of  Athennus,  Dr.  Potter  ,on  Clemens  Alexandr.  p.  750. 
and  P.  Petitus,  Miscellan.  Obeervnt.  cap.  1 1.  p.  G6.  who  proposes  the  reading  turvpoc- 

7  The  learned  Doctor's  memory  has  deceived  him.  In  the  epistle  or  book  which 
Maimonides  has  entitled  VJSD  TJJ1*>  and  which  is  extant  in  Latin  in  W.  Hen. 
Vorsfs  Notes  to  Zemach  David,  p.  393.  and  elsewhere,  he  does  not  declare  his  opinion 
respecting  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  but  discourses  of  very  different  matters.  Bot 
there  is  another  work  of  bis  called  trrnpTT  H^nn  1TJJK,  or  "  Epistle  concerning 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,"  where  he  more  copiously  and  clearly  explains  bis  view* 
on  the  resurrection  than  in  any  other  place.  The  editions  of  both  these  books  are 
enumerated  by  J.  Christoph.  Wolf,  Biblioth.  Hebraic,  torn.  1.  p.  860, 861.  Maimonides' 
opinion  is  refuted  by  Manassah  Ben  Israel  in  his  book  De  Resurrectione  Mortuorum, 
lib.  3.  cap.  11.  p.  339. 
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ever  continue  pure  souls,  ununited  to  any  body- 

it  may  be  well  suspected  that  the  design   Maimomdefl 

at   was  against  Christianity  ;  which,  notwithstanding,  as 

this  particular,  hath  the  concurrent  suffrages  of  the  best  phi- 

aphers,  that  the  most  genuine  and  perfect  state  of  the  human 

J«  which  in  its  own  nature  is  immortal*  is  to  continue  for  ever, 

without,  but  with  a  body :  and  yet  our  high-flown  enthu- 

neraUy  (however  calling  themselves  Christians)  are  such 

-pi ritualists,  and  so  much   for  the   inward   resurrection 

rbich  we  deny  not  to  be  a  Scripture  notion  also ;  as  in  that  of 

Paul,  «  If  ye  be  risen  with  Christ,'*  &c,     And  again,  "If 

any  means  I  might  attain  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead**5*)  aa 

v  quite  allegorize  away,  together  with  the  other  parts  of 

at  utility,  the  outward  resurrection  of  the  body ;  and  indeed 

scarcely  acknowledge  any  future   immortality,    or   life  to 

ie,  after  death,  their  spirituality  thus  ending  in  Sadducism 

and  infidelity,  if  not  at  length  in  downright  atheism  and  sen- 
tTio 


mil 


•Col  iil  I,  e  Phil.  in.  2. 

b  notorious  that  among  the  fanatics  of  *  very  age  there  have  existed  men  fooliih 
end  silly  enough  to  contend  that  every  thing  recorded  in  the  sacred  volumes  respecting 
the  resurrection  of  toe  dead  is  figurative,  and  ought  (to  he  understood  of  the  rege- 
neration and  purification  of  the  mind/  j  And  Ln  Dr.  Cud  worth's  time  not  a  few  of  the 
sect  called  Quaker*  and  other  fanatics  had  espoused  this  opinion.  Rob.  Barclay, 
indeed,  a  mi  tot  learned  Quaker,  endeavours  to  acquit  his  friends  of  so  pernicious  an 
tnd  averts  that  it  is  unjustly  attributed  to  them.  In  the  conclusion  of 
\  oology  for  the  True  Christian  Divinity ;  "  Hence/'  says  he,  "  because  we 
teit  them,  when  they  ore  talking  and  determining  about  the  resurrection,  that 
they  have  more  need  to  know  the  Just  One,  whom  they  have  a  lain,  mi  set)  in 
i*ea,  and  to  be  sure  that  they  are  made  partakers  of  the  first  resurrec- 
hence  they  say,  that  we  deny  the  resurrection  of  the  body/*  But  grunting 
st  all  the  members  of  this  sect  were  not  contaminated  with  this  impious  doc- 
•.  i-erthelesa  beyond  all  question  that  many  of  them  both  entertained 
pufcliclw  professed  it.  And  perhaps  it  has  not  a  few  supporters  even  at  this 
;  although  rf  questioned  upon  the  subject  they  ore 
ant  or  betake  themselves  to  various  subterfuges,*  in  order  to  avoid  de 
sjf  mind  and  exposing  themselves  to  contempt  and  ill 
!icy  became  more  cautious  in  consequence  of  the  secession  of 
I  moat  eminent  teacher  of  this  sect,  who  was  so  much  offended  with  this 
no  as  to  renounce  all  further  connexion  with  Quakerism,  Of  this  we  are  in* 
li  m  his  History  of  Quaker*.  lib,  3,  p,  449,  whose  words  1  quota 
oec  of  showing  that  no  false  charge  is  brought  by  Dr.  Cud  worth  and  others 
t  them  :  **  With  respect  to  the  state  of  souls  after  death,  there  were  some  who 
I  that  al!  the  faithful  and  pious  enter  straightway  into  a  state  of  perfect  joy  and 
,  but  that  the  unbelieving  and  impious  Immediately  after  death  undergo  all  f 
nent  that  awaits  them,  and  that  in  this  consists  the  whole  of  reaun 
i  was  the  same  as  asserting  that  properly  there  will  be  no  resurrection  at  the 
tid  that  the  body,  after  it  is  turned  into  dust,  will  henceforward  be  nov 

,  and   that  there  will  be  no  final  day  of  judgment,     Others  affirmed  that 

tire  state  of  glory  was  consummated  and  finished  19  Ifali  Jl!i-, 

e  death  of  Christ  and  the  happy  and  glorious  Life  which  he  led.     They 

1  the  same  meaning  to  their  words,  as  if  they  were  to  say  that  there  is  no 

\  or  hell,  except  such  as  is  in  men's  own  breasts*    These  dogmas  were  noticed 

in  the  semens  and  discourses  of  these  men/*     For  my  own  part  1  consi 

i  be  hardly  possible  for  the  Quakers  to;  teach  otherwise,  if  they  wish  to  inculcaU 
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But,  besides  this, .  there  is  yet  a  further  correspondence  of 
Christianity  with  the  forementioned  philosophic  cabala,  in  tint 
the  former  also  supposes  the  highest  perfection  of  our  fauna 
souls,  not  to  consist  in  being  eternally  conjoined  with  such  groa 
bodies,  as  these  we  now  have,  unchanged  and  unaltered:  mm 
the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  have  always  complained  tf 
these  terrestrial  bodies,  as  prisons,  or  living  sepulchres  of  At 
bouI  ;  so  does  Christianity  seem  to  run  much  upon  the  bum 
strain,  in  these  Scripture  expressions,  "  In  tnis  we  gtwa 
earnestly,  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is 
from  heaven  :Wl  and  again,  "  We  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do 
groan,  being  burdened,  not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed 
(that  is,  stripped  quite  naked  of  all  body)  but  so  clothed  upon, 
that  mortality  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life:"*  and  lastly, 
"  Ourselves  also,  which  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  groin 
within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption  (sonship  or  inheritance) 
namely,  the  redemption  of.  our  bodies  ;"*  that  is,  the  freedom  of 
them  from  all  those  evils  and  maladies  of  theirs,  which  we  here 
lie  oppressed  under.  Wherefore  we  cannot  think,  that  the  same 
heavy  load  and  luggage,  which  the  souls  of  good  men  being  here 
burdened  with,  do  so  much  groan  to  be  delivered  from,  shall,  at 
the  general  resurrection,  be  laid  upon  them  again,  and  bound 
fast  to  them,  to  all  eternity ;  for,  of  such  a  resurrection  as  this, 
Plotinus*  (though  perhaps  mistaking  it  for  the  true  Christian 
resurrection)  might  have  some  cause  to  affirm,  that  it  would  be 
but  avaaramg  c«c  a\\ov  xnrvov,  "a  resurrection  to  another 
sleep ;"  the  soul  seeming  not  to  be  thoroughly  awake  here,  bat, 
as  it  were,  soporatcd  with  the  dull  steams  and  opiatic  vapour*  of 
this  gross  body.  For  thus  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom:5 "The  corruptible  body  presseth  down  the  soul,  and  the 
earthly  tabernacle  weigheth  down  the  mind,  that  museth  upon 
many  things."    But  the  same  will  further  appear,  from  that 

what  is  consistent  with  the  first  principles  of  their  own  discipline.  For  there  ■ 
scarcely  any  thing  which  they  more  earnestly  impress  upon  their  followers  than  tha: 
That  the  letter  of  Scripture  is  to  be  disregarded  and  the  pith  and  marrow  alone  to  be 
attended  to  ;  that  the  history  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  all  the  acts  of  holy  men,  nay 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  volume  itself,  ought  to  be  understood  and  explained  mysticalhf, 
or,  as  they  call  it,  in  the  spiritual  sense ;  from  which  precept  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  is  manifest.  Before  the  origin  of  this  sect  Henr.  Nicolai,  who  in  the  16th 
century  agitated  Belgium  with  his  fanatical  opinions  is  said  to  have  partaken  of  the 
same  most  grievous  error ;  who  according  to  Jo.  Hornbeeck,  Summa  Controvert, 
lib.  6.  p.  397.  taught :  "  That  there  will  be  no  resurrection  of  bodies  after  death,  but 
that  all' resurrection  happens  in  this  life,  and  is  no  other  than  that  from  sin.** 

1  2  Cor.  v.  2.  »  2  Cor.  v.  4.  •  Rom.  viii.  23. 

4  I  have  been  unable  to  meet  with  this  passage  of  Plotinus,  after  spending  con-, 
sidcrable  time  in  searching  for  it.  The  learned  Doctor's  memory,  I  fear,  has  deceived 
him,  and  he  has  supplied  Plotinus  with  the  words  rather  than  found  them  in  that 
author.  But  I  will  not  be  positive;  as,  after  all,  it  is  possible  for  the  mistake  to  be  on 
my  own  side. 

*  Chap.  ix.  15. 
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account,  which  the  Scripture  itself  giveth  us  of  the  resurrection : 
and  first,  in  general,  when  St.  Paul,  answering  that  query  of  the 
philosophic  infidel,6  "How  are  the  dead  raised,  or  with   what 
body  do  they  come  ?"  replieth  in  this  manner :  "  Thou  fool  (that 
is,  thou,  who  thinkest  to  puzzle  or  baffle  the  Christian  article  of 
the  resurrection,  which  thou  understandest  not)  that  which  thou 
sowest,  is  not  quickened  (to  the  production  of  any  thing)  except 
it  first  die  to  what  it  was.     And  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that 
shall  be,  but  bare  grain,"  as  of  wheat,  or  of  barley,  or  the  like ; 
"  but  God  (in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature)  "  giveth  it  a  body, 
w  it  hath  pleased  him"  (that  is,  a  stalk,  and  an  car,  having  many 
grains  with  husks  in  it,  and  therefore  neither  in  quantity  nor 
quality  the  same  with  that  which  was  sowed  under  ground);  nor 
does  he  give  to  all  seeds  one  and  the  same  kind  of  body  neither, 
but  to  every  seed  its  own  correspondent  body ;  as  to  wheat  one 
kind  of  ear,  and  to  barley  another.     As  if  he  should  have  said : 
Know  that  this  present  body  of  ours  is  to  be  looked  upon  but  as 
a  kind  of  seed  of  the   resurrection-body,    which   therefore   is 
accordingly  in  some  sense  the  same,  and  in  some  sense  not  the 
same  with  it.     Besides  which  general  account,  the  particular  op- 
positions which  the  scripture  makes  betwixt  the  present  and 
future  body,  seem  very  agreeable  to  those  of  the  philosophic 
cabala:  for,  first,  the  present  body  is  said  to  be  sowed  in  "  cor- 
ruption,"7 but  the  future  raised  in  "  incorruption."     For  the 
" children  of  the  resurrection  cannot  die  any  more."8     And  then 
"mortality  shall  be   swallowed   up  of  life."9     Wherefore  the 
Christian  resurrection-body,  as  well  as  that  of  the  philosophic 
cabala,  is  atopa  aSavarov,  and  atSiov  too,  (2  Cor.  v.  1),  "an  im- 
mortal" and  "eternal  body."     Again,  the  body  sowed  is  said10  to 
be  a  "  dishonourable,  ignominious,"  and  "  inglorious  body  ;"  and 
therefore   called    also  by    St.   Paul,1  To   triofia  rrig  raireivioakwc 
17/iwv,  "  The  body  of  om;  humility,"  or  "  humiliation  ;"  a  body 
agreeable  to  this  lapsed  state  of  the  soul,  but  the  body  which 
shall  be  raised  shall  be  a  glorious  body ;  and  avfifiopQov  r$  at'o- 
fiari  Tijc  8d*£tic  avrov,  "conformable  to  that  glorious  body  of 
Christ  ;"  who,  when  he  was  but  externally  transfigured,  his  face 
did  "  shine  as  the  sun,"  and  his  "raiment  was  white  as  the  light." 
The  glory  of  a  body  consisteth  only  in  the  comeliness  of  its  pro- 
portion, and  the  splendour  thereof:  thus  is  there2  "  one  glory  of 
the  sun,  and  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of 
the  stars,"  that  is,  a  different  splendour  of  them.     Wherefore  the 
future  body  of  the  righteous,  according  to  the  scripture  also,  as 
well  as  the  philosophic  cabala,  will  be  afofjia  Qwthvov,  and  <tm/m 
avyoti&g,  and  atopa  aarpoti&g,  a  "  glorious,  splendid,  luciform," 

•  1  Cor.  xv.  86,  &c.  *  1  Cor.  xv.  42.  8  Luke  xx.  36. 

•  1  Cor.  xv.  54.  10  1  Cor.  xv.  43.  l  Phil.  iii.  21.  2  1  Cor.  xv.  41. 
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and  "  star-like  body,"  Wisdom  iii.  7.  'Ev  tcaipqi  hriakownc  «"** 
ItcXanxpovai,  "  The  righteous,  in  the  time  of  their  visitation,  shall 
shine  forth."  Daniel  xii.  2,  3,  "  They  that  be  wise  shall  sUbb 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament;  and  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  And  Matt  xE 
43,  "  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  father.      And  therefore  probabbr  this  future 

frlorious  resurrection-body  is, that  "  inheritance  of  the  saints  m 
lght," s  which  the  scripture  speaks  of,  CoL  i.  12.    Moreorer, 


*  I  cannot  prevail  upon  myself  to  assent  to  this  interpretation  of  St  Paul's 
£6vap4<rrovvT«c,  says  the  holy  apostle,   nf  tcltqI  nf  Uantfewrt  tyaQ  ife  r*> 
ptptSa  tov  cXifpov  ruv  hylmv  iv  rf  +*rl,  u  Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father,  vbo 
has  rendered  us  meet  to  become  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  JsjJsV 
According  to  Dr.  Cud  worth's  opinion  the  meaning  of  these  words  is  aa  fbttowi:  "  Wt 
ought  to  give  thanks  to  God,  because  instead  of  this  concrete  and  heavy  body  we  stall 
acquire  another  splendid  and  shining  body."    But  if  I  am  not  mistaken  tha  wul  bs 
considered  by  every  one  as  too  flat  and  jejune,  and  unworthy  of  the  divine  writer.   Is 
the  tint  place,  St.  Paul  would  have  expressed  himself  exceedingly  obscurely,  and  is  s 
style  remote  from  the  vulgar  usage.    For  who,  I  ask,  without  the  aid  of  an  utarpnfer, 
would  understand  fuplc  tov  cXifpov   rwv   ayiiav  iv   rtf  fmri  to  be  the  suae  si 
(Tu>pa  <p<»Tttv6v  ?    Again,  of  all  the  benefits  conferred  upon  as  by  Christ,  and  of  the 
heavenly  gifts  which  we  shall  be  made  partakers  of  through  him,  why  should  the 
apostle  have  selected  that  bodily  felicity  alone  which  we  shall  attain  to  after  the  resar- 
rection,  and  declared  that  for  this  in  particular  we  are  to  give  thanks   unto  God? 
This  splendour  of  the  body  which  we  look  forward  to,  holds  the  lowest  place  among 
the  privileges  and  joys  of  the  blessed  ;  therefore  why  did  he  not  rather  enjoin  m  to 
praise  God  for- the  gifts  with  which  the  mind  shall  be  adorned  when  received  into 
heaven,  and  for  the  other  portions  of  eternal  felicity?     Lastly,  this  exposition iaat 
variance  with  the  entire  context  of  the  discourse  ;  from  which  it  is  manifest,  that  all 
the  Rood  things,  secured  to  mankind  by  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  are  com- 
prehended by  the  apostle  in  the  expression  jcXnpoc.  rwv  ayitav.     And  those  who  sre 
accustomed  to  his  phraseology  will  easily  perceive  that  these  words  contain  an  image 
and  figure  drawn  from  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Land  among  the  Israelites.    No 
slight  benefit,  says  he,  did  they  receive  from  God,  to  whom  Joshua  formerly  assigned 
a  portion  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was  the  inheritance  and  possession  of  the  people 
of  God  ;  but  a  much  greater  felicity  fells  to  our  lot,  who  through  faith  in  Jesus  receive 
a  portion  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  among  the  saints  of  God,  and  become  entitled  to 
those  future  benefits  which  are  promised  after  this  life  to  the  true  followers  of  Christ. 
The  words  iv  r<f  furl,  although  variously  expounded,  as  I  am  aware,  seem  to  me  to 
denote  that  by  which  the  saints  ore  made  fit  to  obtain  this  happiness.     But  this  is  the 
heavenly  doctrine  revealed  to  men  by  Christ,  which  we  embrace  by  faith.     For,  as  is 
well  known  in  Scripture,  this  salutary  doctrine  is  called  ^£g  or  light,  and  the  ancient 
ignorance  and  wicked  superstition  of  nations  opposed  to  it  under  the  name  of  ffroroc* 
or  darkneu ;  as  is  also  done  in  this  very  place.     And  everybody  acquainted  with  the 
subject  is  aware  that  the  particle  iv  is  put  for  titd  in  innumerable  passages  of  the  New 
Testament.    Wherefore  I  consider  the  whole  passage  is  to  be  understood  thus :  "  We 
ought  to  give  praise  to  God,  who  by. the  light  of  the  gospel  which  we  have  received, 
has  rendered  us  meet  to  become  partakers  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  on  this  earth, 
and  hereafter  to  obtain  those  blessings  which  are  destined  for  the  saints  in  heaven.'* 
This  interpretation  is  admirably  confirmed  by  a  similar  passage  occurring  in  Acts 
xx vi.  18.  wherein  St.  Paul  is  said  to  be  sent  "to  turn  the  Gentiles  from  darkness  (the 
pernicious  superstitions  and  errors  of  antiquity)  to  light  (the  true  knowledge  of  the 
supreme   Being),  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  icai   kXtjoov  iv  toiq 
ayiatTfikvoiQ  wforci  ry  tig  Xpt?rov,  and  inheritance  among  them  which  are'sanctified 
by  faith  that  is  in  Christ"     The  latter  words  plainly  correspond  to  those  the  sense  of 
which  we  are  here  inquiring  into.    What  St.  Paul  in  the  present  passage  calls  f*q 
is  there  termed  wt<mt*  hq  Xptvrbv  ;  which  alone  has  obtained  for  us  the  privileges  of 
the  heavenly  community  and  a  portion  in  the  inheritance  of  the  saints. 
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there  is  another  difference  betwixt  this  present  and  that  future 
body  of  the  righteous,  wherein  St.  Paul4  and  Hierocles5  do  well 
agree ;  the  first  being  called  by  both  of  them  awfia  \pv\itov,  "an 
animal  body,"  the  second  au/Lca  irvcu/iaTocov,  "  a  spiritual  body." 
Which  latter  expression,  in  scripture,  does  not  only  denote  the 
sabtilty  and  tenuity  thereof;  but  also  as  this  present  body  is 
called  an  "  animal  body,"  because  it  is  suitable  and  agreeable  to 
that  animal  life  which  men  have  common  with  brutes,  so  is 
that  future  called  "  spiritual,"  as  bearing  a  fit  proportion  and  cor- 
respondency to  souls  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  mind,  or  in 
whom  the  divine  Spirit  dwelleth  and  acteth,  exercising  its  domi- 
nion. 6 "There  is  an  animal  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body." 
And  "  The  first  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul,  the  last  Adam  a 
quickening  spirit."  And  thus  are  \pv\iKo\y  in  the  scripture,  taken 
for  of  wvtvfxa  fir)  ixovrte,  "they  who  have  not  the  Spirit."  AndT 
¥vxua>G  av0panro£  ov  Si\$rai  ra  tov  Trvev/iarog  rov  Seov,  •'  The 
animal  man.  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God." 
Which  Spirit  is  also  said  in  scripture  to  be  "  the  earnest  of  that 
our  future  inheritance,"  Ephes.  i.  14.  and  the  earnest  of  this 
spiritual  and  heavenly  body,  2  Cor.  v.  5.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
that  by  which  (efficiently)  these  mortal  bodies  shall  be  quickened, 
Bom.  viii.  11,  "  If  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from 
the  dead  dwell  in  you ;  he,  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead, 
shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit,  that  dwelleth 
in  you."  Neither  doth  Hierocles  fall  much  short  of  this  scrip- 
ture-notion of  a  spiritual  body,  when  he  describes  it  to  be  that8 
&  Tip  vocp$  rsXciortjrt  rijc  \pv\fjg  avvaimrai9  "  which  is  agreeable 
to  the  intellectual  perfection  of  the  soul."  This  spiritual  body 
is  that  which  the  ancient  Hebrews  called,  TUttrr  HD»  "eagles' 
wings ;"  we  reading  thus  in  the  Gemara  of  the  Sanhedrin  (cap. 
11.  foL  92.  col.  2)  rv*  jra  xormb  nnpn  twto  ds*d  jnvt  inxn  tax 
tran  sx>  iy  f  im»  d%d»  )t&  ttw  rnpn  paw  in  n»  dspsts  ohyn 
"  If  you  ask,  What  shall  become  of  the  rignteous,  when  God 
shall  renew  the  world?  the  answer  is,  God  shall  make  them 
wings  like  eagles',  whereby  they  shall  fly  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters."  Again,  as  this  present  body  is  called  in  scripture  an 
"  earthly  body,  so  is  the  future  body  of  the  righteous  styled  by 

4  1  Cor.  xv.  44. 

•  Comm.  in  Aurea  Carmina  Pythagore,  p.  214.  See  the  remarks  made  above  on 
this  passage  of  Hierocles. 

•  1  Cor.  xv.  45.  1  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 

•  Comm.  in  Aurea  Carmina  Pythagore,  p.  214.  The  philosopher's  meaning  will 
be  better  understood  if  the  passage  be  transcribed  entire.  He  is  there  discoursing 
upon  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  celestial  body  of  the  soul  from  the  purgation 
which  he  had  prescribed :  Aid  ydp  tovtidv,  says  he,  dvapiuKnctrai  rpdirov  nvd 
sal  vvWiy  it  at,  gal  Stlov  'jrXrjpovrai  rovov,  cat  ry  vocpcT  rcXccorijrc  tyjq  ^v\VQ 
mvincTtTaiy  '*  For  by  means  of  these  (purgations)  it  (the  lucid  vehicle  of  the  soul) 
receives  in  a  manner  new  life  and  strength, "and  is  filled  with  divine  vigour,  and  united 
with  the  intellectual  perfection  of  the  sonl" 
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St.  Paul,  as  well  as  the  Pythagoreans,  a  "heavenly  body," sad 
tl.ey  who  shall  then  be  possessors  thereof,  Iwovp&viot  ivipwm, 
"  heavenly  men,"  1  Cor.  xv.  K  As  is  the  heavenly,  such  are  the? 
that  are  heavenly."  Besides  which,  as  jhiloeophera  sappom 
both  demons  (or  angels)  and  men,  to  have  one  and  die  sum 
a&fM  ovyofiSlft  ovpaviov  and  alSipiov,  or  a  like  lucid,  hearaur, 
and  ethereal  body;  so  from  that  of  onr  Saviour,  when  ne 
affirmeth,  that  they  who9  "  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain 
that  world,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  will  neither 
marry,  nor  be  riven  in  marriage;  nor  can  die  any  more;  for 
they  are  laayytXoi,  equal  to  the  angels."  From  hence,  I  say, 
we  may  venture  to  call  this  resurrection-body  of  the  just  alao  aa 
"  angelical"  or  "  isangelical  body  V10  and  the  rather  because  the 

9  Luke  xx.  86. 

10  For  in  j  own  part,  however,  I  think  we  ought  not  to  do  this  till  we  are  Batista  of 
the  truth  of  the  assumption ,  that  the  angels  have  bodies  similar  to  these  gfariooi 
bodies,  which  the  Messed  shall  put  on  at  the  test  day.    For  how  can  the  bodiei  of  the 
saints  be  called  angelic  ^  if  it  be  evident  that  the  holj  beings  called  angels  are  destitute 
of  body  ?    The  saying  of  our  Saviour,  in  which  be  declares  that  the  saints  shall  hot* 
after  resemble  the  angels,  is  here  improperly  appealed  to,  as  we  have  already  shown  ■ 
another  place.    For  Christ  does  not  compare  the  righteous  who  are  to  be  partaken  of 
future  life  with  angels  in  respect  to  the  bodies  in  which  they  shall  be  clothed,  but  is 
reference  to  immortality  and  to  those  things  which  follow  from  immortality.    The  au- 
thority of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  of  Tertullian,  is  of  little  or  no  weight  in  the 
matter.     The  former,  indeed,  as  the  learned  are  well  aware,  drew  largely  from  the 
fountains  of  Platonisra  ;  while  the  latter  adopted  what  was  almost  the  common  opinion 
of  the  ancient  fathers,  which  attributed  bodies  to  angels ;  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  holding  such  a  notion  he  should  also  ascribe  flesh  to  them,  and  beliefs 
that  the  righteous  will  be  endowed  with  the  same  bodies  as  those  of  the  angels.    Not 
having  Nachmanides'  book  in  my  possession,  I  am  unable  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
sense  of  the  passage  here  referred  to;'  but  the  passage  of  Tertullian,  which  occurs  in 
his  book  De  Carnis  Resurrectione,  cap.  2G.  p.  214.  runs  as  follows :  "  Thus  also  m 
Isaiah,  Bona  terra  edetis,  the  good  things  of  the  flesh  are  meant,  which  await  it  m 
the  kingdom  of  God,  when  it  shall  be  reformed  and  angelrfied,  and  obtain  what  the 
eye  has  not  seen,  nor  the  car  heard."    The  passage  of  St.  Augustine  quoted  by  the 
learned  Doctor  in  the  margin,  is  doubtless  the  following,  which  is  extant  in  bis  book 
De  Diversis  Quaationibus  Octoginta  Tribus,  quaest.  47.  p.  14.  torn.  6\  opp.  "  The 
question  is  frequently  asked,  how  we  shall  be  able  to  see  our  thoughts  after  the  resur- 
rection and  change  of  the  body  which  is  promised  to  the  saints  ?     A  conjecture  there- 
fore must  be  formed  from  that  part  of  our  body  which  has  a  greater  degree  of  light ; 
since  angelic  bodies,  such  as  we  hope  to  possess,  must  be  supposed  to  be  most  lucid 
and  ethereal ;  if  therefore  many  motions  of  our  minds  are  now  discovered  in  the  eyes, 
it  is  probable  that  no  motion  of  the  mind  will  remain  concealed  when  the  body  shall 
hare  become  wholly  ethereal,  in  comparison  with  which  those  eyes  are  flesh."    St 
Augustine  was  afraid  lest  some  might  interpret  this  passage  as  though  he  had  bettered 
that  the  bodies  which  the  righteous  are  hereafter  to  receive  will  be  destitute  of  all 
members  and  flesh  ;  and  therefore  gives  a  sort  of  correction  of  it  in  his  Retractat. 
lib.  1.  cap.  26.  torn.  1.  opp.  p.  28.  where  he  thus  expresses  himself:  ,f  When  I  said 
that  the  angelic  bodies,  such  as  we  hope  to  possess,  must  be  supposed  to  be  most  lucid 
and  ethereal,  if  this  be  understood  of  being  without  the  members  which  we  now  have, 
and  without  the  substance  of  incorruptible  flesh,  it  is  wrong."     I  shall  add  another 
passage  nearly  to  the  same  effect  from  his  Serm.  363.  de  Cantico  Kxodi,  sect.  30. 
p.  1002.  torn.  5.  opp.  "In  this  life  of  the  saints,  therefore,  their  bodies  also  being 
changed  into  a  heavenly  and  angelic  state  shall  be  so  filled  and  freshened  with  immortal 
vigour  that  no  corruption  of  necessity  shall  turn  and  call  them  away  from  the  most 
blessed  contemplation. and  praise  of  truth/'    But  what  I  stated  with  respect  to  Ter- 
tullian will  apply  also  to  St  Augustine.    For  this  great  man  was  favourable  to  those 
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:  [ebrem  (as  we  learn  from  Nachmonides,  in  Shonr  Ha«*- 

1  it,  *JT13K  -r  TWO*?  M  the  angelical  clothing  of 

ml;"  and  Tertnllian  himself,  angelificatam  carnem,  "an- 

Selified  flesh,"     hut,  !.  Paul  is  not  only  positive  in  hie 

octrine  here,  but  ftlso  negative  :l  "  Now  this  I  my,  brethren, 
riesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God;  neither 
&rth  corrupt  ion  inherit  incorniption^*     Which  place  being  un- 
iedly  not  to  be  allegorized ,  it  may  be  from  thence  inferred, 
that  the  happy  re&urreetion-body  shall  not  be  this  foul  and  gross 
My  of  ours  only  varnished  and  gilded  over  on  the  outside  of  it, 
it  remaining  still  naffty,  sluttish,  and  ruinous  within,  and  having 
all  the  same  seeds  of  corruption  and  mortality  in  its  nature  which 
tt  had  before,  though  by  perpetual  miracle  kept  off,  it  being  as  It 
by  violence  defended  from  being  seized  upon  and  devoured 
u   jaws  of  death;  but  that  it  shall  be  so  inwardly  changed 
nature  as  that  the  possessors  thereof  cannot  die  any  more. 
ill  this,  which  hnth  been  said  of  the  resurrection-body,  is 
i  to  be  understood,  as  if  it  belonged  universally  to  all  that 
shall  be  raised  up  nt  the  last  day,  or  made  to  appear  upon  the 
«rth   in    their  own  persons   at  that  great  and  general  assizes; 
that  they   shall  have  nil  alike  (wicked  as  well  as  good)  such 
glorious,  spiritual,  and  celestial    bodies;   but  it  is  only  a  de- 
scription of  the  atftforomc  tyjc  (*%,  the  "resurrection  of  life;* 
which    is    emphatically   called   also   by   out    Saviour    Christ/ 
avdtrrawtf;  v)  Ik  tiov  Mapm,  **  the  resurrection  from  the  dead/*  or 
m mortality;  as  they,  who  shall  be  thought  worthy 
thereof,  are  likewise  styled  by  him  mo\  rittOTWffitfft  u  the  children 

the  angels  to  be  endowed  with  most  thin  and  subtle  bod  it*,  n*  has 

l*en  ab  roted  from  many  passage*  of  his  by  Dion.  Petevius*  Dogmat  Theo- 

b,  I.  de  Angelli,  cap*  2.  wet*  9*  p.  5,  &e.     But  I  tliink  the  learned 

Jesuit  might  to  have  added,  that  St.  Augustine  was  not  so  wedded  to  this  opinion  us  to 

be  perfect??  satisfied  of  its  tiulh.     At  any  mtet  in  his  Eniat.  95.  torn*  2*  opp.  p. 

where  he  is  professedly  treating  of  this  question  :  "  Whether  the  angels  have  ho<i 

i,  of  iill  Indeed   brings  forward  certain  reasons  which  hv 

main  that  the  nngels  have  bodies  ;  nevertheless,  having  itated  thus 

he  leaves  the  whole  m  ri  led  ;  "  But,"  nyi  he,  ■  whether  the  angels 

odicst  or  it  can  be  shown  by  f*ny  one  that  they  may  perform  all  these  things  and 

be  dctnjil  «i  in  that  community  of  saints/' Git    From  wbfoh  it  in  e*i- 

.  n!  though  Kip  posing  the  opinion  of  those  who  ascribed  bodies 

:  aot  however  consider  it  to  be  so  true 

of  refutation.     Nevertheless,  holding  it  to  be 

st,  and   wishing  to  illustrate,   the  rat  are 

the  blessed  are  hereafter  to  receive  by  some  comparison,  be 

than  the  bodies  of  angeto.    To  these 

S -peat  authors  lot  me  add  Methodius  in  Piiothu,  BibKotb.  cod.234.  p.  928.  Tlav  ro 
K    KftSafttrV    tiipO^     JCtti     KCLJOpOV      1FVpQ£     GVl'lGTUftlrov     <FI*yJCj)I]Ua    JCUt    TQl£    riyV/t- 

6ft0<tCmov    i'lrapxot't    ©6    ivvarat    y^e    *Xttv"    wonirnro,    Ji  Whatever   is 
jr  and  pure  fire,  and  is  of  the  same  substance  as  the  angelic 
natures,  ennnot  m  iity  of  earth,"     He  is  speaking  of  the  resurrection-body. 

OtherjMttasgea  that  might  be  produced  of  the  same  kind  I  puss  over. 

Corpora  Angelica  ;  and  Qualia  sunt  Angelorum, 


i   I  Cor.  sv.50. 


*  Luke  xx.  23, 
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of  the  resurrection."  Of  which  resurrection  only  it  is  that  St 
Paul  treateth,  in  that  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  to  the  CfarintUam 
And  we  say  that  this  Christian  resurrection  of  life  is  the  TOStnv 
and  settling  of  the  souls  of  good  men  in  their  (glorious,  spiritoa£ 
heavenly,  and  immortal  bodies.  The  complete  happiness  of  a  ma 
and  all  the  good  that  can  be  desired  by  him,  was  by  the  heaths 
poet  thus  summed  up,  Ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpora  sano,  "Tint 
there  be  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body :"  and  the  Christian  bp- 
piness  seems  to  be  all  comprised  in  these  two  things ;  first,  m 
being  inwardly  regenerated  and  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
mind,  cleansed  from  all  pollution  of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  m*4» 
partakers  of  the  divine  life  and  nature;  and  then,  secondly, m 
being  outwardly  clothed  with  glorious,  spiritual,  celestial,  and  in- 
corruptible bodies.  The  Scripture  plainly  declareth,  that  our 
souls  are  not  at  home  here,  in  this  terrestrial  body  and  then 
earthly  mansions,  but  that  they  are  strangers  and  pilgrim 
therein ;  which  the  patriarchs  also  confessing,  plainly  declared, 
that  they  sought  a  country,  not  that  which  they  came  out  from, 
but  a  heavenly  one.  From  which  passages  of  Scripture  son* 
indeed  would  infer,  that  souls  being  at  first  created  by  God  pure, 
pre-existed,  before  this  their  terrene  nativity,  in  celestial  bodies; 
but  afterwards  straggled  and  wandered  down  hither,  as  Philo 
for  one  :s  'AiroXciroucra   fitv  yap  rj   i/^X1'   ™v   ovpaviov  t6vqv, 

'  De  Agriculture,  p.  197.    Compare  the  nme  also  in  his  book  Quia  Dirinaram 
Herum  Heres,  p.  519.  and  other  places.     But  it  is  notorious  that  this  Jew  wassmittaa 
with  such  a  partiality  for  the  Platonic  precepts,  which  at  that  time  were  publicly 
taught  at  Alexandria,  that  he  does  not  hesitate  on  every  occasion  to  drag  in  Moses  at 
entertaining  the  opinion  of  Plato.     But  if  those  who  maintain  that  souls  existed  before 
the  bodies,  can  adduce  nothing  else  from  scripture  in  proof  of  this  doctrine  of  theiii 
than  those  sayings  in  which  righteous  men  are  declared  to  be  strangers  and  pilgrims  en 
this  earth,  and  to  seek  a  better  country,  there  is  certainly  an  end  of  their  cause.    For 
in  all  these  passages  there  is  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  human  things;  namely,  a  com- 
parison of  this  life  with  the  life  which  a  man  leads  in  a  foreign  land,  destitute  of  friends 
and  relations,  and  of  heavenly  glory  with  the  sweet  and  pleasant  life  which  a  man  lives 
among  his  friends  in  the  place  where  he  is  bred  and  bom.    But  who  is  not  aware  that 
figurative  passages  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  too  closely  pressed,  and  that  no  argument 
can  be  drawn  from  them  either  in  proof  or  refutation  of  any  doctrine  ?     In  every 
similitude,  as  every  body  knows,  we  ought  to  look  solely  to  that  point  from  which  the 
comparison  is  chiefly  drawn,  and  not  to  carry  the  thought  further.     Now  it  is  manifest 
that  heaven  is  called  one's  own  country  by  the  divine  writers  simply  on  account  of  the 
pleasant  and  happy  life  we  there  look  forward  to,  and  this  earth  a  place  of  exile 
because  of  the  troubles  which  we  are  obliged  to  undergo  in  it.     Whoever  wishes  to 
enlarge  the  limits  of  this  comparison,  will  both  err  himself  and  afford  occasion  to  others 
of  adding  fallacy  to  fallacy.    For  what  reply  would  you  return  to  a  man  reasoning 
thus :  heaven  is  our  native  country  :  in  one's  native  country  are  one's  parents,  relatives, 
and  friends:  therefore  the  soul  also  leaves  family,  ancestors,  parents,  relations,  brothers, 
sisters,  &c,  in  its  heavenly  country  ?    If  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  souls  before 
bodies  were  disposed  to  adopt  the  same  line  of  argument,  they  might  in  their  turn 
easily  find  texts  to  answer  their  purpose.     Celestial  happiness,  for  instance,  is  every 
where  compared  by  the  sacred  writers  to  a  feast,  as  also  to  an  inheritance,  and  other 
things.    But  he  who  is  invited  to  a  feast  is  invited  to  delights  which  he  has  hitherto 
been  a  stranger  to,  and  he  who  comes  into  an  inheritance  acquires  some  good  which  he 
had  not  possessed  before.    It  will  therefore  follow  from  these  images  that  souls  when 
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eaOaircp'fic  Kivqv  X^9av  ^*€  to  o-dpa,  "Our  soul  (saith  he) 
laving  left  its  heavenly  mansion,  came  down  into  this  earthly 
Dody,  as  a  strange  place."  But  thus  much  is  certain,  that  our 
luman  souls  were  at  first  intended  and  designed  by  God 
Almighty,  the  maker  of  them,  for  other  bodies  and  other  regions, 
10  their  proper  home  and  country,  and  their  eternal  resting  place : 
iiowever,  to  us,  that  "be  not  first,  which  is  spiritual,  but  that 
irhich  is  natural,  and  afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual."  Now, 
though  some,  from  that  of  St.  Paul,4  where  he  calls  this  happy 
resurrection-body,  oiKtrri'ipiov  ripQv  to  c£  ovpavov,  "  that  house  of 
jurs,  that  is  from  heaven,"  or  which  "  cometh  out  of  heaven," 
would  infer,  that  therefore  it  will  not  be  taken  out  of  graves 
ind  charnel  houses ;  they  conceiving  also,  that  the  individuation 
ind  sameness  of  men's  persons  does  not  necessarily  depend  upon 
the  numerical  identity  of  all  the  parts  of  matter,  because  we 
never  continue  thus  the  same,  our  bodies  always  flowing  like  a 
river,  and  passing  away  by  insensible  transpiration ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  we  have  not  all  the  same  numerical  matter,  and  neither 
more  nor  less,  both  in  infancy  and  in  old  age,  though  we  be  for  all 
that  the  self-same  persons ;  yet,  nevertheless,  according  to  the 
best  philosophy,  which  acknowledges  no  essential  or  specifical 
lifference  of  matter,  the  foulest  and  grossest  body  that  is,  merely 
by  motion  may  not  only  be  crystallized,  but  also  brought  into  the 
purity  and  tenuity  of  the  finest  ether.  And  undoubtedly,  that 
lame*  numerical  body  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  which  lay  in  the 
sepulchre,  was  after  his  resurrection  thus  transformed  into  a 
ipiritual  and  heavenly  body ;  the  subtlety  and  tenuity  whereof 
appeared  from  his  entering  in  when  the  doors  were  shut,  and 
his  vanishing  out  of  sight ;  however  its  glory  were  for  the  time 
suspended,  partly  for  the  better  convincing  his  disciples  of  the 
truth  of  his  resurrection,  and  partly,  because  they  were  not  then 
•ble  to  bear  the  splendour  of  it.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
Christian  mystery  of  the  resurrection  of  life,  consisteth  not  in  the 
tours  being  re-united  to  these  vile  rags  of  mortality,  these  gross 
Mies  of  ours,  (such  as  now  they  are ;)  but  in  having  them 
changed  into  the  likeness  of  Christ's  glorious  body,  and  in  this 
mortal's  putting  on  immortality. 
Hitherto  have  we  seen  the  agreement  that  is  betwixt  Chris- 

*•?  depart  hence  to  heaven  are  to  go  to  delights  and  joys  not  previously  known  to  them, 
"^  ■*  made  partakers  of  good  things  of  which  they  had  before  been  destitute  :  which 
■  Hwnlj  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  those  who  maintain  that  souls  existed  before 


ytf  these  pa—fln  are  a  proof  that  souls  descended  into  this  world  from  heavenly 
****»  taty  necessarily  prove  that  the  bodies  also  came  from  thence,  and  were  turned 
*}  •*•  better  state  into  this  miserable  and  wretched  one. 
42Csr.v.l. 
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tianity  and  the  old  philosophic  cabala,  concerning  the  soul,  in 
these  two  things :   First,  that  the  highest  happiness  end  per- 
fection of  the  human  souloonsisteth  not  in  a  state  of  puq 
separation  from  all  body ;  and  secondly,  that  it  does  not  ooopft 
neither  in  an  eternal  union  with  such  gross  terrestrial  bodies  si 
these  unchanged ;  the  soul  being  not  at  hoote*  but  a  stnumr 
and  pilgrim  in  them,  and  oppressed  with  the  load  of  them:Mt 
that  at  last,  the  souls  of  good  men  shall  arrive  at  gknioft 
spiritual,  heavenly,  and  immortal  bodies.     But  now  as  (o  thjt 
point,  whether  human  souls  be  always  united  to  some  bodp 
or  other,  and  consequently,  when  by  death  they  put  off  th» 
gross  terrestrial  body,  they  are  not  thereby  quite  divested  sod 
stripped  naked  of  all  body,  but  have  a  certain  subtle  and  spi- 
rituous body  still  adhering  to  them  and  accompanying  them?  or 
else,  whether  all  souls  that  have  departed  out  of  this  life,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  world,  have  ever  since  continued  in  a 
state  of  separation  from  all  body,  and  shall  so  continue  forwanb 
till  the  day  of  judgment  or  general  resurrection  ?  we .  must  con- 
fess that  this  is  a  thing  not  so  explicitly  determined,  or  axnraalj 
decided  in  Christianity,  either  way.     Nevertheless,  it  is  Bret  tf 
all  certain   from  scripture,   that  souls    departed  out  of  these 
terrestrial  bodies  are  therefore  neither  dead  nor  asleep,*  till 
the  last  trump   and  general  resurrection,   but   still  alive  and 
awake ;  our  Saviour  Christ  affirming,  that  "  they  all  live  onto 
God ;"  the  meaning  whereof  seems  to  be  this,  that  they  who  are 
said  to  be  dead,  are  dead  only  unto  men  here  upon  earth;  but 
neither  dead  unto  themselves,  nor  yet  unto  God,  their  life  being 
not  extinct,  but  only  disappearing  to  us,  and  withdrawn  from 
our  sight ;  forasmuch  as  they  are  gone  off  this  stage,  which  we 
still  continue  to  act  upon.     And  thus  is  it  said  also  of  our 
Saviour  Christ  himself,  and  that  after  his  resurrection  too,  "  that 
he  livcth  unto  God,"  Rom.  vi.  10.     From  whence  it  is  evident 
that  they  who  are  said  to  live*  to  God,  are  not  therefore  supposed 
to  be  less  alive,  than  they  were,  when  they  lived  unto  men. 
Now,  it  seemeth  to  be  a  privilege  or  prerogative  proper  to  the 
Deity  only,  to  live  and  act  alone,  without  vital  union  or  con- 
junction with  any  body.     Quserendum,  saith  Origen,f  6i  possihile 
est,  penitus  incorporeas  remanere  rationabiles  creaturas,  cum  ad 
summum  sanctitatis  ac  beatitudinis  venerent  ?     An  necesse  est 
eas    semper   conjunctas   esse   corporibus?      "It  is   worth  our 
inquiry,  whether  it  be  possible  for  rational  creatures  to  remain 
perfectly  incorporeal  and  separate  from  all  body,  when  they  are 
arrived  to  the  highest  degree   of  holiness  and  happiness?  or 
whether    they  be    always   of   necessity   conjoined   with  some 

•  Death,  called  sleep  in  scripture,  only  tear'  tv^ijfiin^6v, 
f  Ilfpi  6p\wv,  lib.  2.    [Cap.  2.  p.  69.  opp.J 
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bodies ;"  and  afterwards  he  plainly  affirmeth  it  to  be  impossible  : 
Virere  prater  corpus  ullam  aliam  naturam,  prater  Patrem  et 
Filium,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum :  "  For  any  other  nature  besides 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  live  quite  without 
a  body."5  Indeed,  if  this  were  most  natural  to  the  human  soul, 
•ad  most  perfective  of  it,  to  continue  separate  from  all  body, 
then  doubtless,  (as  Origen  implied)  should  the  souls  of  good  men 
lather  after  the  day  of  Judgment,  continue  in  such  a  state  of 
separation,  to  all  eternity .°  But  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
natural  to  souls  to  enliven  and  inform  some  body  or  other, 
(though  not  always  a  terrestrial  one)  as  our  inward  sense  inclines 
us  to  think,  then  can  it  not  seem  so  probable  that  they  should,  by 
a  kind  of  violence,  be  kept  so  long  in  an  unnatural  or  preter- 
natural state  of  nakedness  and  separation  from  all  body,  some  of 
them  even  from  Adam  till  the  day  of  judgment7 

*  [The  disciples  of  Leibnitz  think  bo  at  this  day.  See  Leibnitii  Epist.  203.  207. 
Elsewhere,  and  torn.  2.  p.  437.]  This  opinion,  that  God  alone  possessed  the  privilege 
of  living  and-  acting  without  any  body,  was  formerly  entertained  not  only  by  Origen, 
bat  by  moat  of  the  fathers  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  And  even  Origen's  advor- 
stries  themselves  found  nothing  to  reprehend  in  this  opinion.  As  one  example  for  all 
take  Methodius,  who  is  well  known  to  have  confuted  Origen ;  and  who  in  Photius, 
Bibhoth.  cod.  234.  p,  931.  says  as  follows :  'Hyovv  dyivnroc  ko.1  dvivtitrjc  tat  clkcl- 
aeroc  fvaiQ  6  3ioc  povog  fcirai,  dawparoc  wv,  Aid  Kai  ddparoc,  "  Therefore  God 
alone  is  proclaimed  to  be  a  nature  ungenerated,  without  deficiency  and  unwearied,  who 
being  incorporeal  is  therefore  also  invisible/'  Even  as  late  as  the  fifth  century,  when 
many  held  this  doctrine  to  be  false  and  dangerous,  Faustus  Rhegiensis  did  not  shrink 
from  defending  it.  See  his  sixteenth  Epistle,  published  by  Henr.  Canisius,  Antiquarum 
Lectkmum,  torn.  1.  p.  363.  &c.  of  the  new  edition.  In  it  he  says  he  speaks  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  elder  saints  :  which  is  true.  Afterwards,  p.  364.  he  thus  dis- 
courses: M  For  although  we  declare  that  there  are  some  spiritual  natures,  as  are  tho 
angels,  archangels,  and  the  other  powers,  as  also  our  own  soul  itself,  or  at  least  that 
subtle  air :  still  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  accounted  incorporeal.  For  they  have 
about  them  a  body  by  which  they  subsist,  although  incomparably  more  thin  and  subtle 
than  our  bodies,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  apostle,  who  says, '  bodies  celestial 
and  bodies  terrestrial.'  From  which  it  is  clearly  shown  that  nothing  is  incorporeal 
fat  God  alone*9  And  this  opinion  he  then  endeavours  to  support  by  many  arguments 
from  Sacred  Writ.  But  he  was  confuted  by  Claudianus  Mamertus,  in  his  book  De 
Statu  Animas,  published  separately  by  Clasp.  Barth.  To  these  add  Gennadius  Masai- 
liensis,  De  Ecclesiast.  Dogmatibus,  lib.  1.  cap.  11.  p.  8.  and  Geverh.  Elemenhorst  on 
this  passage,  p.  128. 

•  [Origen  proves  that  the  body  adheres  to  the  soul  after  death  by  the  example  of 
Samuel  and  Lazarus.    See  torn.  1.  p.  35.  of  his  works.] 

7  The  learned  Doctor  in  his  seal  for  the  fathers,  as  they  are  called,  and  his  partiality 
for  the  Platonic  philosophy  here  openly  adopts  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that  a 
certain  body,  or  as  the  Platonists  say,  ethereal  vehicle,  is  always  present  with  the  soul, 
although  considered  in  itself  it  is  devoid  of  all  matter  and  corporeal  concretion.  It 
would  seem  indeed  from  the  closing  words  of  the  disputation  that  he  wishes  to  appear 
as  leaving  the  matter  undecided,  and  allowing  every  one  to  entertain  his  own  ideas 
upon  it :  but  the  entire  tone  of  his  remarks,  and  the  arguments  by  which  he  endeavours 
to  substantiate  this  opinion,  show  him  to  have  belonged  to  a  class  of  men  at  that  time, 
as  at  this  day,  very  numerous  in  Great  Britain,  who  boldly  maintained  it.  I  do  not 
consider  that  a  man  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  Christian  community  or  charged  with  a 
capital  and  most  pernicious  error  on  account  of  this  dogma,  provided  his  notions 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  soul  are  correct  in  other  respects,  and  he  does  not  embrace 
the  other  opinions  which  were  formerly  coupled  with  it.  I  am  aware  that  among  men 
eminent  at  the  present  day  as  philosophers,  and  at  the  same  time  as  pious  Christians, 
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Again,  the  Scripture  also  intimates,  that  soak  departed  oat  of 
this  life,  have  a  knowledge  of  one  another,  and  are  also  capible 
of  the  punishment  of  sense  or  pain :    "  Fear  him,  (saith  our 

there  are  not  wanting  thoae  who  consider  the  doctrine  that  no  spirit  is  ever  without  s 
body  to  be  probable,  nay,  true  and  indisputable :  whose  arguments  were  colJeetad  sat 
long  ago  by  a  learned  writer  who  assumed  the  name  of  H.  C.  Trichorius,  in  a  shajauf 
dissertation  entitled  Ochematologia,  and  published  m  the  Museum  Bremense  Phdeav 
gico-Theologicum,  torn.  1.  par.  1.  p.  114.  I  fancy,  however,  I  have  the  gravest  ef 
reasons  for  not  concurring  in  their  views,  And  to  confess  the  truth,  since  the  •na- 
tures make  no  mention  of  such  a  body  of  souls,  which  even  the  moat  erudite  Trkaorisi 
himself  does  not  deny,  and  a  matter  so  recondite  and  abstruse  cannot  be  settled  by 
surmises  and  conjectures  of  our  own,  I  regret  that  these  excellent  men  were  sat 
content  with  what  God  has  revealed  to  us,  and  less  bold  and  free  in  their  deoaoai: 
and  that  they  did  not  decline  entering  into  matters  so  far  out  of  the  reach  of  bunas 
inquiry  rather  than  attempt  to  explain  them  by  opinions  which  others  might  be  as- 
posed  to  contemn  and  repudiate.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ssmrtori  of  a  sabot 
and  inseparable  body  of  the  soul  have  something  to  offer  in  the  shape  of  a  reply  to 
those  who  ask  in  what  manner  the  soul  lives,  subsists,  feels,  and  is  rendered  sasceytMi 
of  pleasure  and  pain.  But  I  am  afraid  the  remedy  they  resort  to  fur  the  purpost  of 
curing  men  of  their  scepticism  will  prove  worse  than  the  disease,  and  expose  than  ts 
other  objections  which  they  never  will  be  able  to  get  over  unless  they  at  once  cat  the 
knot  by  confessing  their  owji  ignorance.  And  even  if  this  opinion  be  adopted,  bow 
many  questions  still  remain  respecting  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soul  which  at 
one  will  satiafactdrily  answer,  while  he  resides  here  among  mortals  ?  For  my  own  part 
what  in  the  first  place  dissuades  me  from  admitting  it,  is  the  exceptionable  source  from 
which  it  sprung.  We  have  already  shown  it  to  be  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  of 
plebeian  rather  than  philosophical  origin.  It  was  not  invented  by  wise  men  under  the 
guidance  of  intellect  and  reason :  but  adopted  into  the  schools  of  later  philosophers  from 
the  poets  and  common  people,  and  adorned  and  embellished  by  them  so  that  it  should 
not  appear  too  absurd  and  irrational.  Lactantius  tells  us  that  some  of  the  indent 
Christians  supposed  the  poets  to  be  the  authors  of  those  opinions  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  respecting  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  "  Some,"  says  he,  Instit  Divinsr. 
lib.  7.  cap.  22.  p.  863.  "  imagine  that  these  are  the  fictions  of  poets,  not  knowing 
whence  the  poets  received  them,  and  deny  their  truth.**  And,  although  he  himself 
opposes  them,  and  maintains  that  the  poets  received  all  these  things  from  divine 
revelation,  a  portion  of  which  had  come  down  to  them  by  tradition  and  hearsay,  never- 
theless these  Christians  seem  to  me  to  have  been  tolerably  shrewd  and  clear-sighted, 
nor  does  Lactantius,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  bring  forward  any  thing  that  should  induce  s 
sane  man  to  forego  this  opinion.  If  any  one  should  inquire  what  first  led  the  most 
ancient  poets  and  others  to  attribute  a  body  and  human  form  to  souls,  he  will  find  that 
they  were  influenced  chiefly  by  two  causes :  first,  the  common  report  that  souls  had 
often  appeared  in  the  human  form,  especially  about  the  tombs  of  the  dead;  and, 
secondly,  their  utter  inability  to  comprehend  a  nature  perfectly  simple  and  entirely 
destitute  of  body.  The  former  of  which  reasons  is  altogether  uncertain  and  fallacious. 
For  the  truth  of  such  apparitions  ought  first  of  all  to  be  placed  beyond  controversy, 
before  any  deductions  can  be  drawn  from  them.  And  even  if  it  were  certain  that 
sime  souls  had  appeared  in  the  way  stated,  this  would  be  no  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
soul  is  always  united  and  associated  with  a  body.  The  other  reason  will  weigh  with 
no  one  who  has  ever  entered  into  close  communion  with  himself,  and  attentively 
examined  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  own  mind.  The  authority  even  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  and  Platonists  themselves  will  not  be  regarded,  1  should  imagine, 
among  the  props  and  supports  of  this  doctrine.  For  if  any  great  dependence  is  to  be 
placed  upon  this  authority,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  believe  many  things  which  at  the 
present  day  would  be  too  gross  for  the  credulity  even  of  children  or  old  women. 

In  the  next  place,  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  of  an  immortal  body  of  the  soul 
seem  to  me  greatly  to  assist  the  cause  of  those  who  either  deny  the  soul  to  be  a  self- 
existent  nature,  or  hold  it  to  be  wholly  corporeal.  For  a  nature  which  never  is  nor  can 
be  without  body,  is  something  imperfect,  and  having  no  independent  existence;  a  part, 
or  if  you  please,  a  faculty  of  the  body  which  it  animates.  Is  the  body  then  more 
perfect  than  the  soul  ?    For  while  the  soul  according  to  this  hypothesis  cannot  exist 
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Saviour)  who  after  he  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell," 
Luke  xii.  And  the  soul  of  the  rich  man  is  said  to  be  imme- 
diately after  death  in  torments,  before  the  day  of  judgment ;  ;:* 

independently  of  body,  the  body,  on  the  contrary,  is  complete  and  perfect  although 
altogether  destitute  of  aouL  However  magnificently,  therefore,  these  worthy  supporter* 
of  this  doctrine  may  speak  in  respect  to  the  powers,  nature,  and  faculties  of  the  m.uI, 
declaring  it  to  be  simple,  devoid  of  concretion,  and  eternal;  still  I  am  afraid  if  the 
whole  matter  be  more  minutely  inquired  into,  they  will  be  driven  to  the  confession  that 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  certain  energy  or  vital  faculty  animating  the  body  that  invtM* 
it.  And  for  my  own  part  I  consider  theirs  to  be  on  the  whole  a  somewhat  wiser 
coarse  who  assert  that  the  soul  is  altogether  corporeal,  or  consists  of  incorruptible 
matter:  which  opinion  the  most  ancient  philosophers  entertained.  For  in  taking  this 
view  they  still  suppose  the  soul  to  be  a  nature  in  itself  perfect  and  independent,  nr.u 
requiring  no  external  aid  for  the  discharge  of  its  own  functions :  which  the  former  den; . 
But  if  it  should  bo  said,  that  assuming  this  opinion  to  be  right,  it  will  be  altogeth'  r 
impossible  to  explain  how  the  soul  can  think,  inasmuch  as  matter  is  incapable  of  cogi- 
tation; a  ready  answer  is  at  hand.  For  if  God,  as  they  themselves  believe,  cou.d 
create  immortal  and  most  simple  matter,  and  unite  it  by  an  indissoluble  bond  with 
immaterial  mind,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  he  could  not  endow  this  eternal 
and  most  subtle  matter  with  the  faculty  of  cogitation.  To  draw  conclusions  from  this 
grosser  mutter  of  our  own  in  reference  to  that  celestial  and  indestructible  matter  which 
is  unknown  to  us,  would  certainly  be  rash  and  unsafe,  and  wholly  unworthy  of  a  phi- 
losopher. But  perhaps  they  will  tell  us  that  their  opinion  is  misunderstood,  and  that 
tbey  by  no  means  deny  the  soul  to  bo  capable  of  existing  apart  from  the  body,  and  to 
be  a  self-existent  nature;  what  they  do  maintain  being  simply  that  it  cannot  feel  and 
perceive  without  body,  and  therefore  that  God  has  furnished  it  with  an  imperishable 
body  to  qualify  it  for  sensation  and  perception.  But  who  taught  these  learned  persons 
that  the  soul  is  unable  to  feel  and  perceive  unless  it  be  associated  with  body,  and  that 
there  is  no  other  faculty  of  sensation  except  that  with  which  we  ourselves  are  endowed  ? 
For  my  part,  I  firmly  believe  that  God,  whose  power  is  infinite,  can  render  the  soul 
susceptible  of  pleasure  and  pain  without  connecting  it  with  body;  nor  can  I  see  any 
necessity  for  supposing  that  it  is  incapable  of  perceiving  external  things  unless  it  be 
endowed  with  eyes,  ears,  and  other  members.  Has  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  souls 
living  out  of  the  mortal  IkmIv  been  vouchsafed  to  us,  that  we  can  confidently  decide 
upon  such  matters,  and  undertake  to  lay  down  a  code  of  belief  to  others  ? 

Lastly,  certain  corollaries,  I  perceive,  may  be  drawn  from  this  dogma  which  tend 
in  a  certain  measure  to  the  subversion  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  For  if  souls  are  furnished  with  a  natural  body  of  their  own,  and  on  their 
departure  hence,  take  it  away  wiih  them  into  heaven,  there  appears  to  l>e  no  reason 
why  they  should  again  receive  the  mortal  body,  purified  and  endowed  with  new 
qualities,  at  the  final  day  of  this  world.  For  by  the  intervention  of  that  other  body, 
the  souls  of  the  good  as  well  as  the  wicked  are  made  capable  of  perceiving  pleasure 
and  pain,  although  destitute  of  this  concrete  body.  This  difficulty  has  already  been 
raised  by  J.  Le  Clerc,  Bibliothequc  Choisie,  torn.  7.  p.  81.  who  expresses  himself  as 
follows :  "  To  this  dogma  it  may  be  objected  that  if  the  soul  after  the  death  of  the 
body  has  another  ethereal  body,  such  as  those  of  angels  whom  we  shall  he  made  to 
resemble  after  we  rise  again  from  the  grave,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body :  for  the  soul,  according  to  this  opinion,  already  possesses  its  own 
body,  which  it  is  to  have  for  everlasting.  All  that  can  be  adduced  in  answer  to  this 
objection  is  :  that  at  the  last  day  the  soul  will  receive  from  the  earth  certain  particles 
of  its  earthly  body,  which  being  united  with  the  one  it  already  possessed  before  the 
resurrection,  will  constitute  that  body  with  which  it  is  to  be  invested  through  all  eternity." 
I  shall  now  briefly  examine  into  the  nrguments  which  the  learned  Doctor  has  here 
brought  forward  in  proof  of  the  dogma  in  question. 

I.  What  he  first  of  all  endeavours  to  establish, 'that  souls  depnited  out  of  tho 
terrestrial  bodies  are  really  alive  and  awake,  and  not  dead  or  asleep,  as  some,  both  of 
the  ancients  and  moderns  have  supposed,  will  not  for  a  moment  be  questioned  bv  any 
one  who  does  not  disregard  the  authority  of  sacred  writ.  But  I  cannot  see  what  this  has 
to  do  with  the  present  matter.  For  who  would  reason  in  this  manner:  "  Souls  live 
after  the  death  of  the  IkmIv  :  therefore  they  are  endowed  with  bodies?"  As  if  nothing 
VOL.   III.  Y 
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likewise  to  have  known  Abraham  and  Lazarus.     And  it  t 
neither  agreeable  to  our  common  notions,  nor  yet  to  piety,  to 
conclude,  that  the  souls  of  wicked  men,  departing  out  of  lh» 

can  lire  except  it  be  associated  with  body.    II.  His  observation  that  probably  m 
nature  but  the  supreme  Deity  alone,  can  lire  and  act  without  body,  is  wholly  faca- 
pable  of  being  substantiated  by  arguments,  if  we  except  the  authority  of  Origen  ssi 
other  ancient  fathers  which  on  this  question  is  altogether  vain  and  worthiest.    Neater 
reason  nor  divine  revelation  supplies  anything  in  the  slightest  degree  tending  to  aapasri 
such  an  opinion.     III.  The  learned  Doctor  syllogises  as  follows:  It  is  repugnant  to 
the  nature  and  perfection  of  souls  to  be  without  body :  therefore,  it  is  mcredftJe  that 
God  would  suffer  them  to  remain  so  long  a  time  in  an  unnatural  and  imperfect  state. 
But   in  this  reasoning  he  assumes  what  every  one  would  require  him  to  prove: 
namely,  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  and  perfection  of  souls  to  be  without  sotf. 
Whence  did  he  obtain  it  ?    Nay,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  he  will  reply,  from  this,  this 
God  will  hereafter  re-unite  souls  with  bodies,  for  he  would  not  do  so  if  they  could  fee 
in  their  natural  and  perfect  state,  when  divested  of  bodies.    But  it  is  surpriaag  m 
acute  a  man  could  be  prevented  by  his  partiality  for  a  hastily  received  opinion,  fan 
perceiving  that  this  argument  is  altogether  fallacious.    In  the  first  place,  it  proves  nan 
than  is  necessary.     For  if  it  be  more  closely  pressed,  it  will  enable  others  to  coatnd 
that  this  gross  mortal  and  perishable  body  cannot  be  separated  from  the  soul,  bat  oagfc 
immediately  to  be  restored  to  it.    The  learned  Doctor  lays  down  these  two  positions  at 
a  foundation  :  That  God  cannot  suffer  the  soul  to  remain  long  in  a  state  contrary  to  h 
nature :  that  the  use  of  the  body  is  indispensable  to  the  soul's  natural  state:  the 
latter  of  which  he  proves  by  saying  that  God  will  hereafter  restore  the  body  to  the  soo! 
In  reasoning  thus  he  openly  concedes  that  prior  to  their  being  connected  with  these 
bodies  again  nt  the  last  day,  they  live  in  a  state  foreign  to  their  nature  and  perfection. 
For  unless  something  were  wanting  towards  their  complete  felicity,  God  would  not 
hereafter  restore  to  them  this  concrete  body.     But  our  worthy  author  insists  that  God 
cannot  suffer  the  soul  to  live  long  in  an  unnatural  state.     Therefore,  this  frail  and 
mortal  body  itself  ought  at  once  to  be  restored  to  the  soul,  to  enable  it  to  enjoy  a  more 
happy  and  perfect  life.     Again,  the  whole  argument  seems  to  me  to  be  weak  and  futile. 
How  do  you  know  that  the  soul  when  released  from  the  mortal  body,  is  clothed  in  an 
ethereal  and  subtle  body  ?     Because  its  nature  and  perfection  require  it.    And  how 
have  you  learnt  that  the  nature  of  the  soul  necessarily  requires  body  ?      Because 
God   will  hereafter  endow  it  again  with  this   mortal  body.       This  is  the  same  as 
if  we  were  to  reason  thus :    Souls  already  have  a  body,  because  divine  providence 
will  hereafter  restore  to  them  this  frail  and  earthly  body :  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  anil  illogical.    Lastly,  the  learned  Doctor  involves  himself  by  this  reasoning 
in  inextricable  difficulties,  and  overthrows  his  own  arguments.     Souls  clothed  in  a 
subtle  and  ethereal  body  are  either  already  perfect,  or  are  lacking  of  perfection  till 
they  hereafter  receive  the  other  body  also.     If  the  former  be  true,  there  is  an  end  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  mortal  bodies.     For  what  necessity  is  there  for 
adding  a  new  body  to  a  soul  already  perfect?     If  the  other  be  preferred,  what  Dr. 
Cud  worth  urges  falls  to  the  ground,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  God  to  leave  the  toul 
so  long  in  n  state  contrary  to  the  perfection  of  its  nature.     For  my  part,  although  I 
think  wo  ought  to  speak  cautiously  and  circumspectly  on  matters  in  respect  to  which 
sacred  writers  are  silent,  still  I  hold  God  to  be  able  by  his  infinite  power  to  cause  the 
soul  to  be  affected  by  the  same  pleasures  and  pains  out  of  the  body  as  it  is  when  asso- 
ciated with  body.     And  not  to  speak  of  other  reasons,  I  consider  that  the  design  of 
God  in  again  uniting  this  terrestrial  body  with  the  soul,  to  be,  that  it  may  receive  its 
reward  or  punishment  through  that  instrument  by  which  it  performed  good  or  wicked 
deeds  in  this  life.     But  supposing  the  learned  Doctor's  assumption  to  be  true,  that  the 
aoul  living  out  of  the  body  is  not  in  its  perfect  and  natural  state,  not  even  so  will  his 
argument  be  a  valid  one.  For  there  is  no  reason  why  God  should  not  for  the  wisest  pur- 
poses permit  the  soul  to  pass  some  time  in  a  less  perfect  state.     Is  it  repugnant  to  the 
divine  virtues  to  lend  the  soul  gradually  to  extreme  and  consummate  happiness,  and 
not  fill  it  at  once  with  all  the  pleasure  of  which  it  is  destined  to  become  the  partaker? 
But  as  I  said  before,  upon  matters  of  this  kind,  which  divine  wisdom  has  not  thought 
meet  to  reveal  to  us,  we  ought  to  speak  only  with  humility  and  modesty,  and  to  put  off 
subjects,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  denied  to  us  mortals,  to  that  day  when  all  darkness 
shall  be  removed  from  our  minds. 
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life,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  in  their  several  ages,  till 
the  day  of  judgment,  have  all  of  them  no  manner  of  punishment 
inflicted  on  them,  save  only  that  of  remorse  of  conscience,  and 
future  expectation.     Now,  it  is  not  conceivable  how  souls  after 
death  should  know  and  be  knowable,  and  converse  witli  one 
another,  and  have  any  punishment  of  sense  or  pain  inflicted  on 
them,  were  they  not  vitally  united  to  some  bodies.     And  thus  did 
Tertullian  reason  long  ago  :*  Dolet  apud  inferos  anima  cujusdam, 
et  punitur  in  flamma,  et  cruciatur  in  lingua,  et  de  digito  anima) 
fehcioris  implorat  solatium  roris.     Imaginem  cxistimas,  exitum 
ilium   pauperis  laetantis,   et  divitis  moerentis.      Et   quid   illic 
Lazari  nomen,  si  non  in  veritatc  res  est  ?     Scd  ctsi  imago  cre- 
denda  est,  testimonium  erit  veritatis.     Si  cnim  non  habct  anima 
corpus,  non  caperet  imaginem  corporis.     Ncc  mentiretur  de  cor- 
poralibus  membris  scriptura,  si  non  erant     Quid  est  autem  illud, 
quod   ad   inferna  transfertur  post    divortium   corporis  ?    quod 
detinetur,  et  in  diem  judicii  reservatur?     Ad  quod  et  Christus 
moriendo  descendit  ?  puto  ad  animas  patriarcharum  ?     Incorpo- 
ralitas  animas  ab  omni  genere  custodian  libera  est ;  immunis  a. 
poena  et  &  fovela.     Per  quod  enim  punitur  aut  fovetur,  hoc  erit 
corpus.     Igitur  si  quid  tormenti  sive  solatii  anima  pnecerpit  in 
carcere,    vel  diversorio  inferftm,  in  igni  vel  in  sinu  Abraha*, 
probata  erit  corporalitas  animas.    Incorporalitas  cnim  nihil  patitur, 
non  babens  per  quod  pati  possit :  aut  si  habet,  hoc  erit  corpus. 
In  quantum  enim  omne  corporale  passibile  est ;  in  tantum  quod 
passibile  est,  corporale  est,  "  We  read  in   Scripture  of  a  soul 
tormented  in  hell,  punished  with  flames,  and  desirous  of  a  drop 
of  water  to  cool  his  tongue.     You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  thin 
is   parabolical  and  fictitious.     What  then   does  the   name   of 
Lazarus  signify  there,  if  it  were  no  real  thing  ?     But  if  it  be  a 
parable  never  so  much,  yet  must  it,  notwithstanding,  as  to  the 
main,  speak  agreeably  to  truth.     For  if  the  soul  (after  death) 
have  no  body  at  all,  then  can  it  not  have  any  corporeal  image, 
shape,  or  figure.     Nor  can   it  be  thought   that  the  Scripture 
would  lie  concerning  corporeal  members,  if  there  were  none.   But 
what  is  that,  which  after  its  separation  from  this  body,  is  carried 
down  into  hell,  and  there  detained  prisoner,  and  reserved  till  the 
day  of  judgment  ?     And  what  is  that,  which  Christ  dying  de- 
scended down  unto  ?     I  suppose  to  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs. 
But  incorporality  is  free  from  all  custody  or  imprisonment,  as 
also  devoid  of  pain  and  pleasure.     Wherefore,  if  souls  be  sen- 
sible of  pain  after  death,  and  tormented  with  fire,  then  must  they 
needs  have  some  corporeity;  for  incorporality  suffers  nothing. 
And  as  every  corporeal  thing  is  passive  or  patible,  so  again  what- 
soever is  passive  is  corporeal."     Tertullian8  would  also  confirm 

*  Dc  An.  p.  309.  IUgnl.     [Cap.  7.  p.  165.]  *  Ubi  supra,  cap.  J),  p.  H)6. 
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this  from   a  vision  or  revelation   of   a  certain   sister-prophet, 
(miracles  and  prophecy  being  said  by  him  not  to  be  then  alto- 
gether extinct,)  Inter  caetera  ostensa  est  inihi  aniina  corporaliter, 
et  spiritus  videbatur,  tencra  et  luckla,  et  aerii  colons,  ct  forms 
per  omnia  humame,  "  There  was  (said  she)  amongst  other  things, 
a  soul  corporally  exhibited  to  my  view,  and  it  was  tender  and 
lucid,  and  of  an  acreal  colour,  and  every  way  of  human  form." 
Agreeably  to  which,  Tertullian  himself  nddeth:    Effigiem  non 
aliam  animse  humanae  deputandam  prater  humanam,  ct  quidern 
ejus  coqmrw,  quod  unaquaxjue  circumtulit,  "  There  is  no  other 
shape  to  be  assigned  to  a  human  soul,  but  human ;  and  indeed, 
that  of  the  body,  which  is  before  carried  about."     It  is  true 
indeed,  that  Tertullian  here  drives  the  business  so  far,  as  to  make 
the  soul  itself  to  be  corporeal,  figurative,  and  colorate,  and  after 
death  to  have  the  very  same  shape  which  its  respective  body  had 
before  in  this  life;  he  being  one  of  those  who  were  not  able  to 
conceive  of  any  thing  incorporeal,  and  therefore  being  a  reli- 
gionist, concluded  God  himself  to  be  a  certain  body  also.  But  the 
reasons  which  he  here  insist eth  on  will  indeed  extend  no  further 
than  to  prove  that  the  soul  hath  after  death  some  body  vitally 
united  to  it,  by  means  whereof  it  is  both  capable  of  converse 
and   sensible   of  pain,  forasmuch   as  body  alone  can   have  no 
sense  of  any  thing.1 

1  The  argument  here  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Cud  worth  in  support  of  his  opinion  on 
the  body  of  souls,  is  capable  of  as  easy  a  refutation  as  the  preceding  one. 

I.  He  reasons  in  this  manner  :  Souls  divested  of  their  earthly  bodies  know  and  con- 
Terse  with  each  other,  and  can  feel  pleasure  and  pain  :  but  nothing  of  this  kind  can 
take  place  without  corporeal  members :  therefore,  souls  are  connected  with  a  thin  and 
ethereal  body  which  adapts  and  qualifies  them  for  all  these  things.  In  this  argumenta- 
tion the  learned  Doctor  assumes  what  pure  reason  tells  us  is  inadmissible,  that  no  one 
can  know  and  converse  with  another,  unless  he  has  eyes,  a  tongue,  and  other  bodily 
members.  We  know  that  God  sees,  perceives,  knows,  and  discerns  all  things,  although 
he  is  wholly  destitute  of  eyes,  ears,  and  all  members.  Why,  therefore,  may  not  soub 
also,  when  released  from  the  body,  be  able  by  some  means  unknown  and  incoroprehen- 

.  sible  to  us,  to  perceive  external  things  and  know  one  another,  and  disclose  their  thought* 
by  certain  signs  ?  The  same  may  be  said  of  sense.  For  who  will  deny  it  to  be 
possible  for  the  divine  power  to  cause  simple  spirits  divested  of  all  body  to  participate 
in  joy  or  sorrow  ?  The  fuct  that  we  ourselves,  during  this  life,  have  no  sensation  or 
perception  except  through  the  body,  is  no  proof  in  my  opinion  that  there  is  no  different 
mode  of  perception  in  another  state.  To  confess  the  truth,  I  have  always  considered 
those  to  judge  too  hastily  who  suppose  that  we  are  to  draw  our  own  conclusions  as  to 
the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  a  thing  from  what  happens  here  among  us  mortals. 

II.  The  authority  of  Tertullian,  which  Dr.  Cudworth  next  appeals  to,  is  in  itself  very 
slight :  we  shall,  therefore,  merely  consider  the  arguments  he  brings  forward.  These 
are  two-fold  ;  one  drawn  from  the  history  related  by  our  Saviour  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus,  Luke  xvi.  ;  the  other  from  a  vision  which  appeared  to  a  certain  woman. 
Neither  of  which  is  of  any  great  weight.  Granting  that  in  Tertullian 's  time,  divine 
visions  had  not  yet  ceased  among  Christians,  still,  it  is  unquestionable  that  many  at 
that  time  passed  off  false  visions  and  mere  illusions  of  a  fertile  imagination  as  true,  and 
that  even  the  best  of  men  were  grossly  deceived  in  this  matter.  Tertullian,  it  » 
notorious  was  too  ready  and  prone  to  receive  every  idle  dream  as  a  divine  appearance. 
Besides,  he  wrote  his  book,  De  Anima,  after  he  had  already  gone  over  to  the  Montanistt. 
Wherefore,  the  woman  to  whom  he   tells  us  this  vision  appeared,  waa  doubtless 
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And  this  ifl  that  which  Ireuams  from  the  same  Scripture 
gathereth ;  not  that  the  soul  is  a  body,  but  that  it  hath  a  body 
after  death  conjoined  with  it,  and  that  of  the  same  form  and 

■me  fanatic  of  this  sect,  which  abounded  in  women  of  the  kind.  Our  Saviour's 
Jiarrative  respecting  the  souls  of  the  rich  man  and  beggar,  Luke  xvi.  was  considered  by 
other  ancient  fathers  besides  Tertullian  to  be  of  great  importance  in  this  question,  as 
Methodius  in  Photius,  Biblioth.  cod.  234.  p.  931.  Faustus  Rhegicnsis  in  Henr.  Caniaius* 
Lectiones  Antique,  torn.  1.  p.  364.  Irenaeus,  Adversus  Hacreses,  lib.  2.  cap.  34.  p.  168. 
and  others.  But  who  does  not  see  that  in  this  narrative,  whether  it  is  altogether  ficti- 
tious and  parabolical,  or  contains  some  historical  truth,  our  Saviour  is  depicting  futurity 
by  images  drawn  from  the  things  of  this  world  ;  which  he  also  frequently  does  else- 
where, in  order  to  be  better  understood  by  the  less  informed  and  intelligent.  Dut 
etery  body  is  aware  that  narratives  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  pressed  too  closely.  If  it 
be  right  to  reason  thus  :  Christ  attributes  to  the  souls  of  the  rich  glutton  and  Lazarus 
a  tongue,  hands,  and  feet;  therefore  souls  that  have  departed  from  this  terrestrial  body, 
still  life  in  connexion  with  certain  bodies  :  the  following  also  will  be  admissible  logic : 
Christ  represents  Lazarus  as  sitting  and  feasting  in  Abraham's  bosom :  therefore,  in 
hesTenly  glory  we  shall  be  really  refreshed  and  fed  with  meat  and  drink.  Besides,  this 
parable  will  be  of  equal  avail  to  those  who  suppose  the  soul  to  be  wholly  corporeal,  as 
to  those  who  hold  it  to.be  connected  with  a  certain  subtle  body.  For  there  is  nothing 
in  it  from  which  you  can  infer  that  Lazarus  consisted  of  two  parts,  soul  and  body . 
Lastly,  if  the  souls  of  the  dead  have  a  tongue,  feet,  and  the  other  members,  as  the 
ancient  fathers  infer  from  this  narrative  of  Christ,  what  becomes  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  ?  What  necessity  is  there  for  the  former  bodies  to  be  hereafter  restored  to 
souls,  if  they  are  already  supplied  with  bodies  ?  Or  is  it,  that  happy  souls  require  a 
twofold  tongue  and  a  double  share  of  hands  and  feet  ? 

III.  But  as  Dr.  Cudworth  in  the  sequel  again  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  the 
ancient  Christian  fathers,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  brief  exposition  of  their  sen- 
timents generally  on  the  nature  of  the  soul.  Not  one  of  them  entertained  the  same 
opinion  as  the  majority  of  Christians  do  at  the  present  day,  that  it  is  perfectly  simple, 
and  entirely  destitute  of  all  body,  figure,  form,  and  extension.  On  the  contrary,  they 
all  acknowledge  it  to  contain  something  corporeal,  although  of  a  dilferen  t  kind  anil 
nature  from  the  bodies  of  this  mortal  sphere.  But  yet  they  are  divided  into  two 
opinions.  For  some  contend  that  there  are  two  things  in  the  soul,  spirit  and  a  very 
thin  and  subtle  body  in  which  this  spirit  is  clothed  :  while  others  hold  it  to  be  altogether 
corporeal,  and  nothing  more  than  a  ceitain  subtle  and  aerial  body.  I  am  aware  that 
tome  of  them  pronounce  the  soul  to  be  a  mere  spirit :  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  under- 
stand them  as  using  this  word  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  at  the  present  day.  For  spirit 
which  they  sometimes  oppose  to  body,  according  to  their  idea  is  nothing  but  a  thin  and 
sabtle  body,  such  as  air  or  ether :  as  might  be  proved  if  necessary,  from  many  of  their 
toying*.  Consult  Tertullian,  for  example,  in  his  book,  De  Anima,  cap.  11.  p.  167. 
There  are  rery  learned  men  who  have  given  most  erroneous  interpretations  of  the 
dogmas  of  antiquity,  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  of  this  fact.  This  difference  of 
opinion  existing,  as  I  have  stated,  among  the  ancient  fathers,  arises  not-  only  from  the 
diversity  of  their  intellectual  powers,  but  also  from  their  study  of  philosophy.  For 
those  who  follow  Plato  and  the  Platonists,  for  example  Clement,  Origen,  and  their 
disciples,  adopt  the  Platonic  doctrine  respecting  the  soul  also,  and  pronounce  it  to  be 
most  simple  in  itself,  but  yet  always  invested  with  a  subtle  body.  But  the  others  who 
keep  farther  aloof  from  Plato,  and  consider  his  philosophy  to  be  prejudicial  to 
Christian  principles,  repudiate  this  doctrine  of  his  as  well,  and  maintain  that  the  soul 
altogether  is  nothing  more  than  a  most  subtle  body.  To  these  belong  Tertullian, 
Arnobius,  Methodius,  and  several  others,  whose  writings  abound  with  passages  con* 
demnatory  of  Plato,  and  holding  him  forth  as  the  prince  and  founder  of  the  heretics  of 
their  own  time.  They  very  frequently  assail  the  Platonists  with  bitter  invectives,  for 
inculcating  that  the  soul  is  a  nature  most  simple  in  itself,  and  devoid  of  all  concretion, 
Arnobius,  lib.  2.  Adversus  Gentes,  writes  thus :  "  Wherefore,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  be  deceived  and  buoyed  up  with  false  hopes,  when  some  well  known  extra- 
vagant admirers  of  themselves,  tell  us  that  souls  are  immortal,  and  next  in  dignity  to 
God  the  first  of  things,  that  they  are  sprung  from  that  parent  and  father,  and  are  divine, 
wise,  learned,  and  exempt  from  all  contagion  of  body."     lie  must  be  very  little  versed 
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figure  with  that  body  which  it  had  before  here  in  this  life;* 
Plenissime  autem  Dominus  docuit,  non  solum  perseverare,  ma 
de  corpore  in  corpus  transgredientes  animas,  sed  et  characterem 
corporis,  in  quo  etiam  adaptantur,  custodire  eundem;  et  menu- 
nissc  cas  operum,  quae  cgerunt  hie,  et  &  quibus  cessavemnt;  in 
enarrationc,  quae  scribitur  de  Divite  et  de  Lazaro,  qui  refrigen- 
batur  in  sinu  Abrahae ;  in  qua  ait  Divitem  cognoscere  Lazaram 
post  mortem ;  ct  manere  in  suo  ordine  unumquemque  ipsornm. 
"  Our  Lord  hath  most  plainly  taught  us,  that  souls  do  not  only 
continue  after  death,  without  passing  out  of  one  body  into 
another,  but  also,  that  they  keep  the  character  of  body  wherein 
fhey  are  then  also  adapted,  the  same  which  they  had  before; 
as  likewise,  that  they  remember  the  actions  and  omissions  of 
their  life  past ;  in  that  enarration  which  is  written  concerning 
the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  who  was  refreshed  in  Abraham's 
bosom ;  wherein  he  affirmeth  the  rich  man  to  have  known  both 

in  the  affUirs  of  Platonism,  who  does  not  at  once  see  that  these  words  are  named  at  that 
school.  Read  also  Tertullian,  in  his  De  Anima,  cap.  17.  p.  165.  where  bean: 
"  These  things  are  agitated  by  the  Platonista  with  more  6utlety  than  truth."  [Goa  b 
both  body  and  spirit  according  to  Tertullian,  Beausobre  Hist,  du  Manich.  p.  474.] 
But  those  again  who  suppose  the  soul  to  be  body,  are  not  of  one  and  the  same  opinion : 
for  some,  in  explaining  what  they  mean  by  this  word,  express  themselves  in  such  t 
way  ns  clearly  to  make  it  appear  that  they  give  the  name  of  body  generally  to  every 
thing  which  is  bounded  by  a  certain  limit  and  place,  and  has  a  circumscribed  substance, 
or  by  which  any  thing  is  whnt  it  is.  Tertullian  himself,  in  some  passages  which  hire 
been  collected  by  Jac  Pamclius,  in  his  Paradoxes  of  Tertullian,  sect.  15.  p.  9.  ex- 
pressly owns  that  by  the  name  body  he  means  that  by  which  any  thing  suWito. 
Those  who  entertain  this  notion,  although  they  call  the  soul  corporeal,  and  affirm 
it  to  be  extended,  and  moved,  and  included  in  place,  which  is  repugnant  to  the  doctrine 
of  later  Christians,  properly  speaking,  however,  attach  no  meaning  to  the  word  body, 
and  as  it  were,  tacitly  confess  their  ignorance  of  the  natnre  of  the  soul.  Wherefore 
they  differ  least  of  all  from  the  modern  opinions  concerning  it  But  the  others  do  not 
hesitate  to  tell  us  what  is  the  nature  of  the  soul  they  call  corporeal,  and  declare  that 
its  body  consists  of  pure  air  and  fire,  or  ether :  to  which  number  belong  Methodius  and 
others.  And  yet  many  of  these  think  this  amounts  to  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
pronounce  the  soul  to  be  immortal  and  eternal :  in  which  they  follow  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients,  who,  as  I  have  already  more  than  once  stated,  held  the  most  pure  and 
subtle  ether  and  fire  to  be  wholly  indestructible.  Theirs  was  a  graver  error,  who 
while  they  pronounced  the  soul  to  be  corporeal,  ahd  all  body  to  be  perishable,  supposed 
that  the  soul  also  is  by  no  means  immortal,  but  capable  of  dissolution  and  extinction. 
Among  these  are  to  be  ranked  Arnobius,  lib.  2.  Ad  versus  Gentes,  p.  66.  the  author  of 
the  Clementines,  homil.  3.  sect.  6.  p.  C41.  torn.  1.  Patr.  Apostol.  and  some  others  who 
are  mentioned  by  Desid.  Heraldus  and  J.  Bapt.  Cotelerius,  in  their  annotations  on 
these  writers.  There  is  also  some  slight  discrepancy  among  the  supporters  of  this 
opinion,  which  I  am  not  now  disposed  to  dwell  upon :  generally  however  they  all  agree 
that  souls  are  of  an  intermediate  nature,  that  is,  can  perish,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if 
God  so  wills,  become  immortal :  that  the  bouIs  of  those  who  have  embraced  the 
Christian  doctrine,  ore  rescued  from  the  peril  of  mortality  by  baptism  or  some  other 
means :  but  that  the  souls  of  wicked  men  who  reject  the  discipline  of  Christ  remain 
mortal,  and  being  sent  down  to  the  abode  of  the  shades,  are  there  tormented  by  tire, 
till  they  are  finally  dissolved  and  annihilated.  Persons  not  unacquainted  with  the 
transactions  of  the  learned  of  our  own  times,  are  aware  that  not  long  ago  Henry 
Dodwell,  a  man  eminent  for  his  erudition  in  other  respects,  revived  this  doctrine  to  s 
certain  extent,  and  wrote  some  books  in  which  he  displays  more  zeal  than  skill  in  J*1 
defence. 

•  Lib.  2.  cap.  62.     [Cap.  34.  p.  168.  edit.  Massueti.] 
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rua   and    Abraham    utter  death,    as  also  each  of   them   to 

remain  in  their  own  order/     And   thus  again  in  the  following 

i;r;#  Per  hiec  manifestiseime  declnrntum  est,  et  peneverera 

tniioa-5  ;   ct  non  de  corpora  in  corpus  exire ;  et  habere  hominis 

%!irani ;  (ut  etlam  cogno&cantur)  et  nieminbsc  eorutn,  qua?  hie 

"mt ;  ct  dignam  habitationcm  unamquarnque  gentera  pereipere, 

a  ante  judicium,  "By  these  things   it  is  most  manifestly 

ired?  that  souls  do  both  persevere  after  death,  and  that  they 

do  not  transmigrate  out  of  one  body  into  another,  and  that  they 

a  human  figure  or  shape,  (whereby  they  may  be  known;) 

>  that  they  remember  the  things  here  upon  the  earth,  and 

their  own  actions;  and  lastly,  that  each  kind   of  good  and  had 

have  their  distinct  and  suitable  habitations  assigned  them,  even 

re  the  judgment7'     Now,  that  Ircnaeus  did  not  here  mean 

that  sou!*  are  the  involves  bodily  substances,  and  consequently 

rtain  character,  form,  and  figure  of  their  own,  but  only 

that  they  have  certain  bodies  conjoined  with   them,  which   We 

tte,    is    first    of    all  evident   from    the   words   th< 

fharaeterem  corporis,  in  quo  etiam  ailaptantur,  eustodire  eundeni  ; 

Latum]  flenK  whereof  is  this,  that  they  "  keep  the  character 

»lv  (wherein  they  are  t hen  also  adapted  alter  death 

euno  with  thnt  which  these  bodies  before  had  here  in  this  life,** 

it  i-   further  manifest  from   hence,  because  he  elsewhere 

plainly   declareth  souls  themselves  to  he  incorporeal ;  as  in  his 

fifth  hook  and  seventh  chapter  :f   Flatus  nut  cm  vita*  iiicorporalis 

11  but  the  breath  of  life  is  incorporeal.** 

•  Cap,  CS.     [Cap.  8*.  p.  161]  j  Page  SQO. 

*  The  learned  Doctor  is  muttken  in  his  exposition  cif  Irensaus'  doctrine  eono 
the  Mttl '.  I  shall  therefore  explain  it  totnewhAl  minul 

I.  IrpDiviw  supposes  man  to  consist  by  nature  of  two  pAfiA,  body  and  soul*    Ni 
tbelcvs  he  also  speaks  in  looti  jni-ttt  which  he  I  toed  to  the  body 

ul  ;  but  ia  w  so,  ml]  be  made  appear  by  and  by.    They  <n> 

red,  who  imagine  this  holy  father  to  haw  entertained  the  opinion  thai 

i  by  nature  nf  three  parts— WU,  sou]T  oad  spirit ;  niiil  Joshua  Barnes, 

uier.  torn.  2.  (>.  SI  1.  h  alio  ia  error  when  Tic  makes  the  doctrine  of  Homer 
•  ting  the  soul,  to  have  been  oan1  fend  i\w  tame. 

II.  !id  not  distribute  the  soul  into  two  pnris  M  I>r.  (-udwortli  supposes, 
the  soul  itself  aad  the  bad/  connected  with  it,  but  In 

frholly  corporeal*  or  composed  of  a  most  subtle  m niter,     1  am  ftWifcJ 
Mink  i  in  *ome  places,  and  in  others  pronounced  them  to  be  spirit-     I  hit  we 

migbt  not   trt  |i»  ik  |o    I  renaeua''  words,  hut  tti  the   power  attached  to  tln-m ,  A&d    ltd   t»» 
—  tie  tl.  *ns  of  ihe  tenus  he  employ's  according  to  our  own  notion**     The 

■ami   ia  corporeal  is  manifest  from  what   he  says  lab,  5» 
L     **  Soul*  ure  incorporeal  in  comparison  with  mortal  bodies.**     Thtr 

e  them  ("  lie  absolutely  devoid  of  body,  but  comparatively  only,  that 
.  <ly  wilh  which  we  are  now  invested-    The  same  is  e 
afterwards,  whea  he  nwi^ns  Ihe  i  fw£ther  Ihe 

at  spirit  >-■  utterly  incapable 
mi  all  body,  anil  that  the  soul  it  sa  bees 
to  the  sou  the  breath 

04  had 
iimpte  aad  uacn  tiki   Iptl  jt ,  be  certainly  would  hn\e 
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Furthermore,  Origcn  was  not  only  of  the  same 
that  souls  after  death  had  certain  subtle  bodies  muted  to  them, 
n:)d  that  these  bodies  of  theirs  had  the  same  c7Soc  xapaKnpBfa 

stated  this  very  simplicity  of  the  soul  to  be  the  reason  why  it  cannot  perish.  But  ss 
he  assigns  a  very  different  cause,  he  undoubtedly  gives  us  to  understand  that  be  did  set 
hold  the  soul  to  be  simple.  Hence  Renat  Maasuetus  himself  who  in  other  respects ■ 
a  wonderful  admirer  of  Ircnaws,  is  compelled  frankly  to  confess  that  this  rather  sop- 
posed  human  souls  to  be  compounded  of  a  most  subtle  matter  like  the  angels,  Disk  m 
Iremeum  artic.  11.  sect.  1*20.  p.  161. 

III.  But  although  Irenacus  belonged  to  that  class  of  persons  who  held  the  soul  to  be 
altogether  corporeal,  he  nevertheless  believed  it  to  be  immortal ;  as  has  been  shown  by 
MaKuetus,  ibid,  artic.  10.  sect  104.  p.  153.  154.  But  he  seeks  the  cause  and  erigh 
of  this  immortality,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  but  in  the  divine  will.  Tsii 
opinion  he  discusses  at  great  length,  lib.  5.  cap.  7.  p.  300.  where  having  admitted  that 
nil  generated  things  pre  liable  to  perish,  and  therefore  that  the  soul  also  is  by  its  own 
nature  mortal,  he  adds  that  tho  divine  will  causes  it  to  continue  in  existence:  "As 

heaven,  and  the  sun,  and  the  moon continue  for  a  long  time  agreeably  to  the  will 

of  God  ;  so  also  we  shall  not  be  wrong  in  thinking  the  same  of  souls  and  spirits,  and  is 
short  all  created  things :  since  all  things  which*  are  made  have  a  beginning  of 
their  making,  they  continue  so  long  as  God  wills  them  to  exist  and  continue.**  Conse- 
quently he  supposed  souls  to  be  preserved  by*  God  from  gradually  dissolving  sod 
perishing  in  the  some  way  as  the  rest  of  bodies.  And  from  the  words  just  quoted,  it 
imp  ears  to  me,  we  may  glean  his  opinion  respecting  the  kind  and  nature  of  the  sooL 
For  he  compares  it  with  the  sun,  heaven,  moon,  and  stars ;  which,  if  I  am  sot 
mistaken,  is  a  proof  that  he  held  it  to  be  composed  of  the  same  matter  as  the  etber 
and  stars :  a  notion  which  a  very  great  number  of  the  ancients  entertained. 

IV.  The  saying  of  Ircnrcus,  that  "  souls  on  their  departure  from  the  body  keep  the 
character  of  the  body,  and  have  tho  human  figure,"  is  most  correctly  interpreted  by 
Dr.  Cud  worth  to  mean  that  when  separated  from  the  body,  they  are  of  the  human 
shape  and  preserve  the  form  of  the  body  which  they  had  here  in  this  life.  Renat 
Massuetus,  in  his  notes  on  irenceus,  p.  167.  has  attempted  to  purge  him  from  this  doc- 
trine :  but  he  has  wholly  failed  in  this  attempt.  He  supposes  that  the  holy  father*! 
words  ought  to  be  understood  "  df  certain  characters  or  marks,  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  spirits  that  are  not  destined  to  animate  and  inform  body,  sml 
which  determine  them  to  be  human  souls  rather  than  angels,  it  being  necessary  that  in 
human  minds,  even  living  in  heaven,  there  should  be  certain  definite  characters,  and  s 
certain  disposition  for  body,  hy  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  other  spirits.*1  I 
fancy,  Nicol.  Gallasius,  a  Genevese  theologian,  first  suggested  this  interpretation  to 
Massuetus.  For  in  his  notes  on  the  passage  he  in  like  manner  affirms  that  Irenctn' 
words  are  to  bo  understood  of  certain  marks,  by  which  souls  can  be  distinguished  from 
ench  other,  although  of  a  different  kind  from  those  of  Massuetus.  It  is  necessary,  he  telle 
us,  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  should  be  distinguished  by  certain  signs  in  the  other  life,  so 
that  any  one  may  ascertain  which  is  the  soul  of  Paul,  of  Peter,  or  of  Lazarus,  and  it 
is  of  these  signs  "that  Irenssus  speaks :  "  His  object  was  to  show  that  each  man  has  his 
own  proper  soul  assigned  to  him  by  God,  so  that  even  after  death  the  souls  can  be 
distinguished  from  one  another,  and  hy  their  proper  and  peculiar  marks,  can  as  easily 
be  recognized  when  separate  from  the  bodies,  as  wheu  they  were  clothed  in  them.'1 
But  these  most  learned  men  would  have  acted  more  wisely  if  they  had  been  less 
ingenious  in  expounding  this  passage.  For  both  interpretations  are'  far-fetched,  and 
hy  no  means  correspond  to  the  words  of  Irenaeus.  What  the  holy  rather  meant  by 
Baying  that  the  soul  preserves  the  character  and  figure  of  the  body,  will  be  best  under- 
stood from  the  passage  of  Scripture  which  he  adduces  in  proof  of  this  doctrine.  Nov 
this  passage  is  our  Saviour's  narrative  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  recorded  in  the 
gospel  of  St.  Luke.  In  this  narrative  not  the  least  mention  is  made  of  any  marks 
such  as  Gallasius  and  Massuetus  dream  of,  by  which  human  souls  are  distinguishable 
either  from  the  angels  or  from  each  other.  Hut  the  soul  both  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich 
man  is  represented  as  endowed  with  human  figure  and  body  :  from  which  we  may  infer 
Irenams  to  have  simply  meant  that  the  souls  of  men  retain  the  figure  and  appearance 
of  their  own  bodies  after  death.  And  this  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  another 
passage  of  his,  where  he  expressly  declares  that  the  soul  has  the  figure  of  its  body,  in 
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**  characterizing  form,"  which  these  their  terrestrial  bodies  before 
had ;  but  also  thinks,  that  this,  together  with  the  soul's  immor- 
tality, may  be  sufficiently  proved  from  the  frequent  apparitions 
of  ghosts  or  departed  souls ;  in  way  of  opposition  to  Celsus, 
endeavouring  to  invalidate  the  Scripture  testimonies  concerning 
the  apparitions  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  imputing  them  cither 
to  magical  imposture,  or  fanatic  phrcnzy,  or  the  disciples  mis- 
taking their  own  dreams  and  fancies  for  visions  and  sensations, 
after  the  Epicurean  way  :*  Tovto  8c  ovSiv  tJttov  KaTavKtvaariKov 

the  lame  way  that  water  put  into  a  vessel,  assumes  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  lib.  2. 
cap,  19.  sect.  6.  p.  143.  "  For  it  will  not  have  the  likeness  and  image  of  angels,  but 
of  the  body  in  which  it  was  formed  ;  as  water  put  into  a  vessel  will  have  the  form  of 
the  vessel,  and  if  it  be  congealed  in  it,  will  take  the  shape  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is 
congealed,  so  souls  have  the  form  of  the  body ;  for  they  are  adapted  to  the  vessel 
itself  in  the  manner  we  have  stated." 

V.  This  holy  man's  opinion  concerning  spirit  is  a  peculiar  and  remarkable  one.  He 
•opposed  that  spirit  is  added  to  a  man  as  a  third  part  after  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
Christ,  and  that  this  perfects,  preserves,  and  unites  him  with  God.  By  this  name, 
however,  he  unquestionably  meant  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  But  a  perfect  man/'  says  he, 
lib.  5.  cap.  6.  p.  299.  "  is  a  commixture  and  union  of  the  soul,  assuming  the  spirit  of 
the  Father,  and  mixed  with  that  flesh  which  is  fashioned  according  to  the  image  of  God. 
On  which  account  the  apostle  also  says, '  We  speak  wisdom  amongst  the  perfect ;'  calling 
those  perfect  who  have  received  the  Spirit  of  God."  In  which  place  he  follows  up 
this  doctrine  at  great  length.  In  lib.  5.  cap.  9.  p.  302.  he  thus  expresses  himself : 
"  There  are  three  things  of  which  a  perfect  man  (that  is,  a  Christian)  consists,  flesh, 
soul  and  spirit  ;  the  spirit  being  that  which  preserves  and  forms,  the  flesh  that  which  is 
united  and  formed,  and  the  soul  being  between  these  two."  I  shall  add  what  he  says 
a  little  afterwards,  from  wlych  it  is  manifest  that  Irenaeus  denied  this  spirit  to  men 
who  are  strangers  to  Christ,  and  therefore  did  not,  as  some  suppose,  reckon  it  among 
the  natural  portions  of  a  man  :  "  As  many,  therefore,  as  have  not  that  which  preserves 
and  forms  and  this  unity,  will  consequently  be  and  be  called  flesh  and  blood  ;  seeing 
that  they  have  not  the  Spirit  of  God  in  them.  For  which  reason  such  men  are  also 
called  dead  by  our  Lord."  The  pious  father  seems  to  have  regarded  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  certain  divine  nature  every  where  diffused,  a  portion  of  which  is  received  by  all 
who  espoused  the  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  manifest  even  from  the  words  which 
Dr.  Cudworth  adduces  from  him  a  little  afterwards.  I  have  already  shown  in  another 
place,  that  not  a  few  of  the  ancient  fathers  were  tinctured  with  this  heresy,  and 
believed  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  the  soul  of  the  world,  pervading  the  whole  nature 
of  things.  Irenaeus,  therefore,  conceived  the  souls  of  the  wicked"  and  unchristian  to 
be  corporeal  spirits,  which  are  preserved  from  perishing  and  made  immortal  by  the 
divine  power ;  but  the  minds  of  the  holy  and  pious  were  supposed  by  him  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  parts,  a  body  or  soul,  and  a  spirit  inhabiting  and  governing  that  soul. 
And  he  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  blessed  carry  this  spirit  along  with  them  into 
heaven,  and  retain  it  to  all  eternity.     I  subjoin  a  remarkable  passage  of  his,  which 


rtjy  avrrjiv,  cat  avroi  Idiag  1\ovtiq  tj/vxdc,  cai  XBia  o&fiara,  Iv  dig  dirivrtjaav 
dwd  rife  rov  $iov  x&ptToc,  "  All  that  are  registered  unto  life  will  rise  again, 
having  their  own  bodies  and  souls  and  spirits,  in  which  they  were  well  pleasing  to 
God.  But  those  who  are  deserving  of  punishment  will  depart  unto  the  same,  having 
also  their  own  souls  and  bodies,  in  which  they  withheld  themselves  from  the  grace  of 
God."  In  this  opinion  Irenaeus  had  some  associates,  whose  names  it  is  not  necessary 
now  to  repeat 

*  Lib.  2.  adv.  Celsum.  p.  97.  But  Origen  is  not  singular  in  thus  proving  this  dogma 
of  the  bodies  of  souls  from  their  apparitions  about  sepulchres.  The  followers  of 
this  opinion  have  scarcely  any  thing  better  to  advance  in  support  of  it  than  this 
argument ;  of  the  full  value  of  which  I  leave  all  candid  judges  to  form  their  own 
estimate. 
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lariv  avayicaiov  Soyparoc,  £>c  apa  %  ipvxn  hfiar^KM  WJf  «**&• 
v6vtwv'  teal  ov  parrjv  TnwlarBVKi  mol  rijc  aStavaatac  avrijft  i 
tovto  to  Soy  pa  avccXij^wc*  £>g  koL  IIAarwv  iv  t$  wepi  njc  V*XJK 
^h*h  (TicioeiSri  (bavraapara  wept  pvr\piia  rial  ytyovivai  rwv  qdj 
TtOvrjKOTwv,  "  Though  this  might  seem  to  have  been  amartlj 
opposed  by  Celsus,  yet  are  those  very  apparitions  of  ghost} 
notwithstanding,  a  sufficient  argument  or  proof  of  a  certain 
necessary  opinion,  that  souls  do  subsist  after  death.  Neither  did 
Plato  vainly  conclude  the  immortality  and  permanency  of  the 
soul,  besides  other  things,  from  those  shadow-like  phantasms  of 
the  dead,  that  have  appeared  to  many  about  graves  and  monu- 
ments." Whereupon  he  giveth  this  further  account  of  these 
apparitions  :  Ta  piv  ovv  yivopepa  wtpl  \pv\rig  rctfyqicdrwv  favrao- 
para  awo  tivoc  viroKBiptvov  ytverai,  rov  Kara  rriv  v^ccmittiiav  iv 
tm  KaXovptvio  AvyoBiSti  2a>//an  \pv\rjv9  "  For  these  apparitions 
of  the  dead  arc  not  mere  groundless  imaginations,  but  they  pro- 
ceed from  souls  themselves,  really  remaining  and  surviving  after 
death,  and  subsisting  in  that  which  is  called  a  luciform  body." 
Where,  notwithstanding  Origen  takes  this  Avyosi&c  Sw/xa,  or 
u  luciform  body,"  in  a  larger  sense,  than  the  Greek  philosophers 
were  wont  to  do ;  namely,  so  as  to  comprehend  under  it  tliat 
airy  or  vaporous  body  also,  which  belongeth  to  unpurged  souls, 
who  do  therein  most  frequently  appear  after  death ;  whereas  it 
is  thought  proper  to  the  purged  souls  to  be  clothed  with  the 
luciform  body  only.4  Besides  which,  the  same  Origen  tells  us, 
that  the  thing  which  St  Thomas  the  apostle  disbelieved,  was  not 
our  Saviour's  appearing  after  death,  as  if  he  had  thought  it 
impossible  for  ghosts  or  souls  departed  visibly  to  appear,  but 
only  his  rising  and  appearing  in  that  same  solid  body,  which  had 
been  before  crucified,  and  was  laid  in  the  sepulchre :  Suyicarcrf Ouro 
piv  yap  Ikuvoq  ry  (pacTtcovcry  avrbv  liopaictvai,  cl>c  ovk  aSuvarow 
ovrog,  tov  ti)v  ipv^riv  rov  Tt6vt)KOTog  btpSrivai'  ovkIti  8'  evoft&v 

4  There  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  Origen  here  attached  a  wider  signification 
than  was  commonly  done  to  the  word  aiyotiifJQ,  We  have  already  shown  that  not  s 
small  portion  of  the  Platonista  attributed  only  one  body  to  the  soul,  namely,  the 
heavenly  and  ethereal,  and  supposed  that  the  remaining  aerial  matter,  of  which, 
according  to  the  others,  the  ccowXoi/,  or  second  body  of  the  soul,  was  composed,  could 
be  dissolved  by  philosophy  and  contemplation,  and  therefore  removed  from  the  soul  on 
its  departure  from  this  body.  Doubtless  Origen  preferred  this  to  the  other  doctrine, 
which  denied  the  fvmc,  as  they  called  it,  of  the  soul  to  be  altogether  incapable  of 
dissolution.  That  Origen  is  reasoning  here  entirely  upon  Platonic  principles  is  mani- 
fest even  from  what  Theophrastus,  the  Platonist,  in  iEneas  Gazaeus,  Dialog,  de  Renr- 
rectione  Mortuorum,  p.  65.  argues  according  to  the  prescript  of  his  own  schooL  This 
mode  of  disputation  prevailed  for  some  time  among  the  Christians,  namely,  so  long 
as  the  authority  of  Origen  and  his  followers  had  any  weight.  But  when  this  ceased  to 
be  the  case  the  Christians  took  a  different  view  of  these  apparitions  of  the  dead  about 
sepulchres,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  contend  that  evil  demons  assume  the  form  and 
figure  of  departed  men,  and  deceive  the  eyes  of  mortals.  Sec  yEneas  Gaweus,  ibid, 
p.  65.  66.  For  which  opinion  they  adduced  this  argument,  that  at  the  rising  of  the 
tun  these  spectral  images  dissolve  and  vanish. 
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tlvai  to  iv  awfian  avrbv  aim-rimy  iymtpOai,  "  Thomas  also,  as 
well  as  the  other  apostles,  assented  to  the  woman  affirming  that 
she  had  seen  Jesus ;  as  not  thinking  it  at  all  impossible  for  the 
soul  of  a  dead  man  to  be  seen :  but  he  did  not  believe  him  to 
have  risen  and  appeared  in  that  self-same  solid  body,  which 
before  he  lived  in ;  for  which  cause  he  said,  not  only,  '  unless  I 
see  him ;'  but  added  also,  '  And  unless  I  shall  put  my  finger 
into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  liis  side,  I 
will  not  believe."'  Where  again  Origen  subjoins:  Tavra  8' 
iXfyrro  inrb  row  9<t>/xa,  kqIvovtoq  on  Svvarai  'CtyflaAjtxoTc  ataSfjroIc 
fyavrfvai  \pvxVQ  2wjua  wavra  t<$  irporipq  «S«,  ....  fily&oQ  rt, 
Kol  ofifiara  icaA'  ioiKvir\Qy  teal  $a>vi)v, 

IToXAari  tk  cat  rota  wipi  XP0*  ««f*«r*  ixovcrrjg.  v 

"  These  things  were  said  by  Thomas,  not  as  doubting  at  all,  but 
that  the  body  of  a  soul  departed  (to  wit,  condensed)  might  be 
seen  with  the  eyes  of  sense,  every  way  resembling  that  form 
which  it  had  before  in  this  life,  botn  in  respect  of  bigness,  figure, 
colour,  and  voice ;  and  oftentimes  also  in  the  same  customary 
garments."  Wherefore,  according  to  Origen,  the  Jews  were  at 
that  time  generally  possessed  with  this  opinion,  that  souls  after 
death  had  certain  bodies  united  to  them,  wherein  they  might 
visibly  appear ;  neither  is  that  of  any  great  moment  to  the  con- 
trary, which  a  learned  critic5  objecteth,  that  Josephus,  writing  of 
their  opinions,  maketh  no  mention  hereof;  he  omitting,  besides 
this,  other  considerable  dogmata  of  theirs  also,  as  that  of  the 
resurrection.  However,  this  at  least  is  certain  from  hence,  that 
Origen  himself  took  it  for  granted,  that  human  souls  departed 
were  not  altogether  naked  or  unclothed,  but  clothed  with  a 
certain  subtle  body,  wherein  they  could  also  visibly  appear,  and 
that  in  their  pristine  form. 

Moreover,  it  might  be  here  observed  also,  that  when  upon  our 
Saviour's  first  apparition  to  his  disciples,  it  is  said,  that  they  w  ere 
affrighted,  as  supposing  they  had  seen  a  spirit;  our  Saviour  does 
not  tell  them,  that  a  spirit  or  ghost  had  no  body  at  all  wherein 

*  Who  this  was  I  know  not ;  nor  hare  I  considered  it  necessary  to  try  to  find  out 
his  name.  Origen  is  not  at  all  mistaken  in  supposing  that  neither  St.  Thomas  nor  the 
other  disciples  of  our  Saviour  thought  it  impossible  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  appear 
in  the  human  form  and  figure.  For  this  is  evident  from  Luke  xxiv.  37.  where  they 
are  said  to  have  supposed,  when  Christ  exhibited  himself  before  them,  that  they  had 
seen  his  trvtv^a,  or  spirit.  But  how  this  can  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  not  only  these 
disciples,  but  all  the  Jews  as  well,  believed  that  departed  souls  are  always  clothed  in  a 
thin  and  subtle  body,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  Do  all  those  who  believe  in  the 
frequent  apparition  of  ghosts  and  spectres  imagine  these  spectres  to  have  always  a 
subtle  body  united  to  them  ?  To  say  nothing  at  present  of  other  things,  why  might 
not  the  Jews  have  entertained  the  opinion  espoused  by  many  both  of  modern  and 
ancient  times,  that  spirits  can  assume  to  themselves  bodies  from  the  air,  and  retain 
them  for  a  certain  time. 
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it  could  visibly  appear ;  but,  (as  rather  taking  that  for  granted9) 
that  a  spirit  had  no  flesh  and  bones  (no  owpa  avrtrvwov)  no  such 
solid  body  as  they  might  find  him  to  have :  bidding  them  there- 
fore handle  him,  to  remove  that  scruple  of  theirs.  As  if  he 
should  have  said,  Though  spirits  or  ghosts,  and  souls  departed, 
have  bodies  (or  vehicles)  which  may  by  them  be  so  far  con- 
densed, as  sometimes  to  make  a  visible  appearance  to  the  eves  of 
men,  yet  have  they  not  any  such  solid  bodies  as  those  of  flesh 
and  bone;  and  therefore  by  feeling  and  handling  may  yon 
satisfy  yourselves  that  I  am  not  a  mere  spirit,  ghost,  or  soul, 
appearing  as  others  have  frequently  done,  without  a  miracle ; 
but  that  I  appear  in  that  very  same  solid  body,  wherein  I  wis 
crucified  by  the  Jews,  by  miraculous  divine  power,  raised  out  of 

^f  he  sepulchre,  and  now  to  be  found  no  more  there.  Agreeable 
to  which  of  our  Saviour  Christ  is  that  of  Apollonius  in  Phi- 
lostratus:*  A  a  Sou  pot,  i<j>iu  kuv  l&v  SiaQvyw  ac,  liSwXov  tlftl*  d 

.  cl  virOfAUvatfii  cnrrd/Lici/oc,  wtiSt  icai  £jjv  ri  pc,  koIjuti  airo&CXifKcW 
to  au/ia,  "  Touch  me  and  handle  me,  and  it  you  find  me  to 
avoid  the  touch,  then  may  you  conclude  me  to  be  a  spirit  or 
ghost  (that  is,  a  soul  departed) ;  but  if  I  firmly  resist  the  same, 
then  believe  me  really  to  live,  and  not  yet  to  have  cast  off  the 
body."  And  indeed  though  spirits  or  ghosts  had  certain  subtle 
bodies,  which  they  could  so  far  condense  as  to  make  them  some- 
times visible  to  men,  yet  is  it  reasonable  enough  to  think,  that 
they  could  not  constipate  or  fix  them  into  such  a  firmness, 
grossness,  and  solidity  as  that  of  flesh  and  bone  is,  to  continue 
therein ;  or  at  least  not  without  such  difficulty  and  pain  as  would 
hinder  them  from  attempting  the  same.  Notwithstanding  which, 
it  is  not  denied,  but  that  they  may  possibly  sometimes  make  use 
of  other  solid  bodies,  moving  and  acting  them,  as  in  that  famous 
story  of  PhlegonV,7  where  the  body  vanished  not,  as  other 
ghosts  used  to  do,  but  was  left  a  dead  carcase  behind.  Now,  as 
for  our  Saviour  Christ's  body,  after  his  resurrection,  and  before 
his  ascension;  which  notwithstanding  its  solidity  in  handling, 
yet  sometimes  vanished  also  out  of  his  disciples9  sight ;  this  pro- 
bably, as  Origen  conceived,  was  purposely  conserved  for  a  time,  in  a 
certain  middle  state,  betwixt  the  crassitics  of  a  mortal  body,  and  the 
spirituality  of  a  perfectly  glorified,  heavenly,  and  ethereal  body.8 

•  Luke  xxiv.  37. 

9  In  Vita  Apollonii  Tyanaei,  lib.  9.  cap.  12.  p.  355.  The  same  passage  of  Fhi- 
loatratus  was  cited  not  long  ago  in  illustration  of  these  words  of  our  Saviour  by  the 
most  erudite  Jac  Eisner,  Observat.  Sacr.  in  N.  T.  Libros,  torn.  1 .  p,  287. 

7  He  means  Trallianus,  whose  book  Do  Rebus  Mirabilibua,  cap.  1.  may  be  consulted 
in  Jac.  Gronovius'  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Graxar.  torn.  8.  p.  2694*  &c  The  entire 
story  is  too  long  to  be  repeated  here  ;  neither  does  the  matter  in  hand  require  it, 

8  These  arguments  also  tail  in  making  me  believe  what  the  learned  Doctor  considers 
to  be  probable,  that  souls  have  a  certain  body  united  to  them  which  they  bring  vitb 
them  into  this  world,  and  again  take  away  at  their  departure. 

I.  The  interpretation  here  given  of  the  words  of  Christ,  Luke  xxiv.  37.  although  I 
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But  there  is  a  place  of  Scripture,  which,  as  it  hath  beep  inter- 
preted by  the  generality  of  the  ancient  fathers,  would  naturally 
imply,  even  the  soul  of  our  Saviour  Christ  himself,  after  his 

am  aware  of  its  having  occurred  also  to  the  minds  of  others,  to  confess  the  truth,  seems 
to  me  to  be  altogether  fallacious,  and  to  have  no  foundation  to  support  it.  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  makes  our  blessed  Saviour  speak  like  a  philosopher  of  the  later  Platonic  school  ; 
but  by  what  right  he  does  so  I  cannot  tell.  For  my  own  part  I  think  we  ought  to  he 
exceedingly  cautious  not  to  attribute  to  our  Lord  and  God  any  thing  that  we  do  not 
see  expressed  by  him  in  clear  and  perspicuous  words.  But. we  must  bear  with  this 
in  one  adorned  in  other  respects  with  such  eminent  virtues,  and  consider  that  we  are 
but  men,  whose  minds  are  exposed  to  many  snares  in  this  mortal  life.  Let  us  examine 
a  little  into  the  force  of  this  argument  drawn  from  the  words  of  Christ :  "  Our  Saviour 
toys :  A  spirit  has  not  flesh  and  bones ;  therefore  spirits  have  n  subtle  body  united  to 
them,  which  they  never  cast  off."  Is  this  argument,  or  is  it  mere  conjecture  and  sur- 
mise ?  Does  it  follow  from  Christ's  denying  spirits  to  have  a  solid  body  that  they 
possrws  some  other  body,  not  solid,  but  resembling  ether  or  air?  Our  Saviour,  it  must 
be  confessed,  does  not  deny  souls  to  have  a  subtle  body  ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  agree 
With  those  who  consider,  it  to  be  evident  from  this  passage  that  souls  are  altogether 
destitute  of  all  body.  For  no  one,  I  imagine,  would  syllogize  in  this  manner  :  Souls 
have  no  solid  and  concrete  body;  therefore  they  have  no  body  at  all.  But  those  aie 
equally  illogical  in  their  reasoning  who  hold  this  saying  to  be  a  proof  that  souls  always 
possess  a  subtle  body  thinner  and  lighter  than  these  of  ours.  As  if  the  following 
mode  of  argumentation  were  correct  and  legitimate  :  Peter  says,  he  has  neither  silver 
nor  gold,  Acts  ill.  6.  therefore  this  holy  apostle  had  brass  or  copper  money.  I  shall 
add  two  other  considerations,  which  will  thoroughly  demolish  this  argument.  In  the 
first  place,  those  who  make  use  of  it  ought  to  abandon  the  other  one  drawn  from  our 
Saviour's  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.  For  it  is  proved  from  these  words  of 
Christ,  that  spirits  are  destitute  of  a  solid  and  concrete  body,  or  of  flesh  and  bones*, 
but  if  the  narrative  concerning  Lazarus  be  pressed  and  insisted  upon,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  grant  that  souls  have  flesh  and  bones.  For  the  rich  man's  tongue  is 
burning  hot,  and  he  asks  for  water  :  and  Lazarus  has  fingers  wherewith  to  take  up  the 
water  and  pour  it  into  his  mouth.  Are  not  these  signs  and  proofs  of  a  solid  body  ? 
They  must  either  confess,  therefore,  that  our  Saviour's  words  concerning  Lazarus  and 
the  rich  man  are  figurative,  and  therefore  have  no  demonstrative  weight  in  this 
question  ;  or  otherwise  must  admit,  although  Christ  denies  it,  that  souls  have  flesh  and 
bones.  In  the  second  place  I  fear,  if  our  Saviour's  words  be  explained  in  this 
manner,  they  will  lead  others  to  attribute  a  subtle  body,  such  as  the  Platonists 
assign  to  souls,  to  the  supreme  Being  himself.  For  our  blessed  Saviour  positively 
affirms  every  nature  which  is  irvtvpcty  or  spirit,  to  be  destitute  of  a  solid  body.  But  in 
John  nr.  24.  he  pronounces  God  to  be  irvtvfxa.  Therefore,  if  in  Luke  xxiv.  34.  he 
means  that  spirits  have  not  a  gross  and  crass  but  a  thin  and  subtle  body,  it  will  be 
correct  to  apply  this  to  God  also  as  being  jrvtvfia,  and  to  suppose  him  to  be  furnished, 
not  indeed  with  human  members,  but  with  a  thin  and  subtle  vehicle. 

II,  What  the  learned  Doctor,  after  the  example  of  the  Platonists,  here  states,  that 
souls  have  the  power  of  condensing  the  particles  of  their  ethereal  body  so  as  to  become 
visible,  and  again  expanding  and  dilating  them  so  as  to  vanish  from  human  sight,  as  far 
ss  I  am  able  to  understand  it,  involves  a  doctrine  entirely  subversive  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Platonists  themselves  on  this  body  of  souls.  For  they  held  that  subtle  body  to  be 
immortal  and  incapable  of  perishing,  unless  by  the  will  of  God.  Let  them  explain  to 
me,  therefore,  how  that  can  be  indissoluble  and  immortal,  which  admits  of  condension 
and  expansion.  For  my  own  part,  I  consider  every  thing  that  can  be  condensed  and 
expanded  to  consist  of  parts  not  so  intimately  united  and  connected  with  each  other  as 
to  be  utterly  incapable  of  being  dissolved.  I  pass  over  other  difficulties  involved  in 
this  opinion,  from  which  the  Platonists  will  never  be  able  to  extricate  themselves, 
unless  they  make  up  their  minds  to  abandon  the  beaten  path  of  almost  all  philosophers, 
and  to  reject  truths  which  scarcely  any  one  has  ever  yet  called  into  question. 

III.  I  fear  Dr.  Cud  worth  attributed  to  Origen  an  opinion  which  was  foreign  to  him, 
when  he  makes  him  to  have  supposed  that  our  Saviour  Christ's  body  after  the  resur- 
rection and  before  the  ascension  was  conserved  by  God  in  a  certain  intermediate  state. 
I  am  aware  of  its  having  been  Origen's   belief  that  Christ's  resurrection-body   was 
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death,  and  before  his  resurrection,  not  to  hare  been  quite  naked 
from  all  body,  but  to  have  had  a  certain  subtle  or  spirituous 
clothing,  and  it  is  this  of  St  Peter  :*  9avar*>0c lc  plv  «po» 
Zu>oiroiT)dilg  eSl  t<£  irvivfiariy  iv  <p  ical  ro?c  cv  ^uXasrp  wcfpMt 
iroptvOtiQ  eiu'ipvZe.  Which  being  understood  by  those  ancienti 
of  our  Saviour  Christ's  descending  into  Hades  or  hell,  is  accord- 
ingly thus  rendered  in  the  vulgar  Latin,t  "  Put  to  death  in  the 
flesh,  but  quickened  in  the  spirit :  in  which  (spirit)  also  he  went 

aerial  or  of  a  certain  middle  nature  between  the  mortal  body  which  he  had  beta 
possessed  and  the  disembodied  soul :  Kai  ijr  yt,  says  he,  flib.  2.  adv.Ceuniro,  p.  99. 
card  rrjv  avaoraaiv  avrov  Mtrwcpcc  iv  /icStopiy  rtvi  rife  war6r»rof  rfr  «*• 
too  icaSovQ  <w/iaroc«  *ai  rov  yvpv$»  toiovtov  o-w/iaroc  faivt&ai  +vx4»'»  u  H* 
had  after  the  resurrection  a  certain  middle  body  between  the  crassitude  of  the  mortal 
body  before  the  passion  and  the  soul  dirested  of  such  body."  Butwhe  rehehasdecsvsi 
that  this  body,  which  Christ  wore  for  forty  days,  waa  preferred  by  God  in  that  middk 
state  till  his  ascension  into  heaven,  and  afterwards  assumed  another  form  and  natsse, 
I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  know.  I  am  either  thoroughly  deceired,  or  Origea  ap- 
posed that  this  middle  and  aerial  body,  which  according  to  his  conception  Christ  reearsi 
at  the  resurrection,  was  not  only  preserved  by  God  in  that  state  during  the  forty  dirt 
which  he  passed  with  his  disciples,  but  also  carried  with  him  into  beaTcn  never 
again  to  be  laid  aside.  Probably  our  worthy  author  borrowed  this  interpretation  of 
Origen's  opinion  from  Hugo  Grotius  ;  who  Comment,  ad  Luc.  24.  31.  p.  839.  in  hie 
manner  imagines  this  intermediate  state  of  Christ's  body  to  have  lasted  only  forty 
days.  It  is  easy  to  fall  into  errors  of  the  kind  ;  but  I  am  much  more  surprised  that 
the  learned  Doctor  should  have  prevailed  upon  himself  to  approve  of  what  he  supposes 
to  have  been  Origen's  opinion  concerning  the  body  of  Christ.  In  the  first  plsce  I  see 
nothing  whatever  to  sustain  it.  For  the  Scriptures,  the  authority  of  which  alone  is  to 
be  relied  upon  in  such  matters,  are  wholly  silent  in  respect  to  this  miracle.  Christ, 
says  the  learned  Doctor,  sometimes  vanished,  therefore  he  must  have  possessed  an 
aerial  body,  such  as  could  at  one  time  be  condensed  so  as  to  up  pear,  and  at  another 
expanded  so  as  to  disappear.  But  this  I  consider  to  be  mere  trifling.  Christ's  sud- 
denly vanishing  out  of  the  sight  of  his  disciples  is  certainly  a  proof  that  his  body  bad 
acquired  new  properties  and  laid  aside  its  pristine  gravity,  or  had  been  made  a  glorious 
body,  but  it  by  no  means  shows  that  resurrection-body  to  have  been  aerial  and  of  a 
certain  intermediate  nature.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  what  the  PlatonisU 
inculcate  respecting  the  nature  of  aerial  bodies,  which  they  suppose  to  be  capable  of 
condension  and  expansion,  is  too  slipper}'  aud  uncertain  to  be  readily  admitted  by  those 
who  receive  nothing  without  proof  and  argument.  But  what  need  of  many  word*? 
This  opinion,  in  the  next  place,  is  at  variance  with  the  clear  and  express  words  of  the 
sacred  writer,  or  rather  of  Christ.  Our  blessed  Saviour  declares  that  he  has  flesh  and 
bones,  Luke  xxiv.  39. ;  he  also  tells  Thomas  to  put  his  finger  into  the  print  of  the 
nails,  and  to  thrust  his  hand  into  his  side,  John  xx.  27.  Are  these  not  a  proof  of 
Christ's  having  recovered  the  body  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  sepulchre?  Do 
bodies  which  are  aerial  and  of  a  middle  nature  consist  of  flesh  and  bones  ?  Or  do  they 
retain  the  marks  of  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  the  mortal  body,  so  that  the  fingers  and 
hands  can  feel  those  scars  ?  I  am  not  disposed  to  combat  this  opinion  by  much  more 
that  is  at  hand  for  its  refutation,  but  I  am  sorry  that  our  eminent  author  should  hare 
been  so  for  influenced  by  his  partiality  for  Origen  and  the  Platonic  philosophy  as  to 
have  hastily  adopted  it.  Although  it  is  beyond  all  controversy  that  the  bodies  of  the 
blessed  at  the  resurrection  will  be  glorious  and  endowed  with  new  virtues,  still  none  of 
us  have  such  a  knowledge  of  those  immortal  bodies  as  to  be  able  to  tell  what  can  and 
what  cannot  be  done  by  them.  Why  then  do  wo  sometimes  dispute  with  each 
other  as  though  we  were  already  in  possession  of  such  a  lucid  and  glorious  body,  and 
were  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  affections  which  are  proper  and  peculiar  to  it  ? 

•  1  Pet.  hi.  18.  19. 

t  Of  this  St.  Austin,  in  his  12th  Book,  De  Gen.  ad  Lit.  cap.  33.  Et  Christi  quidem 
animam  venisse  usque  ad  ea  loca,  in  quibus  peccatores  cruciantur,  ut  eos  solvent,  qoos 
esse  solvendos  occulta  nobis  sua  justitia  judicabat,  non  immeritd  credit ur. 
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and  preached  to  those  spirits  that  were  in  prison,"  &c.  So  that 
the  word  wvevfiart,  or  "  spirit,"  here,  according  to  this  inter- 
pretation, is  to  be  taken  for  a  spirituous  body ;  the  sense  being 
this :  "  That  when  our  Saviour  Christ  was  put  to  death  in  the 
flesh,  or  the  fleshly  body,  he  was  quickened  in  the  spirit,  or  a 
spirituous  body :  in  which  (spirituous  body)  also,  he  went  and 
preached  to  those  spirits  which  were  in  prison,"  &c.  And 
doubtless  it  would  be  said,  by  the  assertors  of  this  interpretation, 
that  the  word  "spirit"  could  not  here  be  taken  for  the  soul  of 
our  Saviour  Christ,  because  this  being  naturally  immortal,  could 
not  properly  be  said  to  be  quickened  and  made  alive.  Nor  could 
he,  that  is  our  Saviour  Christ's  soul,  be  so  well  said  to  go,  in  this 

r"  rit  neither,  that  is  in  itself,  tl*e  soul  in  the  soul,  to  preach  to 
spirits  in  prison.  They  would  add  also,  that  spirit  here 
could  not  be  taken  for  the  divine  Spirit  neither,  which  was  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  verification  of  our  Saviour's  body  at  his 
resurrection ;  because  then  there  would  be  no  direct  opposition 
betwixt  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  and  quickened  in  the 
spirit.;  unless  tney  be  taken  both  alike  materially.  As  also  the 
following  verse  is  thus  to  be  understood ;  that  our  Saviour 
Christ  went  in  that  spirit,  wherein  he  was  quickened,  when  he 
was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  and  therein  preached  to  the  spirits 
in  prison.  By  which  spirits  in  prison  also  would  be  meant,  not 
pure  incorporeal  substances,  or  naked  souls,  but  souls  clothed 
with  subtle  spirituous  bodies ;  as  that  word  may  be  often  under- 
stood elsewhere  in  Scripture.9     But  thus  much  we  are  unques- 

9  Various  as  are  the  opinions  find  conjectures  of  commentators  upon  this  passage  of 
St.  Peter,  which  all  allow  to  be  obscure,  I  have  seen  no  interpretation,  however,  more 
violent  and  more  remote  from  all  appearance  of  truth  than  the  one  here  put  forward 
by  Dr.  Cud  worth.  Can  the  minds  even  of  those,  whose  keen  and  vigorous  intellect  in 
other  respects  has  raised  them  above  the  rest  of  men,  be  so  beset  with  mist  and  darkness, 
when  they  are  erobued  with  preconceived  opinions  ? 

I.  The  worthy  Doctor  supposes  the  word  irvivpa  here  to  mean  the  ethereal  body  of 
the  soul.  But  upon  what  ground  does  he  do  so  ?  By  what  passage  of  holy  writ  does 
he  support  this  interpretation  ?  For  my  own  part  I  see  nothing  advanced  by  him  in 
favour  of  it.  The  truth  is,  his  love  of  Platonism  led  him  to  expound  the  passage  in 
this  manner.  For  with  them  the  word  irvivpa  denotes  that  vehicle  of  the  soul  ;  and 
therefore  as  he  entertained  no  doubt  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  itself,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  transfer  this  Platonic  notion  to  the  saying  of  St.  Peter. 

II.  But  this  interpretation  is  not  only  destitute  of  all  foundation,  but  at  variance 
also  with  the  holy  apostle's  words.  Our  Saviour  is  said  by  him  to  be  SararwSfic  plv 
aaptci,  ZtaonOTiSiic  tik  Ttf  Trvivfiart,  the  meaning  of  which  words  the  learned 
Doctor  supposes  to  be  as  follows :  "  He  was  put  to  death  in  this  fleshly  or  grosser 
bod /  ;  but  was  quickened  in  the  spirituous  or  subtle  body,  which  is  natural  to  souls." 
On  the  interpretation  of  the  former  member  there  is  now  no  controversy  between  us  ; 
but  that  of  the  latter  seems  to  me  to  be  as  remote  from  the  truth  as  it  possibly  can  he. 
On  the  power  of  the  word  Ziooirodu),  also,  I  suppose  wo  nre  agreed.  For  its  constant 
usage  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  shows  that  it  means  "  to  restore  to  life," 
and  ZtuoirouTcrSaiy  "  to  be  restored  to  life."  Nor  does  this  passage  admit  of  any  other 
signification  ;  in  which,  as  must  be  evident  to  every  body,  our  blessed  Saviour's  death 
and  resurrection  are  opposed  to  each  other.  Let  us  inquire,  therefore,  into  the  matter 
itself.  When  our  Saviour  is  said  to  be  quickened  or  restored  to  life,  this  unquestionably 
is  to  be  understood  of  his  body  which  alone  can  die.     For  to  suppose  that  the  soul  of 
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tionably  certain  of  from  the  Scripture,  that  not  only  Hub, 
whose  terrestrial  body  seems  to  have  been,  in  pari  at  least, 
spiritualized,  in  his  ascent  in  that  fiery  chariot,  bat  also  Mom 
appeared  visibly  to  our  Saviour  Christ  and  his  disciples  upon 
the  mount,  and  therefore  (since  piety  will  not  permit  us  to  thmk 
this  a  mere  prestigious  thing)  in  real  bodies ;  which  bodies  ska 
seem  to  have  been  AiryoetSrj,  "  luciform,"  or  "  lucid,*  like  to 
our  Saviour'*  then  transfigured  body. 

Again,  there  are  sundry  places  of  Scripture  which  affirm,  that 
the  regenerate  and  renewed  have  here  in  this  life  a  certain 
earnest  of  their  future  inheritance ;  which  is  their  spiritual  or 
heavenly  body ;  as  also  the  quickening  of  their  mortal  bodies  u 

Christ  could  die  is  impious,  and  to  impute  death  to  the  dirine  nature  would  be  does- 
right  insanity.  Therefore,  if  we  adopt  Dr.  Cudworthls  interpretation  of  St.  Petert 
words,  we  shall  have  this  meaning :  "  But  the  body  of  Christ,  which  before  had 
perished,  was  restored  to  life  in  the  subtle  body  of  the  soul,  or  through  that  subtle 
body."  But  who  is  so  stupid  as  not  to  see  that  such  a  tense  is  both  absurd  in  itself 
and  wholly  repugnant  to  Dr.  Cudworth's  own  principles  ?  If  the  soul  of  Const  had 
died  and  returned  to  life  there  would  have  been  some  slight  show  of  truth  in  this  inter- 
pretation ;  but  as  the  body  alone  perished  and  was  restored  again,  the  least  vecu 
say  of  it  is  that  it  is  a  most  surprising  one.  Perhaps  the  admirers  of  this  expofrtxn 
will  reply,  that  St.  Peter's  words  are  to  be  understood  thus  :  "  But  the  soul  of  Choti 
returned  again  to  the  body  clothed  in  a  subtle  body  of  its  own.  But  I  ask  the* 
persons  first  of  all :  What  necessity  was  there  for  St.  Peter  to  declare  that  the  soul 
of  Christ  underwent  no  change,  but  returned  to  the  body  clothed  in  its  natural 
Tchicle?  Again,  I  request  them  to  prove  even  by  one  passage  of  Scripture,  that 
Zojo-jroulaSai  signifies  "  to  return  to,"  or  "be  united  again  with  the  body."  If  « 
allow  ourselves  to  abandon  the  constant  and  uniform  significations  of  words,  and  to 
invent  new  ones  at  pleasure,  there  will  be  nothing  so  certain  or  sacred  as  not  to  admit 
of  being  subjected  to  cavil  and  controversy.  Lastly,  1  leave  all  rational  men  to  judge 
whether  this  exposition  of  St.  Peter's  words  is  to  be  tolerated :  "  Christ^  solid  body 
suffered  death,  but  his  soul  afterwards  returned  to  this  solid  body,  clothed  in  its  on 
subtle  body." 

III.  In  my  own  opinion  St.  Peter  cither  says  nothing  tliat  is  intelligible  or  he  meant 
by  the  word  irvtv/ia  the  efficient  cause  of  Christ's  resurrection.  And  as  this  cause  is 
not  Christ's  soul  but  his  divine  nature,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  concur  with  those  who  hold 
irvevpa  to  signify  in  this  passage  the  dirinity  of  Christ.  Dr.  Cud  worth  certainly  bai 
something  to  oppose  to  this  commonly  received  opinion.  But  I  confess  myself  to  be 
unable  to  see  clearly  what  he  means  by  stating  that  if  this  opinion  be  adopted  there 
will  then  be  no  direct  opposition  between  "  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh  ard  quick- 
ened in  the  spirit."  On  the  contrary,  I  think  this  direct  opposition  is  wanting  in  ha 
own  interpretation :  for  the  solid  body  of  Christ  and  the  Platonic  vehicle  of  the  suul 
cannot  very  aptly  be  compared  and  contrasted  with  each  other. 

IV.  Lastly,  when  Dr.  Cud  worth  tells  us  at  the  very  outset  that  the  generality  of 
the  ancient  fathers  interpreted  this  passage  of  St.  Peter,  in  such  a  way  as  would 
naturally  imply  the  doctrine  he  is  himself  defending,  he  must  not  be  understood  a* 
though  these  ancient  fathers  supposed  like  himself  that  wveO/ia  there  denotes  the  vehicle 
of  our  Saviour  Christ's  soul.  I  have  not  met  with  one  of  them  who  attached  such  a 
ser.se  to  it.  The  great  majority  of  them  understand  this  word  of  Christfs  soul  itselC 
and  imagine  it  to  have  descended  while  his  body  was  in  the  grave,  into  the  lower 
world,  in  which  souls  according  to  their  notion  are  detained.  The  learned  Doctor* 
meaning  therefore  is  simply,  that  those  who  follow  this  opinion  of  the  ancient  fathers 
may  by  an  easy  transition  arrive  at  the  interpretation  which  he  himself  prefers  to  all 
others.  Probably  the  name  of  the  fathers,  which  is  known  to  be  of  irreat  weight,  was 
put  forward  by  him  for  the  mere  purpose  of  more  successfully  evading  the  charge  ot 
novelty.  What  he  adds  respecting  Moses  and  Elias  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  toe  present 
question. 
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attributed  to  the  efficiency  of  the  spirit  dwelling  in 
m.  Which  is  a  thing  that  bath  been  taken  notice  of  by  some 
the  ancients*  as  Irenseus  :*  Nunc  autem  partem  aliquam  spi- 
na ejus  euminms,  ad  perfect  ioiae  in  et  pneparationem  incor- 
tiptehv,  puulutiiu  assueacentes  capere  et  portare  Deum.  Quod 
et  pignus  dixit  apostolus;  hoc  est,  parte  m  ejus  honoris,  qui  a 
Deo  nobis*  promiseua  est   .  ,  ,  ■   Si  ergo  pignus  hoc  habit  a 

m  gpirituales  effecit,  et  absorhetur  in  or  tale  ab  inimor- 
tolitate,  "  Wow  have  wc  a  part  of  that  spirit*  for  the  prepaid 
and  perfection  of  in  corruption ;  we  being  accustomed  by  little 
and  little  to  receive  and  bear  God.  Which  ako  the  apostle  hath 
called  an  earnest ;  that  is,  a  part  ^of  that  honuur  which  is  pro- 
mised to  us  from  God.  If  therefore  this  earnest  (or  pledge) 
dwelling  in  us  hath  made  us  already  spiritual,  the  mortal  is  also 
swallowed  up  by  immortality-"  And  Novatian:10  Spiritus 
Sane t us  id  agit  in  nobis,  ut  ad  aHermtatem  et  ad  resurrectioncm 
immortal itatis  corpora  nostra  pcnlucat,  dum  ilia  in  se  assu< 
euru  oceUeti  virtute  misceri,  rt  This  is  that,  winch  the  Holy 
Spirit  doth  in  us,  namely*  to  bring  and  lead  on  our  bodies  to 
eternity,  and  the  resurrection  of  immortality ;  whilst  in  itself  it 
Ekccustometh  us  to  be  mingled  with  the  heavenly  virtue. '*     More- 

«erj  there  are  some  places  also  which  seem  to  imply,  that  good 
;n  shall,  alter  death,  have  a  further  inchoation  of  their  hea- 
nly  body,  the  full  completion  whereof  is  not  to  be  expected 
before  the  resurrection  or  day  of  judgment*  We  know,  that 
uur  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have 
a  building  of  God,  a  bouse  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens.  Fur  in  this  we  groan  earnestly. "+  And  verse  5t  (<  He 
that  hath  wrought  us  for  the  self-same  thing  is  God,  who  also 
hath  given  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit"  ^Now  how  these  pre- 
ludiums  and  prelibations  of  an  immortal  body  can  consist  with 
the  soul's  continuance,  after  death,  in  a  perfect  separation  from 
, .aimer  of  body,  till  the  day  of  judgment,  La  not  80  easily 
conceivable,1 

•  Lib.  5,  en  p.  &\     [Page  30  L  Edit.  MaasuetL] 

i*  In  bis  book,  De  Trinitate,  cap.  29,  p.  450,  appended  to  the  Work*  of  Tertullian. 
+  SfCofc  v,  L 

1  Til*  learnt  Doctor,  I  am  confident  would  bare  said  nothing  of  this  kind,  if  his 
menUl  vision  had  not  been  darkened  by  a  too  great  admiration  of  Platonic  precepts, 
tig  tbnt  the  Platoui&ts  very  often  employ  the  word  irvtv fia  to  designate  the 
I  or  ethereal  body  of  the  soul,  he  therefore  entertains  no  doubt  of  the  same 
being  sometimes  attached  to  it  in  the  scriptures  ;  and  approaching  the  sacred 
m  this  impression,  what  to  others  is  clear  and  evident,  is  to  him  obscure, 
abstruse,  and  recondite;  and  passages  which  manifestly  treat  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  all 
to  be  referred  to  the  Plutonic  vehicle  of  the  soul.  So  great  is  the  weakness  of  the 
human  mind,  that  if  cramped  and  clouded  by  preconceived  errors,  it  ia  unable  to  see 
IS  enter  into  a  brief  examination  r,f  his  argument, 
scriptures  he  tells  us  affirm  in  sundry  places  that  the  regenerate  and 
i  wed  huvL*  in  this  life  a  certain  earnest  of  their  future  inheritance,  namely,  the 
1'irpa  i  and  this  earnest  or  spirit,  according  to  him,  is  the  celestial  body  of 

in.  £ 
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Lastly,  it  10  not  at  all  to  be  doubted,  bat  that  Ireura^  Origa, 
and  those  other  ancients,  who  entertained  that  opinion,  of  m 
being  clothed  after  death  with  a  certain  thin  and  subtle  body, 

the  soul.  He  alludes  unquestionably  to  2  Cor.  L  22.  2  Car.  «•  5.  Epbes.  i  IS,  iv.  ML 
and  other  similar  passage*.  But  whoever  Inda  any  difficulty  in  imiisstSBrliaa,  tine 
passages  as  referring  to  the  Holy  Ghest  and  bit  gifts  to  mankind,  moat  be  dull  Meed, 
and  lamentably  warped  and  fettered  by  other  opinions.  Certainly  the  sense  of  tint 
sayings  would  be  amazingly  absurd,  if  twioa  denoted  in  them  the  celeeHsl  bsaysf 
thesoul.  St,  Paul,  2  Cor.  i  22.  says  that  God  abaa given  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  believed."  Do  the  regenerate,  then,  acquire  tat 
celestial  body  in  their  hearts,  Jv  rale  xapiiatf?  The  same  apostle,  Epbes.  it.  90. 
exhorts  the  Ephesians  M  not  to  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  they  are  ssslei" 
Does  the  heavenly  and  ethereal  body,  therefore,  mourn  and  lament  over  our  saw, sad  a 
it  on  that  account  capable  of  being  grieved  by  us  ?  I  pass  over  the  other  smyiaji 
of  the  same  kind.  But  the  learned  Doctor  acknowledges  that  none  but  the  botv  sad 
regenerate  receive  this  earnest  or  spirit  Consequently,  if  the  spirit  be  the  subtle  borr 
or  vehicle  of  the  soul,  none  possess  this  vehicle  except  the  sons  of  God,  to  whom  it  a 
granted  on  their  entering  into  the  communion  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  How  tittle  4m 
all  this  agree  with  those  principles  of  Platonism  imbibed  by  the  learned  Doctor  hansdf? 
For  the  Platonists  hold  all  souls,  whether  inhabiting  toe  bodies  of  the  good  or  the  bid, 
to  be  alike  clothed  with  this  vehicle,  and  to  bring  it  along  with  them  m  their  desesst 
to  generation.  He  must  either  deny  therefore  that  these  passages  treat  of  this  winds, 
or  invent  some  entirely  new  discipline,  different  from  the  Platonic,  and  inaintah  that 
none  but  the  pious  are  invested  with  this  spiritual  and  heavenly  body.  I  speak  not 
of  its  being  very  difficult  to  understand  how  a  certain  thin  and  subtle  body  can  be  sn 
earnest  to  us  of  future  glory :  but  that  the  Holy  Ghost  and  his  gifts  can  assure  vs  of 
the  future  possession  of  heavenly  blessings,  is  plain  even  to  the  comprehension  of 
children. 

II.  He  remarks  that  the  resurrection  of  bodies  is  sometimes  attributed  by  the 
divine  writers  to  the  efficiency  of  the  spirit  dwelling  in  the  pious  and  good  ;  alluding  so 
doubt  to  the  passage  of  St.  Paul,  which  occurs  Rom.  viii.  1 1.  M  But  if  the  spirit  of  him 
that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead, 
shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies,  £td  rb  ivotrovv  ahrov  mtv/ia  iv  v/tir,  by  ha 
'Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."  For  my  own  part  I  have  never  entertained  any  doubt 
with  respect  to  this  passage.  I  consider  in  concurrence  with  the  beat  cominentaton, 
that  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  the  saints,  is  represented  here  not  as  the  efficient  cause  of 
*he  quickening  of  dead  bodies,  but  as  the  moving  and  inciting  cause,  and  that  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  this :  "  God  will  raise  up  your  bodies  from  the  dead,  becsose 
you  have  been  the  abodes  and  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  life."  But  even 
supposing  the  interpretation  of  those  who  affirm  that  the  resurrection  is  here  called  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  the  saints  to  be  the  preferable  one,  what  bearing  will  it 
Shave  upon  the  present  question  ?  Does  the  worthy  Doctor  mean  to  assert  that  the 
spirit  saidXo  dwell  in  the  saints  is  the  celestial  body  or  vehicle  of  the  soul  ?  Does  this 
vehicle  cause  bodies  to  rise  again  from  the  dead  ?  And  does  God  use  this  vehicle  as  sn 
instrument 'to  restore  the  terrestrial  and  grosser  bodies  to  life  ?  In  whatever  point  of 
tview.l  consider  this  interpretation,  I  can  find  nothing  in  it  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
man.  Either  Dr.  Cudworth  had  in  his  mind  some  peculiar  opinion  in  respect  to 
the  spirit  and  the  body  of  souls  which  I  am  unable  to  fathom,  or  he  ought  himself 
to  have  rejected  such  an  exposition.  The  passages  of  Irenseus  and  Novatian  are 
.dragged  into  this  question  in  utter  disregard  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  authors. 
What  IreneuB  understood  by  the  word  spirit,  and  the  opinion  he  entertained  respecting 
k,  have  already  been  shown  by  us  above,  in  speaking  of  his  doctrine  regarding  the  soul. 
Spirit,  according  to  Irenseus,  is  the  third  person  of  the  divine  nature,  called  in  scripture 
the  Holy  Spirit  Of  this  Holy  Spirit  he  supposes  the  pious  to  receive  a  portion  when 
they  are  converted  to  God  :  "  Our  substance,"  says  he,  lib.  5.  cap.  8.  p.  301.  "  that  is, 
the  union  of  soul  and  body,  receives  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  perfects  the  spiritual  man.** 
And  the  same  is  also  manifest  from  the  words  here  quoted :  in  which,  if  he  were 
speaking  of  the  spiritual  body  of  the  soul,  how  could  he  say  that "  by  the  indwelling  of 
the  Spirit  the  holy  and  pious  are  gradually  accustomed  to  receive  and  bear  God  f* 
Nor  is  any  other  sense  to  be  attached  to  the  words  of  Novatian,  as  is  evident  from 
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suspected  it  not  in  the  least  to  be  inconsistent  with  that  of  the 
future  resurrection ;  as  it  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  for  one,  who 
hath  only  a  shirt  or  waistcoat  on,  to  put  on  a  suit  of  clothes,  or 
exterior  upper-garment.  Which  will  also  seem  the  less  strange, 
if  it  be  considered,  that  even  here  in  this  life,  our  body  is,  as  it 
were,  twofold,  exterior  and  interior;  we  having,  besides  the 
grossly  tangible  bulk  of  our  outward  body,  another  interior 
spirituous  body,  the  soul's  immediate  instrument,  both  of  sense 
and  motion ;  which  latter  is  not  put  into  the  grave  with  the 

those  which  immediately  follow :  "  Whilst  in  itself  it  accustoms  them  to  be  mingled 
with  the  heavenly  virtue,  and  to  he  associated  with  the  divine  eternity  of  the  Holy 
Suhit."  Who  but  a  madman  would  understand  these  words  of  the  Platonic  spirit  of 
the  soul  ?     But  the  meaning  of  Irenaeus  and  Novatian  when  they  say  that  "  the  spirit 

rrfecta  our  bodies,  and  leads  them  to  immortality,  incorruption.  and  the  resurrection/' 
sufficiently  aptly  explained  by  Novatian  himself  in  these  words  :  "  For  our  bodies  are 
taught  in  it  (the  Spirit)  and  by  it  to  go  forward  to  immortality,  while  they  learn  to 
control  and  govern  themselves  according  to  its  decrees."  Neither  of  them,  therefore, 
bad  any  thought  of  the  celestial  body  of  the  soul,  when  speaking  of  the  Spirit  and  its 
fruit*. 

III.  It  would  appear,  he  adds,  from  some  places  of  scripture,  and  especially  from 
2  Cor.  v.  1  —5.  that  the  heavenly  bodies  of  good  men  are  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
solid  body  rendered  gradually  more  perfect,  but  that  they  do  not  arrive  at  full  per- 
fection, till  the  resurrection  or  day  of  judgment.  But  here  the  learned  Doctor 
assumes  the  very  point  in  dispute,  that  the  souls  of  pious  men  have  heavenly  vehicles 
or  bodies.  Dismissing  this,  however,  let  us  inquire  merely  whether  the  passages 
quoted  from  St.  Paul  warrant  the  inference  that  the  heavenly  bodies  on  the 
extinction  of  this  earthly  body  are  gradually  perfected.  The  holy  apostle  says,  he 
knows  that  although  this  frail  and  mortal  body  were  to  die  and  perish,  the  same  never- 
theless will  be  restored  to  him,  but  made  glorious,  immortal,  and  imperishable :  that  he 
earnestly  desires  this  glorious  and  celestial  body :  but  that  God  has  given  him  the 
earnest  of  the  Spirit,  which  testifies  to  his  mind  that  his  hope  is  not  fallacious.  Now, 
whoever  can  perceive  the  least  mention  in  this  discourse  of  a  celestial  body  of  souls,  or 
discover  the  dogma  which  Dr.  Cudworth  considers  it  to  imply,  that  the  vehicles  of  souls 
are  gradually  perfected  after  death,  must  unquestionably  surpass  a  soothsayer  in  keen- 
sigbtedness.  1  am  afraid  any  one  who  reads  the  words  of  St  Paul  with  attention,  will 
entirely  forget  the  Platonic  vehicle.  For  the  divine  writer  declares  that  he  is  inflamed 
with  an  earnest  desire  for  the  heavenly  body  we  are  speaking  of,  verse  2.  consequently 
at  that  time  he  did  not  yet  possess  that  heavenly  body  :  which  is  plainly  opposed  to  tho 
doctrine  of  the  Platonista,  who  hold  the  vehicles  of  souls  to  be  natural. 

I V.  The  worthy  Doctor  subjoins  in  the  last  place  that  u  it  is  inconceivable  how  good 
men  can  have  a  preludium  and  prelibation  of  a  heavenly  body,  if  they  live  destitute 
of  all  body,  till  the  day  of  judgment."  1  confess  that  here  as  well  as  in  some  other 
places,  his*  words  are  somewhat  obscure  to  myself;  and  on  carefully  examining  the 
whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  unwilling  to  declare  the  whole  of  his  opinion 
clearly  and  openly,  and  suppressed  no  small  portion  of  it,  to  avoid  incurring  reprehen- 
sion and  ill-will.  If  I  rightly  apprehend  his  meaning,  his  words  contain  the  following 
argument :  M  Souls  have  now  an  anticipation  of  a  heavenly  body,  or  know  for  a  cer- 
tainty that  they  shall  hereafter  receive  a  glorious  body  :  therefore,  they  already  possess 
s  heavenly  and  ethereal  body  :  for  no  one  can  form  even  by  anticipation  any  notion  of 
that  which  he  does  not  possess.*'  This  reasoning  to  speak  candidly,  is  so  thoroughly 
Jboush  and  absurd,  that  I  should  consider  it  a  useless  waste  of  time  to  say  any  thing 
m  opposition  to  it,  I  am  willing  therefore  to  suppose  that  I  do  not  fully  understand 
bis  meaning,  rather  than  attribute  to  him  a  line  of  argument,  so  grossly  mllacious  and 
ji>y*»L    The  way  in  which  the  pious  and  good  are  assured  that  God  will  hereafter 

>  their  bodies  to  them  much  more  splendid  and  excellent  than  before,  is  clearly 
1  by  SL  Psul,  ▼.  5.    The  Holy  Spirit  and  his  testimony  and  gifts,  which  they 
1  with,  preclude  all  possibility  of  doubt  on  this  matter. 

z2 
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other,  nor  imprisoned  under  the  cold  sods.*  Notwithstanding  all 
which,  that  hath  been  suggested  by  us,  we  shall  not  randvei 
venture  to  determine  any  thing  in  so  great  a  point,  bat  soeptiaDj 
leave  it  undecided.3 

1  We  have  already  ihoini  how  very  injurious  tin*  Platonk  dogma  of  the  ledv  « 
vehicle  of  souls  is  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  The  foot  of  the  sneast 
fathers  having  supposed  it  to  be  consistent  with  this  doctrine  is  no  proof  of  sock  sswf 
the  case.  Many  men  are  so  obtuse  as  not  to  perceive  the)  pernicious  isfcnntis 
deducible  from  their  own  opinions,  although  they  do  not  escape  the  eyes  of  othea, 
The  rest  that  is  here  advanced  respecting  a  twofold  body  even  in  this  fife  is  ssanasi 
by  the  learned  Doctor,  not  proved :  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  for  as  to  take  the 
trouble  of  examining  into  it  We  should  be  able  to  prove  any  thmg  that  we  pkasH, 
if  we  were  at  liberty  thus  to  beg  the  question,  and  to  lay  down  the  very  point  kon- 
troversy  as  the  groundwork  of  the  disputation. 

s  This  digression  upon  the  body  of  souls  exposed  Dr.  Cudworth  to  the  severe  renw- 
hension  of  his  countrymen,  some  of  whom  charged  him  with  having  impugned  tkt 
most  holy  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  The  various  points  of  smrsntioti  have  km 
collected  by  Thomas  Wise  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Abridgment  of  Dr.  Cudwortft 
work,  p.  125.  where  he  has  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  what  may  be  arid  on  tkt 
opposite  side.  I  shall  therefore  extract  from  this  Introduction,  as  feithtully  at  I  en, 
both  the  charges  brought  against  this  eminent  man  and  the  points  to  be  alleged  in  nil 
exculpation.  My  own  sentiments  on  the  matter  I  shall  merely  briefly  intimate  at  tkt 
end  of  the  disputation :  for  I  have  already  declared  in  several  places,  and  at  wuUn 
able  length,  that  I  disapprove  of  some  portion  of  his  opinions,  and  have  adduced  the 
reasons  of  my  dissent.  In  this  digression  Dr.  Cudworth  is  considered  by  many  persons 
to  have,  if  not  openly  denied,  at  least  covertly  attacked  and  called  in  question  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.    Let  us  see  by  what  arguments  they  prove  this. 

I.  In  a  previous  port  of  this  section  he  interprets  St  Paul's  comparison,  I  Cor.  xt. 
36.  of  a  dead  body  with  a  grain  of  wheat,  as  though  it  were  altogether  complete  and 
perfect,  and  in  no  respect  lame  and  halt,  as  the  logicians  say.  He  himself  confesses 
that  the  body  which  springs  from  grain  committed  to  the  earth,  is  not  the  same  either 
in  quantity  or  quality  with  the  body  which  was  sown.  Therefore  our  resurrection-body 
if  it  altogether  resemble  an  ear  of  corn,  which  springs  from  seed,  will  not  be  the  suns 
body  that  we  now  possess.  And  that  this  was  his  meaning  is  evident  from  these  words 
by  which  he  there  explains  St  Paul's  opinion :  "  Know  that  this  present  body  of  oun 
is  to  be  looked  upon  but  as  a  kind  of  seed  of  the  resurrection-body,  which  therefore  ii 
accordingly  in  some  sense  the  same,  and  in  some  sense  not  the  same  with  it." 

II.  He  contends  that  the  account  given  in  scripture  of  the  glorious  bodies  of  those 
who  shall  rise  again  to  a  life  of  happiness  is  not  different  from  what  the  Platonic 
philosophers  inculcated  respecting  the  splendid  and„  ethereal  body  of  souls.  But  if 
this  be  true,  this  body  with  which  the  soul  is  now  associated  will  not  be  restored  to  m> 
but  either  a  body  entirely  new  and  different  from  this  mortal  body,  or  at  least  one  not 
solid  and  fleshly,  but  subtle  and  ethereal.  For  such  the  Platonists  supposed  those 
bodies  to  be,  which  were  said  by  them  to  be  united  with  souls.  Nor  does  the  learned 
Doctor  make  any  secret  of  this  being  his  view.  "  The  future  body,"  says  he, u  of  the 
righteous,  according  to  the  scripture  as  well  as  the  philosophic  cabala,  will  be  ri>sa 
fvTtivbv,  and  <rupa  aityoittkc,  and  trAfia  dorpoe  c&c,  a  glorious,  splendid,  Ittctform, 
and  star-like  body.*9 

III.  St  Paul,  Col.  i.  12.  speaks  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light  Dr.  Cud- 
worth thinks  these  words  are  to  be  understood  of  the  lucid  body  which  the  righteous 
are  to  receive  at  the  resurrection.  But  if  this  lucid  and  glorious  body  be  an  inheritance, 
it  is  different  from  our  mortal  body.  For  an  inheritance  is  properly  a  good  which  a 
man  has  not  possessed  before. 

IV.  He  affirms  that  the  future  bodies  of  the  righteous  will  he  like  those  of  the 
angels.  But  the  bodies  of  the  angels  he  holds  to  consist  of  ether,  and  to  be  most  thin 
and  subtle.  Therefore  he  supposed  the  bodies  of  the  righteous  also  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  and  condition,  and  not  to  be  composed  of  flesh  and  blood. 

V.  What  St  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  xv.  50.  M  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  is  to  be  taken,  he  argues,  in  a  thoroughly  proper,  and  not  fginsDve 
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The  third  and  laat  thing  in  the  foremeutioned  philosophic  or 


contrary  to  the  opinion 
m«m  :  that  vidua*  uu\ 


■ad 


of  all  sounder  theologians,  who  suppose  the  words  to 
turbulent  i 


passions  of  the  mind  which  in  scripture  are 

designated  by  the  terms  wfi<\sh  end  Maud,  will  have  no  place  in  the  reaurrecboii-boily, 

According  to  his  opinion,  therefore,  the  same  body  will  not  be  raised  up,  but  a  rur 

ie.      For  these  bodies  of  ours  are  compounded  of  flesh  and  blood. 

The  resurrection  so  often  mentioned  in  the  hooks  of  the  New  Testament  he 

ounce*  to  be  the  same  as  the  rfpiforaffic.  It  rmv  pttpvv  spoken  of  by  our  Saviour 

I  xx.  35.      Hut  iu  that  passage  our  Saviour  is  not  alluding  to  the  resurrection  of 

ortal  baif,  tat  showing  generally  that  we  shall  survive  after  this  life,  and  be 

n mortal.     And  jot   Dr*  Cud  worth  subjoins  that  the  resurrection  of  which  Christ  is 

speaking  is  alone  ,  Paul  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  first  epistle  to 

ie  declares  lib  opinion  more  explicitly  in  these  words:  "  And 

*e  so  \  i  1 1 rutin  11  resurrection  of  life  is  the  resting  and  settling  of  the  souls  of 

good  men  in  their  glorious,  spiritual,  heavenly,  and  immortal  bodies." 

VII,  When  the  scripture  declares  that  we  are  strangers  and  pilgrims  in  tins  gross 

and  terrestrial  body,  the  meaning  is  merely  that  these  bodies  look  forward  to  greater 

perfect  Dr.  Cud  worth  seems  to  interpret  the  words  in  so  wide  a  sense  as  to 

>  the  divine  writers  say ,  that  we  are  hereafter  to  obtain  celestial  bodies  altogether 

nt  and  distinct  from  these  terrestrial  bodies. 

V I J 1.  <  j,id  Almightyt  he  tells  us,  at  first  intended  that  our  souls  should  inhabit  far 

i  todies  than  those  in  which  we  are  now  clothed.     But  he  also  plainly  intimates 

that  the  resurrection- body  will  be  like  those  which  God  first  designed  for  our  souls. 

the  resurrection -body  will  be  of  a  Jar  different  kind  and  nature  from  these 

bodies  of  ours,  and  will  not  consist  of  flesh  and  blood, 

These  ore  the  ground*  upon  which  Dr.  Cud  worth  is  charged  by  learned  men  with 
denying  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body  which  we  are  invested  with 
in  this  life,  Let  us  now  see  in  what  way  Mr*  Wise  attempts  to  repel  the  charge.  He 
confesses  that  he  cannot  clear  him  of  all  suspicion  :  grants,  p.  125.  that  he  was  too 
much  led  away  by  his  partiality  for  the  Phttonists  :  and,  p.  130*  declares  that  he 
fullnwed  in  the  footsteps  of  Origen,  whose  notions  on  the  resurrection  of  bodies  were 
notoriously  unsound  and  un  scriptural*  But  yet  he  considers  him  not  to  he  entirely 
without  the  means  of  defence.  Therefore  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  some* 
time*  spoke  too  boldly  and  inconsiderately  respecting  the  bodies  of  tho*e  Unit  ri&e 
agiun,  he  observes  that  there  are  notwithstanding  other  sayings  of  his  on  this  subject, 
•  iog  can  be  more  sound  and  excellent.  That  he  repudiates  such  els 
assert  th;vt  the  resurrection- body  will  in  no  respect  be  allied  and  akin  to  this  mortal 
body,  and  refutes  them  in   these  words  ■  "  Yet  nevertheless,  according  to  th> 

Khy,  which  acknowledges  no  essential  or  specifieal  difference  of  matter,  the 
-nsaeat  body  that  is,  merely  hy  motion  may  not  only  be  crystalixed,  but 
tight  into  the  purity  and  tenuity  of  the  finest  ether,"  That  other  remarks 
m  the  same  place,  which  no  man  would  deny  to  be  consistent  with  truth  md 
purer  doctrine.  That  in  another  passage,  in  his  Discourse  on  1  Cor,  xv,  57,  p.  &A, 
appended  to  the  Intellectual  System,  he  discourse*  in  such  a  manner  as  not  even  the 
most  strenuous  defender  of  orthodoxy  can  find  fault  with  :  "  Although  we  are  taught 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  church  that  the  bodies  of  those  that  rise  again  will  be  the  Mine 
in  kind  and.  number  as  these  of  ours  ;  still  the  scripture  declares  that  these  bodies  will 
be  so  changed  in  respect  to  qualities  and  affections,  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  different 
from  our  bodies/*  From  these  the  learned  writer  thinks  it  may  be  proved  that  Dr. 
Cud  worth  is  not  justly  chargeable  with  error,  so  much  as  inconsistency,  in  explaining 
f  the  resurrection,  nor  with  wickedness  of  purpose,  but  merely  cnrelessv 
new  and  negligence,  The  dbeonrse  he  alludes  to  on  1  Cor.  %v.  57,  I  have  had  no 
opi  i  seeing,  nor  is  it  appended  to  my  copy  of  the  Intellectual  System.     But 

if  tho»c  English  friends  whose  kindness!  have  bespoken  in  the  matter  should  happen 
to  for  wan!  it  to  me  in  time,  I  will  add  a  Latin  version  of  it  to  this  volume,  together 
with  the  other  minor  works  of  the  learned  Doctor.  But  still  some  will  say,  this  very 
inconsistency  and  variety  of  expression  is  no  slight  fault,  and  pretty  clearly  shows  that 
need  of  the  truth  of  this  gmve  and  holy  doctrine.  Mr, 
bit  Dr.  Cud  worth  is  sccustomed  throughout  the  whole  of  his  work, 
whencvi  r  he  wishei  to  propound  any  thins  contrary  to  received  doctrines,  to  speak  tn 
the  person  of  some  one  else,  and  having  adduced  the  strongest  arguments  in  support  of 
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Pythagorio  cabala  is  concerning  thoee  beiagv  superior  to  met, 

the  opinion  put  forth,  eventually  to  km  the  whole  matter  undecided :  tint  it  li  tat 
fore  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  his  real  opinion,  much  less  to  attribute  to  Ma  tai 
doctrines  which  he  every  where  defends  in  the  words  of  others.  And  if  any  onsssssM 
now  ask  the  reason  why  the  illustrious  man  acted  in  this  manner  and  did  not  csnssfy 
and  frankly  avow  the  sentiments  of  his  mind,  that  ha  has  no  answer  to  make,  teafei 
terred  by  his  reverence  for  so  great  a  name  from  hatardms;  surmise  i 


still  that  he  is  willing  to  confess,  that  perverse  teachers  and  proiingalnrs  of  entrain 
the  habit  of  fighting  under  his  shadow  and  of  attempting  to  defend  their  own  atsni 
theories  by  his  authority  and  arguments.  This  is  as  much  as  saying,  that  Dr.  Cndwwn 
would  have,  done  more  wiaelj,  if  he  had  been  more  unreserved  and  open  in  Ins  disss* 
tations,  and  had  spoken  out  his  mind  on  many  subjects  with  frankness  and  sincerity. 
I  shall  now  briefly  subjoin  what  appears  to  myself,  after  a  careful  coitssderatisa  sf 


this  matter,  to  be  not  very  far  from  the  truth.  First  of  all  H  is  nnqnswaonabfe  that 
Dr.  Cudworth  is  not  always  sufficiently  guarded  in  speaking  of  the  bodies  of  those  tast 
rise  again,  and  makes  use  of  phrases  which  are  calculated  to  give  just  cause  of  ssmjaosi 
to  orthodox  believers.  But  in  the  next  place  the  arguments  brought  against  has  an 
not  all  of  them  such  as  I  should  consider  entitled  to  much  attention.  Certainly  than 
who  read  his  adversaries*  reasons,  as  above  enumerated,  will  easily  perceive  that  they 
were  solicitous  about  their  number  rather  than  their  weight.  The  second  is  exceedingfr 
weak,  and  the  third  utterly  worthless.  For  who  would  think  much  of  this  reafonsg: 
He  who  considers  the  resurrection-bodT  to  be  called  in  scripture  an  inheritmmct,  denes 
that  the  same  body  numerically  will  be  raised  from  the  dead  t  Arguments  draws 
from  metaphorical  expressions  are  held  in  very  little  estimation  by  those  who  ream 
upon  right  principles.  Of  the  other  points  urged  against  him  I  have  not  a  much  better 
opinion  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  which  I  own  to  be  of  some  weight,  I 
think  it  will  require  little  trouble  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  them.  The  sixth  argument 
especially  will  be  repudiated,  I  am  confident,  by  every  one  possessing  the  least  preten- 
sions to  common  fairness  and  equity.  For  who  would  approve  of  this  argumentation: 
Dr.  Cudworth  asserts  the  resurrection  treated  of  bv  St  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  to  be  the  suae 
as  that  which  Christ,  Luke  xx.  calls  dydcrraffic  «  t&v  ycrp&y :  therefore  he  denied 
that  the  same  body  which  our  soul  now  inhabits  will  be  restored  to  us  ?  For  my  psit 
I  think  Dr.  Cudworth  was  right,  nor  can  I  agree  at  all  with  those  who  suppose  Christ 
to  be  speaking  not  of  the  resurrection  of  bodies  but  merely  of  immortality  and  eternal 
life,  although  I  am  aware  that  such  is  the  opinion  of  interpreters  of  high  eminence. 
The  express  words  of  Christ  and  St.  Luke,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  the  Sadducees 
whom  our  Saviour  is  convicting,  forbid  us  from  assenting  to  this  exposition.  Thus 
happens  it  among  mortals :  Those  who  publicly  accuse  others  of  heresy  in  the  heavenly 
doctrine  are  sometimes  so  carried  away  by  their  zeal  as  to  rank  the  best  of  sentiments 
among  flagrant  and  heinous  errors.  I  do  not  make  these  remarks  however  for  the 
purpose  of  exculpating  Dr.  Cudworth,  or  of  showing  that  he  held  no  opinion  advene 
and  repugnant  to  the  common  tenets  of  Christians.  On  the  contrary  I  am  convinced 
that  he  considered  the  received  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  to  be  either 
doubtful  or  altogether  false :  and  in  this  I  fancy  I  shall  have  the  concurrence  of  all 
who  attentively  examine  what  has  hitherto  been  argued  by  himself  and  remarked  by 
us.  His  opinion,  if  he  did  entertain  any  fixed  one  upon  the  subject,  is  very  doubtful 
and  uncertain.  For  as  I  have  already  observed  above,  he  has  nowhere  so  laid  open  his 
mind  as  to  admit  of  our  seeing  into  all  its  recesses.  But  if  he  arrived  at  no  certain 
conclusion,  but  merely  doubted  and  hesitated  as  to  which  opinion  he  should  in  pre- 
ference adopt,  he  probably  derived  this  taint  from  the  later  Academy,  of  which  he  was 
a  devoted  admirer,  and  from  Plotinus  whose  guidance  he  chiefly  followed  in  philoso- 
phising. For  although  the  junior  Platonists  ought  to  be  classed  among  dogmatists 
rather  than  Academics,  still  they  dispute  on  both  sides  of  many  questions  without 
deciding  upon  any  thing.  As  to  the  rest,  I  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Wise  was 
unwilling  to  point  out  the  reason  of  Dr.  Cudworth's  great  caution  and'  hesitancy.  To 
myself  they  seem  easy  to  be  accounted  for;  nor  do  I  suppose  I  shall  do  any  injustice 
to  the  great  man's  memory,  by  saying  that  his  prudence  and  love  of  tranquillity  so  far 
influenced  him  as  to  induce  him  to  suppress  a  portion  of  his  opinions  rather  than  state 
them  in  clear  and  perspicuous  language.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  times  in  which  he 
lived  did  not  yet  allow  full  liberty  to  Englishmen  freely  and  openly  to  avow  what 
sentiments  they  pleased,  regardless  of  the  ill-will  and  animosity  of  others.    Burnet,  in 
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commoDly  called  by  the  Greeks  demons  (which  Philo*  tells  us 
are  the  s:ime  with  angels  amongst  the  Jews,  and  accordingly  are 
^  words  demons  and  angels,  by  HierocleB  and  Simplicius, 
other  of  the  latter  pagan   writers,  sometimes   used   indif- 
ferently as  synonymous*)  viz*  That  these  demons  or  angels  are 
flot  pure,  abstract,  incorjioreal  substances,  devoid  of  vital  uaion 
witb  any  matter;  but  that  they  consist  of  something  incorporeal 
and  something  corporeal,  joined  together:  so  that,  as  Hierocles 
WTtteth  of  them  fi  To  julv  ava*  avrQv  orrwfiaro^  ov&ia,  to  £1  kutm 
ff^j«rnc^,  **They  have  a  superior  and  an  inferior  part  in  them; 
and  iheir  superior  part  is  an  incorporeal  substance ;  their  inferior 
corporeal.*     In  a  word,  that  they  all,  as  well  as  men,  consist  of 
body,  united  together,  there  being  only  this  difference 
betwixt  them,  that  the  souls  of  these  demons  or  angels  never 

t ascend  down  to  such  gross  and  terrestrial  bodies  as  human 
>uls  do ;  but  are  always  clothed  either  with  aerial  or  ethereal 
Dei1  And  indeed  this  Py  thagoric  cabala  was  universal,  con- 
oiy  ol  his  own  Times,  an*  1667,  p.  167.  records  of  Dr.  Cudworth  as  follows: 
He  was  a  rann  of  lingular  prurience  and  great  cireujnspection  :  and  this  his  enemies 
made  a  pretext  for  falsely  charging  him  with  dissimulation  and  fraud.1* 

1  nMmaiit,  p,  506.     Philo  follows  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Pk- 

toiii«fa,  who  suppose  demons  to  be  souls  more  excellent  and  noble  than  the  rat,  which 

h*fe  t&ver  been  smitten  with  c  love  of  bodies,  and  consequently  have  never  wish 

descending  i  iving   put  forth  this  opinion  he  thus  proceeds:   Tat/rac  pW- 

ftiv  ot  i'tWai  $i\avt"p(iin  o  tl  it  put,  Adyog  ayyihitvr  tlatSt  1*0X1**%  '•  These 

*  llatophcrs  nre  a  I  demon*,  and  scripture  angels.™     There  is  a  great 

hit  riiilii  L-iUU  demons  and  those  natures  which  the  divine  writer* 

>omi:  but   Philo  had  in  ►thing  more  at  heart  than  to  Accommodate  the 

-  of  the  philosophy  he  had  himself  imbibed,  and  in 

;  iiLh  to  interpret  the  sacred  texts  agreeably  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Alcxau- 

the  learned  Doctor  states:  the  juuior  PhitonisU,  who  borrowed  many 
from  the  Christians,  in  the  third  century  adopted  the  term  ayytXog  nb«\ 
it  to  those  natures  which  they  had  heretofore  called  demons .  For  they 
1  was  little  or  no  difference  between  the  demons  of  philosophers  and  the 

ians;  in  which  opinion  they  wore  much  confirmed  by  the  Chrisi;- 
But  if  we  impartially  compare  what  philosophers  say  of  their  demons 
tuml  Recount  respecting  angels,  we  shall  easily  percciv< 
<tween  them,  although  a  certain  similitude.     It  is  worth 

observe,  that  demons  or  genii  were  riot  all  culled  angels  by  the  whole 
Tor  some  of  them  distribute  them  into  three  classes,  dtmon*f  angtl^ 
hose  are  angels  that  live  nearest  the  heavenly  places.     Seo 
<  n  A  urea  Cantiinn,  p.  86,     Porphyry,  Utpt  a  wag  go,  lib,  %  sect,  3ft.  p,  82* 
Dut  many  of  them  use  these  words  indiscriminately. 

'    ]'.  -Mi.     The  Ic.trned  Doctor  is  wrong  in 
lemons*     Unquestionably  this  pbiloso* 
^?d  a  body  to  those  natures  which  they  called 
i  is  these  words  he  is  explaining  the  nature  not  of  demons  but  of  the  stars 
and  hiMrenU  little  lower  down  be  tavs  the  same  of  the  sun,  which  he  i: 

corporal  md   something  inenrpormL     With  did 
<r  be  tftirward*  compj  nnd  defines  the  rtatUfl 

-  "X*)  Xuytici)  fttrd  ^uriti'ou  tr^uaroCt  '*  A 
is  a  rational  soul  with  a  lucid  body."     It  is  well  known  that  heroes  arc  a  i. 

Thf  Platoiusti  disagree  among  themselves  upon  this  as  well  as  tii>on  irmumeraUe 
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earning  all  understanding  beings  besides  the  supreme  Deity,  or 
Trinity  of  divine  hypostases ;  that  is,  concerning  all  the  pt£u 
inferior  gods ;  that  they  are  no  other  than  souls  vitally  muted 
to  some  bodies,  and  so  made  up  of  incorporeal  aid  corporal 
substance,  joined  together.  For  thus  Hierodes  plainly  enra- 
seth  himself  in  the  forecited  place!*  CH  Xoyuej)  wvtaTmpirm 
Styitovpyou  tic  to  tlvai  oftrt*  wapnXSiv,  ic  fcfrt  tb  ofipa  sfm 
avrriv,  fiftrt  avzv  cwparoc*  &c.  M  The  rational  nature  (in  general) 
was  so  produced  by  God,  as  that  it  neither  is  body,  nor  yet 
without  body ;  but  an  incorporeal  substance,  having  a  cognate 
or  congenite  body."  Which  same  thing  was  elsewhere  also  thai 
declared  by  him :  f  "Een-t  700  irac  ftiv  &  Xoyoe&c  &okoo^ioc  pari 
rov  avfiin^vK&TOQ  airrijp  afuaorov  owparoc,  &n*v  SXov  row  eV 
imtovpyov,  "  The  whole  rational  order,  or  rank  of  being,  with  hi 
congenite  immortal  body,  is  the  image  of  the  whole  Deity,  the 
maker  thereof."  Where,  by  Hierodea'  rational  nature  or 
essence,  and  by  the  whole  rational  order,  is  plainly  meant  ill 
understanding  beings  created,  of  which  he  acknowledged  onlr 
these  three  kinds  and  degrees ;  first,  the  immortal  gods,  which 
are  to  him  the  animated  stars;  secondly,  demons,  angels,  or 
heroes ;  and  thirdly,  men,  called  also  by  him  Kara\d6vtoi  cV- 
/iov€c>  "  terrestrial  demons ;"  he  pronouncing  of  them  all,  that 
they  are  alike  incorporeal  substances,  together  with  a  congenite 
immortal  body ;  and  that  there  is  no  other  understanding  nature 
than  such,  besides  the  supreme  Deity,  which  is  complete  in  itself, 
without  the  conjunction  of  any  body.  So  that,  according  to 
Hierocles,  the  ancient  Pythagoric  cabala  acknowledged  no  such 
entities  at  all  as  those  Intelligences  of  Aristotle  and  the  Noes  of 
some  high-flown  Platonists  (that  is,  perfectly  unbodied  minds); 
and  much  less  any  rank  of  Henades  or  unities,  superior  to  these 
Noes.  And  indeed  such  particular  created  beings  as  these  could 
neither  have  sense  or  cognizance  of  any  corporeal  thing  existing 
without  them  (sense,  as  Aristotle  hath  observed,  resulting  from 
a  complication  of  soul  and  body,  as  weaving  results  from  a  com- 
plication of  the  weaver  and  weaving  instruments):  nor  yet  could 
they  act  upon  any  part  of  the  corporeal  universe.  So  that  these 
immoveable  beings  would  be  but  like  adamantine  statues,  and 
things  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  having  no  com- 
merce with  any  thing  at  all  but  the  Deity ;  a  kind  of  insignifi- 
cant metaphysical  gazers,  or  contemplators.   Whereas  the  Deity, 

other  subjects.  Thus  some  do  not  hesitate  to  inculcate  that  demons  can  become  men, 
or  that  a  demon  can  arrive  at  such  a  pitch  of  levity  as  to  descend  into  a  grosi  and 
solid  body  :  but  the  others  deny  this,  and  suppose  the  souls  called  demons  to  be  by 
their  own  nature  possessed  of  such  constancy  that  they  never  can  be  smitten  with  so 
insane  love  of  bodies.  A  volume  of  no  contemptible  size  might  be  written  on  the 
entire  doctrine  of  this  sect  concerning  demons  and  their  various  contentions  on  tbf 
subject. 
•  Page  210.  f  Page  17.    [Page  19.] 
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lough  it  be  not  properly  ^v^4  iyKo<rfu&zt  a  M  mundane  soul/1 
teh  as,  together  with  the  corporeal  world,  as  its  body,  makes  up 
16  com  pi  entire  isima] ;  yet  because  the  whole  world 

noceeded  from  it,  and  perpetually  depcndeth  on  it,  therefore 
mat   it   needs  take  cognizance    or  all,  and  act  upon  all  in  it; 
which  account  it  hath  been  styled  by  these  Pythagorean^ 
\r)  vwepKutrtuo?  (not  a  mundane,  but)  a  supra -mundane  soul 
j-efore  this  ancient  Pythagorio  cabala  seems  to  be  agreeable 
IBOD  also,  that  God  should  be  the  only  incorporeal  being  in 
is  sense,  such  whose  essence  id  complete,  and  life  entire  within 
idf,  without  the  conjunction  or  appendage  of  any  body;  but 
at  all  other  incorporeal  substances  created  should  be  completed 
id  made  up  by  a  vital  union  with  matter,  so  that  the  whole  of 
em  is  neither  corporeal  nor  incorporeal,  but  a  complication  of 
;  and  all  the  highest  and  divinest  things  in  the  universe, 
to  the  supreme  Deity,  are  animals  consisting  of  soul  and 
X>dy  united  together.     And  after  this  manner  did  the  ancient 
assert ors  of  incorporeal  substance,  as  unex tended,  decline  that 
rcfity  objected  against  them,  of  the  illoeality  of  all  finite 
l'irits,  that  these  being  incorporeal  substances,   vitally 
lotbod  with  ?ome  body,  may,  by  reason  of  the  locality  and  mo- 
bility of  their  respective  bodies,  truly  be  said  to  be  here  and 
tore,  and  to  move  from  place  to  place*6 

*  He  therefore  plainly  and  openly  approves  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  like  the 
'latonintB   »f  former  times  maintain  that  all  genii  and  demons  are  endowed  with  a 
body,     But  the  arguments  here  adduced  by  him  in  support  of  this  doctrine 
met  by  us  above,  when  treating  of  the  bodies  of  aoula*     The  whole 
is:   No  one  can  feel  <n  it h(»ut  body,  or  move  any  thing  except 
'  menus  of  body  :  but  the  angels  feel  and  we,  and  also  move  of 

ftp   unquestionably  furnished  with   body.     Here*  however,  a  transition  is  made 

iro  what  take*  place  and  in  domj  here,  to  what  is  pnwible  to  take  place :  which  mode 

'argumentation  I  bate  always  considered  to  have  less  weipht  in  it  than  many  suppose. 

I  at  once  be  made  evident  if  the  argument  be  reduced  into  that  form  in  which 

bited.     Thus  then  dn  these  learned  man  reason  who  agree  wilh  Dr. 

■■■he*  place  in  this  viable  world  takes  place  e^ery  where;  dot 

l»  Go<*  e  world  to  any  other  laws  than  those  of  the  visible;  nay 

i  was  unable  to  subject  >UiT  *  hut  in  this  sensible  world  no  one  feels  with* 

r  moves  any  thing  except  bv  wither  in 

rid  whkfc  i*  removed  fawn  Mir  senses  can  any  nature  feel  or  move  any 

conjoined  with  body.     Lit  those  who  syllogize  in  this  manner  take 

ot  either  form  too  lii^h  an  opinion  of  themselves  and  the  compass 

own  intellect,  or  foolishly  attempt  to  prescribe  limits  to  the  boundless  power  of 

otl.     For  my  own  part  a  consciousness  of  my  own  weakness  and  the  majesty  of  Otn- 

wing  in  their  footsteps.     These  worthy  men  themselves 

that  the  supreme  L)city  can  feel  and  perceive  all  things  and  impart  motion  to 

1  without  the  conjunction  or  appendage  of  bod  v.   Therefore  sense  and  tnntinn  without 

idy  «re  at  least  ranked   by   1 1  t  things  that  are  possible.     Now  1  wul 

solid  mid  satisfactory  arguments,  that  God  is  utterly  incai 

power  which  h*  himself  possesses  to  other  nut  urea.     Perhaps 

infinite  and  pq]  lions  of  God  and  to  the  wen! 

of  created  things.    But  granting  it  II  they  say  respc  ind  created 

ting*  to  be  most  true,  still  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make  tne  believe  that  God  cannot 

tpitrt  some  slight  portion  of  hit  own  supreme  perfections  to  inferior  natures.     To  my 
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Wherefore  we  axe  here  also  to  ehow 
greement  there  is  betwixt  this  part  of  the  Pythagorio  oabab  mi 
the  Christian  philosophy.  And  first,  it  hath  bean  mtfem&j  inti- 
mated, that  the  very  same  doctrine  with  this  of  tbe  anflMst 
Pythagoreans  was  plainly  asserted  by  Origen.  Thus,  in  his  fiat 
book,  Peri  Archon,  cap.  6.  Solius  Dei  (saith  he)  id  est  Pain**  4 
Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  nature  id  propriom  est,  ut  sine  m* 
teriali  substantia,  et  absque  iiUA  oorporen  acfyectionia  tmt^ 
intelligatur  subsistere,  "  It  is  proper  to  the  nature  of  God  only, 
that  is,  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  subsist  withoot 
material  substance ;  or  the  society  of  any  corporeal  adjectioa* 
Again,  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  Materialem  substantiam  opinione  quiden 
et  intelleotu  solum  separari,  &  naturis  rationalibus,  et  pro  ip» 
▼el  post  ipsas  effectam  videri;  sed  nunquam  one  ipn  ess  i& 
vixisse,  vel  vivere  :  solius  namque  trinitatis  incorporea  vita 
existere  rectd  putabitur,  "Material  substance  in  rational  natom 
is  indeed  separable  from  them  in  conception  and  understanding 
it  seeming  to  be  made  for  them,  and  in  order  of  nature  after 
them ;  but  it  is  not  really  and  actually  separable  from  the  sune; 
nor  did  they  ever,  or  can  they,  live  witnout  it :  for  a  life  per- 
fectly incorporeal  is  rightly  deemed  to  belong  to  the  Trinity 
only."  So  also,  in  his  fourth  book,  and  his  Anacephalaoos: 
Semper  erunt  rationabiles  naturae,  quae  indigent  indumento  cor- 
poreo.  Semper  ergo  erit  natura  corporea,  cujus  indumentis  uti 
necesse  est  rationabiles  creaturas.  Nisi  quis  putet  se  posse  oe- 
tendere,  quod  natura  rationabilis  absque  ullo  corpore  vitam  de- 
gere  possit.  Sed  quam  difficile  id  sit,  et  quam  prope  impossible 
intellectui  nostro,  in  superioribus  ostendimus,  "There  always 
will  be  rational  natures,  which  stand  in  need  of  a  corporeal  indu- 
ment.  Wherefore  there  will  be  always  corporeal  nature,  as  a 
necessary  indument  or  clothing  for  these  rational  creatures. 
Unless  any  one  could  show,  that  it  is  possible  for  the  rational 
nature  to  live  without  a  body.  Which  how  difficult  and  almost 
impossible  it  is  to  our  understanding,  hath  been  already  de- 
mind  those  hare  always  appeared  to  be  the  wisest  men  who  suffer  the  consciousness  of 
their  own  wretchedness  and  ignorance  to  lead  them  devoutly  to  adopt  what  is  recorded 
by  the  divine  writers  of  the  acts,  functions,  and  offices  of  angels,  and  either  to  keep 
entirely  aloof  from  all  subtle  questions  respecting  their  nature,  or  to  liandle  them  with 
moderation  and  caution.  What  estimation,  pray,  are  we  forming  of  ourselves,  when 
we  lay  down  the  few  things  that  are  known  to  us  as  the  rule  and  standard  by  which  to 
measure  the  infinity  of  others  that  are  unknown.  Are  we  sufficiently  mindful  of  oar 
being  mortals  made  of  mud  and  clay,  born  yesterday  and  perhaps  gone  to-morrow  ?  I 
do  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  ability  or  acumen  of  any  one  :  on  the  contrary,  I  com- 
mend the  endeavours  of  those  who  attempt  to  throw  light  upon  most  abstruse  subjects, 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  glory  of  God  among  men  :  but  yet  I  would  have  all 
of  them  to  consider  that  in  grave  and  arduous  questions  nothing  is  more  becoming  than 
modesty  to  a  frail  and  perishable  creature  whose  mind  is  enveloped  in  no  mconsidersbls 
darkness. 
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Aquinas  affirmed^  Origen,  in  this  doctrine  of  \m$  to 

followed  the  opinion  of  certain  ancient  philosopher* ;  and 

rmbtedly  it  was  the  old  Pythogoric  cabala  which  the  learned 

a  here  adhered  to;   that  n  AuyiK-r)  avala*  us  it  is  in  Hiero- 

rr«c  o  Xoytkhfj  ctuKQtTfioe,  ^  the  rational  nature  made  by 

Ij"  that  is,  all  created  understanding  beings  are  neither  body 

without  body,  but  have  always  a  cognate  or  congenite 

:  beir  vehicle  or  hulu  merit.     So  that  angels  or  demons, 

ell  according  to  Origen  as  IlierocleB,  are  all  of  them  ineor- 

A  substancee*  not  naked  and  abstract,  but  clothed  with  cer- 

gufatle  bodies,  or  animals  compounded  and  made  up  of  soul 

I  body  together. 

Wl  rJuetiufl,10  and  other  learned  men,  seem  not  well 

0  have   understood  Origen   here,  but  to  have  confounded  two 

Mit  opinions  together,    when  they   suppose  him    to   have 

ted  angels,  and  all    understanding  creatures,  not  to  have 

ut  to  be  bodies,  and  nothing  else ;  and  consequently, 

is  no  incorporeal  substance  at  all  besides  the   Deil 

I  >rigen  only  affirmeth,  that  nothing  besides  the  Trinity 

vmkl  and  live  alone,  absque  ulla  eorporete   adject ionia 

"  without  the  society  of  any  corporeal  adjection :"  and 

fie  material  nature  is  only  a  necessary  indurnent  or  clothing 

»f  all  rational  or  understanding  creatures.     And  in  this  sense  is 

tt  that  an  incorporeal  life  is  said  by  him  to  be  proper  only  to 

rmity ;   becauefl  all  other  understanding  beings  are  animals 

impounded    of  soul    an*l    body    together.     But    that    Origen 

!i  our  human  soul  itself  to  be  incorporeal,  as 

\m  that  there  is  something  in  angels  incorporeal,  might  be  made 

sundry  passages  in  hi<  writings;  as  this  particularly 

1  his  sixth    book  Celsus;    llfittg  atrt'^arov   oiWiu*  at/je 

TfltV    hfWVpWtfXtwpti    Out      tit     VVp    ivaXltopivtlV    Tilt'     av&putWOV 

•  ,  ij  r  i)  v  ayylXiiiU  i)  £po  v  w  i ',  &C.  vwiura  <r  i  v ,  *  *  W  B  do  1 1 Q  t 
link  an  incorporeal  substance  to  be  eoinbustible,  nor  that  the 
ml  of  ma:  lved  into  fire,  or  the  substance  of  angels, 

ironee,  dominions,  principalities,  or  powers,11     Where,  by  the 
substance  of  angels,"  he  doubtless  meant  the  souls  of  them  l 


Siimmt  TheoTo;;.  pnr,  1.  qunat,  61t  n,  I.  **  Origen,  in  ttybig  ihia  of  Goo\  nnil 
owed  the  opinion!  of  other  men:  m  he  fPfii  Also  Jeceivvd  in 
tg  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  m" 

ettd  tljftt  the  nsme  vwuv* 
p**ange  wu  intended  ^nnte  the  *ou1  of  angeta.     I  - 

iply  the  whole  oi  nor  have  I  as 

■Oj  the  ion!  ■  j  by  ih ia  name.     but  thesu 

other*  from  which  it  woi  e  pro- 

Ui  he  natures  p*rUkHig  of  body  ami  foiiL     lie  MRfUIH 
nniki^g  every  thing  corporeal,  noi  even  &l  dpx^h  or  the  j 

£*^iariffd£  kiyovTrtt  tlrat  rat;  ft/>X'lC  *ai  ^l^  *o8fW  Te&vra  fStlpovrat, 
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Origen's  sense  being  thus  declared  by  St,  Jerome,*  in  libria  ttwi 
apX<*>v>  angelos,  et  thronos,  et  dominations,  et  potentates,  et  reo 
tores  mundi  et  tenebrarura,  et  omne  nomen  quod  nommatur, 
dicit,  animas  case  eorum  corporum,  quce  vel  desiderio  vel  minis- 
terio  susceperint :  that  "in  his  book  of  principles  he  affireacth, 
angels,  and  thro  oca,  and  dominions,  and  powers,  and  the  go- 
vernors of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  and  every  name  that  ia 
named  (in  St.  Pant)  to  be  all  of  them  the  souls  of  certain  bodies, 
such  as  either  by  their  own  desire  and  inclination,  or  the  divine 
allotment,  they  have  received**     Now  there  can  be  no  question 
made,  but  that  he  who  supposed  the  souls  of  men  to  be  incorpo- 
real, in  a  strict  philosophic  sense,  and  such  as  could  not  suffer 
any  thing  from  fire,  did  also  acknowledge  something  incorporeal 
in  angels.     And  thus  doth  he  somewhere  declare  himself,  in  that 
book Teri  Archon;3  Per  Christum  creata  dixit  (Paulus)  omnia 
visibilia  et  in visibilia ;  per  quod  declarator*  esse  etkin  in  era- 
turis  quasdam  invisibles,  secundum   proprietatem  suam,  eab- 
stantias;    sed  hre,  quamvie   ipsie   non  sunt  corporece,   utimtui 
tamen  corporibus,  licet  ipare  sunt  corpored  substantia  meliore^ 
Ilia  vero  substantia  trim  talis  neque  corpus,  neque  in  corpora, 
esse  credenda  est ;  sed  in  toto  incorporea,  **  When  Paul  affirmeth 
all  things,  visible  and  invisible,  to  have  been  created  by  Christ, 
or  the  Ao^oc,  he  intimated,  that  even  amongst  the  creature^ 
there  are  some  properly  invisible  substances.     Which  invisible 
substances  created,'  though  they  be  not  bodies,  yet  do  they  use 
bodies,  themselves  being  better  than  corporeal  substance.    But 
the  substance  of  the  Trinity  is  neither  body,  nor  yet  in  body, 
but  altogether  incorporeal."    Wherefore  angelical  and  human 
souls  arenot,  as  Huetius  supposeth,  called  incorporeal  by  Origen, 
only  as  subtle  bodies  sometimes  are  by  the  more  simple  and 
unskilful,  but  in  a  strict  philosophic  sense;  only  he  supposed 
them  to  differ  from  the  Deity  in  this,  that  though  they  be  not 

tovt  airotQ  U6kh  rvyx&vuv, "  The  Stoics  assert  that  the  principalities  are  corporeal 
and  therefore  corruptible,  so  that  if  the  thing  did  not  appear  too  absurd,  the  supreme 
God  himself  would  not  be  exempt  from  the  danger  of  corruption."  Al  dpxal  in  the* 
words  are  undoubtedly  the  angels,  bj  which  name  Origen,  after  St  Paul's  example, 
frequently  designates  them.  At  any  rate  nobody  will  believe  that  the  principle!  or 
elements  of  things  are  meant  by  this  word :  since  these  were  regarded  as  corporeal  sot 
only  by  the  Stoics  but  by  all  philosophers.  If  Origen  therefore  found  fault  with  die 
Stoics  for  supposing  the  principalities  or  angels  and  the  gods  themselves  to  be  cor- 
poreal, he  himself  unquestionably  bejieved  that  there  is  something  simple  and  incor- 
poreal in  them.  But  to  confess  the  truth,  not  even  this  passage  in  my  opinion  iafree 
from  all  exception.  For  it  is  manifest  from  an  infinity  of  passages  of  Origen  and  other 
writers,  that  in  calling  any  thing  dtnofiaroc  or  incorporeal,  they  merely  speak  compa- 
ratively and  in  reference  to  heavier  and  solid  bodies.  We  have  already  shown  this  by 
the  example  of  Ireneus :  and  we  shall  quote  in  the  sequel  a  passage  from  Origen  him- 
self, from  which  it  is  clear  and  manifest. 

*  Epist.  61.  ad  Pammachium  de  Erroribus  Johannes  Hierosolymitani,  torn.  2.  opp. 
p.  115. 

s  Lib.  4.  cap.  2. 
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lies,  yet  they  are  always  in  bodies,  of  clothed  with  bodies ; 
whereas  the  Deity  is  in  both  senses  incorporeal^  it  having  not  so 
much  :i>  any  corporeal  indumenf.  So  that  there  is  here  no  con* 
trudictiun  at  all  to  be  found  in  OrWn*  he  constantly  asserting 
angels  to  have  something  incorporeal  in  them  as  their  superior 
and  not  in  that  vulgar  sense  of  a  subtle  body,  but  in  the 
nevertheless,  to  have  also  a  corporeal  indument  or 
clothing,  as  their  outside  or  lower  part,  and  in  that  regard  only 
he  calling  them  corporeal,4 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  there  were,  amongst  the  ancient  fathers, 

some,  who  were  so  far  from  supposing  angels  to  be  altogether 

incorporeal,  that  they  ran  into  toe  other  extreme,  and  concluded 

them  to  have  nothing  at  all  incorporeal  in  them,  but  to  be  mere 

bodies,3     But  these  either  asserted  that  there  was  no  such  thing 

at  all  u  any  incorporeal  substance ;  and  that  not  only  angels, 

and  human  souls,  but  also  God  himself  was  a  body  :  or  at  leaat 

they  concluded  that  nothing  created  was  incorporeal ;  and  that 

.  though  himself  incorporeal,  yet  could  create  nothing  but 

These  are  here  the  two  extremes ;  one,  that  angels  have 

iing  corporeal  at  all  belonging  to  them  \  the  other,  that  they 

are  altogether  corporeal,  or  have  nothing  incorporeal  in  them :  a 

otwhtt  both  which  is  the  Origenic  hypothesis,  the  same 

with  the   Pythagoric,  that  in  angels  there  is  a  complication  of 

incorporeal  and  corporeal  substance  both  together,  or  that  they 

are  anin*:  sting  of  soul  and  body.     We  shall  now  make  it 


*  Hnet  does  not  positively  deny  that  Origen  assigned  a  body  and  soul  to  angels*  but 
ibid,  sect.  6,  p.  70.  cites  some  passages  of  his,  from  which  ho  en  ml  idly  confess**  it  to 
be  dcducihle  that  "  he  was  not  content  with  attributing  a  corporeal  nurture  to  angels, 
bnt  ascribed  a  soul  to  them  as  well."  The  learned  ecclesiastic  suppose*  indeed  that 
this  tenet  is  at  variance  with  Origan's  other  precepts  ;  but  in  this,  nfly  he 
shown  if  necessary,  he  is  undoubtedly  mistaken.  Huett  let  it  be  observed  by  the  way, 
waa  1cm  conversant  with  the  notions  and  precepts  of  the  ancient  philosophers  than  with 

subjects  of  antiquity  :  from  which  it  happens  that  he  sometimes  attributes 
ms  Holh  at  hit  Origeniana  and  Qu  ration  «  Alnetnnie  to  the  early  Christians  and 
sages  winch  ihev  their.-  repudiated.    In  such  subjects  it  is  easy  to  fall 

into  error:  and  therefore  we  ou>;ht  not  hastily  to  impute  it  to  any  one  as  crime,  that 
he  bai  not  clearly  understood  the  full  force  of  a  particular  phrase  or  doctrine  of  anti- 
quity. But  to  return  to  t  h-igen.  In  this  dogma,  as  on  many  other  topics,  he  i.i  nnt 
tlwmvs  «uli  it   with  himself.     There  are  many  passages  of  his,  from 

we  might  infer  iid  worth,  that  he  held  angels  to  be  natures  consisting 

of  body  .ind   soul.     But  in  others  he  doubts  whether  angels  hare  a  soul  or  not.     See 

<*p.  3.  and  Huet,  ibid,  sect*  6,  p*  70*     From  which  it  appears  that  he  did  not 

altogether  apurn  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  angels  to  be  wholly  corpofejil.     He 

therefore  is  to  ho  considered  as  baring  doubted  and  hesitated,  to  which  side  he  should 

r Terence;  but  still  there  are  numerous  sayings  of  his  which  put  it  beyond  all 

st  of  the  two  he  held  the  opinion  of  the  contemporary  Platonisti  to  bo  the 

more  probable  one,  who  ascribed  a  body  and  soul  to  demons  the  same  as  to  men* 

*  See  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers  collected  hy  Dion,  Petaviiis,  Dogtn.  Theol. 
iom.  :  Ajigelis,  cap.  2.  p.  3*  <Vc.  and  Pet.  Dan.  lluet,  Origenirirk  Jib.  J. 
ijnBMt  j  §eeU  8.  p,  7L  and  Not,  ad  Origenem.  p*  85.  Some  of  these  testimonies, 
however,  admit  of  a  sufficiently  apt  explanation  a  green  My  to  the  opinion  of  those  who 
ascribe  to  angels  not  only  a  body  but  a  simple  soul  also. 
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appear,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  fathers  were  for 
neither  of  the  two  forementioned  extremes,  either  that  angdt 
were  wholly  incorporeal,  or  that  they  were  wholly  corporeal; 
but  rather  for  the  middle  hypothesis,  that  they  had  bodies,  and 
yet  were  not  bodies,  but,  as  other  terrestrial  animals  spirit.*  or 
souls,  clothed  with  ethereal  or  aerial  bodies.  And  that  the 
generality  of  the  ancient  and  most  learned  fathers  did  not 
ceive  angels  to  be  mere  unbodied  spirits,  is  unquestiannfrlr 
evident  from  hence,  because  they  agreed  with  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers in  that  conceit,  that  evil  demons,  or  devils,  were  there- 
fore  delighted  with  the  blood  and  ntdours  of  sacrifices,  as  having 
their  more  gross,  airy,  and  vaporous  bodies  nourished  and  re- 
freshed with  those  vapours,  which  they  did  as  it  were  luxuriate 
and  gluttonize  in.  For  thus  does  Porphyrias  write  concerning 
them,  in  his  book  De  Abstinentia  :6  O&rot  of  xatpovr*£  ^°*W  ** 
Kvlaay  re,  St'  Stv  airwv  rb  tniipar*  jcov7  teal  wvtvfiariK&v  ina/wra:  ; 
Zy  yap  tovto  ar poTc  teal  avt&vpiapatTt,  "These  are  they  who 
take  pleasure  in  the  incense,  fumes,  and  nidoura  of  sacrifices, 
wherewith  their  corporeal  and  spirituous  part  is  as  it  were  pro* 
guified;  for  this  lives,  and  is  nourished,  by  vapours  and  fumi- 
gations." And  that,  before  Porphyrins,  many  other  pawn 
philosophers  had  been  of  the  same  opinion,  appeareth  from  tin 
of  Celsus  :*  X/d?)  yap  tewe  ovk  awtoruv  avcpaai  <ro$ofc»  oc  H 
Qam,  Siori  ru>v  fikv  nepiydwv  $atfi6vwv  rb  irXsiarov  ytvtau 
avvTBTtiKog  Kal  TrpocrriXw/jiivov  alfiari  Kat  Kvtaay,  &c*  "  We  ought 
to  give  credit  to  wise  men,  who  affirm  that  most  of  these  lower 
and  circumterraneous  demons  are  delighted  with  geniture,  blood, 
and  nidour,  and  such  like  things,  and  much  gratified  therewith; 
though  they  be  not  able  to  do  any  thing  more  in  way  of  recom- 
pense, than  sometimes  perhaps  to  cure  the  body,  or  to  foretel 
good  and  evil  fortunes  to  men  and  cities."  Upon  which  account 
himself,  though  a  zealous  pagan,  persuadeth  men  to  moderation 
in  the  use  of  these  sacrifices,  as  principally  gratifying  the  inferior 
and  worser  demons  only.  In  like  manner  Origen  f  frequently 
insisteth  upon  the  same  thing,  he  affirming  that  devils  were  not 
only  delighted  with  the  idolatry  of  the  Pagans  in  their  sacrifices, 
but  also  enro  rtov  Svviuv  avaSvpiacrtcri  ko\  rate  airo  raw  alpAwv 
jeert  6\oKavT(jjjuLaTu)v  avo&opaiQ  rpifaaOai  ra  awfiara  </>i\rj§ovoiv- 
rwv  rote  roiovroic,  "  Tnat  their  very  bodies  were  nourished  by 
the  vapours  and  fumes  arising  from  them,  and  that  these  evil 
demons  therefore  did  as  it  were  deliciate  and  Epicurize  in  them." 
And  before  Origen,  most  of  the  ancient  fathers,  as  Justin  Mar- 

•  Lib.  2.  sect  43.  p.  86. 

7  This  word  is  not  found  in  Porphyry,  and  has  been  insetted,  I  suppose,  by  D& 
Cudworth  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity.  But  they  who  are  acquainted  with  the  phrsseo- 
logy  of  the  Platonists,  and  who  know  that  a  subtle  and  thin  body  is  called  by  them 
irvcv/ia  and  xvivfiarticbv,  have  no  need  of  this  explanatory  word. 

•  Origen,  lib.  8.    [Page  417.]  +  Contra  Celsus,  lib.  7.  p.  334. 
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*wemigoniBj  Tatianu&j  Tertullian,  &c  and  also  many  others 
hiui  endeavour  to  disparage  those  material  and  bloody 
upon  the  Bome  account,  as  things  whereby  evil  demons 
principally  gratified.     We  shall  only  cite  one  passage  to 
purpose  out  of  St.  Basil,*  or  who  ever  were  the  author  of 
raentary  upon  Isaiah*  because  there  is  something  phi- 
losophic in  it  :   &aifio<jt  Sit!  to  ifuXiicovov  kuI   luira^t^  at  %valat 
l  riva    ti(*n'i)v   ku)    \oiiav  EK&VifccSptfycrff  $tu  rijc  Kttvvtwq 
*t}ti von  rov  oi^aroc,  kq\  ovrti*  eta  rijc  roiawnjc  Attrroiroop 
.  sic  rjv  ffverro<Tii'  avrwv  ai'iiAapjSai'O/JEVotr  ijAcu  yap  3/  oAoji/ 
rpfywrm  Tolq  ar udi^t  oi  Ota  j/a  rj<?  rj<Tno>e  k*m  kgiAkjcs  «AA'  tL*c  at 
\v  Z>tUu)v  Kttl  ovuvtc,  Ka^  o'rra  roiaimt  tic  fiAiju  fattrSv 
nuttaVj  rrjv  rpo$i}v  tcaTaoi\(Tai}  **  Sacrifices  are  things  of  no 
pleasure   and  advantage  to  demons;  because  the  blood, 
g  evaporated  by  fire,  and  so  attenuated,  is  taken  into  the 
•ages  and  substances  of  their  bodies :  the  whole  of  which  is 
tgnout  nourished  with  vapours,  not  by  eating,  and  stoniaehs, 
tchltke  organs,  but  as  the  hairs  and  nails  of  all    animals. 
and    whatsoever   other   things   receive   nourishment   into   their 
-tance*"    And  thus  do  we  see  it  undeniably  manifest, 
that  many  of  the  ancient  fathers  supposed  devils  to  have  bodies; 
it  at  all  be  doubted,  but  that  they  concluded  the 
_  ils  too,  these  being  both  of  the  same  kind,  and  dif- 
good  and  evil  men.     And  though  they  do  not 
affirm  this  of  good  angels*  but  of  devils  only,  that  they  were  thus 
delighted  and  nourished  with  the  fumes  and  vapours  of  sacri- 
fices, and  that  they  Epicurized  in  them;  yet  was  not  the  reason 
ecause  they  conceived  them  to  be  altogether  incorporeal, 
but  to  have  pure  ethereal  or  heavenly  bodies;  it  being  proper  to 
those  gross  and  vaporous  bodies  of  demons  only  to  be  nourished 
and   i  '    after    that   manner.     And  now,  that  all    these 

at  fathers  did  not  suppose  either  angels  or  devils  to  be 
altiirn  [ureal,  or  to  have  nothing  but  body  in  them,  may 

>e  concluded  from  hence,  because  many  of  them  plainly  declared 
Jie  souls  of  men  to  be  incorporeal ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
imagined  that  they  should  so  far  degrade  angels  below  men,  as 
Hot  to  acknowledge  them  to  have  any  thing,  at  all  incorporeal^ 

*  Dip.  1 .  *..ri.  25.  p.  398.  tom.  1.  Openim  BflflJlii  Magni  in  Appcndke.     The  recent 

imer,  a  learned  Benedictine  monk,  in  the  preface 

7,  48.  la  at  much   pains  to  show  that  this  Commentary  upon   Isaiah  is 

uimrnrthv  "t   5l    '  '  p-  43.  he  does  nut  deny   its  being  the  work   of  some 

•  '.  ter.     Ami  to  me  the  arguments  by  which  ho  supports  this  opinion 

to  poaeess  very  great  weighty 

I   BtB   not  mistaken,  there  are  some  things  which  require  illustration 

1 1  lowed  to  add,  correction. 

L   ft  ift  a  very  old  opinion  of  the  Greeks  and  other  nations  that  the  immnrtul  gm]i 

mil  and  Aim  en  of  victim*  arid  sacrifices:  on  which  nccount  it  wn* 

those  who  offered  sacrifice*  lo  invite  the  gods  to  them  aa  to  a  banquet. 

o  among  others,  Variae  Hutlor.  libu  #i  cap,  15.  p.  509.     They  wl  ■ 
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Bat  we  Bhall  now  instance  m  some  few,  amongst  many 
these  ancients,  who  plainly  asserted  both  devils  and  angels  to  be 
spirits  incorporate,  and  not  to  he  mere  bodies,  but  only  to  have 
bodies ;  that  is*  to  consist  of  soul  and  body,  or  corporeal  and 
incorporeal  substance  joined  together-     That  angels  themselves 

testimonies  of  the  antiquity  of  this  notion,  may  consult  the  ntimern^  one*  fxdJectad  W 
Gisb.  Cuper,  Observiit.  lib.  *2.  cap,  X  p.  76*  Eiefc.  Spanheim  in  his  Krvticb  Notes  *d 
Juliani  CsBsares,  p.  25G*  and  dans  ten  Preuves,  p.  1  [%  Lud.  Kuster,  T  i  wtr»n»  Cntd 
Homed,  sect  2.  sect  3.  p.  Id.  and  Sig<  Havereainp,  Ad  Tertulltani  Apologetic**,  "21*. 
Nor,  as  we  may  learn  from  passages  of  Lucrum,  St.  Chrysostom  and  many  others,  had 
this  foolish  opinion  ceased  to  exist  among  nations  even  after  the  time  of  our  Suwur. 
It  had  its  origin,  I  bare  no  doubt,  in  the  ignorance  of  those  who  presided  over  the 
public  sacrifices  and  ceremonies;  wno  when  person*  more  curious  and  inquisitor*  ihsn 
others  about  the  reasons  of  the  snored  rites  frequently  naked  them  what  necessity  there 
was  for  onering  st  ,<  rifices  to  the  gods,  who  lived  a  happy  life  and  wanted  nothing  to 
complete  their  felicity,  could  scarcely  find  any  thing  else  to  reply,  than  that  the  god* 
were  refreshed,  nourished,  and  strengthened  by  the  blood  and  vapours  of  Tit-tints, 
Nor-  could  this  answer  appear  absurd  at  a  time  when  it  was  generally  supposed  thai 
the  gods  possessed  subtle  bodies,  and  fed  upon  nectar  and  ambrosia  in  the  beswakj 
mansions.  Hence  this  opinion  spread  itself  through  various  nations,  and,  like  manj 
other  absurdities,  was  embellished  and  propagated  by  the  poets.  But  the  doctrine  tint, 
not  the  gods,  but  the  inferior  and  worse  cast  of  demons  only  delighted  in  this  food,  ii 
of  a  much  more  recent  date.  Its  first  foundations  I  conceive  to  have  been  laid  or 
Pythagoras,  who  as  La  well  known  repudiated  the  immolation  of  victims,  and  taught 
his  disciples  that  bloodless  offerings  were  alone  worthy  of  God*  But  the  junior  PU- 
tonists,  whose  custom  it  was  to  retain  the  ancient  dogmas,  if  possible,  and  to  correct 
and  remodel  them,  if  too  absurd  to  be  retained,  professedly  confirmed  and  established 
it.  For  these  philosophers,  whose  notions  respecting  the  Deity  were  more  sound  wJ 
wise  than  those  of  others,  easily  perceived  that  so  foolish  an  opinion  respecting  the  gods 
was  not  to  be  entertained,  and  yet  they  were  unwilling  altogether  to  abandon  it « 
account  of  its  very  great  antiquity.  They  therefore  reformed  and  corrected  it,  stb> 
stituting  malignant  Off  interior  demons  in  place  of  the  gods.  And  when  tbeDuisUu 
writers,  who  in  the  second  and  third  century*  defended  the  truth  and  eicellenetof  th*r 
own  religion  chiefly  against  the  philosophers,  saw  that  this  philosophic  opinion  us 
every  where  received,  although  the  common  people  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  doc- 
trine, they  did  not  hesitate  to  convert  it  to  their  use,  nay  even  to  adopt  it  as  tbeir 
own.  For  the  Christians  admitted  of  no  sacrifices;  and  for  that  reason  wen?  held 
in  bad  repute  among  the  vulvar.  And  what,  I  auk.  was  better  calculated  to  pat  in 
end  to  the  popular  odium  than  their  adoption  of  this  dogma  publicly  propounded  by 
the  Platonists  that  victims  were  not  acceptable  to  the  gods,  but  to  the  evil  genii  stone? 
If  this  doctrine  had  been  universally  received,  it  would  unquestionably  have  put  is 
end  to  all  the  sacrifices  and  public  religions,  the  extinction  of  which  was  so  ardeatlT 
desired  by  the  Christians.  Wherefore  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  a 
approved  of  and  inculcated  in  almost  all  their  Apologies.  But  the  Platonists  st  but 
perceived  that  the  doctrine  was  doing  their  cause  more  harm  than  good  :  consequently 
they  rejected  and  repudiated  it.  See  Jamblichus,  De  Mysterha  -/Egypt,  sect  6.  cap. 
10.  p.  125.  etc.  who  in  opposition  to  Porphyry  gives  a  copious  refutation  of  to* 
opinion. 

II.  The  learned  Doctor  is  right  in  considering  it  to  be  manifest  from  this  dogma  thai 
the  ancient  fathers  supposed  devils  to  have  subtle  bodies.  But  when  he  wishes  it  to 
be  understood  from  the  same  that  they  also  attributed  bodies  to  good  angels,  I  think 
he  goes  farther  out  of  the  way  than  is  necessary.  For  my  own  part  if  we  could  find 
nothing  else  in  their  writings  except  what  is  here  said  of  evil  demons,  from  which  H 
could  be  proved  that  they  regarded  good  angels  also  as  partakers  of  body,  I  should 
consider  myself  to  have  just  cause  for  doubts  upon  the  subject.  For  I  should  be 
afraid  lest  they  might  have  supposed  demons  to  have  had  a  body  assigned  them  by 
God  merely  by  way  of  punishment  It  is  at  least  notorious  that  of  the  modern  Romas 
Catholic  theologians  Caietanus  and  Eugubinus  attributed  a  body  to  demons  bat  main- 
tained that  the  angels  are  destitute  of  it.  There  are,  however,  so  many  other  pusssjn 
of  theirs  to  be  met  with  from  which  this  is  manifest,  that  there  was  no  necessity  fcr 
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bodies,  ia  every  win  eland  by  Bt  Austin*  id  his 

;   he  affirming  that  the  bodies  of  good  men,  after  tli-' 
sun  shall  be  qualia  sunt  angelonlm  corpora,  "  eucli  n* 

todies  of  angds ;"  and  that  they  shall  be  corpora  angi> 
in  Hocletate  Angeloruua,t  "angelical  bodies,  fit  for  society 
with  angels;"  and  declaring  the  difference  betwixt 
-  of  angels  and  of  devils  io  thi^  manner:1  Ds&inonep, 
nam  transgrederentur,  ccelestia  corpora  gcrebant,  quae  GQfcV 
i  Bint  ex  poena  in  aeream  qualitatem,  ut  jam  possint  ab  ignu 

ihe  learned  Doctor  to  look  about  him  for  a  proof  I  pass  over  those  that  have  already 
been  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Cud worth  himself  and  nthers,  and  shall  merely  notice 
oac,  which  ia  so  relevant  to  the  matter  hi  hand,  that  1  mn  surprised  il 
*  man  so  intimately  acquainted  frith  the  records  of  the  ancients.  As  the  early  i 
neruJtv  supposed  demons  to  be  nourished  by  certain  viands,  ao  some  of  them  believed 
. thnt  the  angel*  in  heaven  eat  some  description  of  food  :  to  which  they  referred  the 
ying  of  DaWd  in  Psalm  Ixxviii,  '25,  wherein  he  calls  manna  angels*  food.  Justin 
artyr.  Dialog,  cum  Try  phone,  p  27&»opp.  Kd  iv  rote  avpavotQ^  $ii\6v  Ion  f#^ii»*t 
tfoptvot  r^v  pr'i  bpoiav  rpo^ijr  ya-fp  o'i  dv$putirtn  xpetiuiS'ft,  rpipovrat .  Wtft 
y&p  ri|c  rpo^f^f  roD  paw  a,  ffv  irpa^'qtrav  oi  wortptc  itpwv  if  rp  ipr/u.y,  t)  ypaAt) 
s#r«  Mytt,  5n  dprav  &YY^**v  ffmyop,  "In  heaven  also,  as  is  manifest  to  us,  ihe 
iHgarhi  are  nourished,  although  not  with  the  same  food  as  we  men  use  :  for  of  tl 
manna,  which  four  fathers  did  eat  in  the  wilderness,  the  scripture  smth,  they  did 

Of  the  same  opinion  are  Clemens  Alexaudr.  Pwdugugj.  lib,  1.  cap*  ff.  p. 
Lillian,  Adr»  Judwoa,  cap.  3.  p,  22L  and  De  Came  Christ ir  cap.  6,  p.  *49, 

III.  I  readily  admit  that  many  of  the  ancient  nit  here,  whose  writings  have  come 
wn  to  us,  suppose  the  aagela  to  be  animals  consisting  of  body  and  soul :  hut  I  deny, 
in  the  first  place,  that  this  opinion  was  entertained,  as  the  learned  Doctor  seems  to 
imagine,  by  all  those  who  affirmed  demons  to  possess  bodies  requiring  some  sort  of 
neat.  Tertullian,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest,  unquestionably  held  the  angels  to  be 
,'oreal;  ami  yet  in  his  ApologcLicum  and  elsewhere  he  adopts  that  opinion 
ntng  demons.  In  the  next  place,  I  deny  that  there  is  any  great  force  in  the 
nt  by  which  he  considers  it  may  be  proved  that  they  assigned  souls  as  well  at 
i  to  angels.  His  reasoning  is  this :  **  The  fathers  held  human  souls  to  be  incor- 
poreal :  therefore  they  believed  genii  or  angels,  which  are  more  excellent  than  human 
souk,  to  be  also  in  themselves  incorporeal/*  But  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  man  who 
affirms  the  human  tout  to  be  simple,  ought  also  to  decide  that  angels  are  in  themselves 
simple  and  incorporeal.  Besides,  it  must  be  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  paid 
-T cation  to  andent  authors,  that  those  who  call  the  soul  incorporeal,  do  not  at  nil 
regard  it  as  a  nature  altogether  simple  and  distinct  from  all  body*  The  word  sassr 
jmtrrtit  with  most  of  them  is  used  only  comparatively,  and  natures  which  are  said  to  be 
incorporeal  are  called  so  merely  in  respect  to  our  body.  And  as  we  have  before 
shown,  there  are  not  a  few  among  them  who  suppose  the  soul  to  be  a  thin  body,  which 
i  account  of  its  subtlety  ought  to  be  designated  by  the  name  of  spirit, 
In  Psalm  Uxxv. 

Scum    of  the  passages  have  already  been  given  oa  sect.  23.     But  the  learned 
Hlor  here  points  out  two  others  from  the  Emir  rat,  in  Psalm  lxxxv.  sect,  17.  p.  G86. 
i  Paalm  ex  It.  sect  3.  p.  1212,     1  shall  therefore  odd  these  to  the  rest. 
r  St,  Augustine  writes  as  follows s  "Ow  body  certainly  possesses  life,  and  yet  in 
npavrison  with  that  future  body,  inch  at  are  /A«<  battie*  of  tutfftt*,  the  body  of  man  is 
nd  to  J>e  dead,  although  yet  having  life/1     In  the  latter  he  says,  "  But  when  our 
x  shall  have  become  such ,  a  celestial  and  spiritual   body,  an  angelical  Aorfy  in  the 
ely  of  irnrpefr,  not  even  so  will  it  give  counsel  to  the  soul/'     Add  lib.  4,  De  Genesi 
I  Litcram,  cap*  5-  p.  I  "24.  torn.  3.  opp. 
I  "salm  clxv. 

i    this  subject  the  same  opinion  as  St.  Augustine**   was  entertained   both   In 
Miaucius  Felix  and  Origen,  as  has  already  been  oj  Tit.  Dan.  Hud,  in  in? 

,  lib,  2.  ouiest*  5,  sect,  7.  and  B.*p.  7  1 
III,  v     v 
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pati,*  "  That  though  devils,  before  the  transmission,  hadeeks- 
tial  bodies,  as  angels  now  have,  yet  might  these  afterwards,  in 
way  of  punishment,  be  changed  into  aerial  ones,  and  such  as  now 
may  suffer  by  fire."  Moreover,  the  same  St.  Austin  somewhere 
calleth  good  angels  by  the  name  of  animss  beatss  atque  moot*, 
"  happy  and  holy  soula."  And  though  it  be  true,  that  in  hk 
Retractations!  he  recalleth  and  oorrecteth  this,  yet  was  this  oar? 
a  scrupulosity  in  that  pious  father  concerning  the  mere  wotd, 
because  he  nowhere  found  in  scripture  angels  called  fay  the 
name  of  souls;  it  being  far  from  his  meaning,  even  there  to  deny 
them  to  be  incorporeal  spirits  joined  with  bodies.  And  certainly 
he,  who  every  where  concludes  human  souls  to  be  incorporeal, 
cannot  be  thought  to  have  supposed  angels  to  have  nothing  at  all 
but  body  in  them.  Again,  Claudianus  Mamertua,3  writing  against 

*  De  Gen.  ad  Lit  lib.  5.  cap.  10.    [Sect.  16.  p.  114.  torn.  I.] 
1  De  Musica,  lib.  6.  cap.  17.  sect.  69.  p.  401.  torn.  1.  opp.  where  be  makes  ait  ef 
these  words :  u  The  rational  and  intellectual  cboin  of  happjr  aad  holy  sovjs  reserrisf 
the  law  of  God  itself,  without  which  a  leaf  doea  not  fell  from  the  tree,  aad  in  vMefc 
our  hairs  are  numbered,  with  no  nature  intervening,  transmit  it  to  the  terrestrial  sad 
infernal  tribunals."    This  passage,  lib.  1.  Retractat  (not  lib.  2.  as  here  indicated  is  the 
margin)  cap.  11.  p.  13  torn.  1.  opp.  is  thus  interpreted  and  at  the  same  time  corrected 
by  St.  Augustine :  "  Whereas  I  meant  to  be  understood  merely  of  the  holy  angels,  of 
whom  I  nowhere  recollect  to  have  read  in  the  divine  canonical  books,  as  pussfsrinf 
souls."     He  repeats  nearly  the  same,  cap.  16.  p.  19.    From  these  words  it  is  evident 
that  Dr.  Cud  worth  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  St.  Augustine  doea  not  deny  the  thing 
itself,  but  merely  doubts  whether  he  ought  to  use  the  word  soul  when  speaking  of 
angels.     For  he  openly  declares  that  he  has  nowhere  read  in  scripture  that  ai^eit  a** 
soul* :  which  at  least  proves  him  viot  to  have  doubted  "  whether  angels  can  be  called 
souls,  or  not/'  but  "  whether  they  have  souls  or  not'*    His  scrupulosity  therefore 
referred  to  the  thing  itself,  not  the  word.     But  in  this  the  learned  Doctor  followed 
Dion.  Petavius,  DogmaU  Theolog.  torn.  8.  lib.  1.  de  Angelis.  cap.  2.  sect.  14.  p.  7. 
who  discourses  in  exactly  the  same  strain.    There  are,  I  acknowledge,  many  paasgei 
in  St.  Augustine,  from  which  we  may  learn  that  he  supposed  souk  to  be  com  pounded 
of  soul  and  body.     And  these  led  Theophilus  Alethinus  or  J.  Le  Clerc  in  hi  Notes, 
ad  Petavii  Dogmata  Theol.  p.  6.  to  believe  that  the  holy  father,  when  he  denies 
angels  to  have  souls,  meant  the  vital  and  sentient  souls.    But  this  interpretation  is  at 
variance  with  the  very  passage  which  St  Augustine  corrects  in  his  Retractations,* 
being  clear  from  the  beginning  of  this  passage  that  he  is  speaking  of  rational  eon*: 
"  The  rational  and  intellectual  choirs,"  says  he,  M  of  happy  souls."    Such  being  the 
case,  I  consider  those  to  take  the  most  correct  view,  who  suppose  that  St.  Augustine, 
whose  frequent  self-contradictions  are  well  known,  was  unable  to  make  up  hie  mind  si 
to  the  nature  of  angels,  and  sometimes  inclined  to  one  sometimes  to  another  opinion  si 
the  more  probable.    There  are  sayings  of  bis  to  be  met  with  from  which'  it  might  be 
inferred  that  he  approved  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  held  souls  to  be  wholly  cor- 
poreal :  while  others  again  go  to  show  that  he  regarded  them  either  as  pure  spirits  or 
ns  consisting  of  body  and  soul.    We  have  already  produced  a  passage  from  Ins  EpisL 
95.  p.  197.  torn.  2.  opp.  wherein  he  leaves  the  question  u  whether  angels  have  bodies 
or  not,"  undecided.    And  in  his  books  of  Retractations,  as  we  have  seen,  he  doubts 
"  whether  a  soul  can  be  attributed'  to  angels."    There  is  nothing  left  for  us,  therefore, 
but  to  confess  that  he  arrived  at  no  fixed  conclusion  respecting  angels,  but  sometimes 
preferred  one  and  sometimes  another  opinion,  and  that  in  his  latter  days  he  was  not  fcr 
removed  from  those  who  supposed  them  to  be  wholly  corporeal 
+  Lib.  cap.  11. 

'  De  Statu  Animes,  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  p.  178.  ed  Barthii.  Where  the  former  passage  is 
not  read  in  the  words  here  given,  although  the  sentiment  is  the  same :  "  It  cannot  be 
denied,"  says  Claudianus,  <*  that  the  devU  alio  made  of  the  corporeal  and  incorporeal 
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us,  who  made  angel*  to  be  mere  bodies  without  souls,  or 
any  thing  incorporeal,  raaintaineth,  in  way  of  opposition,  not  that 
incorporeal  spirits,  without  bodies  (which  is  the 
m  i'  extreme)  but  y  consist  of  corporeal  and  incor j  m  > rea  1 , 

A  and  body  joined  together)  he  writing  thus  of  devils, 
litis  eat  dupltci  divereaqoe  substantia  eon-tat ;  ct  corporeua 
iucorporeus,  "  The  devil  consisteth  of  a  double  and  different 
;  be  is  corporeal,  and  he  is  also  incorporeal*  And 
of  nngcls,*  Patet  beatOS  Angelofi  utriusque  substantia*, 
inrnrtioreos  esse  in  ea  aui  parte,  qua  ipsis  vtsihilis  Dens  ;  et 
i  ea  it  idem  parte  corporeos,  qua  hominibua  aunt  ipsi  vi*lbilc8, 
'It  ii  manifest  thai  the  blessed  angels  are  of  a  two-fold  sub- 
ance  ;  that  they  arc  meorporeEl  in  that  part  of  theirs,  wherein 
God  is  visible  to  them,  and  again  corporeal,  m  that  other  parti 
wherein  themselves  are  visible  to  men,"  Moreover,  Fulgentius 
write  th  concerning  angels  in  this  manner  :f  Plane  ex  duplici  eos 
ease  substantia  aaserunt  stagiii  et  docti  viru  Id  est,  ex  spirttu 
poreo,  quo  a  Dei  contemplatione  nunquam  recedunt ;  et  ex 
c^rpore,  per  quod  ex  tempore  hotninibus  apparent*  Corpora 
vero  a*therea,  id  est,  ignea,  cos  clicunt  habere;  da»mones  vero 
!>rpiKs  aereatn,  u  Great  and  learned  men  affirm  angels  to 
~  a  double  substance;  that  i$s  of  a  spirit  incorporeal,  whereby 
onteniplate  God  ;  and  of  a  body  whereby  they  arc  t^ume- 
les  visible  to  men  :  as  also,  that  they  have  ethercnl  or  fiery 
lies*  but  devils  aerial/'  And  perhaps  this  might  be  the 
aeaning  of  J 0110008  Thessalonicenaia,  in  that  dialogue  of  his, 
and  approved  of  in  the  seventh  council,  and  therefore 
the  meaning  of  that  council  itself  too,  when  it  thus  declared: 
Nfigpot'c  fJtv  Ht/Tot'C  ff  Ka  £oiWtj  (KtcXnaSa  yivbHFKUt  oh  uqv 
nff&jjiarouc  wavrti  jfcil  doaaroue*  At Trronroj/iaTuuc  mt  Ka\  aipw^trf;, 
1)  TTi'Ototust  &c*,  w  That  the  catholic  church  acknowledges  angels 
to  be  intellectual,  but  ngether  incorporeal  and  invisible; 

but  to  have  certain  subtle  bodies,  either  aiery  or  fiery.*1     For  it 

(>eing  there  ooly  denied  that  they  were  altogether  incorporeal, 
me  would  think  the  meaning  should  not  be,  that  they  were 
ther  corporeal;  nor  indeed  could  such  an  opinion  be 
astened  upon  the  catholic  church;  but  that  they  were  pnrlly 
ncorporeai,  and  partly  corporeal;  this  being  also  sufficient  in 
order  to  that  design,  which  was  driven  at  in  that  council*4   How- 

—fa  of  n  twofold  BufettanGftp*'     We  there  meet  with  ninny  other  racing!  to  tho 

tame  purport,  hut  thev  runt  on  vm  -uiidatione, 

*  Lib*  3.  t  Lik  ft.  Di  Trin.     [P.  ll«.  *W-  Edit.  Sirmmi.' 

4  The  WOld*  hero  quoted  «re  noi  the  decree  of  tliL-  whol*  0?  the  seventh,  *>r  >■ 
Ntcetie,  council,  hut  Inken  from  ihu  dbpuUttan  of  Joanne*  fee— TottfegMtt,  whidi  mia 

J*   Httdtiinni,  Goooflior.  tcttU  4«p*  203- 
thclew,   ihe   etairt-    ummil   seemi  to   have    Approved    of    this  opinion*   Liecauae,    on 
.IrninhcV  book  L»emtf  rend*  they  found  notfoJllft  in  it  deserving  nf  rqtreheuuoii.     At 
any  rate,  the  imlriiirch  much  importance  to  the  Authority  of  J»linnne*, 
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ever  Psellus,5  who  was  a  curious  inquirer  into  the  nature  of 
spirits,  declares  it  not  only  as  his  own  opinion,  but  also  as 
agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  ancient  fathers,  &>c  ovk  aahi/iaror 
to  Saifi6vi6v  iari  0uXov,  ptra  a&tweroG  &(  yf,  "  that  the  demoniac 
or  angelic  kind  of  beings  is  not  altogether  incorporeal,  or 
bodiless,  but  that  they  are  conjoined  with  bodies,  or  have  cognate 
bodies  belonging  to  them.*  Who  there  also  further  declares  the 
difference  betwixt  the  bodies  of  good  angels  and  of  evil  demons, 
afteK  this  manner:*  T6  filv  yap  ayytXiK&v*  avyac  riv«c  *&*vfe- 
\ov  £f'vac,  rote  Ikt6c  o^SoX/lcoic  iarlv  a^6pifr6v  if  ica)  avwr&r- 
rarov*  to  Sai/uo'vfov  S2,  A  f&v  fotovrov  Siprorc  i|v,  ovk  olSa  thrifty 
toucev  S*  ovv9  l<*HT$6aov  'Hcrafau  top  Itfrcao'vra  aoarovopa^ovroc* 
vvv  Si  aXXa  ^o^uSec  olov  ical  •apavpo'v  lori,  Rat  to*c  ^mwi 
Xwrijpov,  7v/Lcvai3^v  tow  crvCfryov  fwroV  «of  to  /ti2v  iyyikuAv 
iravTowaaiv  i<rr\v  aiiXov"  Sio  icai  Sea  vavra  i<rrl  aTfpcov  StaSfoov 
Ka\  Sttov,  icai  rijc  jfrXiaiciic  aicri  voc  6*  v  airadiarcpov*  ri|v  juiv  yap  &a 
(Tw^carwv  Sta^avaiv  tovcrav,  avoariyu  rii  ytw&ti  xal  aXapnrij  Ac  xal 
xXao-cv  vTTOfilvuv,  art  Si?  IimXov  eYoucrav*  T«jf  Si  ovSiv  tori 
Trp6<ravrtg,  61a  pqtieplav  l\ovri  irpoc  fiwSkv  avrtb&nv*  tA\& 
Sat/ioVta  <xoj/uara,  xav  wo  Acnrdrffroc  a^avii  Ka£&rrqic€v,  aXX' 
Sfifaic  fw/Xa  ttjj,  icai  qiiTrad'fj,  icat  /LeaXterfl'  iaa  roue  wo  *y^v  inro$£- 
Svke  rdVouc*  ravra  yap  Toaaurrjv  c^cc  r?jv  <tv<jtcl<tiv,  d>c  Kal  a^aic 
viro7r«7rr€iv,  ical  irXirrrd'/Li€i»a  oSuvaaOat,  ical  irupl  irpocro/tuXjjcravra 
icaUaOai,  "  The  angelical  body  sending  forth  rays  and  splendours, 

and  affirms  it  to  be  manifest  from  him,  "  that  it  is  proper  to  paint  angels,  since  they 
are  circumscribed,  and  have  appeared  to  many  in  the  form  of  men  :"  and  this  opinion 
of  Tarasius,  the  whole  council  adopts  as  its  own,  exclaiming,  vat  $i<nrora,  "  even  so, 
master."  But  this  is  difficult  of  digestion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  theologians ;  who, 
at  this  day,  holding  the  angels  to  be  mere  spirits,  and  therefore  abandoning  the  opinions 
of  the  ancient  doctors,  and  yet  considering  the  decrees  of  the  general  councils  as  sacred 
and  inviolable,  have  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  expedients,  and  put  various  interpretations 
upon  the  words  of  the  council,  in  order  that  it  may  not  appear  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  modern  doctrines  of  their  church.  I  shall  not  touch  upon  all  their  subtleties,  most 
of  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation  :  but  shall  merely  notice  the  opinion  of 
Dion.  Petaivus,  who  seems  to  have  struck  out  a  better  path  than  the  others.  He 
supposes,  Dogmat.  Theol.  torn.  3.  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  sect  7.  p.  5.  that  Tarasius  and  the 
council  do  not  follow  and  commend  the  whole  of  Joannes1  doctrine,  but  adopt  oat  of 
his  book  merely  this  one  thing  ;  "  that  angels  are  circumscribed,  and  have  appeared  in 
the  human  form,  and  therefore  may  be  painted  :"  consequently  that  those  who  ascribe 
bodies  to  angels  cannot  rely  upon  the  authority  of  this  council.  Ingenious  enough 
certainly :  but  even  this  does  not  in  my  opinion  get  rid  of  the  whole  difficulty  in  which 
those  are  involved  who  patronize  the  councils,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  bodies  to 
angels.  For  the  fact  of  the  council  acknowledging  angels  to  be  wtpiypawroi,  "  cir- 
cumscribed in  place,"  clearly  shows  that  it  did  not  hold  them  to  be  mere  spirits, 
according  to  the  present  papal  doctrine.  It  ought  to  be  observed  also  that  no  part  of 
Joannes'  opinion  is  rejected  by  the  fathers,  which  silence  of  theirs  must  be  admitted  to 
be  no  contemptible  argument  for  supposing  that  they  held  the  whole  of  his  doctrine 
concerning  angels  to  be  sound  and  probable.  For  my  part,  I  think  Dr.  Cudworth  has 
given  a  true  exposition  of  the  opinion  of  the  council.  Let  the  catholic  theologians  con- 
sider whether  they  had  better  retain  the  dogma  professed  by  them  at  the  present  day, 
or  obey  the  authority  of  the  council  by  abandoning  it. 

*  Dialog,  de  Operationibus  Dssmonum,  p.  44. 

•  P.  33.    [P.  48.] 
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mdl  as  would  dazzle  mortal  eyes,  and  cannot  be  borne  by  them; 
but  the  demoniac  body,  though  it  seenieth  to  have  been  once 
such  also,  (from  Isaias*  calling  him,  that  fell  from  heaven, 
Lucifer)  yet  is  it  now  dark  and  obscure,  foul  and  squalid,  and 
grievous  to  behold,  it  being  deprived  of  its  cognate  light  and 
beauty*  Again,  the  ftQgefical  body  is  so  devoid  of  gross  matter, 
that  it  can  pass  through  any  solid  thing,  it  being  indeed  more 
impassable  than  the  sun-beams;  for  though  these  can  permeate 
pellucid  bodies,  yet  are  they  hindered  by  earthy  and  opaque,  and 
refracted  by  them ;  whereas  the  angelical  body  is  such,  as  that 
is  nothing  so  imporous  or  solid  that  can  resist  or  exclude 
it.  But  the  demoniac  bodies,  though,  by  reason  of  their 
tenuity,  they  commonly  escape  our  sight*  yet  have  they  notwith- 
standing gross  matter  in  them,  and  are  patible,  especially  those 
of  them  which  inhabit  the  subterraneous  places;  for  these  are  of 
so  gross  a  consistency  and  solidity,  as  that  they  sometimes  fall 
also  under  touch,  and  being  strucken,  have  a  sense  of  pain,  and 
are  capable  of  being  burnt  with  fire."  To  which  purpose,  the 
Thracian  there  adcleth  more  afterwards  from  the  information 
farcus  the  monk,  a  person  formerly  initiated  in  the  diabolical 
terics,  and  of  great  curiosity:*  T«  iatuovtov  apa  wvtvpa 
■  >n*  ov  Kara  ipdmv  alauriTiKOv  KOTa  irav  iavrov  }t£post  tt^irno^ 
*>pq  r*  k(h  ukouu,  Kn\  -u  tjj£  oipifr  vrrofttvu  wa^Tf,  btotpoit^^ov 
otuvatQt  tcara  T&v  atiifiaTtitv  ra  art/no'  ravrtj  roitwv  CtkViy*ov, 
on  ra  wiv  akXa  twv  $Http&ivritivf  {i6\t£  *i  ulca^iuig  uvXovrai*  to  8c 
biaipovfttvov  cu^iic  av^nftviraiy  Ka3ftir*p  alpog  tj  K®\  v&artu;  fUOftd 
ptra£it  TtVQ£  ifiwlTTfOvra  VTtatou*  i\X  t*  Kal  %arrf*v  i)  Aoyog  rovtl 
rh  irvivjaa  aitfAtpvtrau  TrAtjp  av&rat  kut  obrb  to  ytvza&ai  tj)v 
ctahtttrti'i  **  The  demoniac  spirit  or  subtle  body,  being  in  every 
port  of  it  capable  of  sense,  does  immediately  see  and  bear,  and  is 
ako  obnoxious  to  the  affections  of  touch;  insomuch  that  being 
suddenly  divided  or  cut  in  two,  it  hath  a  £  pain,  as  the 

solid  bodies  of  other  animals  have;  it  differing  from  them  only 
in  this,  that  those  other  bodies  being  once  discontinued,  are  not 
v  consolidated  together  again ;  whereas  the  demoniac  body* 
being  divided)  is  quickly  redintegrated  by  coalescence*  us  air  or 
water ;  nevertheless,  it  is  not  without  a  sense  of  pain  at  that 
time,  when  it  is  thus  divided,"  &c.  Moreover,  the  same  Marcu 
attirmeth  the  bodies  of  these  demons  to  be  nourished  also,  though 
in  a  different  manner  from  ours  :  Tpifyovrat  Of  ttiv  iC  titr  irvoi}?, 
«u^  to  Iv  apmpfuic  Kft*  *v  mvpotg  nt'tupta*  oi  &i  Ct  irypvrjffOC 
V  ou  arufiQTi  kac  ifjAQGi  a  AX  wmrzp  tnr&yym  ttai  GOTpatcoo&ptiai 
awutvTW  f&v    Tux  irttpajcu/jlvijc   uypori|Toc   t^w^tv,     *s  There 

them  nourished  by  inspiration,  as  the  spirit  contained  in 
the   nerves    and   arteries;    others   by  sucking  in  the  adjacent 

•  r.  n,   [p.  U2.] 
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moisture,  not  as  we  do,  by  mouths,  but  i  .  _ 
fishes."  And  now  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  that  this  <  _ 
of  angels  being  not  mere  abstract  incorporeal  substances*  aad  un- 
bodied minds,  but  consisting  of  something  incorporeal,  and  some- 
thing corporeal,  that  is,  of  soul  or  spirit,  and  bod*  joined  together, 
is  not  only  more  agreeable  to  reason,  but  hath  also  bad  more  mf* 
f rages  amongst  the  ancient  fathers,  and  those  of  greater  weight 
too,  than  either  of  those  two  other  extremes,  viz.,  That  angels  are 
mere  bodies,  and  have  nothing  at  all  incorporeal  in  them;  or 
else,  that  they  are  altogether  incorporeal,  without  any  bodily 
indument  or  clothing.6 

Notwithstanding  which,  this  latter  opinion  hath  indeed 
prevailed  most  in  these  latter  ages;  time  being  rightly  com- 
pared to  a  river,  which  quickly,  sinks  the  more  weighty  and 
solid  things,  and  bears  up  only  the  lighter  and  more  superficial. 
Though  there  may  be  other  reasons  given  for  this  also;  as 
partly  because  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  when  generally  intro- 
duced into  Christianity,  brought  in  its  abstract  intelligences 
along  with  it ;  and  partly  because  some  spurious  Platonists, 
talking  so  much  of  their  Henades  and  Noes,  their  simple 
monads  and  immoveable  unbodied  minds,  as  the  chief  of  their 
generated  and  created  gods;  probably  some  Christians  might 
have  a  mind  to  vie  their  angels  with  them :  and  lastly,  because 

'  •  I  hare  read  and  carefully  weighed  all  the  argument*  hitherto  brought  forward  by 
the  learned  Doctor  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  that  angels  are  animals  compounded 
of  body  and  soul ;  and  yet  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  it  is  more  consistent 
with  reason,  and  fortified  by  stronger  authorities  than  the  opposite  one  which  entirely 
divests  them  of  body.  Should  any  one  think  proper  to  call  this  obstinacy  and  stupidity 
in  me,  I  must  bear  with  the  imputation ;  but  I  shall  do  so  the  more  easily  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  have  spared  no  pains  in  order  to  get  the  better  of  this  affection  of  the 
mind,  which  he  chooses  to  designate  by  so  harsh  a  name.  The  arguments  borrowed 
from  reason  and  philosophy  in  support  of  this  doctrine  of  the  bodies  of  angels,  we  have 
already  examined  in  the  preceding.  I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  upon  the  authorities 
of  the  ancients.  Great  is  my  reverence  for  the  names  of  those  who  lived  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  rising  church,  and  strengthened  the  Christian  cause  by  their  talents  and 
virtues  ;  and  yet  if  they  advance  any  thing  which  is  neither  supported  by  the  open 
testimony  of  scripture,  nor  bv  perspicuous  arguments,  I  consider  we  ought  not  to  put 
faith  in  them.  If  the  question  is  to  rest  upon  authorities,  the  greater  number,  if  I 
mistake  not,  will  be  found  to  be  on  the  side  of  those  who  suppose  angels  to  be  nothing 
but  mere  bodies  or  corporeal  spirits :  nor  will  the  learned  Doctor  easily  persuade  any 
one  conversant  with  the  records  of  the  first  four  centuries,  that  the  majority  of  the 
ancient  fathers  believed  them  to  be  natures  partaking  both  of  body  and  soul.  Psellus, 
if  I  possess  the  faculty  of  judging,  ought  not  to  have  been  included  in  the  number  of 
those  to  whose  dignity  and  excellence  we  are  to  pay  any  regard  or  reverence.  For  the 
account  he  gives  of  demons  and  their  nature,  besides  being  incredible  in  itself,  and 
amply  refuted  by  the  observations  of  later  writers,  rests  chiefly  upon  the  faith  of  a 
monk :  and  every  sensible  man  is  awn  re  how  much  credit  ought  to  be  attached  to  this 
class.  I  grant  that  Psellus,  or  the  Thracian  and  the  monk  Marcus,  whose  opinions  he 
recites,  might  be  taken  as  fair  evidence  of  the  opinions  prevailing  at  their  own  time 
among  the  Syrians,  Chaldeans,  and  other  oriental  nations,  in  regard  to  genii  and 
demons :  and*  in  thi,a  respect  I  consider  his  book  to  be  highly  useful :  but  when  the 
question  is,  not  what  was  believed  in  former  ages,  but  what  we  ought  to  believe,  I 
require  more  grave  and  weighty  authorities  than  Psellus. 
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are  not  only  called  in  scripture  spirits,  but  also  by  several 
ancients  said  to  be  incorporeal ;  whilst  this,  in  the  mean 
time,  wan  meant  only  either  in  respect  of  that  incorporeal  parr, 
soul  ar  mind,  which  they  supposed  to  be  in  them,  or  eke  of 
tenuity  and  subtlety  of  their  bodies  or  vehicles  For  this 
account  does  Psellus  give  hereof:*  Ka\  role  rtyjtre'^oic  x*u  rvitg 
Cvfmvtv,  ettii^oc  t«JTt,  ra  iraY^iirt^a  tu*v  ffttfjuaTwv  <r<u/iarw6i)  Xlyttv* 
S  St  Afffro^iEptc  inn  ko\  rrjp  Qiptv  $m$vyavov  kq\  rr)%>  atpijv 
a<ti*ijtaTovt  oil  ftivov  ol  Ka$F  r\fiav?  aXXa  tat  iroXAol  rt'*w  ikToc 
ahovat  Xiyuvt  "  It  is  usual  both  with  Christian  writers,  and 
Pagans  too,  to  cull  the  grosser  bodies  corporeal,  and  those  which 
by  reason  of  their  subtlety*  avoid  both  our  sight  and  touch, 
incorporeal/*  And  before  Psellus,  Joannes  Thessalonicensis,  in 
his  dialogue*  approved  in  the  seventh  Council:7  El  St  jrau 
tvpot£  atrwftQTOv?  KaXovfttvov?  rou£  ayyiXovg,  ?}  Sa/juovac,  rj 
}pvt\a£t  toe  i*W  ovra?  iic  mtppt^itoz  tuiv  vXtnutv  tig  trap  tax*  arot\ 
mi  rotaura  atttftara  wa\(a  tea)  avrtrvira,  oTa  iipui*  iri(HJcifyte£a, 
ourair  avTou?  trpotriry^ptutrav,  wIf  you  find  angels,  or  den 
or  separate  souls  called  sometimes  incorporeal,  you  must  under- 
stand this  in  respect  of  the  tenuity  of  their  bodies  only ;  as  not 
consisting  of  the  grosser  elements,  nor  being  so  solid  and  anti- 
typous  as  those  which  we  arc  now  imprisoned  in,"  And  before 
them  both,  Origen,  in  the  proem e  of  his  Peri  Archon,  where, 
citing  a  passage  out  of  an  ancient  liook,  intituled,  u  The  doctrine 
of  Peter,*1  wherein  our  Saviour  Christ  is  said  to  have  told  his 
iltseiples,  that  he  was  not  Satfioviov  afftijutirov,  an  "incorporeal 
demon,"  though  rejecting  the  authority  of  that  hook,  he  thus 
interprets  those  words :  h^n  idem  sensus  ex  istu  sennone 
aotifftarov     indicntur,     qui     Grsceis     vel     Gentillbus    auetorji 

litur,  quum  de  incorporefi  natura  a  philosophic  disputatun 
In  hoc  en  ha  libel  lo,  incorporeum  damionium  dixit,  pro  eo,  quod 
ille,  quicunque   est,   habitus  vel   eircumscriptio   daemonic i 
rporis,  non  est  similis  huic  nostro  craesiori,  vel  visibili  corpori  ; 
secundum   sensum  ejus,  qui  composuit   ilia  in    Script  uram, 
ifeliigeudum   est,    quod  dixit;    non   esse    tale    corpus,    quale 
ubent  da>mone§»  quod  est  naturaliter  subtile,  et  velutauratenue; 
propter  hoc  vel  imputatur  i  multis,  vel  dicitur  incorporeum  ; 
habere  se  corpus  solidum  et  pal  pa  bile,  "  The  word  itriftarovt 
rporeal,  is  not  to  be    taken  here  in    that  sense   wherein 
rsed   by  the  Greek  and    Gentile  writers,  when   they   phi- 
Bophlsed  concerning  the  baoorpores]  nature*     But  ■  demon  is 
said  to   l>e   incorporeal,    because  of  the  d  1   the 

oniac  body,  not  like  to  this  gross  and  visible  body  of 


1  In  Aetw  Coiiulii 
Jo.  Harduim. 
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So  that  the  sense  is,  as  if  Christ  should  have  said,  I  hare 
not  such  a  body  as  the  demons  have,  which  is  naturally  subtle, 
thin,  and  soft  as  the  air,  and  therefore  is  either  supposed  to  be 
by  many,  or  at  least  called  incorporeal ;  but  the  body,  which  I 
now  have,  is  solid  and  palpable,11  Where  we  see  plainly,  that 
angels,  though  supposed  to  have  bodies,  may,  notwithstanding, 
be  called  incorporeal,  by  reason  of  the  tenuity  and  suhtility 
of  those  bodies,  comparatively  with  the  gross n ess  and  solidity 
of  these  our  terrestrial  bodies.  But  that  indeed  which  dow 
most  of  allinclineth  some,  to  this  persuasion,  that  angels  luv 
nothing  at  all  corporeal  hanging  about  them,  is  a  religions 
regawf  to  the  authority  of  the  third  Lateran  council  having 
passed  its  approbation  upon  this  doctrine ;  as  if  the  seventh 
(Ecumenical  (so  called)  or  second  Nicene,  wherein  the  contrary 
was  before  owned  and  allowed*  were  not  of  equal  force,  at  least 
to  counterbalance  the  other.8 


•  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  who*  the  Iserned  Doctor  htm 
respecting  the  causes  why  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  bodies  of  aagsls  won  < 
and  its  place  supplied  by  the  opinion  of  those  who  held  them  to  be  divested  of  til 
body,  is  not  all  equally  sound  and  well  founded,  but  that  some  portion  of  it  k  to  be 
regarded  as  little  better  than  ingenious  conjecture. 

I.  That  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  after  its  introduction  into  Christianity,  contributed 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  dogma  of  the  corporeity  of  angels  I  can  esaly 
believe :  but  I  should  not  be  so  ready  to  admit  that  the  whole  of  the  opposite  doctrine 
was  framed  in  imitation  of  his  intelligences. 

II.  Much  less  can  I  agree  in  what  Dr.  Cud  worth  subjoins  of  the  subtle  fblfict  sf 
certain  Platonists  being  emulated  by  the  Christians.  For  at  the  period  when  the 
modern  doctrine  concerning  angels  was  most  prevalent,  the  commentaries  of  the 
Platonists  were  no  longer  read  in  the  western  regions,  nor  did  the  general  ignorance  of 
the  Greek  language  admit  of  their  being  read  by  many.  At  that  time,  the  lest  en- 
lightened and  informed  derived  their  information  almost  exclusively  from  the  translations 
of  Greek  writers.  But  of  Proclus,  to  whom  the  vote  *nd  foaocc  chiefly  owed  their 
origin,  there  was  formerly  no  Latin  version  extant. 

III.  What  afterwards  follows  respecting  the  signification  of  the  words  cn&naroc* 
6><tfuaro£,  "  corporeal'*  and  "  incorporeal,**  in  the  ancient  Christian  writers,  ie  most 
true,  and  may  be  proved  by  many  other  testimonies  from  their  works.  Indeed,  whoever 
neglects  this  observation,  will  egregiously  fail  in  his  interpretation  of  the  fathers,  and 
will  sometimes  suppose  them  to  contradict  themselves,  when  their  doctrine  is  perfectly 
consistent.  The  learned  Doctor  himself,  as  we  have  seen  above,  did  not  always  gaud 
himself  against  error,  nor  sufficiently  keep  in  view  this  meaning  which  is  so  frequently 
attached  to  the  word  incorporeal.  But  granting  that  some  persons  put  a  wrong  inter- 
pretation upon  those  passages  of  the  fathers  in  which  angels  are  called  incorporeal, 
still  I  should  consider  this  error  to  have  operated  to  the  confirmation  rather  than  to  the 
first  concoction  of  this  doctrine  of  their  incorporeity. 

IV.  The  whole  of  the  Catholic  theologians,  when  they  deny  that  bodies  are  to  be 
attributed  to  angels,  appeal  to  the  decree  of  the  Lateran  council,  which  condemned  this 
opinion.  But  many  of  them  are  very  inaccurate,  when  they  do  so ;  some  quote  the 
Lateran  council  generally,  although  it  is  notorious  that  there  are  many  councils  of  this 
name :  others  add  the  number,  but  the  wrong  one.  This  law  was  passed  in  the  Lateran 
Council,  which  is  the  fourth  of  the  (Ecumenical  councils  convened  in  the  Lateran 
palace,  and  was  held  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  the  year  1215.  The  words  of  thie  lav 
in  Joh.  Harduinus,  Concilior.  torn.  7.  cap.  1.  Decretor.  p.  15.  16.  run  as  follows: 
M  The  Creator  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  spiritual  and  corporeal,  who  by  his 
own  omnipotent  power  from  the  very  beginning  of  time  created  both  natures  out  of 
nothing,  the  spiritual  and  corporeal,  that  is,  the  angelical  and  mundane :  and  afterwards 
the  human,  as  a  common  nature  consisting  of  spirit  and  body.n    The  mode  in  which 
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But  though  tliis  doctrine  of  angels,  or  all  created  under- 
standing beings  superior  to  men,  having  a  corporeal  indument  or 
ibiij*k  does  so  exactly  agree  with  the  old  Pythogoric  cabala; 

have  wc  reason  to  thinks  that  it  was  not  therefore  merely 

owed  or  derived  from  thence  by  the  ancieut  fathers;  but 
that  ihey  were  led  into  it  by  the  scripture  itself.  For  first,  the 
historic  phenomena  of  angels  in  the  scripture  are  etieh  as  cannot 
well  be  otherwise  solved,  than  by  supposing  them  to  have 
bodies ;  and  then  not  to  lay  any  stress  upon  those  words  of  the 
Psalmist**  u  who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  ministers  a  tkme 
of  fire/1    (though,   with  good  reason,    by  the    ancient  fathers 

rpreted  in  this  sense)  because  they  may  possibly  be  under- 
stood otherwise,  as  sometimes  they  are  by  rabbinical  commen- 
tators;   nor  to  insist  upon  those  passages  of  St.  Paul*10  where 

-peaks  of  the  tongues  of  angels*  and  of  the  voice  of  an 
archangel^  and  such  like;  there  are  several  other  places  in 
scripture  which  seem  plainly  to  confirm  this  opinion.  As  first, 
that  of  our  Saviour  before  mentioned  to  this  purpose,  Luke  xx, 
35,  u  They  who  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world, 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  neither  marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage,  neither  can  they  die  any  more ;  for  they  are  equal 
unto  the  angels."  For  were  angels  utterly  devoid  ot  all  bodies, 
then  would  the  souls  of  good  men,  in  a  state  of  separation,  and 
without  any  resurrection,  be  rather  equal  to  angels,  than  after  a 
resurrection  of  their  bodies.  Wherefore  the  natural  meaning  of 
these  words  seem  to  be  this,  (as  St.  Austin  hath  interpreted 
!  that  the  souls  of  good  men,  after  the  resurrection,  shall 


pnpifttl  theologians  prove  from  this  decree  thnt  the  church  rejected  the  doctrine 
hicb  a*cri1iut  bodies  to  angels,  will  be  apparent  from  the  words  of  Dion.  Pelnuus, 
L  Tbeoh  tnm-  3\  lib,  L  de  Angelis,  cap.  3.  sect*  9.  p.  10*  where  he  says;  "As 
otee   tiki.1  spiritual  to  the  curporeal,  and  holds  It  to  be  of  the  earns  nature  nit 
ul  of  man,  it  i*  manifest  that  angels  are  neither  bodies  nor  enveloped  fii  In 
med  doctor*  insist  that  this  law  proscribed  the  opinion  which  ma! 
wire  it y  of  injp  Is,  tor  my  own  part  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  it ;  bat  still   J 
who  choose   to  take  a   different  view  will  not  be  unprepared   wtih    an 
ting  aside  thnt  in  the  Romish  church  itself  there  are  not  win 
'  who  hold  this  council  in  no  very  high  estimation,  and  consider  that  nothing  wns 
decreed  in  It,  nml  (hat  the  law!  usually  attributed  to  it  were  written  by  Innocent  alone, 
which,  consult   Nntnlis  Alexander,  Select*   Hi*tor.  Eccles*  Capita.  SftfC.  13*  di**,l. 
3i.  &e, ;  the  force  «f  this  law  will  he  much  weakened,  if  it  be  contended 
nt  itke  wr.rda  kpirittni?  and  corjmreat  ale  Deed  in  it  in  the  sense  of  the  holy  fathers, 
have  already  more  than  once  intimated  tjmt  in  the  f >thera  vn4rfAnal  means  that  which 
t*ofa  mott  subtle  matter;  ofrryeretf^  thai  Kmch  bellied  and  ittni 
gitmaer  btrtlies  of  ours;  and   Ixi&tl v .  spirit  t  a   r  uture  not  indeed  solid,  hut  fit 
entirely  destitute  of  all  matter.  Transfer  these  notions  to  the  Latcran  lav.  and  JOQ  mil 
■  the  Human  Catholic,  who  scarcely  knows  of  any  thing  more  sacred  than  the  name 
s,  much  more  trouble  than  lie  will  he  able  to  get  over.     My  opinion  is  thnt 
.  #  those  who  hold  the  angels  to  be  mere  spirits  derives  very  little  su 
this  decree ;  ami  that  it  is  bettor  sustained  by  the  authority  of  St.  Thomas, 
1 ,  tpjratr  51.  o.  L  denies  bodit*  to  angels. 
r.  1*  »  1  Cor,  xiii.  I.   1  Tbfiet,  i 

•  i>e  Gen,  ad  Lit.  lib.  3. 
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have  corpora  angelica,  "angeKnal  bodiaa,"  and 
angelorum  corpora,  "such  bodies  as  'thorn,  of  w 
Wherein  it  is  supposed  that  angels  also  have  botfica,  bat  rf 
a  very  different  kind  from  those  of  onrs  here.1  Again,  that  rf 
St.  Jude,  where  he  writeth  thus  of  the  devils:  "the  angeLf, 
which  kept  not  their  first  estate  (or  iather9  aooorfiny  to  lis 
vulgar  Latin,  suum  principatum,  *  their  own  prinoipalilj/)  tat 
left  their  proper  habitation  (or  dwelling-house)  hath  he  wserni 
in  everlasting  chains,  under  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day."  In  which  words  it  is  first  implied,  that  the  deiik 
were  created  by  God  pure,  as  well  as  the  other  angels,  but  that 
they  kept  not  rrjv  iavruv  oov^v,  their  "own  principality,* 
that  is,  their  lordly  power  aim  dominion  over  their  wonerani 
inferior  part,  they  having  also  a  certain  duplicity  in  their  natm* 
of  a  better  and  worser  principle,  of  a  superior  part,  which  oogkt 
to  rule  and  govern,  and  of  an  inferior,  which  ought  to  be 
governed :  nor  is  it  indeed  otherwise  easily  conceivable  how  the? 
should  be  capable  of  sinning.-  And  this  inferior  part  in  anm 
seems  to  have  a  respect  to  something  that  ia  corporeal  or  booty 
in  them  also,  as  well  as  it  hath  in  men.  But  then  in  the  next 
place,  St  Jude  addeth,  as  the  immediate  result  and  natural  con- 
sequence of  these  angels  sinning,  that  they  thereby  left  or  lost, 
to  i&ov  oiKtrrfipiovy  suum  proprium  domicilium;  that  is,  not 
only  "their  dwelling-place  at  large,  those  ethereal  countries, 
and  heavenly  regions  above,  but  also  their  proper  dwelling- 
house,  or  immediate  mansion)-  to  wit,  their  heavenly  body. 
Forasmuch  as  that  heavenly  body,  which  good  men  expect  after 

1  The  learned  Doctor  is  right  in  not  insisting  upon  the  passages  Psalm  civ.  4. 1  Car. 
xiii.  1.  1  Thess.  iv.  16.  in  this  question,  and  in  acknowledging  that  they  admit  of  a 
different  exposition  from  the  one  given  both  by  the  ancient  fathers  and  some  modern 
writers,  who  fancy  they  clearly  establish  the  corporeity  of  angels.  Indeed,  I  am  sur- 
prised that  those  who  attribute  such  great  force  to  these  passages,  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  that  saying  of  our  Saviour,  wherein  he  declares  that  trumpets  will  be  sounded 
at  the  last  day,  Matt.  xxiv.  31.  compare  1  Cor.  xv.  52.  and  1  Thess.  iv.  16.  For  who 
can  sound  a  trumpet  without  possessing  a  body,  mouth,  and  lungs  ?  But  dMmwmig 
these  passages  upon  which  Dr.  Cud  worth  himself  does  not  think  proper  to  lay  any  stress 
let  us  speak  only  of  those  which  he  regards  as  affording  unquestionable  evidence  that 
angels  have  bodies.  Of  these,  the  first  is  that  celebrated  saying  of  our.  Saviour, 
Luke  xx.  35.  wherein  he  tells  us  that  those  who  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  will  be  like  the  angels.  I  have  already  over  and  over 
again  discussed  the  meaning  of  this  saying,  and  therefore  shall  at  present  but  briefly 
touch  upon  it.  Christ  it  is  evident  does  not  say  that  the  men  who  use  again  will  alto* 
gether  resemble  the  angels,  but  only  in  a  certain  respect.  After  showing  that  there 
will  be  no  marriages  in  heaven,  and  assigning  as  the  reason  of  this  that  death  will  no 
longer  prevail  over  them,  he  subjoins  these  words :  ladyytXoi  yap  cfoc,  "  for  they  are 
equal  unto  the  angels."  Now,  who  does  not  perceive  from  these  words  that  our 
Saviour  compares  the  holy  men  who  shall  rise  again  from  the  dead  with  the  angels, 
in  respect  only  of  immortality,  and  of  the  things  which  necessarily  result  from  immor- 
tality ?  Those  therefore  either  of  the  ancients  or  moderns  who  conclude  from  this 
passage  that  the  bodies  of  good  men  after  the  resurrection  will  be  the  same  as  those  of 
angels,  carry  this  comparison  beyond  its  proper  limit :  a  course  which  is  always  enoiM 
and  in  expositions  of  the  divine  oracles  more  especially  baneful  and  mischievous, 
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the  resurrection,  is  thus  culled  by  St  Paul,*  rh  otKriritptov  n^v 
rb  i|  oitpavoiu  **  Our  habitation  or  dwelling  house  that  is  from 
The  heavenly  body  is  the  proper  house  or  dwelling, 
or  induinenf,  both   of  angelical  and  human  souls;  and 
this  is  that  which  makes  them  fit  inhabitants  for  the  heavenly 
ns.      This,   I  say,   was  the  natural    consequence  of   these 
Is  sinning,  their  leaving,  or  losing  their  pure  and  heavenly 
body,  which  became  thereupon  forthwith  obscured  and  incras- 
fcited ;  the  bodies  of  spirits  incorporate  always  hearing  a  corres- 
pondent purity  or  impurity  to  the  different  disposition  of  their 
mi  ad  or  soul*     But  then  again,  in  the  last  place,  that  which  was 
thus  iti  part  the  natural  result  of  their  sin,  was  also,  by  the  just 
judgment  of  God,  converted  into  their  punishment ;  for  their 
ethereal  bodies  bein^r  thus  changed  into  gross,  aerial,  feculent 
and  vaporous  ones,  themselves  were  immediately  hereupon,  as 
iVterin  the  parallel  passage  expresseth  it,3  TapTapti&ivrtz, 
*'  ca^  into  Tartarus,"  and  there  imprisoned  or  u  reserved 

in  chains  under  darkness,  until  the  judgment  of  the  great  di 

re  it   is  observable,  that  the  word  raprapovis,  used  by  St. 
r,   is  the   very  same    that   Apollodorus    and   other   Greek 
frequently  make  use  of  in  a  like  case,  when  they  speak 
of  the  Titans  being  cast  down  from  heaven  ;  which  seems  to 
have   been   really  nothing  else  but  this  fall  of  angels  poetically 
mythologized.     And  by  Tartarus  here,    in   all   probability,  is 
meant  this  lower  ealiginous  air,  or  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  ac- 
cording  to  that  of  St,  Austin,*  concerning  these  angels:  Post 
i  in  hanc   sunt  detrusi  caliginem,  ubi    taruen   et  aer, 
11  That  after  their  sin,   they  were   thrust  down   into  the  misty 
of  this  low^r  air."     And  here  are    they,  us   it  were 
md  k'ltored  also  by  that  same  weight  of  their  gTOfifl  and 
bodies,  which   first    sunk   them   down    hither;  this   not 
Buffering  them   to  reascend  up,  or  return  back  to  those  bright 
ethereal   regions  above*     And  being  thus  for  the  present  im- 
ni  this  lower  Tartarus,  or  ealiginous  air  or  afmoap] 
ure  indeed  here  kept  and    reserved   in  custody,  unto  the 
of  the  great  day,  and  general  assizes;  however  they 
withstanding,  in  the  mean  time  seem  to  domineer  and 
bra  i  hile  here.*     And,  lastly,  our  Saviour's,  "Go  ye 

kit  I.  ■  2  Pet,  \i.  4. 

i,  ml  Lit.  lib.  9,  cap,  1ft*     ( iVe  M4.  torn,  0,  ftpfb] 
I  unci  altogether  singular  Exposition  of  the  j«i>*jige  of  St.  Judo  ver«  fi, 
■i   which  it  will  be  Easy  for  irn  to  prove  the  fallacy*     Bci'iire  doing  which, 
(.    ]  consider  it  worth  while  tn  oh?erve  that  this  saying,  ns  fount  t>c  admitted  tf*0  bf 
iv  igreewith  Ur,  Cud  worth,  is  involved  in  very  great  o1>m 

which   is  infKcieitttj  dear,  but  in   raped  to   I  he  words  and 
rilv  tliat  it  eon  be  mmiusly  vxytr 
explication  were  even  such  as  altogether  to  defy  refutation.  si  ill   it 
roold  not  assist  those  who  attribute  bodies  to  angels.     For  all  katknal  men  are  agreed 
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cursed  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  lib  angels" 
seems  to  be  a  clear  confirmation  of  devils  being  bodied  :  because, 
first,  to  allegorize  this  fire  into  nothing  but  remorse  of  conscience, 

that  no  doctrine  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  from  obscure  passages,  admitting  of  # 
ferent  interpretations  ;  unices  there  be  other  clear  and  evident  sayings  in  which  a* 
contained  and  inculcated. 

II.  The  passage  itself  consist*  of  two  parts,  in  one  of  which  a  described  the  oflnwr 
committed  by  the  devils  against  God,  and  in  the  other  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
them  for  this  offence*     The  crime  itself  ia  comprised  by  the  divine  wilier  in  tbnr 
words:  'AyyiAovc,  ri  rove  ft 4  r^o^ffarror;  r^v  tavrw-f  apxijv,  ctXAd  duroXis-frac 
rd  fo*iov  oucarqpior.  '*  The  angel*,  which  kept  not  their  first  estate,  or  their  ota 
principality,  but  left  their  own  habitation*"    The  rest  declare  their  punishment*   That 
are  some  interpreter^  1   am  uwitre,  who  consider  the  words  dwoXiwovrac  ri  ttwr 
olmrrffpioy  ought  to  be  referred  not  to  the  iin  hut  to  the   punishment  of  the  vkkrd 
angels ;  and  Dr.  Cud  worth  seems  here  to  accord  with  them  for  the  sake  of  more  e»i> 
defending  the  opinion  he  has  adopted*     But  the  word  oXAd  manifestly  makes  ftgsia* 
this  opinion,  as  it  shows  that  the  divine  writer  ta  proceeding  ia  the  explanation  of  oat 
and  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  words  which  follow  are  opposed  to  those  which  be 
had  said  before,  or  that  the  same  thing  is  stated  by  him  for  the  take  of  perspicuity  in  i 
twofold  manner,  first  positively  or  affirmative^,  as  they  say,  and  afterwards  fuyonce^. 
Besides,  it  is  evident  that  the  word  diroAiiro  irac  denotes  some  action  of  the  ticked 
angels,  and  not  of  God  himself.     But  the  punishment  with  which  they  arc  Tasted 
after  the  commission  of  the  crime  ia  the  act  of  God  and  not  of  the  delinquent  titftk 
Others  suppose  these  words  to  pertain  both  to  the  crime  and  punishment ;  with  wham, 
if  they  mean  merely  that  punishment  was  the  natural  result  of  this  abandonment  «t 
their  dwelling-place*  1  am   not  disposed  to  enter  into  any  contention;  but  if  they 
more  than  this,  they  may  easily  he  refuted  hy  the  same  argument  as  the  others.    No 
one,  I  imagine,  who  attentively  examine*  the  worrit  themselves,  will  hesitate  to  agree 
with  me  in  my  opinion.   11  ux  as  icgariU  die  uicanu-tj  i-sdt'  of  tlm  1ujil.*j  r  vrn\n-r  oi  li£ 
sentence,  it  is  easier  to  show  Dr.  Cud  worth  a  interpretation  to  be  wrong  than  to  deems- 
strate  the  true  signification  of  Jude's  words.    The  learned  Doctor  considers  the  phase 
pi}  rnpctv  rijv  dpx»)v  to  mean,  "  Not  to  keep  their  lordly  power  and  dominion  orer 
the  worse  and  inferior  part  of  the  mind,  in  which  the  appetites  reside,  but  to  obey  tat 
turbulent  passions."    For  he  supposes  the  soul  of  angels,  like  that  of  men,  to  ooasst 
of  two  parts,  one  rational,  the  other  the  seat  of  the  passions  and  allied  and  conugnoti 
to  a  certain  body;  which  precept  concerning  the  soul,  as  every  body  knows,  belong! to 
the  discipline  of  the  Platonists.    But  to  say  nothing  of  this  doctrine  of  the  souk  sf 
angels,  which  most  men  will  consider  Dr.  Cudworth  to  have  been  more  bold  than  be 
ought  in  assuming,  who  does  not  see  that  this  interpretation  is  too  subtle  and  far-fetched, 
and  therefore  altogether  repugnant  to  the  simplicity  of  St.  Jude's  discourse,    Nor  bst 
he  either  produced  or  been  able  to  produce  a  single  passage  from  sacred  or  profane 
records  in  which  this  phrase,  put  absolutely,  signifies,  M  to  abandon  the  dominion  orer 
the  desires  and  affections  of  the  mind."    Any  person  abounding  in  ingenuity,  sod 
willing  to  give  play  to  it  in  expounding  the  sayings  of  sacred  writ,  will,  with  very  little 
trouble,  find  whatever  he  pleases  in  them  ;  but  reason  forbids  that  we  should  attach 
to  the  words  of  the  divine  writers  a  sense  foreign  to  their  common  and  lecehrcd 
meanings,  unless  we  are  supported  by  usage  and  the  examples  of  approved  author*. 
Still  less  admissible  is  his  explication  of  the  following  words,   wherein  he  make) 
olKtjrrjpiov  signify  the  celestial  body  of  angels  ;  so  as  to  give  this  sense,  "  The  sage* 
lost  or  rather  corrupted  their  ethereal  body  by  crime.    The  learned  Doctor  does  sot 
prove  that  ofatrqotov  loW  is  any  where  used  of  such  a  celestial  body.     For  the  pat- 
sage  quoted  by  him  from  St  Paul,  who,  2  Cor.  v.  2.  calls  the  body  which  tye  saintf 
expect  rb  o/anr^piov  rjp&v  rb  IK  ovpavov,  "  our  bouse  which  is  from  heaven,''  a 
entirely  foreign  to  the  purpose.  There  ia  a  great  difference  between  rb  l&iov  oucerijptw 
and  ro  oucnrrjpiov  rb  il  oipavov.     And  who,  I  should  like  to  know,  will  tolerate  the 
argumentation  :  "  St.  Paul  calls  the  body  which  will  be  restored  to  the  saints  after  the 
resurrection  a  celestial  habitation ;  therefore  the  proper  habitation  of  angels  spoken  of  by 
St.  Jude  is  their  natural  body  in  which  they  are  always  clothed."     I  atu  aware  that  oar 
body  is  sometimes  figuratively  denominated  our  house,  or  our  soula  house,  but  it  would 
be  wrong  to  conclude  from  hence  that  whenever  the  word  oicnrqotov,  or  house,  is  figs* 
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rotild  endanger  the  rendering  of  other  points  of  our  religion 
uncertain  also;  but  to  say,  that  incorporeal  substances,  ununited 
id  bodies,  can  be  tormented  with  fire,  is,  as  much  aa  in  us  lieth, 


attributed  m  nnv  one,  it  signifies  his  body.     Again,  the  word  dwo\tiwwf  w 
.  J  tide  makes  use  of,  is  opposed  to  this  opinion.     The  common  meaning  nf  this  word 
*  to  abandon,"  or  "  leave  a  thing,  to  lay  it  aside,"  or  *  put  it  away"     But  according 
ud  worth,  the  celestial  body  which  the  devils  have  by  nature  was  not  east  off 
/  them  after  their  traa  agression,  but  was  merely  j  fluted  and  contaminated  I 

Me8|  or  merely  lost  its  lightness  and  splendour.  How,  therefore^  OOttld 
wte  writer  afUmv  that  the  wicked  angels  left  or  abandoned  this  body  ?  Ln$tlv,  this 
itiai  habitation  which  the  angels  underwent  when  they  sinned,,  is  re- 
ded by  ]>r.  Cud worth  as  a  punishment  inflicted  by  God,  But  we  have  already 
shown  that  the  words  of  St  Jude  in  question  are  not  speaking  of  what  God  did,  but 
what  the  angels  committed.  Although  if  the  passage  were  even  understood  in  Dr. 
Cud  worth's  sense,  this  loss  would  not  properly  be  a  punishment.  A  punishment, 
strictly  speaking,  it  an  evil  inflicted  by  one  having  the  right  of  dominion  upon  another 

I  disobeyed  his  law*.     But  this  corruption  or  dereliction  of  the  cclestiuL 
ft  punishment  inflicted   by  divine  omnipotence  upon  the  angels  fur  their 

.lotion,  but  a  calamity  naturally  resulting  from  it.     For  the  learned  Doctor  sup- 

the  f'lntonists,  that  the  body  is  affected  in  the  same  way  aa  the  soul  which 

>  En  it.     Consequently,  when  the  souls  of  the  angels  wefe  viciously  inclined,  and 

-ires,  the  necessary   result  was  that  their  body  was  cor- 

"  itten  icrcal  became  solid,  heavy  and  incraas&ted  ;  and  this 

ictl  pWe,  they  naturally  fell  from  the  supreme  and  happy  regions  of 

their  fixed   there  perpetual  abode.     According  to  this, 

I  was  not  divine  justice  that  punished  the  transgression  of  the  angels^  but 

_ht  the  entire  evil  upon  themselves,  contrary  to  God's  will,  as  drunken 

us  men  «e  wont  to  bring  various  diseases  upon  themselves  by  their  rice.*.     Let 

ind  liberal  judges  say  whether  this  opinion  is  in  accordance  with  the  words 

who  propounds  this  example  of  the  angels  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 

>t  the  Supreme  and  the  rigoui  of  avenging  justice, 

III.'  For  my  part,  I  am  satisfied  that  St,  Jude's  words  are  less  obscure  and  abstruse 

tan  many  suppose  j  and  although  1  do  not  with  to  obtrude  my  opinion  upon  any  one 

i  unquestionably  true,  still  I  doubt  not  hut  that  it  will  recommend  itself  to  man/ 

moils  by  its  simplicity,     I  have  already  observed  above,  that  the  sacred  writer,  in 

speaking  of  the  angels1  transgressinu,  describes  one  and  the  same  thing  in  a  twofold 

manner  ;  from  which  it  follows  that  these  two  phrases,  "  not  to  keep  their  principality /' 

are  their  proper  habitation,"  correspond  to  each  other,  and  are  nearly 

equivalent  in  meaning.     That  utj  rijpsiv  and  dweXiwetr  do  not  differ  in  sign i Ration 

will,  I  imagine,  be  admitted  by  every  one ;  it  remains  therefore  tot  us  to  inquire  re- 

ipecting  the  words  dpx*}  and  otcrjr^ptev*     The  meaning  of  <ipx'i  in  this  passage  I 

consider  to  be  ojFm^,  dignity.     The  word  often  occurs  in  ibis  sense  in  the  Septuagint 

•rrwion,  which  1  have  long  considered  to  be  of  more  use  towards  a  right  understanding 

rs  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments!  than  almost  all  the  Greek  writers  put 

<r.     To  give  one  example,  we  find  in  it  the  following  words  respecting  Pharaoh's 

butler,  who  was  restored  to  his  former  office.  Gen.  *l,  21. :  Kai  dwoicnr^ 

$v  &pX*i**  oifTQt^  which  ought  to  be  translated  thus;  fl  And  restored  him  to  his 

or    dignity."     The   same  1  consider  to    be   the   meaning  of  the  word 

pwv  in  this  passage.     For  as  the  Latins  put  fosutf  gtatio,  and  promnma  for  the 

and  dignity  held   by  any   one,  so  oiifrjrqpiov  in  my  opinion  here  figuratively 

Aft  i he  same  thing.     I  cannot  indeed  nt  present  recollect  a  passage  of  a  Greek 

1  where  the  noun  ottitt  or  s-rriirf/piev  is  employed  in  this  sense,  nor  have  I  leisure 

*eek  for  passages  nf  the  kind,  but  as  the   meaning  is  neither  altogether 

I I  nor  absurd    in  itself,  and  as  it  moreover  accords  sufficiently   well  with   the 
abject,  1  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  this  as  a  probable  interpretation,  leaving  to  others, 

uwevvr.  the  full  liberty  of  thinking  otherwise  if  they  like.     Wherefore,  i  bold  this  to 

>  plain  and  simple  sense  of  St*  dude's  words :  "The  angels  did  not  keep  the  office 

lu  which  they  had  been  placed  by  God,  but  coveting  greater  and  more  in> 

ishly  abandoned  the  station  assigned  to  them,"    Should  any  one, 

fer  understanding  the  word  cufrifrqpteir  in  a  proper  sense  and  of  a  certain 
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to  expose  Christianity  and  the  Scripture,  to  th&  soon  and  eoe> 
tempt  of  all  philosophers  and  philosophic  wita.  Wherefore 
PseQus  lays  no  small  stress  upon  this  place  :9  Elpl  ph>  npeVrtv 


place  and  abode  which  the  wicked  angek  abaadomd,  I  have  urn  peat  oujssnuvw 


offer,  at  it  will  not  materially  interfere  with  the  jutetytetatiuw  I  haw  pat  upas  At 


passage.    For  tbcee  who  preside  over  a  certain 
assigned  a  certain  abode  and  habitation* 

IV.  Of  the  succeeding  word*  wherein  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  aafdi  ■  a> 
scribed,  these  only :  ecepoTc.  alSiotc  vw*  C6fo9  rtr^pecsr,  require  explsssnw* 
Dr.  Cndworth  suppose  them  to  contain  this  meaning:  "Tlie  devile  fofasmaca  si  If 
their  transgression  they  made  lor  themselves  another  heaven,  and  mora  sous,  fcssy  ■ 


lieu  of  the  heavenly  and  ethereal  one,  are  therefore  chained  and  fetteied  dowa  Wan 
weight  and  bulk  of  this  body  in  this  atmosphere  of  oun  or  lowest  region  of  eaajM 
air,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  reascend  to  the  bright  ethereal  region*."  Bot  thniDte> 
preUtion  we  have  already  in  a  great  measure  overthrown,  by  making  Jt  pan*  fast  shf» 
rfiptor  cannot  possibly  denote  the  heavenly  body  of  angels  in  this  paassgs  of  St.  Jaw* 
Neither' 


r  is  it  in  accordance  with  the  words  themselves;  as  he  expressly  dedarss  thattst 
wicked  angels  are  detained  in  darkness  by  the.  power  of  God  and  not  br  the  wwgjstsni 


inertness  of  the  body  which  they  wear.  If  the  learned  Doctor*  opinion 
the  angels  would  have  fettered  and  bound  themselves  in  everlasting  chains ;  bat  ssft 
here  and  2  Pet  ii  4.  this  work  k  attributed  to  divine  justice.  The  ruei  hshnw  dhnw 
in  which  St  Jade  tells  us  the  wicked  angek  are  bound,  an  well  aa  the  essjal  Mfe 
spoken  of  by  St.  Peter,  2  Pet.  ii  4.  are  undoubtedly  figurative  chains.  The  mssang  sf 
the  divine  writers  is,  that  those  wretched  beings  are  detained  by  the  divine  power  is 
that  dreadful  place,  just  as  though  they  had  been  bound  in  chams,  so  that  they  sn 
utterly  unable  to  depart  thence  unless  God  permits.  Compare  Luke  xvi  26,  And* 
lucid  passage  of  Lucian's  now  occurs  to  me,  admirably  corroborative  of  this  opfarist, 
in  his  book  De  Luctu,  p.  300.  torn.  2.  opp.  where  he  thus  speaks  of  souls  sent  don 
to  the  realms  of  Pluto :  Karafolafuvov  ft  abroix  gal  xapaXapoyrd,  aerix** 
£c<rnof£  (fyuieroic,  "  having  taken  and  received  the  soul*,  he  confines  them  in  cniiai 
not  to  be  escaped  from."  And  what  he  wishes  to  be  understood  by  these  chain*  he 
immediately  explains  in  these  words :  Ovttvl  re  wapdwav  rijc  &p&tov  sfM/nttr, 
irXiJv  i£  aicavroQ  rov  ai&voc  xdvv  6\iy*v  Ixi  ptyitrrai;  airiatc,  "  perauttag 
no  one  whatever  to  return  except  a  very  few  throughout  the  whole  of  time,  and  tan 
for  the  gravest  reasons."  The  word  \l/6fo£  in  like  manner  I  consider  to  be.bere  and 
figuratively.  For  as  light  is  a  designation  in  Scripture  for  all  joy  and  felicity,  so  dsix- 
ness  signifies  every  kind  of  calamity  and  misery  both  in  this  and  in  other  pise* 
This  explication  is  not  a  little  supported  by  the  feet  of  St  Peter's  joining  the  sen 
^6fof  to  fffipatc.  and  saying  that  the  wicked  angels  are  delivered  into  the  ckauuff 
darkness.  For  what  are  chains  of  darkness  but  unhappy  chains?  and  what  k  fciaf 
bound  in  chains  of  darkness  but  to  be  confined  for  everlasting  in  a  place  replete  win 
all  misery  ? 

Y.  The  view  here  put  forth  by  the  learned  Doctor  respecting  Tartarus  is  the  obb 
taken  not  only  by  St.  Augustine,  whom  be  quotes,  and  some  other  ancients,  bot  br 
some  of  the  moderns  also :  among  whom  I  mention  J.  Windet  in  particular,  who  ii 
his  book  On  the  State  of  the  Dead,  published  in  London  in  1663  in  4to.  p.  12.  pm 
a  very  erudite  exposition  of  this  opinion.  But  I  cannot  be  induced  to  concur  with 
these  learned  men.  For  I  do  not  recollect  the  word  r&pTapoc  being  used  by  »J 
Greek  writer  of  the  lowest  air :  on  the  contrary,  I  observe  they  all  call  it  efckr 
generally  the  subterraneous  place  in  which  the  dead  reside,  or  that  place  in  particnhT 
in  which  those  are  tormented  who  incur  the  divine  displeasure.  See  Heaiod,  Tbeo- 
gon.  ver.  720.  p.  108.  Lucian,  De  Luctu,  torn.  2.  opp.  p.  299.  300.  and  others  cstd 
by  Lamb.  Bos  in  his  Diss,  de  Etymologia  Grace,  p.  41.  Wherefore  raarafkh 
according  to  the  common  usage  of  the  Greeks,  is  nothing  mom  than  u  to  cast  or  thnat 
down  into  hell.n  That  St.  Peter  used  the  word  in  a  new  and  hitherto  unheard  of 
sense,  seems  to  me  to  be  wholly  incredible.  I  consider  those,  therefore,  to  interpret 
the  divine  writer  more  correctly  who  suppose  him  to  have  said  simply  that  God  pie- 
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5.111  situ  ctinintitl  oi  tliirr,  il.at  dunosi  law  Ik dies,  irtiin  tLe 

word?  *  t  1  ur  Saviour,  nfl-jin  ing  ibat  iliey  ehall  be  punithed  with 

<h  In  w  could  it  Le  mere  ihty  aitcgetber  incorporeal? 

Peing  in  pceeiLle  iur  that  m  LjcIi  is  both  il&tli  incorporeal  and 
illy  ununited  to  any  body,  to  eutier  lrt.ni  a  budy.  Wherefore 
neC€MJty  it  muet  be  granted,  by  u%  Christians,  that  devils 
shall  receive  punishment  of  sense  and  pain  hereaiter,  in  bodies 
capable  of  suffering** 

.3  the  delinquent  nngele  into  htll,  ur  thrust  them  down  from  heaven  into  a 
I  Lit  :e,  wii'.ieter  it  may  be,  hill  of  pain  and  muery.  What  lie  observta  in  | 
iopccting  the  use  ot  The  wend  raprirpow  and  the  Titans,  has  been  noticed  cUso  by 
Apollodorus,  Bibliothecar,  lib,  J,  cap.  1.  sect.  A,  p,  3.  and  cap.  &  see*.  1.  p. 
4.  employs  the  word  eararqerauow  in  speaking  of  Jupiter  hurling  the  Titans  down 
into  Tartarus. 

:>  hveu  this  last  argument  seems  to  me  to  he  relied  upon  with  more  confidence  than 
it  deserve*  by  the  ancients  as  well  us  moderns,  who  hoJu  the  angels  to  be  enveJ 
bodice,     in  the  first  place,  I  uiuhU  loss  to  c  i  reason  why  they  are  to  be 

ivd  m  grievously  in  errur,  who  suppose  our  Saviour  to  be  thiatcning  the 
angels  not  with  corporeal  and  sensible  lire,  but  with  mental  pains  and 
tortures*  This  wa*  formerly  the  opinion  of  grate  and  eminent  men  among  the  Chris- 
tian fathers,  of  whom  Dion.  Petavius  makes  mention  in  his  Dogmut.  Theoiog,  1 
lib.  3*  +le  Angel is,  cap*  5„  p.  IV3.  And  not  a  few  of  the  moderns  also,  who  are  wholly 
removed  from  .J  i  suspicion  of  pernicious  errors,  tirmly  ussjijliiii  the  same  docirnie, 
A  a  our  Saviour  lrc<|ucuL]y  compares  the  joys  of  heaven  to  a  feast,  1  do  not  see  why  it 
u  to  be  considered  dangerous  to  the  divine  truth  to  suppose  that  he  also  spoke 
puni Aliment!  of  hell*  and  in  order  to  demonstrate  more  vividly  and 
dearly  the  dreadful  surtcringti  which  wicked  angels  and  men  will,  have  to  undergo, 
burrowed  an  image  trom  the  most  exquisite  of  torments  inflicted  upon  human  male- 
factor*.  i'or  my  own  part  1  conceive  no  greater  injury  is  done  to  die  Christian 
ivtigiNM  by  supposing  the  tire  with  which  the  rnh  glutton  is  tormented  to  be  Hgu 

truing  the  least, at  which  Lazarus  is  said  to  be  present  along  with  Abraham, 

nib  J  em  of  supreme  felicity*     But  even  granting  the  opinion  wlm-h  ill* 

breot  the  torture  and;  misery  01  the  mind  to  be  inadmissible,  sinl  this  1 

1  the  cause  oi  thuse  who  ascribe  eternal  and  natural  bodies  to  angeb. 

most  chut  can  be  interred  from  these  sayings  of  our  Saviour  will  be  this,  that  the 

d  angels  alnue  ale  tithed  m  these  bodies,  and  that  not  always,  but  only  while 

they  are  tortured  and  tormented  in  helL     They  will  be  no  proof  therelore  that  the 

good  as  well  us  bad  angels  have  their  respective  bod  tea,  nor  even  that  the  bodies  which 

eked  angela  possess  during  their  punishment  in   hellJ  are  nutuiuj  to  them,      iur 

there  12  nothing  to  hinder  those  who  huid  the  contrary  doctrine  from  sajing  that  the 

me  itoiug  gives  these  angels  a  certain  body  by  way  of  punishment,  to  render 

them   susceptible  of  greater  guttering,  and   to  subject  them  to  the  action  of  fire.     A 

very  similar  to  this  was  entertained  by  Lnctantius,  who  am  mux  that  the  souls  of 

i!  contra,  t  %  certain  dross  or  contagion  in  the  body,  by  means  of  which  they 

r  be  tormented  and  made  to  feel  the  force  of  hell-fire,  lu&utuL  Diviftat,  lib. 

sip,  20,  p.  MiO.  *  1  'inasmuch  as  the  wicked  have  polluted  tbtcuelna  by  evil  desires, 

bear  a  sort  of  intermediate  nature  between  the  immortal  and  mortal,  and  have  a 

1  imbecility  from  the  contagion  of  the  tiesh  :  to  whose  desires  and  lusts  the  souls 

addicted,  contract  a  certain  indelible  stain  and  earthy  taint :  and  when  this  has 

I  thoroughly  ingrained  in  them  by  length  of  time,  the  souls  acquire  such  a  nature 

t  although  incapable  of  being  wholly  extinguished,  as  being  derived  from  God,  they 

*  as  become  susceptible  of  torture  through  the  blemish  of  the  body,  which  u 

by  ciimes,  and  gives  the  sense  of  pm*     Lastly,  to  confess  the  candid 
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Now  if  angels  in  general,  that  is,  all  created  beings  superior 
to  men,  be  substances  incorporeal,  or  souls  vitally  united  to 
bodies,  though  not  always  the  same,  but  sometimes  of  one  kind, 


truth,  those  persons  seem  to  me  to  apeak  somewhat  more  hold  It  them  the 
scribed  nature  of  our  knowledge  will    warrant,  when   they   deny  that  a 
altogether  incapable  of  being  affected  by  fire.     Who  can  take  upon  himself  Ut 
that  it  is  beyond  tbe  power  of  God  to  produce  such  fire  as  that!  be  able  to  cau*  p 
and  torment  even  to  spirits?    For  my  part   1  own  myself  much  pleased  with  tie 
modesty  and  wisdom  of  those  who  assume  this  one  thing  from  our  Saviour  V  *uidi. 
namely,  that  the  rebellious  angels  as  well  aa  wicked  souls  will  be  punished  will  tk 
most  exquisite  torments  in  bell,  and  on  that  account  lead  such  a  life  as  mtv  w* 
subject  them  hereafter  to  tbe  visitation  of  tbe  divine  avenging  justice  :  but  cither  he 
all  other  questions  on  the  nature  of  this  fire  and  the  infernal  punishments 
untouched  or  at  least  handle  them  with  becoming  diffidence  and  caution. 

The  ancient  doctrine  of  the  bodies  of  genu,  which  was  first  entertained  to 
Platonists,  and  subsequently  by  the  Jews  and  principal  Christian  fathers,  after  hn 
assailed  and  apparently  altogether  demolished  by  the  scholastic  doctors  in  tat  obbw 
ages,  gradually  acquired  new  strength  from  tbe  period  of  the  reformat  ion,  PnWj 
the  first  to  revive  it  was  Michael  Servelns,  a  man  beyond  measure  addicted  to  tfmnfr 
and  novel  opinions;  of  whose  thirty  Epistles  to  John  Calvin,  subjoined  to  whs!  he 
calls  tbe  Restitutio  Christianismi,  the  fourth,  p,  5BS.  &c.  is  wholly  taken  up  in  the 
defence  of  this  doctrine.    At  the  commencement  of  this  epistle  be  thu*  espres* 

himself:  M  You  consider  this  gross  heresy  in  me- that  I  attribute  sorndfaiAf 

visible  or  perceptible  to  spirit*  and  angel*.  This  gross  faith  was  embraced  bjrtst 
rude  disciples  of  old,  and  is  embraced  by  true  Christiana  in  the  present  day,  alttast* 
sublime  mathematicians  and  metaphysicians  ridicule  H/'  A  little  afterwards  he  pis* 
ceeds  in  this  manner :  "  Tbe  ancient  theologians  attributed  a  certain  matter  susceptil* 
of  divine  light  and  a  certain  substantial  body  to  spirits  and  angels  ;  and  the  same  s 
affirmed  by  St.  Basil  the  Great  and  St.  Augustine  himself,  of  whom  you  boast  t»jtm 
support  and  natron.  He  himself  has  said  Do  Genesi,  that  this  light  of  tbe  eon  b» 
substance  and  a  penetrable  body.    Such  is  tbe  body  of  an  angel,  penetrable  fina 

without,  a  spiritual  body,  an  ethereal  substance. They  have  their  own  proper 

substance,  which  we  shall  hereafter  sensibly  perceive,  and  would  now  perceive,  if  «*r 
senses  were  sufficiently  exquisite. — —  Celestial  creatures  under  the  form  of  angtl  w 
call  visible,  under  the  form  of  spirit  invisible  to  us  but  yet  truly  visible  in  therosdr* 
These,  with  David,  we  call  breaths  of  air  and  flames  of  fire,  that  is  supereleuwetsrr. 
not  having  flesh  and  earthy  bones,  as  Christ  smth."    He  then  argues  that  the  sotiessf 
angels,  like  those  of  men,  differ  from  each  other  in  excellence  and  agility.   "/As  amesf 
men,  so  among  those  spirits,  some  rule  over  others,  and  are  more  excellent,  mere  scats, 
having  more  agility,  tenuity,  and  splendour."    In  the  sequel  he  defends  the  weu-kases 
opinion  of  Joeephus  and  many  others,  which  supposes  demons  to  have  formerly  as- 
sorted with  women,  and  afterwards  to  bare  been  hurled  down  by  God  into  Tartans 
along  with  the  giants.    As  this  man  had  an  amasing  number  of  followers,  this  opiaiOB 
also  was  most  probably  received  by  many  of  his  contemporaries.  In  the  Romish  daws 
itself,  as  I  recollect  having  noticed  before,  Thorn.  Gajetanus  and  some  others  contended 
that  bodies  are  at  least  to  be  assigned  to  evil  demons.    Nor  are  there  wanting  among  1st 
professors  of  the  better  doctrine  men  who  hold  it  to  be  more  probable  that  angels  lens 
bodies :  out  of  whom  I  merely  mention  Huld.  Zanchiue,  De  Operibus  sex  Dierum,hh»i 
cap.  3.    But  this  doctrine  found  a  much  greater  number  of  admirers  and  patrons  is 
the  following  century;  whose  names  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate:  andthst 
even  in  our  own  time  both  philosophers  and  theologians  of  the  highest  eminence  sis 
favourable  to  it,  is  too  well  known  to  require  being  dwelt  upon.    And  yet  they  hue 
not  all  been  led  into  it  in  the  same  way.    Some  adopted  it  out  of  severeoet 
for  the  ancient  fathers   of  the  Christian   church :   others  were  influenced  by  At 
principles  of  the  philosophy   they  were  devoted  to ;  while  many  have  no  otbsr 
cause  for  preferring  it  to  tbe  common  opinion  than  that  it  seems  to  he  more  easy  «f 
comprehension  to  the  human  intellect.    In  our  own  times  the  learned  professor  J* 
Christ.  Loersius  wrote  a  work  professedly  to  prove,  that  angels  have  their  o*s 
bodies,  Diss,  de  Angelorum  Corporibus,  Duesberg,  1719.  in  4to.    But  ho  was  opposes 
by  the  illustrious  Steph.  Vitus,  in  his  Schediasma,  inserted  in  the  Biblioth, 
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and* sometimes  of  another,  and  never  quite  separate  from  all 
body;  it  may  seem  probable  from  hence,  that  though  there  be 
other  incorporeal  substances  besides  the  Deity,  yet  vita  incor- 

TbeoL  HiloL  torn.  6.  par.  3.  p.  418.  wherein  he  stoutly  and  learnedly  defends  the  vulgar 
opinion.  In  these  two  publications  we  have  brought  before  us  with  great  ingenuity 
•Imost  every  thing  that  can  be  suggested  in  corroboration  of  the  respective  opinions  : 
therefore  I  fancy  I  shall  do  an  acceptable  service  to  most  of  my  readers  by  giving  a 
sbort  digest  of  the  arguments  made  use  of  on  both  sides,  and  interspersing  where  I 
fan  it  necessary  an  occasional  remark  of  my  own. 

The  proofs  adduced  by  Loersius  to  show  that  genii  as  well  as  men  are  united  to  cer- 
tain bodies,  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  three  classes :  The  first  class  is  borrowed 
from  authorities :  the  second  consists  of  arguments  drawn  from  philosophy  :  the  third 
comprises  the  sayings  of  holy  writ  He  assigns  the  first  place  to  the  testimonies  and 
nthorities  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  some  of 
whom  as  is  well  known,  supposed  the  angels  to  be  wholly  corporeal,  while  others 
.ftguded  them  as  compounded  of  soul  and  body,  sect  3—5.  This  constant  doctrine 
of  the  early  Christians  was  first  corrupted,  as  he  supposes,  by  the  idle  subtleties  of 
■eboolmen,  who  were  led  by  a  blind  admiration  of  Aristotle  to  consider  the  angels  as 
perfectly  resembling  his  intelligences.  "If  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,"  says  he,  sect. 
6.  p.  6. "  had  been  preserved,  angels  at  this  day  would  be  held  to  be  endowed  with 
oodies:  but  it  was  by  degrees  neglected  and  obscured:  there  followed  the  times  in 

•hieh the  authority  of  Aristotle  began  to  prevail,  who  was  received  as  an  authority 

into  the  church  itself ;  when  the  follies  and  subtleties  of  the  schoolmen  rose  to  the 

greatest  height who  blinded  by  their  admiration  of  Aristotle  followed  him  as  their 

■ofe  guide  and  leader :  and  as  he  had  pronounced  the  tiaipovtg  to  be  simple  and 
abstract  intelligences,  they  were  obliged  in  accordance  with  him  to  assert  that  angels 
toe  spirits  devoid  of  all  natural  body."  We  have  already  seen  that  Dr.  Cud  worth 
ttrees  with  Loersius :  and  there  are  not  a  few  others  by  whom  the  same  conjecture,  or, 
f  you  please,  opinion,  is  adopted. 

What  his  adversary  advances  in  reply  to  all  this,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  easily 
oojectured.  1.  He  denies  first  of  all  that  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Jews  and 
Christian  fathers  is  such  as  to  warrant  our  giving  credence  to  them  without  reason  and 
rgument:  seeing  that  these  men  were  credulous  and  unthinking  enough  to  adopt 
nany  of  the  precepts  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans  and  Platonists  without  exercising  the 
lightest  judgment  of  their  own.  2.  A  considerable  number,  he  observes,  of  the  ancient 
ithers,  who  are  cited  by  Loersius  as  favourable  to  himself,  held  angels  to  be  wholly 
orporeal  rather  than  compounded  of  body  and  soul,  and  therefore  are  of  very  little 
reight  towards  confirming  his  opinion,  sect.  11.  p.  442.  3.  He  contends  that  it  is 
Itogether  wrong  to  say  that  the  opinion  of  those  who  divest  angels  of  all  corporeity 
rat  derived  from  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle :  that  there  were  patrons  of  this  doctrine 
cfbre  Aristotle's  discipline  was  received  among  Christians :  nay  that  there  were  men 
rho  asserted  angels  to  be  incorporeal  before  Aristotle  existed,  sect  12.  p.  446.  in  short, 
hat  Aristotle  himself  is  more  favourable  to  those  who  attribute  than  to  those  who  deny 
odies  to  angels :  for  his  intelligences  live  united  to  the  celestial  orbs,  as  to  their  proper 
odies,  and  are  altogether  inseparable  from  them :  see  his  Metaphys.  lib.  5.  cap.  8.  lib. 
4."  cap." 8.  To  whom  may  be  added  Plutarch,  De  Placitis  Philos.  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  4. 
^astly,  be  produces  a  long  array  of  those  of  the  ancient  fathers,  who  supposed  angels 
o  be  simple  spirits  and  wholly  abstracted  from  all  body:  for  he  considers  this  to  have 
«en  the  opinion  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Hippolytus,  Gregorius  Thaumaturgus, 
iregorius  Nasianzenus,  Methodius,  Eusebius,  Lactantius,  Theodoret,  and  many  others, 
rboae  names  it  is  at  present  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  sect.  9.  p.  437.  &c. 

Most  part  of  this  I  approve  of,  as  well  and  truly  observed  ;  neither  do  I  altogether 
eject  what  he  says  respecting  the  intelligences  of  Aristotle,  from  which  many  suppose 
be  schoolmen's  notion  of  angels  to  be  derived.  As  I  have  already  declared  before,  I 
xmsider  the  precepts  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  to  have  afforded  not  a  little  assist- 
ince  to  those  who  wished  to  abrogate  the  ancient  doctrine  respecting  the  bodies  of 
mgels :  but  still  there  is  a  great  difference  between  Aristotle's  intelligences  and  angels 
is  they  are  represented  by  modern  theologians.  The  learned  writer's  assertion  how- 
rver,  that  not  a  few  of  the  ancient  fathers  entirely  abstracted  angels  from  ail  body,  as 
re  do  at  the  present  day,  I  can  hardly  believe  to  be  true.  Before  him  Gerh.  Jo. 
VOL.   Til,  ^  ^ 
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porea,  "a  life  perfectly  incorporeal,"  in  the  forementioiied 
Origenic  sense,  or  sine  corpora®  adjectionia  societate  were,  "to 
live  altogether  without  the  society  of  any  corporeal  abjection,' 

Yossius,  De  Idololatria,  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  p.  17.  Geverh.  Elmenhontras,  Note  sdGesav 
dum  Massilienscm,  cap.  12.  p.  1*28.  and  especially  Dion.  Petavhis,  Dogma!  TktsL 
torn.  3.  lib.  1.  de  Angel  is,  cap.  3.  p.  7.  have  already  named  many  fishers  who,  si  taw 
suppose,  held  angels  to  be  wholly  incorporeal.  But  on  attentively  examining  all  tka 
passages,  I  do  not  find  one  so  certain  and  clear  as  to  put  it  beyond  controversy  tints* 
author  entirely  deprived  them  of  all  body :  wherefore  1  almost  come  to  the  condawa, 
that  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  there  was  hardly  one  who  did  so.  The  pntciptl 
passages  usually  brought  forward  as  proofs  of  angels  being  regarded  as  mere  spina  kj 
some  of  the  ancient  fathers,  may  be  conveniently  distributed  into  three  classes.  8am 
said  that  angels  are  nothing  but  wvtiuara,  or  **  spirits,**  and  that  arvtDtfo  isastac* 
destitute  of  matter :  others  called  them  &9uparoi  or  M  incorporeal :  lastly,  otssa 
termed  them  vo*c.  that  is,  "  minds,**  and  voirroi  and  yoepol,  M  intelligible"  and*4  in- 
telligent." But  if  I  am  not  altogether  mistaken,  these  words  possess  much  less  vsitfct 
than  learned  men  suppose,  towards  confirming  the  opinion  adopted  by  then. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  word  icvtvpa  were  used  by  the  ancients  in  the  amok    ' 
which  it  is  usually  understood  at  the  present  day,  the  question  would  be  coisplsterf 
settled,  and  those  who  called  the  angels  wytvfiara  would  unquestionably  be  to  st 
regarded  as 'baring  divested  them  of  all  body.     Bat  I  have  already  more  thai  on* 
remarked,  that  this  word  in  ancient  authors  frequently  means  not  what  we  call  tsvw, 
but  a  thin,  subtle  nature  resembling  a  shadow  rather  than  body,  and  yet  consaftmg  aft 
cert n in    matter.     [Origen,  Ilipt  dogtajy,  lib.  1.  cap.   1.  ^ect.  1.  p.  49.  tom.1.  opp. 
expressly  declares  spirit  to  be  body.  Add  sect.  2.  p.  50.]     Neither  is  it  of  any  moment 
in  this  question,  that  others  call  irvtvpa  or  *'  spirit,"  avXoc  or  "  devoid  of  matter." 
For  by  the  word  v\rj  the  ancients  understand  the  grosser  matter  of  which  risible  bodies 
consist :  to  which  they  are  every  where  accustomed  to  oppose  another  of  a  nobler  sod 
better  nature.     Wherefore  those  who  call  spirits  dvXoi  mean  merely  that  they  arc  des- 
titute of  such  matter  as  the  bodies  of  ourselves  and  other  animals  are  composed  <£ 
Besides,  if  it  were  certain  that  they  attached  the  same  signification  to  the  won)  awn* 
as  it  usually  bears  at  the  present  day,  it  still  would  remain  a  question,  whether  or  not 
those  who  call  angels  spirits  applied  this  name  to  them  in  reference  to  their  other  sad 
more  excellent  part,  namely  the  soul.    Men,  who  consist  of  two  natures,  body  sad 
soul,  arc  frequently  named  from  one  of  them,  either  4>vxai  or  vvpara,  and  yet  do 
one  would  conclude  from  this,  that  they  are  either  mere  spirits  or  mere  bodies.    Nor 
arc  those  of  the  ancients  who  suppose  the  angels  to  be  compounded  of  soul  and  body, 
accustomed  to  speak  differently  of  them,  as  might  easily  be  proved  even  from  varioni 
passages  of  St.  Augustine  alone.     For  although  he  for  the  most  part  inclines  to  the 
side  of  those  who  assign  a  twofold  nature  to  angels,  nevertheless  he  is  accustoattd 
sometimes  to  call  them  simply  spirits,  and  sometimes  again  corporeal  from  their  other 
nature.     I  will  illustrate  what  1  say  by  the  example  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  * 
ranked  by  Vitus  and  others  in  the  number  of  those  who  divested  angels  of  sll  cor- 
poreity.    [Compare  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manich.  Not  p.  484.]     'This  Clemens  in 
many  parts  of  his  works  called  angels  irvtvpara  or  spirits,  nor  could  he  do  otherwise, 
as  they  are  styled  so  in  scripture :  but  the  way  in  which  he  defined  spirit  we  learn 
from  Jo.   Veccus,  in  his  book,  De  Processione  Spiritus  Sancti  in  Leon.  Album' 
Grtecia  Orthodoxa  torn.  1.  p.  248.  who  gives  this  definition  of  spirit:  Uvtifia  pkv 
iorl  Xcirri)  icai  diiXoc  *al  &oxflr%*Tttrr°C  taropcvrim}  tirapgeg,  "  Spirit  is  a  most 
subtle  substance  devoid  of  all  matter  and  form.**     Who  that  reads  this  would  not  sup- 
pose Clemens  to  be  altogether  averse  to  the  doctrine  of  those  who  invest  the  angek 
with  body?     And  yet  the  same  Clemens,  Pedagog.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  p.  122.  tells  us  that 
the  good  angels  feed  upon  a  certain  food,  namely  manna,  which  was  formerly  given 
from  heaven  to  the  Jews  in  the  desert,  and  in  another  passage,  Stromal,  lib.  3.  cap.  7. 
p.  538.  he  assigns  as  the  reason  of  the  wicked  angels  being  turned  out  of  heaven,  that 
they  had  given  themselves  up  to  lusts  and  had  consorted  with  women.    For  who  can 
either  eat  or  have  illicit  intercourse  with  women  without  possessing  body  ?    Clemeoi 
therefore  either  supposed  the  angels  to  be  wholly  corporeal,  although  he  had  no  doubt 
of  their  being  trvtlpara,  or  at  least  held  them  to  be  associated  with  body.   Wherefore 
if  learned  men  will  take  my  advice  on  this  question,  they  will  cease  to  appeal  to  those 
passages  in  which  angels  are  called  wvtvu>aTa  aw&VrffTov  w\&  foiW. 
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is  a  privilege  properly  belonging  to  the  holy  Trinity  only ;  and 
consequently  therefore,  that  human  souls,  when  by  death  they 
are  divested  of  these  gross  earthly  bodies,  they  do  not  then  live 

II.  Again,  those  who  called  the  angola  "  incorporeal'1  and  dffwparoi,  can  with  still 
much  leaf  reason  be  said  to  hate  supposed  them  to  be  divested  of  all  body.  For 
•a  1  have  already  shown  above,  it  is  manifest  from  innumerable  passages'  of  the 
ancients,  that  they  call  that  dovaarov  and  "incorporeal,"  which  is  destitute  of 
■olid  and  concrete  matter,  nor  are  these  names  employed  bv  them  in  an  absolute  but 
only  in  a  comparative  sense,  unless  the  discourse  be  of  God.  [This  is  clearly  inculcated 
by  Origen,  Pnef.  wtpl  dpX"v*  wet.  8.  p.  49.  torn.  1.  opp.]  Which  I  shall  again 
exemplify  by  a  passage  bearing  upon  the  present  question.  Jo.  Damascenus,  the 
fiither  of  the  Greek  schoolmen,  is  ranked  by  most  men  among  those  who  held  angels  to 
be  without  body.  They  are  led  to  do  so  by  the  following  (mssnge,  occurring  in  hi*  De 
Orthodox*  Fide,  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  p.  155.  6tc.  torn.  1.  opp.  AyycXog  roivvv  Icrriv  oixria 

vo«p4,  dtl  cevijroc dotj/taroc,  "  An  angel  is  an  intelligent  sulwtance,  in  perpetual 

motion devoid  of  body."    The  erudite  Mich.  Lequienius,  who  has  published  an 

accurate  and  neat  edition  of  Damascenus,  in  a  note  subjoined  to  this  (mssoge,  considers 
h  to  be  a  clear  evidence  that  the  author  entertained  more  correct  views  than  those  who 
bokl  angels  to  be  either  wholly  corporeal  or  united  to  bodies.  And  I  would  willingly 
concur  in  this  opinion  myself,  if  Damascenus  had  left  nothing  else  on  record  respecting 
the  nature  of  angels  besides  these  words.  But  I  am  restrained  by  what  follows  a  little 
•Her :  'AfftJ/ioroc.  ft  Xiycrai,  rai  £ti\oc,  8<rov  wap'  ify*«c.  II a v  yap  <rvyKptv6fuvov 
wpoc  &iov,  ro>  p6vov  drfycpirov,  wa%^  n  *ai  vXucbv  tvpimrat,  p6vov  yap 
sVrt#c  &v\ov  t6  Stiov  lari  cat  aatltfiarov,  "But  it  is  called  incorporeal  and  imma- 
terial, in  reference  to  ourselves.  For  in  comparison  with  God,  who  alone  is  uncom- 
pounded.  every  thing  is  found  to  be  compound,  and  gross,  and  material;  the  divine 
nature  alone  being  immaterial  and  incorporeal."  Who  does  not  perceive  from  this 
that  Damascenus  by  no  means  supposed  the  angels  to  be  perfectly  simple  and  divested 
of  all  body,  but  called  them  incorporeal  comparatively  only  and  in  respect  to  mankind? 
But  he  declares  his  opinion  more  explicitly  even  below,  cap.  12.  p.  179.  which  passage 
of  his  I  shall  not  scruple  to  transcribe,  the  more  clearly  to  show  that  the  words  and 
phrases  of  ancient  writers  are  not  to  be  estimated  according  to  our  own  notions,  and 
that  those  who  think  proper  to  avail  themselves  of  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  ought 
first  of  all  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  their  phraseology.  Damascenus  distin- 
guishes aavpara,  66oara,  and  d*xif/«a>4<rra,  "  incorporeal,  invisible,  and  formless 
things."  into  those  which  are  such  tar  oboiav%  "  by  their  own  essence,"  and  those 
mmri  %dpt9,  ••  according  to  grace;"  as  also  into  those  which  are  so  called  $vou,  "  by 
their  own  nature/'  and'thote  *y©c  njv  rife  CXnc  waxvri}ra,  "  compared  with  the 
crassitude  of  matter.*1  He  then  goes  on  as  follows  ;  'Ewi  deou  /iiv  ovv  fvtrw  Ivi  U 
myykX**  cai  caipdVwv  rai  +vX£v  X^P*«,  tai  'OS  IIPOS  TH'N  TH  2  "VAH2 
flAXlTTHTA,  Xiytrai  acrw/xarov,  "  To  be  incorporeal  therefore  belongs  to  God  by 
nature;  but  to  angels  and  demons  and  souls  according  to  grace,  and  in  respect  to  the 
crassitude  of  matter."  Consequently,  according  to  Damascenus'  doctrine,  the  angels 
uniiist  of  matter,  but  of  such  as  is  far  more  subtle  than  this  gross  and  palpable  matter 
of  ours. 

III.  Those  ancient  fathers  seem  to  come  nearest  to  the  doctrine  of  angels  being 
entirely  without  bodies,  who  term  the  angels  vo"f  c,  "  minds,"  and  voipoi  and  voifroi  : 
aa  is  done  by  Dionysius  the  Arcopagite  and  many  others  whose  sayings  are  collected 
by  Petavius.  For  my  own  part,  however,  I  would  not  place  much  confidence  even  in 
these  passages.  Not  to  speak  of  other  things,  it  ought  to  be  seen  first  of  all  whether  in 
filing  the  angels  vote  they  meant  to  express  the  whole  of  their  nature  or  borrowed 
tbja  word  only  from  their  better  and  more  excellent  part.     For  we  can  also  call  a  man 

,  Mt»f  or  mind,  from  mind  or  reason  being  his  nobler  part,  although  nobody  doubts  that 
he  m  at  the  same  time  endowed  with  body.  Gregorius  Nazianzenus  is  among  those 
who  style  the  angels  yesf.  See  Orat  35.  p.  560.  and  Carm.  de  Virginia  p.  43.  torn. 
1.  opp.  But  in  the  former  of  the  passages  here  alluded  to  he  himself  shows  that  he 
dees  sot  mean  this  word  to  be  taken  in  a  sense  to  signify  a  nature  altogether  devoid  of 
body.  For  he  openly  acknowledges  his  ignorance,  whether  angels  are  incorporeal  or 
not,  although  in  a  certain  sense  they  may  be  called  votpai  £vvri/it«C.  and  *6*c, :  w\i)v 
sjsslr  y  ieofparec  for**,  1  on  ly'yvrara,  "but  to  us  at  least  let  them  be  incoi^oreaV 

fc  ^  1 
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ami  act  completely,  without  the  conjunction  of  any  body,  andso 
continue  till  the  resurrection  or  clay  of  judgment ;  this  l>eing  a 
privilege,  which    not    so    much  as  the   angels  themselves,  and 


l 


or  as  nearly  so  as  possible."  He  repeats  the  same  doctrine  more  clearly,  Orat.  38.  p, 
617.  Nay  in  another  passage  he  very  frankly  declares  it  to  be  more  probable  in  ha 
opinion  that  nothing  is  simple  and  devoid  of  all  body  except  God.  Thus  having  aid 
that  men  are  compounded.  Orat.  37.  p.  601.  he  subjoins  as  follows:  Our  oJca  ft,  a 
firj  Kat  dyytXot  ical  rrdaa  Qvoiq  i}  avw  cai  fitra  rfiv  rptaZar  r£y  arXoi  nvfc** 
cac  7T(>0£  to  KaXbv  irayiwn^oi,  "  But  I  do  not  know  whether  the  same  may  not  be 
said  of  the  angels  and  every  celestial  nature  except  the  Trinity :  although  in  other 
respects  they  arc  endowed  with  a  certain  simple  nature,  and  are  more  firmly  couthatei1 
for  good."  In  these  words  we  may  perceive  Nazianzenus  is  disposed  to  concur  with 
those  who  hold  nothing  to  be  simple  and  open  but  God,  and  nevertheless  asserts  tk 
angels  to  be  in  a  certain  respect  simple :  which  evidently  shows,  how  very  nnctrlak 
those  ancient  fathers  who  reckon  simplicity  among  the  properties  of  angels,  ait  a 
evidences  in  this  question.  I  come  now  to  the  words  votpdc  and  yosjroc,  made  ok  of 
by  many  of  the  ancients  in  describing  the  nature  of  angels,  which  they  frequently  torn 
fvcMc  or  SvvafitiQ  votpai  and  votjral.  The  meanings  of  these  words  in  the  Platonists 
are  various  and  uncertain  :  but  the  most  common  is  that  which  Maximus  in  hi"  Scholia 
ad  cap  9.  Dionysii  Areopagitae  Dc  Divinis  Nominibus,  p.  818.  torn.  1.  opp.  Drawn, 
has  expressed  in  these  words:  'lariov,  Sri  voqrbv  plv  iori  rb  rp  aieSkvH  u% 

vwoiriirrov,  ovrt  rb  votpbv  «xov  ^v  tavrif votpbv  $k  rb  czwXdc.  cat  oToAmw, 

l\l)V  *"dc  l'orjtttc,  wc  dyyiXot,  u  Be  it  known,  that  the  intelligible  is  that  which  dosi 

not  fall  under  the  senses,  nor  has  intelligence  in  itself but  the  intelligent,  that 

which  hus  simple  and  free  intellections  in  itself,  as  the  angels."    Therefore  when  the 
angels  are  called  vorjrol,  it  means  that  they  are  natures  not  falling  under  thews**, 
and  perceptible  to  the  mind  alone ;  and  when  they  are  termed  rofpoc,  that  they  do 
not  understand  and  know  like  ourselves,  who  perceive  and  comprehend  objects  by  the 
help  of  the  senses,  but  in  a  different  manner,  simply,  freely,  and  without  matter.   Bat 
neither  of  these  names  seems  to  mc  to  be  such  that  he  who  calls  angels  either  by  one 
or  the  other  of  them  is  to  be  considered  as  having  divested  them  ot  all  body.    That 
which  does  not  fall  under  the  senses  and  is  cognizable  only  to  the  mind  and  thought 
is  not  necessarily  on  that  account  to  be  considered  as  devoid  of  body.     And  most  of 
tliose  who  hold  the  angels  to  be  either  wholly  corporeal  or  at  least  invested  with  body, 
at  the  same  time  suppose  their  bodies  to  be  of  such  tenuity  that  they  escape  our  sows 
by  their  very  nature.     I  will  admit  it  to  follow  from  the  other  name,  that  those  who 
applied  it  to  angels,  denied  to  them  the  possession  of  senses  and  members  like  our  own: 
but  I  deny  that  it  proves  them  to  have  deprived  these  celestial  beings  of  all  budy  also. 
For  it  is  posbible  for  that  which  is  without  the  senses  and  members  of  grosser  matter 
to  be,  as  Cicero  say 4,  l)e  Finib.  Bonor.  et  Malor.  lib.  4.  cap.  14.  p.  2483.  torn.  8.  opp. 
in  aliquo  tainen  genere  corporis,  "  in  some  kind  of  body  nevertheless/1  and  to  consist  of 
a  certain  sort  of  matter  far  different  from  thut  which  we  know.     Whut  man  conversant 
with  the  things  and  opinions  of  antiquity  is  not  aware  that  some  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  although  they  discard  from  the  soul  the  faculty  of  sensa- 
tion and  deny  that  it  possesses  any  thing  in  common  with  our  body,  suppose  it  never- 
theless to  be  compounded  of  a  certain  matter?     These  maintain  that  the  soul  when 
separated  from  the  body  is  i/ofpoc,  that  is,  perceives  and  knows  without  the  aid  of  the 
senses,  and  yet  is  in  a  certain  measure  corporeal.     Besides  the  ancients  themselves 
who  call  angels  ci/ya/mc  votpai  and  votjtoi,  speak  of  them  in  such  terms  as  mufi 
convince  every  intelligent  person  that  they  did  not  regard  them  as  perfectly  rimple 
natures.     Damascenus,  as  we  have  already  shown,  declares  the  angel  to  be  an  ovcia 
vocpd,  and  yet  does  not  hesitate  to  afhrm  that  it  is  exempt  from  body,  not  in  itself  but 
in  reference  to  men  only*.     To  him  add  Joannes  Thcssalouicensis,  whose  words  are 
particularly  explicit,  Acta  Concilii  Nicsni,  2.  torn.  4.  Concilior.  p.  293.  294.  NOE- 
POY'2  fiiv  airovQ  ly  taSoXiKi)  ItcKXtjcria  ywuxTKii.  oh  piv  dcrutfidrovc  wavrn  eai 
doparoi'f,  "  The  catholic  church  acknowledges  them  to  be  intelligible,  but  yet  not 
wholly  incorporeal  and  invisible."    It  is  unnecessary  to  add  more  authors.     Wherefore 
without  wishing  to  detract  from  the  learning  and  erudition  of  those  great  and  eminent 
men  who  suppose  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  errliest  Christian  fathers  held 
mngefo  to  be  mere  spirits,  I  cannot  but  fhmkta  confess  m\  conviction,  that  it  is  impos- 
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therefore  no  created  finite  being,  is  capable  of;  the  imperfection 
of  whose  nature  necessarily  requires  the  conjunction  of  some 
body  with  them,  to  make  them  up  complete :  without  which,  it 

able  to  produce  a  single  one  during  the  first  four  centuries,  who  openly  professed  this 
doctrine. 

•  I  come  now  to  the  second  class  of  arguments,  by  which  the  erudite  Loersius  fancied 
be  would  be  able  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  that  angels  are  invested 
with  body :  this  is  the  philosophic.  As  one  of  the  principles  of  the  entire  demonstra- 
tion he  lays  it  down,  sect.  7.  p.  7.  that  soul  and  body  are  two  things,  totally  distinct 
from  and  opposed  to  each  other  ;  that  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  perfected  by  cogitation 
alone,  bat  that  of  the  body  by  extension  ;  from  which  he  afterwards  concludes,  «•  that 
tbere  can  be  no  communication  between  body  and  mind  in  themselves;  that  no  body  can 
be  moved  by  finite  mind  through  any  power  of  its  own ;  and  that  no  mind,  inasmuch  ns  it 
baa  no  surface,  can  be  affected  by  body.*'  This  being  established  he  proceeds,  sect.  8. 
P-  9.  to  the  end  the  Deity  may  have  had  in  view  in  creating  his  works,  which  he  sup- 
poses  to  ha  ve^  been  simply  "  that  he  might  manifest  himself  and  all  his  perfections  and 
fary  in  the  most  illustrious  manner,  that  is,  might  show  himself  to  be  glorious  and 
"Oflderrul."  Upon  this  end  he  discourses  at  much  length  and  with  great  elegance  and 
ngenuity,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  such  a  motive,  so  far  from  being 
epugnant  to  the  divine  nature,  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  it ;  he  next  insists  upon 
& [being  evident  fiom  this  end,  **  that  it  behoved  God  to  create  not  minds  alone,  but 
u'nds  united  to  body :"  which  he  undertakes  to  prove  more  clearly  in  the  sequel, 
rod,  says  the  learned  writer,  is  of  such  infinite  power,  that  he  could  have  displayed 
nd  made  known  his  glory  in  minds  alone,  without  all  corporeal  things.  But  this  he 
as  unwilling  to  do,  as  the  thing  itself  declares.  For  he  created  this  corporeal  universe, 
fd  revealed  his  majesty  and  glory  in  it  in  the  most  wonderful  manner.  Therefore  he 
tabes  to  be  known  from  and  praised  for  his  works,  sect.  9.  p.  11 — 13.  Hence  to 
tain  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  create  minds,  "  because  bodies  alone  neither  know 
r  comprehend  what  God  wishes  to  be  known  ;  which  minds  should  be  adapted  both 

their  own  nature  and  by  all  the  faculties  they  are  endowed  with  for  the  con- 
nplation  and  celebration  of  the  glory  of  God,"  sect.  10.  p.  13.  But  for  the  same 
ison  those  minds  were  necessarily  to  be  united  with  body.  For  if  they  had  existed 
»ne  without  body,  the  whole  theatre  of  divine  glory  which  we  behold  would  have 
?n  useless  ;  since  minds,  alone  and  ununited  to  body,  can  neither  see,  nor  feel,  nor 
>?e  things  consisting  of  matter,  nor  be  affected  by  them  ;  also  without  body  they  are 
able  to  enjoy  the  society  and  friendship  of  other  minds      But  who  will  deny  it  to 

within  the  province  of  angels  to  know,  celebrate,  and  proclaim  the  majesty  of 
d  ?  Whereas,  if  they  had  been  destitute  of  body,  "  this  vast  and  magnificent 
wtre  of  the  divine  glory  would  have  been  built  in  vain  as  regards  the  angels,  who 
uld  havd  had  no  share  in  it,  as  they  neither  could  have  sustained  the  part  of  actors 
r  spectators,"  sect.  11.  p.  15 — 17.  This  constitutes  the  first  argument,  as  it  were, 
the  learned  writer ;  which,  although  stated  somewhat  differently  and  circuitously  by 
welf,  and  adorned  with  much  elegant  colouring,  may  nevertheless  be  comprehended 
a  few  words.  The  substance  of  the  whole  demonstration  is  as  follows  :  Whatever 
;ures  were  created  to  know  and  understand  the  glory  and  majesty  of  the  supreme 
ing  from  his  works,  must  necessarily  be  endowed  with  body  ;  for  mind  alone  neither 
Is.  nor  sees,  nor  knows  any  thing  corporeal  ;  but  angels  were  created  by  God  for  the 
rpose  of  being  witnesses  and  spectators  of  all  his  glory;  therefore  we  are  to  suppose 
it  angels  partake  of  body. 

It  is  evident  from  this  argument,  that  the  whole  disputation  is  reduced  to  this  one 
?stion :  whether  mind,  alone  and  having  no  body  associated  with  it,  can  neither 
■ceive,  nor  feel,  nor  affect  corporeal  things.  The  learned  writer  who  contends 
A  angels  are  united  with  bodies,  takes  this  for  granted  ;  and  in  doing  so  I  am  in- 
led  to  think  he  assumes  more  than  he  has  a  right  to  do.  [The  same  was  assumed 
the  Epicureans,  according  to  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deor.  lib.  1.  cap.  12.  p.  2897.  &c. 
I  cap.  13.  289.0.]  He  who  maintains  that  minds  alone  are  incapable  of  seeing,  feeling, 
affecting  material  things,  ought  to  possess  an  accurate  knowledge  of  minds,  and  to 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  entire  nature.  For  how  will  it  be  possible  for  us 
determine'  what  any  thing  can  or  cannot  do,  unless  we  perfectly  comprehend  its 
ire  nature  and  character  ?    But  for  my  part  I  very  much  doubt  whether  any  mortal 
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is  inconceivable,  how  they  should  either  have  sense  or  imagi- 
nation. And  thus  doth  Origen,  consentaneously  to  Us  owi 
principles,  conclude  :*  CH  rg  tavrrje  *)6<rcc  aow/toroc  ad  ifytnt 


can  with  justice  arrogate  to  himself  any  such  knowledge.    We  1 
and  affections  of  our  own  minds,  but  their  interior  nature  has  not  been  i 
us  either  by  reason  or  divine  revelation ;  which  dearly  shows  in  in  what  eatissetioait 
ought  to  hold  this  argument,  so  greatly  relied  upon  by  the  learned  writer.    But  ess* 
ceding  it  to  be  the  case,  as  be  supposes,  that  mere  spirit  is  altogether  mcapahh  of  sa> 
ceiving  and  knowing  any  thing  corporeal,  even  then  he  will  not  be  able  to  csny  hi 
point.     He  doubtless  will  admit  that  the  glory  and  majesty  of  the  Creator  miybt 
understood  from  the  clear  and  perspicuous  notions  and  forms  of  created  things,  as  id 
as  from  the  contemplation  of  the  same  by  the  eyes  and  senses.    A  man  bora  Una  a 
enabled,  by  the  instruction  of  others  in.  possession  of  their  eyesight,  to  fcn  is  ss 
mind  clear  and  evident  conceptions  and  images  of  this  universe  of  things,  and  to  oar 
from  them  matter  of  praise  to  God  as  solid  as  that  which  others  derive  from  thscav 
temptation  of  the  objects  themselves.    Why  therefore  may  we  not  say  that  Gad  av 
printed  clear  and  distinct  forms  and  images  of  his  works  upon  the  minds  of  bis  anas, 
so  that  although  unable  to  see  the  world  with  eyes,  they  nevertheless  have  it  cm 
present  to  their  mind  and  thoughts  ?    In  that  case  will  they  be  disqualified  by  tack 
want  of  body  for  the  comprehension  of  the  majesty  of  their  supreme  Creator  sal 
Parent,  and  the  contemplation  of  his  perfection  ?    No  one,  I  imagine,  will  assert  at 
much.     But  ceasing  all  disputation,  let  us  come  rather  to  what  the  illustrious  Vital 
brings  forward  in  refutation  of  this  argument.  -  The  purpose  of  this  note  does  sot 
require  us  to  repeat  all  that  he  has  said  upon  the  point     I  shall  therefore  omit  ha 
remarks  upon  the  difference  between  mind  and  body,  upon  the  end  which  the  Deity 
proposed  to  himself  in  creating  this  world,  and  upon  other  matters  connected  there- 
with, as  not  altogether  relevant  to  the  present  question  ;  and  shall  confine  myself  I* 
that  portion  more  immediately  bearing  upon  the  argument  itself!     The  whole  cos- 
trovcrsy,  says  he,  turns  upon  this,  •'  Whether  bodies  can  become  known  to  lose*, 
although  they  are  themselves  destitute  of  body."     But  my  opponent  founds  the  whole 
of  his  argumentation  upon  this  principle :  That  owing  to  the  great  difference  betweea 
mind  and  body,  there  can  be  no  communication  between  them,  and  body  cannot  be 
moved  by  a  finite  mind  by  virtue  of  its  own  proper  power  ;  and  on  the  other  band, 
mind  cannot  be  affected  by  body.     This  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  demolish  the  whole  of 
his  demonstration.     For  it  follows  thence,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  either  for  mind  to 
act  upon  body  or  body  upon  mind  ;  and  if  this  be  true,  it  is  also  unquestionable,  tbst 
minds  cannot  derive  from  body  any  knowledge  of  other  bodies  or  any  notions  and 
images  of  things,  and  that  all  our  knowledge  of  bodies  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  God 
himself.     The  question  therefore  is.  How  does  God  impart  a  knowledge  of  bodies  to 
souls  and  angels?  sect.  14.  p.  455 — 457.     Four  or  five   modes  suggest   themselves, 
which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  now  pass  over.     But  my  opponent  denies  this  to  be 
possible  without  the  intervention  of  a  body  of  their  own.     For  my  part,  I  consider 
this  to  be  both  absurd  in  itself  and  repugnant  to  his  own  principles.     He  himself  per- 
ceives that  bodies  and  minds  are  of  such  an  opposite  nature  as  to  admit  of  no  commu- 
nication between  them.    Therefore  all  communication  of  the  kind,  according  to  his 
opinion,  ought  to  be  referred  solely  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  divine  will,  and  body 
of  itself  therefore  contributes  nothing  towards  our  knowledge.     But  to  the  infinite 
power  it  will  be  as  easy  a  task  to  produce  in  us  the  notions  of  bodies  by  some  other 
means  as  by  a  certain  proper  body.    Indeed  I  should  prefer  as  more  worthy  of  God, 
who  always  follows  the  most  simple  course,  the  doctrine  of  those  who  explain  the 
communication  between  body  and  mind  from  the  laws  of  a  preordained  harmony,  and 
affirm  that  they  are  so  linked  together  by  the  divine  power,  that  on  the  body  being 
moved  or  affected  in  a  certain  way  certain  corresponding  notions  arise  also  in  the 
mind.     But  if  such  be  the  case,  this  conjunction  of  our  mind  with  body  seems  to 
conduce  to  the  variety  and  adornment  of  the  world  rather  than  to  the  knowledge  of 
external  bodies.     Be  this  as  it  may,  I  consider  it  to  be  highly  reprehensible  in  my 
adversary  to  suppose  that  God  is  unable  to  produce  impressions  on  angels  in  any  other 
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t  Han  that  in  which  they  are  produced  in  ourselves.     It  is  also  derogatory  to  th_ 
%  to  assert  that  the  notions  of  our  minds  cannot  in?  communicated  to  other 
t  through  the  medium  of  body.     "  This  teems  to  me  to  he  the  same  as  *m 
bodies  cannot   move   other  bodies  except   by  the  intervention   of  certain  finite 
Bodies  by  their  own  nature  are  as  incnpable  of  moving  other  body 
t  of  acting  upon  other  minds.     By  the  same  rule,  therefore,  th  u  |<ud 

nws  by  which  one  body  can   mote  another,  so  was  he  able  In  prescribe 

Inch  pure  minds  can  communicate  their  own  ideas,  and  the  determinations  of 
i  will  to  one  another/'  This  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  somewhat  copious  argu- 
Vitus,  sect,  16.  17*  p.  455—464,  I  hare  omitted  nothing  thut  is  at  all 
atrative  of  the  question  at  issue.  Return  ire  now  to  Loersius, 
He  pursues  his  argument  thus,  sect.  12.  p.  17.  Angela  are  principal  actors  in  this 
atre  of  God  which  we  call  the  world.  They  are  h»  perpetual  amho&uuli  i*  attd 
all  his  behests,  now  scattering  and  discomfiting  his  enemies,  now  affording 
and  assistance  to  the  good.  And  how  enn  they  perform  all  this  if  they  be  mere 
tirely  destitute  of  body,  and  unable  to  do  any  thing  but  think  r  T 
c  argument  is  self-evident  :  Those  who  perform  things  that  cannot  be  done  without 
►  intervention  of  body,  must  necessarily  be  partakers  of  body ■  the  angola  are  0 

1  to  perform  and  do  perform  such  things*  therefore,  etc.     To  this  nrj;u- 

I  Vitus  replies,  seel.  IB  [k  4#4  :  ■  that  it  is  possible  for  a  certain  connexion  to  have 

established   hy  God  between  angels  and  external  bodies,  or  gttch  a  preordained 

iiv  a§  exutt  between  *aul  und  body,  that   both  angels  can  act  upon  bodies,  and 

ties  upon  angels,"     And  such  n  connexion  being  admitted,  the  angels  will  not  only 

able  to  think,  hot  to  act  rod  move  also,  and  may  as  justly  be  said  to  be  the  causes  of 

unions  they  seem  to  produce,  as  our  minds  are  of  those  which  they  excite  in 

p  bodies    I  am  afraid  this  answer  will  appear  to  many  to  he  somewhat  too  obscure  ;  I 

I  iherdore  add  a  few  words  to  it  in  explanation.    The  whole  gist  of  the  argument 

ling,  lies  in  this  pracefi  ;  That  which  is  pare  spirit  rod  dcttitab 

iv  other  way  affect  other  bodies,     i  should  n«k  first  of 
f  learned  men  ascertained  the  truth  of  this  precept.     If  I  am  not  Altogether 
before  we  can  determine  that  spirit  is  incapable  of  exciting  and  effect  ing 
bee  except  through  the  medium  of  body,  we  ought  to  be  thoroughly  no* 
i  the  nature  of  spirit     For  my  part,  1  am  by   no  means  the  mi. 
>  that  I  possess  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  spirits  j  Jet  others  see  whether  they 
of  themselves.     But   I    dismiss  all  tbia,  and  freely  assert  that    pure 
I  of  exciting  other  bodies  even  without  the  interrem 
•need  both  in  the  case  of  God  and  of  our  own  souls.     No  wise  m*n- 
be  most  simple,  minded,  at  beyond  all  controversy  that  all 

Lion  of  bodies  proceeds  from  him*     But  some  will  tell  in,  perhaps,  that  lb 
nee  between  God  and  an  tngel,  and  that  whmt  is  applicable  to 
no  means  to  be  ascnotiL  to  the  latter, 

as  great  as  that  between  finite  and  ml  this  1ms  i 

i  present  question.     The   point  at  issue  h  simply  wbethi 
tie  bodv.     And  how  great  soever  may  be  the  disparity  ' 
rbich  i  acknowledge  to  be  infinite,  stilL,  it  is  always  manifest  from  the  example 
me  Being,  that  this  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  things  which  are  si 
hie  nn d  impossible.     Fur  if  the  proposition,  "spirit  moves  body,"  were   | 
I  away  with  the  other,  not  even  the  Deity  hh 

1 -ny  that  lie  can  perform  a  | 
it  to  move  bodies,  a  I 
el ■  nre  unable  to  do  the  same?     Perhaps  bdo 
rnted  with  this,  will  il  to  the  mfinity  of  God  and  the  tinUude  of  it 

urate)}    to  define  to  me  the  limits  wh 

.•.pass  of  its  i.ipuUUitii  >■ 
them     rod  tt  he  is  ui  »Uis,  he  will  pardon 

I  qqdi  it  he  say i  to  ba\e  little  bearing  upon  the  matter.     The  uaznpk 

owed  from  the  human  *oul  is  of  itaclf  sufficient  to  determine  this  question*    I  am 
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Stvrtpa'  ottov  Si  lirevSvaafiivri  $  wpfotpov  flx*»  Stopivt*  Kpcfrrovic 
ii/Sv/iaroc  £tc  rove  tcaSapwripovc  koL  ai&cpfovc  cat  oufMDjfa* 
t6ttoug,  "  Our  soul,  which  in  its  own  nature  is  incorporeal  and 


aware  that  philosophers  are  much  divided  in  opinion  when  they  come  to  i 
connexion  of  body  and  soul,  and  attempt  to  explain  how  it  happens  that  eerJtk 
motions  of  the  body  are  immediately  consequent  upon  certain  thoughts  andmotioMflf 
the  soul.  But  as  far  as  regards  our  present  subject,  1  hold  it  not  to  bt  sf  tkv 
slightest  moment  which  of  these  opinions  is  preferred  to  the  others.  For  akltwr 
mny  be  the  way  in  which  body  is  caused  to  move  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  soil, 
this  one  thing  is  at  least  clear  from  thence,  that  it  is  possible  for  bodies  to  be  noted 
and  turned  at  the  impulse  of  incorporeal  spirit.  Should  any  one  attempt  to  elude  tka 
argument  by  adopting  the  doctrine  of  the  Platonists,  who  assert  that  souls  are  clothed  n 
certain  subtle  vehicles  or  bodies,  and  are  enabled  by  the  intervention  of  these  vehicle^ 
to  act  upon  the  solid  and  concrete  body  we  are  invested  with,  he  still  will  not  get  rid  of 
the  difficulty.  For  we  shall  merely  ascend  a  little  higher  and  again  ask  him,  by  wbst 
means  a  soul  which  is  destitute  of  body  can  incite  and  move  this  vehicle  as  they  csllk. 
Whatever  reply  he  may  return  to  this  question,  it  will  admit  of  being  made  me  of  fa 
the  refutation  of  those  who  maintain  that  simple  spirit  is  utterly  incapable  of  sfleetiaj 
body.  I  might,  if  so  disposed,  go  a  little  farther  even,  and  concede  what  learned  oms 
assume,  that  no  body  can  be  affected  except  by  body.  For  granting  this,  it  still  sqeU 
become  a  matter  of  question  whether  it  is  altogether  absurd  to  suppose  that  an  angel,  si 
being  commissioned  to  perform  certain  actions  which  require  a  body,  either  asmseu 
certain  body  to  himself,  or  receives  one  from  God.  But  I  think  sufficient  hss  bees 
said  to  stake  the  confidence  of  those  who  accuse  others  of  gross  and  childish  error  far 
holding  angels  to  he  devoid  of  bodies. 

I  now  produce  the  third  argument  of  Loersius.  If  angels  were  minds  destitute  of  all 
oody,  they  would  not  be  completely  happy  and  perfect.  For  they  would  be  de>t 
blind,  and  dumb,  and  wholly  incapable  of  being  affected  by  other  things:  since 
without  body*no  one  sees,  hears,  speaks,  or  feels.  This  he  illustrates  by  the  example 
of  happy  souls  living  in  heaven,  which,  while  they  are  without  body,  are  supposed  to  be 
very  far  from  perfection  and  felicity,  sect.  13.  p.  15 — 23.  His  opponent  return 
a  twofold  answer,  sect.  19.  p.  566.  First :  Those  only  are  called  blind,  dumb,  or 
denf,  to  whom  it  is  natural  to  see,  speak,  and  hear  ;  but  this  is  not  natural  to  angeb; 
therefore  they  cannot  properly  be  called  blind,  dumb,  or  deaf.  Secondly  :  The  less  the 
angels  require  the  aid  of  the  senses,  the  more  nearly  they  approach  the  perfection  of 
divine  knowledge  :  it  is  not  a  proof  of  infirmity  but  of  supreme  power  in  God,  that  Ukt 
neither  hear,  nor  see,  nor  speak.  To  this  1  shall  add  nothing,  as  1  have  not  only 
touched  upon  the  subject  above,  but  also  have  treated  of  this  question  :  whether  souk 
di u^ted  of  body  are  less  huppy.  That  the  supreme  Being,  who  is  certainly  devoid  of 
all  body,  nevertheless  perceives,  hears,  and  sees,  is  a  proof  of  its  being  possible  for 
simple  spirit  to  see,  hear,  und  perceive  without  body.  And  this  is  sufficient  tor  the  over- 
throw of  this  argument. 

After  putting  forth  these  arguments,  the  learned  writer,  sect.  14.  p.  23.  logins  s  long 
deputation  against  those  who  assert  a  certain  bond  of  connexion  between  the  mind  of 
angels  and  external  things,  by  virtue  of  which  all  those  things  are  performed  which 
cannot  otherwise  take  place  without  body.  He  himself  is  satisfied  that  it  is  impost  Me 
to  imagine  any  connexion  of  the  kind,  either  universal  or  particular,  without  at  the 
same  time  being  involved  in  the  most  foolish  and  absurd  opinions.  But  all  this, 
ingenious  though  it  be,  and  advanctd  with  no  little  confidence,  falls  to  the  ground  of 
itself,  when  the  reasoning  and  arguments  upon  which  his  opinion  rests  are  overthrown, 
and  may  al«o  be  easily  coi.futcd  from  what  has  already  been  brought  forward  on  the 
■jbject.  Wherefore,  that  I  n.ay  ni.t  spin  out  this  note  to  too  great  a  length,  I  recom- 
niLiid  the  curious  about  these  matters  to  consult  the  learned  author  himseif,  and  to 
compare  his  remarks  with  the  replies  of  Vitus,  sect.  20.  21.  p.  469—477. 

111.  There  now  remain  the  passages  of  sacred  writ,  which  the  erudite  Loersius 
considcis  to  he  in  support  and  conflimation  of  his  opinion.  Fir>t  of  all  he  cites  thow 
passages,  Psalm  ciii.  20.  2  Thess.  i.  7.  wherein  either  the  angels  are  described  ns 
powerful  and  mighty  heroes,  or  their  great  achievements  recorded,  sect.  16.  p.  33.  He 
then  appeals  to  the  celebrated  raying  of  our  Saviour,  in  which  he  declares  that  those 
whojise  again  shall  be  like  the  angels,  Luke  xx.  34.  &c.     Compare  M;:tt.  xxii.  '24, 
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invisible,  in  whatsoever  corporeal  place  it  cxisteth,  doth  always 
stand  in  need  of  a  body,  suitable  to  the  nature  of  that  place 
respectively :  which  body  it  sometimes  beareth,  having  put  o.F 
that,  which  before  was  necessary,  but  is  now  superfluous  for  the 
following  state ;  and  sometimes  again  putting  on  something  to 
what  before  it  had,  now  standing  in  need  of  some  better  clothing, 
to  fit  it  for  those  more  pure,  ethereal,  and  heavenly  places."  But, 
in  what  there  follows,  we  conceive  that  Origen's  sense  having  not 
been  rightly  understood,  his  words  have  been  altered  and  per- 
verted ;  and  that  the  whole  place  ought  to  be  read  thus :  Kai 
vtSvoaro  filv  im  rrjv  rp&  ytvtaiv  ip\ofxivri  rb  \piioifiov  irpoc  rr)v 
iv  ry  vrrripq.  rr\$  Kvovarie,  ?cuc  i}i>  iv  avry'  ivtSvaaro  Si  vv 
fvcivo,  o  7jv   avaytccuov  rep  iir\  yi|C  /iAAoi'Ti    SiaZyv'   tlra  wa\iv 

Mark  xii.  *24.  lie  next  quotes  the  words  of  Christ,  Luke  xxiv.  39.  in  which  he  denies 
that  angels  have  flesh  and  bones.  He  also  has  recourse  to  St.  Paul  as  favourable  to  his 
argument,  who  1  Cor.  xiii.  1.  attributes  a  tongue  to  angels.  Lastly,  nothing  he  considers 
is  more  strongly  corroborative  of  his  opinion  than  the  fact,  that  whenever  the  angels 
have  exhibited  themselves  to  the  sight  of  mortals,  they  have  always  appeared  endowed 
with  bodies. 

The  List  of  these  arguments  is  left  altogether  untouched  by  his  opponent.  Of  the 
rest  he  gives  a  brief  refutation.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  already  said  in  reference  to 
these  passages,  Luke  xx.  34.  and  xxiv.  3f>.  what  will  he  sufficient  as  an  answer  to  those 
who  consider  them  to  prove  that  angels  have  their  own  bodies.  The  remaining  three 
arguments,  which  1  have  not  yet  touched  upon,  may  in  very  few  words  be  stripped  of 
all  the  weight  they  are  supposed  to  possess.  1.  AngcN  are  called  mighty  and  powerful 
in  Scripture,  and  are  said  to  have  achieved  great  things,  ('an  no  one  then  be  called 
stror.g  and  mighty,  or  be  the  author  of  great  exploits,  unices  he  be  clothed  in  body  ? 
Who  pray,  is  not  aware,  that  (iod  is  destitute  of  all  body,  and  yet  is  called  most  potent 
and  mighty  ?  2.  St.  Paul  seems  to  ascribe  a  tongue  to  angel*,  because  he  speaks  of 
their  disc  "urse,  1  Cor.  xiii.  1.  The  exceeding  weak  new  of  this  argument  I  leave 
others  to  judge  of  from  the  following  syllogism  :  He  to  whom  a  t<  ngue  nnd  other 
mrmherN  are  attributed  in  sacred  writ,  mubt  necessarily  l>e  cndnwtd  with  these 
memfi'  ts  :  hut  a  mouth,  hands,  feet,  and  other  members,  arc  aligned  t«»  (Iod  ;  thirc* 
furr  <tol  i*  furnished  with  these  meml»ers.  For  my  part.  I  should  coiMdcr  the  phrase 
ir.ade  u-e  of  by  St.  1'aul  to  l>e  Imrrowcd  from  the  Jewinh  proverbs  of  that  time,  from 
which  ii4*  nr.e  is  ever  uccu>t<>mcd  to  prove  any  doctrine.  3.  When  impels  have  ken 
fc*n,  th  \  a j  pear  to  Ik*  clolhrd  in  body  :  then-fore  they  1  ave  liody.  Too  rashly  eon- 
e'uded.  tn  say  the  iea»t  of  it,  most  learned  disputant !  For  (Sod  also  h»s  sometimes 
eihi'Un!  himself  in  the  human  form,  and  yet  that  h::«  not  led  any  man  of  sane  mimito 
asvriW-  t<t  him  a  body  similar  to  our  own.  Are  we  gifted  with  mlhcient  sngniity  to  l>e 
able  t  i  dm  ide  with  certainty  that  the  body  which  ai.uels  have  appeared  clothed  in,  if 
natural  a:td  proper  to  them,  and  not  an  adventitious  ;i:id  merely  temporary  vestment  ? 

Htfftides  these,  there  arc  some  other  matters  in  Loeisius'  Dissertation,  upon  which  I 
might  ?ay  a  few  words  if  1  were  disposed  to  carry  this  note  to  greater  length.  He 
disvu«»e»  sect.  17.  p.  3fl  the  nature  of  the  body  which  in  his  opinion  angel*  po^c**, 
and  «*upj ' **•■«  it  to  lie  composed  of  a  most  rare  and  subtle  matter,  nnd  not  to  con*i«t  of 
ail  the  im  nslK-r*  of  our  bodice,  but  of  thw  only  which  "art*  n  quired  for  a  perfect 
stature."  In  f  articular  he  deprives  thtm  of  belly,  stomach,  nnd  the  ncncintive  part*. 
I'rr-Uili!y  l:e  l.iM  the  same  opinion  in  rc^pi-ct  to  the  1  iodic*  of  good  men  alter  the 
return  ction  :  and  to  me  indeed  lie  seems  pretty  |  lain'y  to  hint  as  much,  lie  then 
refute?,  seel.  1H.  p.  41.  what  he  supiKiH*  may  be  advanced  in  uppnMtiun  to  liin  oj  ir.ion. 
La»?h.  Met  \tl.  p.  4»J.  he  contends  that  this  doctrine  is  cnhulnted  to  remote  m:my 
difficult;,  s.  nnd  to  throw  greater  li^ht  uppn  sewrnl  important  truth*.  Theulurleof 
which  i*  cinvHiMii  in  detail  by  Stcph.  Vitus.  For  myself.  1  h:ive bestowed  more  time 
than  wa«  requisite  upon  an  argument,  which  certainly  supplies  most  ample  matter 
fur  disputation  to  the  curious  and  sagackus,  hut  contributes  little  to  the  pr-  motion  of 
piety  .  Im. linens,  and  true  religion. 
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ovroq  rtvbg  <nd)vovc»  koI  iwiydov  okfac  avaywatmc  m  ry  ffrfa 
KaraXfaaScu  piv  <j>a<riv  ol  Xoyoi  rijv  far/yttov  oicfar  ro8  crdbwvQ 
to  Si  cririjvoc  iircvSi;(raadcu  obcfav  axuporofijroi',  al&vtov  h  rm; 
ovpavotg'  Xlyovat  Si  oi  rov  Stov  avOpfr/rot,  rb  ptv  fSupfe 
IvcAaaadai  avrb  a<p$ap<rtav.  The  sense  whereof  is  this:  "lb 
soul  descending  hither  into  generation,  pat  on  first  that  bodr 
which  was  useful  for  it  whilst  to  continue  in  the  womb;  no 
then  again  afterwards  such  a  body  as  was  necessary  for  it  to  En 
here  upon  the  earth  in.  Again,  it  having  here  a  two-fold  kind 
of  body,  the  one  of  which  is  called  cnrijvoc,  by  St  Paul  (being  • 
more  subtle  body,  which  it  had  before  X  the  other  the  super- 
induced  earthly  house,  necessarily  subservient  to  this  skews 
here ;  the  scripture  oracles  affirm  that  the  earthly  house  of  thk 
skenos  shall  be  corrupted  or  dissolved,  but  the  skenos  itself! 
superindue  or  put  on  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  ia 
the  heavens :  the  same  declaring  that  the  corruptible  shall  pit 
on  incorruption,  and  the  mortal  immortality.'10'    Where  it  ii 

•  Dr.  Cudworth's  exposition  of  this  passage  of  Origen,  which,  like  many  othea,ka 
been  very  obscurely  .translated  by  Sigismundus  Gelenius,  it  most  correct,  and  his  erne*, 
dation  a  felicitous  one.  In  the  published  edition  the  Greek  words  to  which  the  learned 
Doctor  has  been  the  first  to  apply  the  hand  of  correction,  read  as  follows :  £7ra  faXi? 
ovtuq  nvog  okt)vovq  liciytiov,  oUiac  dvayxaiag  wov  rf  mnivtt,  being  altogether 
confused  and  unintelligible.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  lirtyiiov  k  improperly 
connected  with  the  noun  crifvovc.  and  ought  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  following 
word,  oUiaQ.  For  almost  immediately  afterwards  Origen  again  mentions  heipm 
oUiav,  and  distinguishes  it  from  that  which  he  calls  <rrijvoc-  Therefore  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  has  rightly  excluded  the  comma  that  separates  the  words  lirtyiiov  and  oitiaQ. 
Again,  Origen  is  evidently  speaking  of  two  distinct  things  in  these  words,  an  eartUf 
house  and  a  tabernacle.  Hence  the  learned  Doctor  has  rightly  placed  the  particle  cci 
between  <tk tjvovq  and  cwrveiov,  to  show  that  the  discourse  is  of  two  different  things. 
This  particle  is  extant  in  the  Greek  copy,  but  in  an  improper  place,  namely  between 
the  words  act'ivii  and  caroXt/f <r£ai :  from  which  it  has  been  correctly  transferred  to 
the  one  more  suitable  for  it.  I  am  not  aware  whether  El.  Bouhier,  the  French 
translator,  ever  read  this  emendation  and  exposition  of  Dr.  Cudworth's :  and  yet  ia 
the  Notes  and  Conjectures  on  Origen  *s  text,  p.  401.  subjoined  to  his  version,  he  cor- 
rects the  passage  in  the  same  way,  and  in  the  version  itself  expresses  its  sense  as  here 
given.  But  I  do  not  equally  approve  of  our  author's  substitution  of  the  verb  huinraTO 
for  dwt£<£u<raro,  at  the  beginning  of  this  passage.  To  a  certain  extent  he  had  already 
the  example  of  Gelenius,  who  thus  renders  it,  in  conformity  neither  with  the  words  nor 
the  sense :  "  The  soul  about  to  be  born  received  a  body  suitable  for  it  while  inhabiting 
the  womb/1  For  my  part  I  consider  this  emendation  unnecessary,  nor  can  I  see  any 
reason  why  the  passage  may  not  be  translated  as  follows :  "  The  soul  on  descending 
into  generation,  or  on  coming  forth  from  the  womb,  puts  off  the  body  which  was  suit- 
able and  useful  for  it  while  it  remained  in  the  womb,  and  assumes  another  such  as  » 
necessary  for  the  new  life  which  it  is  entering  upon  among  men."  1  am  satisfied  that 
the  phrase  ci£  ykvtaiv  ipvioSai,  which  is  frequently  made  use  of  in  the  Platonic 
schools,  induced  the  learned  Doctor  to  attempt  the  emendation  we  are  speaking  of. 
He  supposed,  no  doubt,  that  these  words  always  signify  with  the  Platonists  the  descent 
of  the  soul  into  the  womb :  and  certainly  if  such  were  their  sense  in  this  place,  the 
word  dirtZMaaro  would  be  altogether  inadmissible.  For  what  sort  of  sentence 
would  this  be :  "  The  soul  descending  hither  into  the  womb,  puts  off  the  body,  which 
is  necessary  for  it  while  in  the  womb  ?"  But  conversant  as  he  is  in  other  respects  with 
Platonic  matters,  he  did  not  recollect  that  although  it  often  occurs  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  supposed  Origen  to  have  here  used  it,  it  nevertheless  not  infrequently  signi- 
fies in  the  leading  Platonic  writers, M  to  be  born,  to  begin  to  live  among  men,  to  issue 
/hwn  the  womb." 
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that  Qrigeu  takes  that  o-k^vo^  in  St.  Paul  (1  Cor,  v.  1 ), 

tie  bod j,  which  the  soul  had  before  its  terrene  nativity, 

and  which  continues  with  it  after  death;  but  in  good  men  will, 

it  last*  swperindue,  or  put  on  (without  death)  the  clothing  of 

immortality.     Neither  can  there  be  a  better  commentary  uj»on 

thia  place  of  Origen,  than  those  Excerpta  out  of  Methodius  the 

Martyr,  in  Photiue,'  though  seeming  to  be  vitiated  also ;  where, 

a*  we  conceive,  the  sense  of  Origen  and  his  followers  is  first 

Contained  in  those  words  :*  "Ertpov  to  <y*ciivo^,  teat  rou  otttivovq  fi 

tm\  tttpop  Vfitlc  <ov  1<tt\  to  ffjdjvoc,  "  That  in  St.  Paul  the 

ri  atCTivaf;  is  one  thing,  and  the  earthly  house  of  this  ctkijvgc 

her  thing ;  and  we,  that  is  our  souls*  a  third  thing,  distinct 

both/'   And  then  it  is  further  declared  in  this  that  follows: 

tijc  £wi}c  K€tTa\vUti<Tiig  tf/v  &>M*fiQpw  r^v  wpb  rtjc  apaoramwg 

tiv  €tt  kh<tw  al  4>v^al  wapa.  r»j»  SajJ,  ?ojc  av  a paKaivowotyOti rrap 

affTwrov    avaXnfiitmtv    ff)v   OlrfflV"   o&tv   ko\    artvatoptv   y*j 

$lA&VTi$  to  trtZpa   aTT£K^i/jToa3"ai  a  A  A*  tV*  nurrjj  Wjv  Aeiurijv  tjnv~ 

<(>vvtr$(it   £WjV  to  yap  otkijrttptov  to  i^  ovpavov,  o  iirivdvaaa'Sat 

imfvttovfiiv,  n  aZavaata,  "That  this  short  life  of  our  earthly 

being  destroyed,  our  soul  shall  then  have,  before  the  rcsur- 

i,  a  dwelling  from  God,  until  we  shall  at  last  receive  it 

renewed,  restored,  and  so  made  an  incorruptible  house.     Where- 

c  groan,  desirous  not  to  put  off  all  body,  but  to  put 

on  life  nr  imraortality  upon  the  body  which  we  shall  then  have. 

hat  house,  which  is  from  heaven,  that  we  desire  to  put  on, 

is  immortality.*8     Moreover,  that   the   soul   is  not   altogether 

"ted  after  death,  the  same   Origen9  endeavours  to  confirm 

*ier  from  that  of  our  Saviour  concerning  the  rich  man  and 

\\Xa  tittt  6  jto Aa£n jit I'O?  irAowtoc*  ko\   o  Iv  ttoXirotc 

i ft   irififc  ttvairavoptvozs  wpb  rrjc  trapovtrtug  tou  att>T?tpot;f 

-do  t^'  ovvrtXtfaC  rou  atuwot;,  kgI  3j0  tovto  wpb  rrjs  avaara* 

tftinc,  StSamiOhatv  fir*   tm\   vvv  *i/   ry  airuXXayy  mLpurt  ^p^rut  ifl 

$v\*h  ,f  The  rich  man  punished,  and  the  poor  man  refreshed  in 

Abraham's  bosom,  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  and  before 

the  end  of  the  world,  and    therefore  before  the  resurrection, 

plainly  teaches  that  even  now  also  after  death,  the  soul  useth  a 


«  Bfbiioth-  Cod,  224.  p.  019* 

•  TIuir  « )?iffeti  pluirtlyTin  hk  fifth  book  (p.  244):  that  there  ii  $ta$t)pA  liriytiav 

tr  ]f  lari   r&   Erijvoc,   soroXvojify^c,  cat    Scr/^ov^  tvtj   oi  forte  0t*<MW 

trrtva^ttm  fiapQvjkivot.ui}  ajrutlvvaaQtii,  dKXtl  r*jt  2iti)vn  iwtvii*0U8&a*,  **n  differ- 

etwixl  the  earthb  hou*e.  in  which  the  Xfrj)yoc  ist  thut  will  he  ditnolved;  ind  On? 

"rifvoc.  it*etf<  wherein  good  men  groan,  being  burdened,  not  that  thoy  wouh!  put  it  off, 

put  on  immortality  upon  h 

:udly  beheve  these  words  to  be  eAjdnnator?  nod  ilJiittrntive  nt 
Fof  in   them   took  a re  not  t;iid    CO  dwtll  Wfth   Mil!,  tt other)  in  n  itrtjun 

to  have  a  habitation  with  God  :  which  would  not  he  denied  mn  by  thn*o 
liti  that  scrub  on  being  rdeuaed  from  thia  enrthiy  body  are  antedated  with 
-  body  whatever. 
Photuu,  BibUoth.  cod-  924 
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bod}7."  He  thinketh  the  same  also  to  be  further  proved  from 
the  visible  apparition  of  Samuel's  ghost:  'AXXa  cat  o  Sa/iouqA 
<paiv6fj.Evo£,  wg  (ji)\6v  tcrnv  oparo?  a>i>,  TrapiaTtjatv  on  autpig 
7ripiUeiro,  "  Samuel  also  visibly  appearing  after  death,  maketH  it 
manifest  that  his  soul  was  then  clothed  with  a  body."  To  which 
he  adds  in  Photius:  To  rrjg  \f/vx*K  apa  ry  awaXXayy  etfim, 
o/ioci&c  T<\>  Tra\ti  ko\  yijivy  adfian,  &c  "That  the  exterior 
form  and  figure  of  the  soul's  body  after  death  doth  resemble  tint 
of  the  gross  terrestrial  body  here  in  this  life ;  all  the' histories 
of  apparitions  making  ghosts,  or  the  souls  of  the  dead,  to  amor 
in  the  same  form  which  their  bodies  had  before."  This,  then- 
fore,  as  was  observed,  is  that  which  Origen  understands  by  it 
afcfjvoc  in  St.  Paul ;  not  this  gross  terrestrial  body,  but  a  certaii 
middle  body  betwixt  it  and  the  heavenly,  which  the  soul  after 
death  carries  away  with  it10  Now,  this  opinion  of  the  leaned 
Origen's  was  never  reckoned  up  by  the  ancient  fathers,  or  his 
greatest  adversaries,  in  the  catalogue  of  his  errors;  nor  doei 
Methodius  the  martyr,  who  was  so  great  an  anti-Origenk, 
where  he  mentions  this  Origenic  opinion  in  Photius,  seem  to 
tax  it  otherwise  than  as  Platonical,  implying  the  soul  to  he 
incorporeal.  Methodius  himself,  on  the  contrary,  contending 
not  that  the  soul  hath  a  body  conjoined  with  it  after  death,  ui 
distinct  thing  from  it,  but  that  itself  is  a  body :  'O  dto?  p&oc 
%$trai  aow/iaroc  <5v,  a!  Si  i/w^al  awb  row  Si)fuovpyo&  kcl\  mnpic 

10  The  learned  Doctor  it  perfectly  right  in  stating  that  Origen  in  hit  expotitiot  tf 
St.  Paul's  words,  2  Cor.  ?.  1.  distinguishes  the  liriyaoQ  olxia  from  that  which  itcsfled 
OKTJvog,  and  makes  the  latter  signify  the  ethereal  body  of  the  soul,  and  the  former  the 
solid  and  mortal  body,  which  were  as  if  St.  Paul  meant  to  say,  "  We  know  that  iftba 
earthly  house,  or  earthly  body,  in  which  the  <rici)voc,  or  tabernacle,  or  vehicle  of  the 
soul  is  enclosed,  were  dissolved,  we  shall  receive  a  celestial  body."  But  this  explica- 
tion is  so  much  at  variance  with  the  apostle's  words,  and  so  forced,  and  I  may  sty 
unwarrantable,  that  it  is  surprising  that  any  one  could  be  found  to  approve  of  it  Let 
the  fourth  verse  be  compared  with  thejirti,  and  its  fallacy  will  at  once  be  apparent. 
St.  Paul  says,  ver.  4.  that  while  we  arc  U  ry  (ncr/wi,  "  in  this  tabernacle,"  we  gman, 
being  burdened ;  not  that  we  are  desirous  to  put  off  this  tabernacle,  but  rather  to  be 
clothed  upon  with  the  celestial  body  which  is  promised  to  us.  From  these  words  it  a 
evident  that  what  he  calls  <rjcr)voc,  is  a  burden  rather  than  a  comfort  to  us,  and  will 
hereafter  be  assuredly  put  off  and  abandoned.  But  how  am  these  words  be  understood 
of  that  body  of  the  soul  imagined  by  Origen  and  the  Platonists,  which  the  souls  bring 
with  them  from  heaven,  and  on  being  released  from  the  earthly  bodies  again  take 
away  with  them  ?  Can  this  body  cause  the  soul  to  groan  and  grieve  ?  Can  soab 
clothed  with  this  vehicle  or  body  in  heaven  be  said  to  be  burdened  and  pressed  down 
as  it  were  with  a  load  and  encumbrance  ?  In  short,  am  this  vehicle  be  put  off  so  that 
the  soul  should  desire  not  to  be  unclothed,  but  to  be  clothed  upon  ?  All  this  is  m«t 
true  if  we  regard  the  word  cki\voc  as  implying  this  fiail  and  miserable  mortal  body; 
which  is  unquestionably  the  case  :  but  on  the  other  hand  is  devoid  of  all  appearance 
of  truth,  if  we  suppose  it  to  signify  a  certain  middle  and  ethereal  body  of  the  soul. 
Thus  frequently  the  most  powerful  minds,  if  warped  by  a  partiality  for  pre- conceived 
opinions,  fall  into  such  interpretations  of  scripture  as  could  hardly  be  expected  even 
from  men  of  the  humblest  pretensions.  I  pans  over  the  argument  drawn  by  Origen 
from  the  example  of  Samuel's  ghost.  For  every  body  knows  that  commentators  are 
at  issue  with  each  other  on  the  nature  of  this  apparition,  and  I  have  already  stated  my 
own  views  respecting  it  in  another  place. 
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rwv  oXwv,  awfiara  votpa  virapypvaai,  ug  Xoycji  SewpriTa  juiXt} 
haKtuoa/uriVTCn,  Tavrrjv  Xa€ouo~cu  ty,v  Siarvirwcriv'  i'Stv  ku\  iv  rip 
At£y,  Kai  yXuxraav,  *a\  SatcrvXovy  kol  tcl  aXXa  /liAij  «o~ro- 
povvTCti  t\uv'  ov\  wq  atofxarog  hipov  <rvvwap\ovTO€;  avralc 
autovc;'  aXX'  or*  aural  <f>v<ru  ai  \lv\a\  vqvtoq  inroyvfAvwOiiaai 
Ttpi€\r)fiaTOt;  rpiavTm  Kara  rfiv  over  lav  virdp\ovai>  "  God  alone  is 
praised  as  incorporeal  and  invisible  ;*  but  souls  are  made  by  him 
(who  is  the  Father  of  all  things)  intellectual  bodies,  ornamentally 
branched  out  (as  it  were)  into  members  distinguishable  by  reason, 
and  having  the  same  form  and  signature  with  the  outward  body. 
Whence  it  is,  that  in  Hades  (or  hell)  we  read  of  a  tongue,  and  a 
finder,  and  other  members ;  not  as  if  there  then  were  another 
invisible  body  co-existing  with  these  souls,  but  because  the  souls 
themselves  are  in  their  own  nature  (when  stript  naked  of  all 
clothing)  according  to  their  very  essence  such."  We  say  there- 
fore, if  one  of  these  two  opinions  must  needs  be  entertained, 
that  either  the  soul  itself  is  a  body,  or  else  that  it  hath  a  body 
after  death;  the  latter  of  them,  which  was  Origen's,  ought 
certainly  much  to  be  preferred  before  the  former,  whether  held 
in  Tertullian's  sense,  that  all  substance,  and  consequently  God 
himself,  is  body ;  or  else  in  that  of  Methodius,  that  all  created 
substance  is  such,  God  alone  being  incorporeal. 

But  we  have  already  showed,  tnat  Origen  was  not  singular  in 
this  opinion,  Irenajus  before  him  having  asserted  the  same  thing, 
that  souls  after  death  arc  adapted  to  certain  bodies  (where  the 
Word  in  the  Greek  probably  was  irpoaawTovrai),  which  have  the 
same  character  with  these  terrestrial  ones;2  and  Philopcnus 
after  him,  who  was  no  Pagan,  but  a  Christian  philosopher,  dog- 
matizing in  like  manner.  We  might  here  add,  that  Johannes 
Thessalonicensis,  in  that  dialogue  of  his,  read  in  the  seventh 
Synod,3  seemeth  to  have  been  of  the  same  persuasion  also,  when 
he  affirmeth  of  souls,  as  well  as  angels  and  demons,  that  they 
were  opaSivrtg  napa  nXuovwv  atcrSr/rwc  wXeovaKig,  re(J  tiSti  run* 
oiKtiwv  avrwv  crwfiarwv,  "  often  seen  by  many  sensibly,  in  the 

1  [Archelaus  in  like  manner  asserts  that  God  alone  is  invisible,  Acta  Depp,  cum 
Manetc,  p.  54.  55.  ed.  Znccagn.] 

*  We  have  already  shown  on  sect.  27.  that  Dr.  Cud  worth  is  mistaken  in  respect  to 
Irenaws.     The  passages  of  Philoponus  are  quoted  above. 

3  See  Concilior.  Joann.  Harduini.  torn.  4.  p.  293.  294.  Joannes  Thessalonicensis  is 
again  erroneously  classed  among  those  who  held  human  minds  and  angels  to  consist  of 
two  parts,  soul  and  body.  His  opinion  was  rather  that  they  are  both  wholly  corporeal, 
as  is  manifest  from  the  following  passage  of  his:  Ei  H  trov  cl'potc.  dtrw^ciTOVQ  KaXov- 
fitvovc  rove  ayyiAovc,  rf  if/vxdc,  wc  /ii)  ui'rac  Ik  rijc  *iyijii£««c  rwv  vXtKtov  Tioaa- 
pwv  (rroixfifcrv  ical  roiavra  owfiara  rrax^a  ical  avTirvTca,  diet  17/mc  iripiKiifitda, 
*•  Moreover  if  you  any  where  find  the  angels  or  human  souls  called  incorporeal,  know 
that  they  are  so  called  as  not  consisting  of  a  commixture  of  the  four  material  elements, 
or  being  gross  bodies  similar  to  those  with  which  we  are  invested."  He  does  not  say 
that  they  are  endowed  with  bodies,  but  that  they  are  bodies,  although  not  such  as  our 
own  perishable  ones.  And  he  previously  asserts  this  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
catholic  church  :  an  assertion  in  which  the  council  found  nothing  to  reprehend. 
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form  of  their  own  bodies."  However,  it  is  a  thing  wtndi 
Psellus  took  for  granted,  where,  speaking  of  devils  inwmitring 
their  temptations  into  men's  souls,  by  affecting  immediately  the 
phantastio  spirit,  he  writeth  after  this  manner:0  fO  iiym, 
w6ppwSev  fitv  &v,  l<T\vpOT(pag  StTnu  Kpavy^c,  iy\ov  foy**6ptmc* 
f 2c  to  tov  atcovovroc  ovc  yfttSvptZ+nr  uiroaWvtt  *  col  ct  ivBjv  m 
ovvtyybrai  wvtvpaTt  Tijg  u/vvirc*  6v$fv&c  w.i&43i|  Mfm^iiX 
Hv  6  Kara  /3o6Aifc?tv  Xtfyoc  a$6+y  iceXfi&ft/  vp&C  r&  &X^mm 
iyytv6/uvog9  &  faai  xqv  rdig  rpv^alg  IfyofowQ  rw  vwp&rwv  iW 
Koi  yap  Kai  ravrag  airA  fcroc  ofjukdv  aAA^Xocc,  **  When  008  UB 
speaks  to  another  from  afar  ott,  he  must  (if  l#  would  be  head) 
make  a  loud  cry  or  noise ;  whereas,  if  he  stood  near  to  him,  h 
might  softly  whisper  into  his  ear.  But  could  he  immediitdf 
approach  to  the  spirit  (or  subtle  body  of  the  soul},  he  show 
not  then  need  so  much  as  to  make  a  whisper,  but  might  akodf 
and  without  noise,  communicate  whatsoever  thoughts  of  hi  owi 
to  him,  by  motions  made  thereupon.  And  this  is  said  to  be  tk 
way  that  souls,  going  out  of  these  bodies,  convene  together; 
they  communicating  their  thoughts  to  one  another  without  m 
noise."  For  Psellus  here  plainly  supposeth  souls  after  desffl 
to  have  irvtvfia,  that  is,  a  certain  subtle  body,  adhering  to  them, 
by  motions  upon  which  they  may  silently  converse  with  each 
other.4  It  is  true  indeed,  that  St.  Austin,!  in  his  twelfth  book 
De  Genesi  ad  Literam,  does  not  himself  close  with  this  opinion, 
of  the  soul's  having  a  body  after  death,  but  much  less  of  its 
being  a  body :  nevertheless  does  he  seem  to  leave  every  man  to 
his  own  liberty  therein,  in  these  words :  "  Si  autem  qu&ritor, 
dum  anima  de  corpore  exierit,  utrum  ad  aliqua  loca  corponb 
feratur,  an  ad  incorporalia  corporalibus  similia ;  an  vero  nee  id 
ipsa,  Bed  ad  illud,  quod  et  corporibus  et  similitudinibus  corporam 
est  excellentius ;  citd  quidem  responderim ;  ad  corporalia  loot 

•  Page  94.     [Page  72.] 

4  The  learned  Doctor,  I  fancy,  makes  Psellus  wiser  than  he  really  was;  it  bang 
evident  from  the  whole  of  the  dialogue  from  which  these  words  are  taken,  that  be  Ad 
not  regard  the  soul  as  a  simple  nature  clothed  with  a  subtle  body,  but  imagined  it  to  be 
wholly  corporeal,  and  consisting  of  a  most  subtle  matter.  Certainly  the  passage  here 
quoted  will  never  induce  me  to  forego  this  opinion,  which  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
his  crude  and  clumsy  philosophy.  He  attributes  a  certain  irvtvpa  to  the  soul :  bat  be 
does  not  understand  a  subtle  body  by  this  term,  as  the  Platonists  sometimes  da  Whst 
his  wvtvfia  means,  is  evident  from  the  preceding,  where  be  says  of  demons  that  they 
rtf'iv  4/uy  favraimKiji  II N BY7 M  ATI  auvtyylecu,  u  approach  to  the  fantastic  or 
imaginative  tpirii  which  is  in  us."  Of  this  irvivpa  Psellus  is  speaking  when  be  after- 
wards adds,  that  he  "  who  could  approach  to  the  spirit  of  the  soul,  might  silently  com- 
municate his  own  thoughts  to  the  mind,"  The  meaning  of  which  words  is  this :  If  say 
one  could  reach  the  imagination  of  another  br  his  spirit,  and  as  it  were  immediate^ 
approach  it,  he  would  be  able  to  reveal  his  thoughts  to  him  without  language.  To 
which  he  subjoins,  that  according  to  the  vulgar  belief  spirits  separated  from  body  ate 
endowed  with  that  faculty  of  affecting  one  another  in  this  way,  and  of  exciting  the 
imagination  of  other  spirits  without  the  intervention  of  any  thing  else.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  passage  therefore  about  the  body  of  souls. 

f  De  Genesi  ad  Literam,  cap.  82.    [Page  239.  torn.  3.  opp.j 
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earn  vel  non  ferri  nisi  cum  aliquo  corpore,  vel  non  localiter  ferri. 
Jam  utrum  habeat  aliquod  corpus,  ostendat,  qui  potest;  ego 
antem  non  puto.  Spiritalem  enim  arbitror  esse,  non  corporaleni ; 
ad  spiritalia  vero  pro  mentis  fertur,  aut  ad  loca  poenalia  similia 
oorporibus,  "  But  if  it  be  demanded,  when  the  soul  goes  out  of 
this  body,  whether  it  be  carried  into  any  corporal  places,  or  to 
incorporate  like  to  corporals,  or  else  to  neither,  but  to  that 
which  is  more  excellent  than  both  bodies,  and  the  likenesses  of 
bodies  ?  the  answer  is  ready ;  that  it  cannot  be  carried  to  cor- 

Sural  places,  or  not  locally  carried  any  whither,  without  a  body. 
ow  whether  the  soul  have  some  body,  when  it  goes  out  of  this 
body,  let  them,  that  can,  show :  but,  for  my  part,  I  think  other- 
-wise.  For  I  suppose  the  soul  to  be  spiritual,  and  not  corporal; 
and  that,  after  death,  it  is  either  carried  to  spiritual  things,  or 
else  to  penal  places,  like  to  bodies,  such  as  have  been  represented 
to  some  in  extasies,"  &c  Where  St  Austin  himself  seems  to 
think  the  punishment  of  souls,  after  death,  and  before  the  resur- 
rection, to  be  fantastical,  or  only  in  imagination :  whereas  there 
could  not  be  then  so  much  as  fantastic  punishments  neither,  nor 
■ny  imagination  at  all  in  souls,  without  a  body,  if  that  doctrine 
of  Aristotle's9  be  true,  that  fancy  or  imagination  is  nothing  else 
but  a  weaker  sense ;  that  is,  a  thing  which  results  from  a  com- 
plication of  soul  and  body  both  together.  But  it  is  observable, 
that  in  the  fore-cited  place  that,  which  St.  Austin  chiefly 
opposed,  was  the  soul's  being  a  body,  as  Tertullian,  Methodius, 
ana  others  had  asserted ;  but  as  for  its  having  a  body,  he  saith 
only  this,  ostendat  qui  potest,  "  let  him  that  can  show  it ;"  he 
granting,  in  the  mean  time,  that  the  soul  cannot  be  locally  car- 
ried any  whither  at  all  after  death,  nor  indeed  be  in  any  place 
without  a  body.  However,  the  same  St  Austin,  as  he  else- 
where condemneth  the  opinion  of  those  who  would  take  the  fire 
of  hell  metaphorically,  acknowledging  it  to  be  real  or  corporeal ; 
so  does  he  somewhere  think  it  not  improbable,  but  after  death, 
and  before  the  resurrection,  the  souls  of  men  may  suffer  from  a 
certain  fire,  for  the  consuming  and  burning  up  of  their  dross  :* 
Post  istius  sand  corporis  mortem,  donee  ad  ilium  veniatur,  qui 
post  resurrectionem  corporum  futurus  est  damnationis  et  remu- 
nerationis  ultimus  dies;  si  hoc  temporis  intervallo,  ejusmodi 
ignem  dicuntur  perpeti,  quern  non  sentiant  illi,  qui  non  habuerint 
tales  mores  et  amores  in  hujus  corporis  vitfi,  ut  coram*  ligna,  et 
foSbum,  et  stipula  oonsumantur ;  .  alii  vero  sentiunt,  qui  ejus- 
modi secum  «dificia  portaverunt,  &c  non  redarguo,  quia  forsitan 
verum  est,  "  If  in  this  interval  of  time,  betwixt  the  death  of  the 
body  and  the  resurrection  or  day  of  judgment,  the  souls  of  the 
dead  be  said  to  suffer  such  a  fire  as  can  do  no  execution  upon 

•  Do  AnimQ,  lib.  3.  cap.  9.  p.  53.  &c  torn.  2.  opp. 

•  De  Civ.  Dei.  lib.  21.  cap.  26      [Sect.  4.  p.  490.  torn.  7.  opp.] 
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those  who  have  no  wood,  hay,  nor  stubble  to  burn  up,  but  shall 
be  felt  by  such  as  have  made  such  buildings  or  superstructures, 
&c.,  I  reprehend  it  not,  because  perhaps  it  is  true."  The  opinion 
here  mentioned  is  thus  expressed  by  Origen,*  in  Jus  fifth  book 
against  Celsus,  which  very  place  St  Austin0  seems  to  have  lad 
respect  to:  Ov  <rvvtSwv  on  <5<ncep  'EAAtjviuv  rtaiv  E8o£c,  to  rip 
Kduapmov  liraytrai  rqJ  iccf  crftoj'  ukoc  8*  &ri  ical  iieacrny  tgJv  Sco^Im* 
rijc  Sta  tov  woo?  Sficifc  Kafovroc  ftiv  leal  ov  Karoieafovroc  rode  pi 
i\ovrae  v\t)v  oco/Lilvi}v  ava\ve<r$at  vk  ixttvov  tov  irvpdc'  Kafovro? 
8t  Kal  KarcucafoiTo?  rove  iv  ry  Sia  tS>v  xpaEfwv  icai  A£ywv  xal 
vonjiarcoi/  Tpoirucwc  Xtyoptvy  oueo8o/iy  ^vXa,  Y(Jprov,  $  KaAapjv 
ocfcoSo/Lcy/cravrac,  "Celsus  did  not  understand  that  this  fire,  as 
well  according  to  the  Hebrews  and  Christians,  as  to  some  of  the 
Greeks,  will  be  purgatory  to  the  world ;  as  also  to  every  one  of 
those  persons  who  stand  in  need  of  such  punishment  and  remedy 
by  fire :  which  fire  can  do  no  execution  upon  those  who  have  no 
combustible  matter  in  them,  but  will  be  felt  by  such  as  in  the 
moral  structure  of  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  have  brik 
up  wood,  hay,  and  stubble.  Now  since  souls  cannot  safe 
from  fire,  nor  any  thing  else  in  way  of  sense  and  pain,  without 
being  vitally  united  to  some  body,  we  may  conclude,  that  St 
Austin,  when  he  wrote  this,  was  not  altogether  abhorrent  from 
souls  having  bodies  after  death.7 

Hitherto  have  wc  declared  how  the  ancient  assertors  of  incor- 
poreal substance,  as  unextended,  did  repel  the  assaults  of  Athe- 

•  Contra  Celsus,  lib.  h.  p.  240. 

0  I  cannot  agree  with  the  learned  Doctor,  who  here  confounds  two  opinions  totally  re- 
mote and  distinct  from  each  other.  Origen,  in  the  passage  quoted,  is  speaking  of  the  fire 
which  will  consume  this  world,  and  every  thing  therein,  at  the  last  day,  and  tell*  ui 
that  this  fire  according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  will  also  serve  as  a  purgatory  to  persow 
not  yet  sufficiently  healed  and  purged  from  their  vices,  so  that  they  may  enter  the 
heavenly  mansion  entirely  pure  and  spotless.  For  most  of  the  ancient  Christitn 
fathers  believed  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  all  men  will  be  destroyed  by  the  fire  that 
extinguishes  the  world,  hut  that  the  good  will  be  purified  by  the  same  fire,  and  freed 
from  all  remaining  stains  of  former  vices:  which  learned  men  have  long  since 
proved  from  numerous  testimonies  of  theirs.  See  Joh.  Dallteus,  De  Vero  Usu  Patrum, 
lib.  2.  cap.  4.  p.  292.  and  others.  This  opinion  Origen  is  expressing  in  the  words 
quoted.  Consult  Pet.  Dan.  Huet,  in  his  Origeniana,  lib.  2.  quest.  11.  p.  139.  &c. 
who  discourses  upon  this  dogma  with  great  copiousness  and  erudition.  Nor  is  Origen 
mistaken  in  saying  that  this  opinion  was  entertained  by  some  of  the  Greeks  and 
Hebrews  prior  to  the  timeof  our  Saviour :  for  that  the  Platonists  and  Hebrews  were  not 
altogether  opposed  to  it,  has  been  shown  not  long  ago  by  the  erudite  J.  Eisner,  Obser- 
vat.  in  Novum  Testam.  torn.  2.  p.  70.  &c.  But  this  dogma  has  scarcely  any  thing 
in  common  with  the  one  that  St.  Augustine  says  he  is  not  altogether  disposed  to  reject; 
which  brings  us  much  nearer  to  the  purgatorial  fire  as  they  call  it,  and  maintains  that 
souls  are  tormented  and  purified  by  a  certain  fire  in  the  interval  between  death  and  the 
resurrection  or  day  of  judgment. 

7  Let  us  confess  the  truth  rather,  and  say  that  in  his  precepts  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soul  and  angels,  and  upon  the  punishments  of  hell  and  other  doctrines  connected  there- 
with, as  well  as  in  many  other  matters,  St.  Augustine  is  any  thing  but  consistent  with 
himself,  and  being  uncertain  what  course  to  follow  sometimes  inclines  to  one  and  some- 
times to  another  opinion;  nor  does  he  always  reflect  upon  the  inferences  deduciblc 
from  the  various  dogmas  he  upholds. 
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iits  and  Corporealisfs,  made  against  it ;  hut  especially  how  they 
quitted  themselves  of  that  absurdity*  of  the  illocallty  and  immo- 
lated spirits,  by  supposing  them  always  to  be 
vitally  muted  to  gome  bodies,  and  consequent^  by  the  locality 
»f  those  their  respective  bodies,  determined  to  here  and  there; 
"fin £  to  that  of  Origen  ;*  'H  fax**  W^v  Sfrrac  <rw^aTot  2<a 
roc  roirijcdc  jJ£ra£aVi<e,  "  Our  soul  stands  in  need  of  a  body  in 
order  t*>  local  motions, "  We  shall  in  the  next  place  declare 
what  grounds  of  reason  there  were,  which  induced  those  ancients 
assert  and  maintain  a  thing  so  repugnant  to  sense  and 
nation,  and  consequently  to  all  vulgar  apprehension,  as  a 
u  balance  in  itself  unex tended,  indistant,  and  indivisible,  or 
devoid  of  magnitude  and  parts*  Wherein  we  shall  only  repre- 
feot  the  sense  of  these  ancient  Incorporcalists,  so  far  as  we  can, 
la  the  best  advantage,  in  order  to  their  vindication  against 
Atheists  and  Materialists;  ourselves  in  the  mean  time  not 
Merlin g  any  thing,  but  leaving  every  one,  that  can,  to  make 
his  own  judgment;  and  so  either  to  close  with  this,  or  that 
following  hypothesis,  of  extended  ineorporeals. 
Now  it  is  here  observable,  that  it  was  a  thing  formerly  taken 
ranted  on  both  sides,  as  well  by  the  assertors  as  the  deniers 
[>f  incorporeal  substance,  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  extension 
1  v  ;  and  consequently,  that  whatsoever  hath  magnitude  and 
or  one  thing  without  another,  is  not  only  intellectually 
ad  logically,  but  also  really  and  physically  divisible  or  dis- 
cerpible*  as  likewise  antitypous  and  impenetrable;  so  that  it 
cannot  co-exist  with  a  body  in  the  same  place :  from  whence  it 
follows,  that  whatsoever  arguments  do  evince  that  there  is  some 
other  substance  besides  body,  the  same  do  therefore  demonstrate, 
according  to  the  sense  of  these  ancients  (as  well  Co rpo realists  as 
Incorporeal ists)j  that  there  is  something  unextended,  it  being 
supposed  by  them,  both  alike,  that  whatsoever  is  extended,  is 

I  body,  Nevertheless  we  shall  here  principally  propound  such 
considerations  of  theirs  as  tend  directly  to  prove  that  there  is 
thing  un extended ly  incorporeal ;  and  that  an  unextended 
Deity  IB  no  impossible  idea;  to  wit,  from  hence,  because  there 
is  something  no ex  tended  even  in  our  very  selves.  Where,  not 
to  repeat  the  forementioned  ratiocination  of  Simplicius,  that 
whatsoever  can  act  and  reflect  upon  its  whole  self,  cannot  pos- 
v  be  extended,  nor  have  parte  distant  from  one  another; 


•  Contra  Celmis,  lib,  5*  p.  244* 

•  In  thii  Dr,  Cudworth  acts  wiaely.  For  at  that  time,  ai  at  the  present  day,  pbito- 
iophera  of  tlie  highest  eminence,  both  in  England  and  other  countries,  were  disputing 
with  each  other  upon  the  subject.     [Dr.  Clarke  defends  the  extension  erf  the  Deity, 

he  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  p,  247.  *248.     See  alao  Beaniobre  Hist,  du 
Ifaftfcfe.  p«  484J 

<L.    Ill-  C  C 
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Plotinus  6rst  argues  after  this  manner  :*  Tt'  ratwv  f{)irnvaivt  o* 
rtfv  \f/V)(TJV  iTWfiQ  zivnt  Aiyovrt£»  trpCtrov  fiiv  Wlpt    f kqgtqu  fiifmvr 
ri}c  \pv\ri^  rijs  iv  Tt{>  avrff  awfittTU  ir^rt^Qp  tKa&ruv  i^v^r/i'*  wo 
ierrl  teal  -q  6Xn  -   ko\   iraAiv  rov  fitpavt;   ra  pipo?  5   ovQtv  upn  t& 
fiiytOog  <rovf6<iAX*rQ  ry  ovviq  aiirijc*  mi  trot   ten  yt  woaav  tivqq 
ovrof  oAAd  cat  oXav  iroXAii^t  6>tp  <r«y«aat  irti/>urai  aStwtrw. 
iv  irAcftxrt  to  uko  SAqv  eli/ai,  k«i  rw  /lEpo?  owtp  to  oAov  tnrap- 
X*W  it  $4  fcaffroi/  t<uv  pfouy,  oi  ^wytiv  ^i|<to v<rivf  iZ  i^i\v9 
ypvxn  avToic  v-trap^u,  "What  then  will  they  say,  who  cootend 
that  the  soul  ia  a  body  (or  extended)  whether  or  no  will  tk-j 
grant  concerning  every  part  of  the  soul  in  the  same  body  {aa 
that  of  it  which  is  in  the  foot,  and  that  in  the  hand,  and  that  in 
the  brain,  &c*),  and  again  every  part  of  those  parts,  that  each  of 
them  is  soul,  such  as  the  whole  ?     If  this  be  consented  to,  then 
it  is  plain  that  magnitude,  or  such  a  quantity,  would  confer 
nothing  at  all  to  the  essence  of  the  soul,  as  it  would  do  were  it 
an  extended  thing ;  but  the  whole  would  be  in  many  parte  or 
places,  which  is  a  thing  that  cannot  possibly  belong  to  body; 
that  the  same  whole  should  be  in  more,  and  that  a  part  should 
be  what  the  whole  h.     But  if  they  will  not  grant  every  jtart  of 
their  extended  soul  to  be  soul,  then,  according  to  them,  must  the 
soul  be  made  up,  and  compounded  of  soulless  things."    Which 
argument  is  elsewhere  thus  propounded  by  him  :9  Ei  Si  aoaorov 
%(vrjv  t\oi,  Kal   iv   apKU'  ti  Si  ftqScvoc  airrwv  ^anjv  i\ovrog  i 
trvvoSog  TTHTofnKE  £wi}v,  aroirov*  paWov  Si  aSvvarov  avpfopiptv 
aai/uaraiy  £a>rjv  lpyaZ,taQaiy  koI  vovv  yevvqv  ra  avoirra,  "  If  every 
one  of  the  parts  of  this  extended  soul  or  mind  have  life  in  it, 
then  would  any  one  of  them  alone  be  sufficient.     But  to  say, 
that  though  none  of  the  parts  alone  have  life  in  them,  yet  toe 
conjunction  of  them  altogether  maketh  life,  is  absurd ;  it  being 
impossible  that  life  and  soul  should  result  from  a  congeries  of 
lifeless  and  soulless  things,  or  that  mindless  things  put  together 
should  beget  mind."     The  sum  of  this  argumentation  is  this, 
that  either  every  part  of  an  extended  soul  is  soul,  and  of  an 
extended  mind,  mind ;  or  not.     Now  if  no  part  of  a  soul,  as 
supposed  to  be  extended  alone,  be  soul,  or  have  life  and  mind  in 
it,  then  is  it  certain  that  the  whole,  resulting  from  all  the  parts, 
could  have  no  life  or  mind,  because  nothing  can  f  causally)  come 
from  nothing.     It  is  true  indeed,  that  corporeal  qualities  and 
forms,  according  to  the  atomic  physiology,  result  from  a  com- 
position and  contexture  of  atoms  or  parts,  each  of  which,  taken 
alone  by  themselves,  have  nothing  of  that  quality  or  form  in 
them: 

*  Page  460.     [Ennead  4.  lib.  7.  cap.  5.] 

9  The  learned  Doctor  slightly  varies  the  order  of  Plotinus'  words*    For  those  which 

are  here  placed  at  the  beginning :  ti  til dpicii  stand  after  &towoi  in  Plotinus. 

t  Ennead  4.  lib.  7.  cap.  2.    [Page  457.] 
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Ne  ex  albk  alba  ream; 
Ant  aa,  qua  nigrant,  nigro  de  aemine  nata,10 

9€  You  are  not  to  think,  that  white  things  are  made  out  of  white 
principles,  nor  black  things  out  of  black ;"  but  the  reason  of  the 
difference  here  is  plain,  because  these  qualities  and  forms  are  not 
entities  really  distinct  from  the  magnitude,  figure,  site,  and 
motion  of  parts,  but  only  such  a  composition  of  them  as  cause 
different  fancies  in  us;  but  life  and  understanding,  soul  and 
mind,  are  entities  really  distant  from  magnitude,  figure,  site,  and 
motion  of  parts ;  they  are  neither  mere  fancies,  nor  syllables  of 
things,  but  simple  and  uncompounded  realities.  But  if  every 
supposed  part  or  a  soul  be  soul,  and  of  a  mind,  mind,  then  would 
all  the  rest  of  it  besides  any  one  part  be  superfluous ;  or  indeed 
every  supposed  part  thereof  would  be  the  same  with  the  whole : 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  it  could  not  be  extended,  or  have 
any  real  parts  at  all,  since  no  part  of  an  extended  thing  can 
possibly  be  the  same  with  the  whole. 

Again,  the  same  philosopher  endeavours  further  to  prove,  that 
the  human  soul  itself  is  unextended  and  indivisible,  from  its 
energies  and  operations,  and  that  as  well  those  of  sensation  as  of 
intellection.  First,  therefore,  from  external  sensations,  he  rea- 
sons in  this  manner  :*  Ecrt  ulXXu  alo8avia$al  tivoq  tv  avrb  Su 
tlvai,  icai  ry  avry  iravr&c  aiTcAa/j€avs9&cu*  Kai  tl  Sta  woWiov 
alaSirrnplwv  w\du>  ra  &<n6vra,  rj  noXXal  wtrii  Jv  iro/orijTfc,  icav  Si 
iv&C  iroucfAov,  olov  trp6<Twirov'  ov  yap  oXXo  /ilv  pcvoc  SXXo  Si 
6f$a\fA<iv,  iWik  ravrbv  &/jou  wavrufv*  Kai  u  to  /lcIv  St*  6upanov 
to  &  Si  a*o»ic,  Iv  ti  Su  flvcu  tig  8  AfiQW  r)  wto?  av  ciiroi  Sri 
Irtpa  tovtoj  /irj  tic  ro  avrb  b/iov  tCjv  alo&^crcuv  1\§6vtwv,  "  That 
which  perceiveth  in  us  must  of  necessity  be  one  thing,  and  by 
one  and  the  same  indivisible  perceive  all ;  and  that,  whether  they 
be  more  things,  entering  through  several  organs  of  sense,  as  the 
many  qualities  of  one  substance,  or  one  various  and  multiform 
thing,  entering  through  the  same  organ,  as  the  countenance  or 
picture  of  a  man.  For  it  is  not  one  thing  in  us  that  perceives 
the  nose,  another  thing  the  eye*,  and  another  thing  the  mouth ; 
but  it  is  one  and  the  self-same  thing  that  perceiveth  alL  And 
when  one  thing  enters  through  the  eye,  another  through  the  ear, 
these  also  must  of  necessity  come  all  at  last  to  one  indivisible,  or 
eke  they  could  not  be  compared  together,  nor  one  of  them 
affirmed  to  be  different  from  another ;  the  several  sentiments  of 
them  meeting  .nowhere  together  in  one.  He  concludes  therefore, 
that  this  one  thing  in  us  that  sensibly  perceives  all  things,  may 
be  resembled  to  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  the  several  senses  to 
lines  drawn  from  the  circumference,  which  all  meet  in  that  one 

*  Lucretius,  Da  Return  Natura,  lib.  2.  Tar.  730.  732.  p.  390. 

•  Page  461.    [Cap.  VI.] 
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centre.     Wherefore  that    which  perceives   and   apprehends  i!l 
things  in  us  must  needs  he  reallv  one  and  the  very  same ;  that 
is,  unextended  and  indivisible,"     Which  argument  is  yet  further 
pursued  by  him,  more  particularly  thus :  "If  that  which  sensibly 
perceiveth  in  us  be  extended,  so  as  to  have  distant  parti  one 
without  another,  then  one  of  these  three  things  must  needa  be 
affirmed,  that  either  every  part  of  this  extended  substance  of  the 
soul  perceives  a  part  of  the  object  only,  or  every  part  of  it  the 
whole  object,  or  else  all  comes  to  some  one  point,  which  alone 
perceives  both  the  several  parts  of  the  object  and  the  whole,  all 
the   other  being    but   as  circumferential   lines  leading  to  thk 
centre."     Xow  of  the  former  of  these  three,  Plot  in  us  thus:  Me- 
yl$u  ovrt    TovTtyi    ZvtifttfAZoiTO   av*  war*   aXXo  aAAou  fupoc,  jmu 
/ut|Siva  rifiwv  oXov  rov  maStf-ov  avriXtiypiv  t\tiv'  w&t*  tp1  uv  t\  iyw 
plv  aXAoV  air  Si   aWov  tnvSoiv,  "  If  the  soul  be  a  magnitude, 
then  must  it  be  divided  together  with  the  sensible  object,  so  that 
one  part  of  the  eoul  must  perceive  one  part  of  the  object,  and 
another,  another;  and  nothing  in  it,  the  whole  sensible:  just  at 
if  I  should  have  the  sense  of  one  thing,  and  you  of  another.* 
Whereas  it  is  plain  by  our  internal  sense,  that  it  is  one  and  the 
self-same  thing  in  us,  which  perceives  both  the  parts  and  the 
whole.     And  of  the  second  he  writeth  in  this  manner :  Ei  & 
briovv  wavrbc  ala^atrai'   tig   anetpa    SiaiptiaSat    rov  firy&ouc 
7T€0vicoYoc>  inrtipovs  icai  a\<sOr\<jtit;  Ka§*  ?ica<rrov  atcrSijrov  ovpfiriot' 
rai  ylyvtoSai  £ica<rr<t>  olov  rov  avrov  awdpovg  iv  t<£  -qytpovovvn 
r\iitov  (tKovac,  "  But  if  every  part  of  the  extended  soul  perceive 
the  whole  sensible  object,  since  magnitude  is  infinitely  divisible, 
there  must  be  in  every  man  infinite  sensations  and  images  of  one 
and  the  same  object."     Whereas  we  are  intimately  conscious  to 
ourselves,  that  we  have  but  only  one  sensation  of  one  object  at 
the  same  time.     And  as  for  the  third  and  last  part  of  this  dis- 
junction, that  what  sensibly  perceives  in  every  one,  is  but  one 
single  point,  either  mathematical  or  physical ;  it  is  certain,  first, 
that  a  mathematical  point,  having  neither  longitude,  latitude, 
nor  profundity,  is  no  body  nor  substance,  but  only  a  notion  of 
our  own  mind,  or  a  mode  of  conceiving  in  us.     And  then,  as  for 
a  physical  point  or  minimum,  a  body  so  little  that  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  less,  Plot  in  us  asserting  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
body,  here  explodes  the  thing  itself.     However  he  further  inti- 
mates, that  if  there  were  any  such  physical  minimum,  or  abso- 
lutely least  body  or  extensum,  this  could  not  possibly  receive 
upon  it  a  distinct  representation  and  delineation  of  all  the  several 
parts  of  a  whole  visible  object  at  once,  as  of  the  eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  &c,  in  a  man's  face  or  picture,  or  of  the  particularities 

1  Theee  words  are  not  joined  with  the  preceding  ones  in  Plotinus,  as  here,  but  stand 
at  some  distance  before  them. 
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art  edifice ;  nor  could  such  a  parvitude  or  atom  as  this  he  the 
cause  af  all  animal  motions.     And  this  was  one  of  AristotleV 
mments,  whereby  he  would  prove  unextended  incorporeal : 
ac  tw  isptpH  to  iizpttTTtjit :  "If  the  soul  were  indivisible  as  a 
int,  how  could  it  perceive  that  which  is  divisible  ?"  that  is, 
ko  notice  of  nil  the  distinct  paste  of  an  extended  object,  and 
have   a  description  of  the  whole  of  them  at  once  ujmjii  it 
The  sum  of  the  whole  argumentation  u  this,  that  if  the  soul  be 
an  extended  substances  then  must  it  of  necessity  be  either  a  phy- 
d  point  or  minimum,  the  least  extensuin,  that  can  possibly  be 
there  be  anv  such  least,  and  body  or  extension  be  not  in  finitely 
visible),  or  else  It  must  consist  of  more  such  physical  points, 
oined  together.    As  for  the  former  of  these,  it  hath  been  already 
declared  to  be  impossible,  that  one  single  atom,  or  small  est  point 
I  tension,  should  be.  able  distinctly  to  perceive  all  the  variety 
things :  to  which  might  be  added,  that  to  suppose  every  soul 
to  be  but  one  physical  minimum,  or  smallest  extensum,  is  to 
gueh  an  essential  difference  in  matter  or  extension,  as  that 
the  points  thereof  should  be  naturally  tie  void  of  all  life, 
use,  and   understanding,  and   others  again  naturally  sensitive 
*  rational.     Which  absurdity,  though  it  should  be  admitted, 
et  would  it  be  utterly  inconceivable,  how  there  should  come  to 
one  such  sensitive  and  rational  atom  in  every  man  and  no 
ore,  and  how  this  should  constantly  remain  the  same,  from 
afancy  to  old  age,  whilst  other  parts  of  matter  transpire  perpe- 
tually.    But  ae  for  the  latter*  if  souls  be  extended  substances, 
ting  of  more  points,  one  without  another,  all  concurring  in 
ion  ;  then  must  every  one  of  those  points  either  pet- 
point  and  part  of  the  object  only,   or  else  the  whole. 
ft  if  every  point  of  the  extended  soul  perceive  only  a  point 
the  object,  then  is  there  no  one  thing  in  us  that  perceives  the 
bole,   or   which  can  compare  one  part  with  another.     But  if 
int  of  the  extended  soul  perceive  the  whole  object  at 
ig  of  umay  parts,  then  would  there  be  innumerable 
ttioDfl  ox  the  same  object  in  every  sensation;  as  many  as 
B  are  points  in   the  extended  soul.     And  from  both  those 
ppositiona,  it  would  alike  follow,  thut  no  mint  is  one  single 
percipient  or  person,  but  that  there  are   innumerable  distinct 
ipients  and  persons  in  every  man.     Neither  can  there  be  any 
supposition  made,  besides  those  three  forementioned ;  as, 
it  the   whole  extended  soul  should  perceive  both  the  whole 
risible  object,  and  all  its  several  parts,  no  part  of  this  soul  in 
it   time  having  any  perception  at  all  by  itself;  because 
ile  of  an  extended  being  is  nothing  but  all  the  parts  t 
gather]  and  if  none  of  those  parts  have  any  life,  sense,  or 
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perception  in  them,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  so j  is 
the  whole.  But,  in  very  truth,  to  say  that  the  whole  soul  per- 
ceiveth  all,  and  no  part  of  it  any  thing,  is  to  acknowledge  k 
not  to  be  extended,  but  to  be  indivisible,  which  is  the  thing  that 
Plotinus  contends  for. 

And  that  philosopher  here  further  insists  upon  internal  sens* 
tions  also,  and  that  <xvfxv&$ua,  tor  &poir<&tta,  thai  "sympathy," 
or  "  homopathy,"  which  is  in  all  annuals,  to  the  same  purpose :  it 
being  one  and  the  same  thing  in  them,  which  perceives  pain,  m 
the  most  distant  extremities  of  the  body,  as  in  die  sole  of  the 
foot,  and  in  the  crown  of  the  head ;  and  which  mores  one  part 
to  succour  and  relieve  another  labouring  under  it,  which  could 
not  possibly  be  by  traduction  of  all  to  one  physical  point,  as  the 
centre,  for  divers  reasons.*  EI  rotwv  icari  Sta&xrtv  ovg  oKm 
tijv  at<r&i)9tv  tov  toioOtov  ytyvtabui,  ui)  &  trw/jutroe  iywow  otaft 
aXXou  in&6vrog9  £XXo  yvCxriv  f  Xitv  (^avT^  J&p  p*yt&o»C  *&  P&* 
aXXo,  to  Si  aXXo  tori)  Set  roiovrov  rtdtedai  ro  madap6finro¥, 
olov  vavrayov  avrov  lavrcp  ro  avrb  ilvaf  rovro  &  fiXAy  riyi  rw 
SvTtuv  t)  tHofian  iroiuv  w/tKxrfcci,  "  Since  therefore  these  sympa- 
thetic senses  cannot  possibly  be  made  by  traduction  at  last  to 
one  thing ;  and  body  being  bulky  or  out-swelling  extension,  one 
part  thereof  suffering,  another  cannot  perceive  it  (for  in  all  mag- 
nitude, this  is  one  thing,  and  that  another),  it  followeth,  that 
what  perceives  in  us  must  be  every  where,  and  in  all  the  parts 
of  the  body,  one  and  the  same  thing  with  itself.  Which  there- 
fore cannot  be  itself  body,  but  must  of  necessity  be  some  other 
entity  or  substance  incorporeal."  The  conclusion  is,  that  in  men 
and  animals  there  is  one  thing  indivisibly  the  same,  that  com- 
prehendeth  the  whole  outside  of  them,  perceiveth  both  the  parts 
and  the  whole  of  sensible  objects,  and  all  transmitted  through 
several  senses,  sympathized  with  all  the  distant  parts  of  the 
body,  and  acteth  entirely  upon  all.  And  this  is  properly  called, 
"I  myself,"  not  the  extended  bulk  of  the  body,  which  is*  not  one 
but  many  substances,  but  an  unextended  and  indivisible  unity, 
wherein  all  lines  meet  and  concentre,  not  as  a  mathematical  point 
or  least  extensum,  but  as  one  self-active,  living  power,  substan- 
tial or  inside  being,  that  containeth,  holdeth,  and  connecteth  all 
together. 

Lastly,  the  forementioned  philosopher  endeavours  yet  further 
to  prove  the  human  soul  to  be  unextended  and  devoid  of  magni- 
tude, and  indivisible,  from  its  rational  energies  or  operations,  its 
voi)Ttov  vot)<tziQ,  and  a/ity&wv  avri\{)\ptic,  "  intellections  of  intel- 
ligibles,"  and  "apprehensions  of  things  devoid  of  magnitude :" 
HQg  yap  /Lifycdoc  ov  ro  firj  piy&OQ  vofou ;  icac  r<£  /Atpurrq  to  firj 
Htpurrbv,  "  For  how  could  the  soul  (saith  he)  if  it  were  a  magni- 
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,  understand  that  which  hath  no  magnitude  ?  and  with  that 
which  is  divisible  conceive  what  is  indivisible?     Now  it  id  cer- 
have  notions  of  many  things  which  are  a^cWnnrrn 
altogether  unimaginable,  and  therefore  have  nothing  of  length, 
l tli,  and  thickness  in  thorn,  as  virtue,  vice,  &c* :  *Ap&y&lc 
ci   oiftat    Kin   to  kuXov  koi   to  tifccuov,   ka\  i)  tovtuiv  a  pa   ycnjcrie" 
tim  Kttt  TrpotTtovra  koi  rtp  aptpu  aurijc  iwoS(^trai9  ku\  tv  aurp  iv 
iuifpcg  Kiimrat*  " Justice  and  honesty,  and  the  likL\  are  things 
Utvoid  of  magnitude, .  and  therefore  must  the  intellections    of 
needs  be  such  too.     So  that  the  soul  must  receive  these  by 
what  is  indivisible,  and  lodge  them  in  that  which  is  divisible," 
have  also  a  notion  not  only  of  mere  latitude  or  breadth, 
i  -ible  as  to  thickness ;  and  of  longitude  or  a  line,  indivisible 
both  as  to  breadth  and  thickness;  but  also  of  a  mathematical 
tj  that  is  everj'  way  indivisible,  as  to  length,  breadth,  and 
ness.    We  have  a  conception  of  the  intention  of  powers  and 
virtues,   wherein  there  is  nothing  of  extension  or  magnitude. 
And  indeed  all  the  abstract  essences  of  things  (or  the  avroe- 
kuqto)  which  are  the  first  objects  of  intellection,  are  indivisible: 
E*  hi  ttttv  iv  v\tj  tttitov  rac  vofftrBic  ${}aovtrtv  tlvait   aXXa    \topim 
ZtyUvwv  yt  ytyvovrai  roii   voD  ^fefpf^oiToc,  ov  yap  jugto  OTjfMCfirtS 
"  And  though  we  apprehend  forms,  that  are  in  matter  too, 
lo  we  apprehend  them  as  separated  and  abstracted  from  the 
same;  there  net ng  nothing  of  flesh  in  our  conception  of  a  man,1' 
Nay,  the  soul  conceives  extended  things  themselves  unex- 
iedly  and  indivisibly  ;  for  as   the  distance  of  a  whole  hemi- 
is  contracted  into  a  narrow  compass  in  the  pupil  of  the 
10  are  all  distances  yet  more  contracted  in  the  soul  itself, 
f  here  understood  indistantly ;  for  the  thought  of  a  mile  dis- 
tance, or  of  ten  thousand  miles,  or  semidiameters  of  the  earth, 
up  no  more  room  in  the  soul,  nor  stretches  it  any  more, 
does  the  thought  of  a  foot,  or  inch,  or  indeed  of  a  mathe- 
matical point     Were  that  which  perceive th  in  us  a  magnitude, 
then  could  it  not  be  wov  travri  amflijnjJ,  "  equal  to  every  sen* 
aible,"  and  alike  perceive  both  lesser  arid  greater  magnitudes 
than  itself:  but  least  of  all  could  it  perceive  such  things  as  ha^e 
no  magnitude  at  all*     And  this  was  the  other  part  of  Aristotle's 
argumentation,  to  prove  the  soul  and  mind  to  be  unex tended  and 
indivisible:3  Llwc  yap  vofou  to  o^fpec  fj&purrmt  **  For  how  could 
h  perceive  that  which  is  indivisible  by  what  is  divisible?"     He 
having  before  demanded,  how  it  could  apprehend  things  divisible, 
and  G  ion,  by  a  mere  point,  or  absolute  parvitude. 

Where   the   &0nl|   "r  thai   which   pen-eives  and   understands  i% 
B  to  Aristotle,  neither  divisible,  as  a  continued  quantity, 
nor  yet  indivisible,  either  as  a  mathematical,  or  as  a  physical 
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point,  and  absolute  parvitude ;  but  as  that  which  hath  in  itaelf 
no  out-swelling  distance,  nor  relation  to  any  place,  otherwise 
than  as  it  is  vitally  united  to  a  body,  which  (wherever  it  be)  it 
always  sympathizes  with  and  acts  upon. 

Besides  which,  these  ancient  assert ors  of  uu extended  incorpo- 
reals  would,  in  all  probability,  confirm  that  opinion  from  hence, 
because  we  cannot  only  conceive  extension  without  cogitation, 
and  again  cogitation  without  extension  ;  from  whence  it  may  he 
inferred,  that  they  are  entitiu,  .  ^lly  distinct  and  separable  from 
one  another  (we  having  no  other  rule  to  judge  of  the  real  dis- 
tinction and  separability  of  things  than  from  our  conceptions) 
but  also  are  not  able  to  conceive  cogitation  with  extension.  We 
cannot  conceive  a  thought  to  be  of  such  a  certain  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness,  mensurable  by  inches  and  feet,  and  by  solid 
measures.  We  cannot  conceive  half,  or  a  third  part,  or  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  a  thought,  much  less  of  the  thought  of  an  indivisible 
thing;  neither  can  we  conceive  every  thought  to  be  of  gome 
certain  determinate  figure,  either  round  or  angular;  spherical, 
cubical,  or  cylindrical,  or  the  like.  Whereas,  if  whatsoever  is 
unextended  be  nothing,  thoughts  must  either  be  mere  nonenti- 
ties, or  else  extended  too  into  length,  breadth,  and  thickness; 
divisible  into  parts,  and  mensurable ;  and  also  (where  finite)  of 
a  certain  figure.  And  consequently  all  verities  in  us  (they 
being  but  complex  axiomatical  thoughts)  must  of  necessity  be 
long,  broad,  and  thick,  and  either  spherically  or  angularly 
figurate.  And  the  same  must  be  affirmed  of  volitions  likewise, 
and  appetites  or  passions,  as  fear  and  hope,  love  and  hatred, 
grief  and  joy;  and  of  all  other  things  belonging  to  cogitative 
beings  (souls  and  minds)  as  knowledge  and  ignorance,  wisdom 
and  folly,  virtue  and  vice,  justice  and  injustice,  &c,  that  these 
are  either  all  of  them  absolute  non-entities,  or  else  extended  into 
three  divisions  of  length,  breadth,  and  profundity,  and  mensur- 
able not  only  by  inches  and  feet,  but  also  by  solid  measures,  as 
pints  and  quarts;  and  last  of  all  (where  they  are  finite  as  in 
men)  figurate.  But  if  this  be  absurd,  and  these  things  belonging 
to  soul  and  mind  (though  doubtless  as  great  realities  at  least  as 
the  things  which  "belong  to  bodies)  be  unextended,  then  must 
the  substances  of  souls  and  minds  themselves  be  unextended 
also.  Thus  Plotinus  of  mind:  Nov?  ov  Siatrrag  a<f  eavrov, 
"Mind  is  not  distant  from  itself:"  and  indeed  were  it  so,  it 
could  not  be  one  thing  (as  it  is)  but  many;  every  conceivable 
part  of  distant  and  unextended  substance  being  a  substance  by 
itself.  And  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  human  soul,  though  it 
act  upon  distant  parts  of  that  body,  which  it  is  united  to,  that 
itself,  notwithstanding,  is  not  scattered  out  into  distance,  nor 
dispersed  into  multiplicity,  nor  infinitely  divisible ;  because  then 
it  would  not  be  one  single  substance,  or  monad,  but  a  heap  of 
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acqs.  Soul  is  no  more  divisible  than  life;  uf  which  the 
jrementioned  philosopher  thus :  'Apa-yt  rHv  £«uqv  jupmc  :  a  XX' 
rbwav  flv  Z^n$  to  nlnoc  Z^rj  ai*  ivrat,  "  Will  you  divide  a  life 
Qto  two?  then  the  whole  of  it  being  but  a  life,  the  half  thereof 
cannot  be  a  life,'*  Lastly,  if  soul  and  mind,  and  the  things  be- 
longing to  them,  as  life  and  cogitation,  understanding  and  wis- 
dom, &c  be  outspread  into  distance,  having  one  part  without 
another;  then  can  there  be  no  good  reason  giveot  why  they 
should  not  be  as  well  really  and  physically,  as  intellectually 
ible  ;  and  one  part  of  them  separable  from  another ;  since,  as 
l*lutinu*:  fltti'To?  pt^Olwtc  ro  jttlv  ftAXo,  to  5f  uXXq,  "  In  all 
magnitude  or  extension,  this  is  one  thing,  and  that  another, * 
At  lea&t,  no  Theist  ought  to  deny,  but  that  the  divine  power 
could  cleave  or  divide  a  thought,  together  with  the  soul,  wherein 
it  is,  into  many  pieces ;  and  remove  them  to  the  greatest  dis- 
tances from  one  another  (forasmuch  as  this  implies  no  manner  of 
contradiction,  and  whatsoever  is  conceivable  liy  us  may  be  dune 
by  infinite  power)  in  which  case,  neither  of  them  alone  would  be 
soul  or  mind,  life  or  thought,  hut  all  put  together  make  up  one 
atire  mind,  soul,  life,  and  thought- 
Wherefore,  the  sense  of  the  ancient  Incurporealists  seems  to 
Kffl  been  as  follows ;  That  there  arc  in  nature  two  kinds  of 
sbetaOdea  specifically  differing  from  cm  another]  the  first, 
)7M>(,  M  bulks  "  or  '*  tumours,"  a  mere  passive  thing;  the  second, 
tt't'a;i£<c»  M  self-active  powers1*  or  t(  virtues,1*  or  ^Cai?  &pa<m)pio& 
lie  "  energetic  nature/'  The  former  of  these  is  nothing  aba 
t>ut  magnitude  or  extension,  not  as  an  abstract  notion  of  the 
mind,  but  as  a  thing  really  existing  without  it.  For  when  it  is 
lied  res  extensa,  the  meaning  is  not,  as  if  the  res  were  one 
and  the  extension  thereof  another,  but  that  it  ii  ex- 
ip,  hi  distance)  really  existing,  or  the  thing  thereof  (with 
< mil)  and  not  the  notion.  Now,  thi.s  in  the  nature  of  it  is 
og  hut  aliud  extra  aliud,  "one  thing  without  another,'1 
ml  therefore  perfect  alterity,  disunity,  and  divisibility.  So  that 
tensum  whatsoever,  of  any  sensible  bigness,  is  truly  and 
sail]  one  substance,  but  a  multitude  or  heap  of  substances,  as 
as  there  arc  parts,  into  which  it  is  divisible-  Moreover, 
pari  of  this  magnitude  always  standing  without  another,  it 
i  an  essential  property  thereof  to  be  antitypous  or  impenetrable  ; 
at  is,  to  jostle  or  shoulder  out  all  other  extended  substance 
penetrating  into  it,  and  co-existing  with  it,  so  as  to  possess 
ntd  take  up  the  same  room  and  space.  One  yard  of  distance, 
of  length,  breftdtbf  arid  thickness,  cannot  possibly  be  added 
i her,  without  making  the  whole  extension  double  to  what 
oik-  ot  ihurn  must  of  necessity  stand  without 
flier,  One  magnitude  cannot  imbibe  or  swallow  up  another, 
aor  can  there  be  any  penetration  of  dimensions*    Moreover, 
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magnitude  or  extension,  as  godly  ia  mere  outride  or  outwaidaew ; 
it  hath  nothing  within,  no  self-active  power  or  virtue;  aHiti 
activity  being  either  keeping  out,  or  hindering,  any  other  extorted 
thing,  from  penetrating  into  it  (which  yet  it  doth  merely  by  ill 
being  extended,  and  therefore  not  bo  modi  by  any  physical  effi- 
ciency as  a  logical  necessity) :  or  else  local  motion,  to  which  it 
is  also  but  passive ;  no  body,  or  extension,  as  such,  being  afak  to 
move  itself  or  act  upon  itself. 

Wherefore,  were  there  no  other  substance  in  the  world  besides 
this  magnitude  or  extension,  there  could  be  no  motion  or  action 
at  all  in  it;  no  life,  cogitation,  consciousness;  no  intellection, 
appetite,  or  volition  (which  thingB  do  yet  make  up  the  greatot 
part  of  the  universe),  but  all  would  be  a  dead  heap  or  lump;  nor 
could  any  one  substance  penetrate  another,  and  co-exist  in  the 
same  place  with  it.  From  whence  it  follows  of  necessity,  tint 
besides  this  outside  bulky  extension,  and  tumourous  magnitude, 
there  must  be  another  kind  of  entity,  whose  essential  attribute 
or  character  is  life,  self-activity,  or  cogitation.  Which  first,  that 
it  is  not  a  mere  mode  or  accident  of  magnitude  and  extension, 
is  plain  from  hence,  because  cogitation  may  be  as  well  conceived 
without  extension,  as  extension  without  cogitation ;  whereas  no 
mode  of  any  thing  can  be  conceived  without  that,  whereof  it  isa 
mode.  And  since  there  is  unquestionably  much  more  of  entity 
in  life  and  cogitation  than  there  is  in  mere  extension  or  mag- 
nitude, which  is  the  lowest  of  all  being,  and  next  to  nothing;  it 
must  needs  be  imputed  to  the  mere  delusion  and  imposture  of 
imagination,  that  men  are  so  prone  to  think  this  extension  or 
magnitude  to  be  only  substance,  and  all  other  things  besides  the 
mere  accidents .  thereof,  generable  out  of  it,  and  corruptible 
again  into  it.  For  though  that  secondary  and  participated  life 
(as  it  is  called)  in  the  bodies  of  animals  be  indeed  a  mere  acci- 
dent, and  such  as  may  be  present  or  absent  without  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  subject ;  yet  can  there  be  no  reason  given  why  the 
primary  and  original  life  itself  should  not  be  as  well  a  substantial 
thing,  as  mere  extension  and  magnitude.  Again,  that  extension 
and  life,  or  cogitation,  are  not  two  inadequate  conceptions 
neither,  of  one  and  the  self-same  substance,  considered  brokenly 
and  by  piece-meal ;  as  if  either  all  extension  had  life  and  cogi- 
tation essentially  belonging  to  it  (as  the  Hylozoists  conclude)  or 
at  least  all  life  and  cogitation  had  extension ;  and  consequently 
all  souls  and  minds,  and  even  the  Deity  itself,  were  either  ex- 
tended life  and  cogitation,  or  living  and  thinking  extension 
(there  being  nothing  in  nature  unex tended,  but  extension  the 
only  entity ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  devoid  thereof,  is,  ipso  facto, 
absolutely  nothing) :  This,  I  say,  will  also  appear  from  hence, 
because,  as  hath  been  already  declared,  we  cannot  conceive  a 
life,  or  mind,  or  thought,  nor  any  thing  at  all  belonging  to  a 
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cogitative  being,  as  such  (as  wisdom,  folly,  virtue,  vice,  &c),  to 
be  extended  into  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  and  to  be  men- 
surable by  inches,  feet,  and  yards.  From  whence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  extension,  and  life  or  cogitation,  are  no  inadequate 
conceptions  of  one  and  the  self-same  thing,  since  they  cannot  be 
complicated  together  into  one,  but  that  they  are  distinct  sub- 
stances from  each  other.  Lives  and  minds  are  such  tight  and 
compact  things  in  themselves,  and  have  such  a  self-unity  in  their 
nature,  as  that  they  cannot  be  lodged  in  that,  which  is  wholly 
scattered  out  from  itself  into  distance,  and  dispersed  into  infinite 
multiplicity;  nor  be  spread  all  over  the  same,  as  co-extended 
with  it.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  how  all  the  several  parts  of  an 
extended  magnitude,  should  jointly  concur  and  contribute  to  the 
production  of  one  and  the  same  single  and  indivisible  cogitation ; 
or  how  that  whole  heap  or  bundle  of  things  should  be  one 
thinker.  A  thinker  is  a  monad,  or  one  single  substance,  and  not 
a  heap  of  substances ;  whereas  no  body  or  extended  thing  is  one 
but  many  substances ;  every  conceivable  or  smallest  part  thereof 
being  a  real  substance  by  itself. 

But  this  will  yet  further  appear,  if  we  consider  what  kind  of 
action  cogitation  is.  The  action  of  an  extended  thing,  as  such, 
is  nothing  but  local  motion,  change  of  distance,  or  translation 
from  place  to  place,  a  mere  outside  and  superficial  thing ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  cogitation  (fancy,  intellection,  and  volition)  are  no 
local  motions ;  nor  the  mere  f ridging  up  and  down  of  the  parts 
of  an  extended  substance,  changing  their  place  and  distance ; 
but  it  is  unquestionably  an  internal  energy ;  that  is,  such  an 
energy  as  is  within  the  very  substance  or  essence  of  that  which 
thinketh,  or  in  the  inside  of  it.  From  which  two  kinds  of 
energies  we  may  now  conclude  that  there  are  also  two  kinds  of 
entity  or  substance  in  nature ;  the  one  mere  outside,  -ami  which 
hath  nothing  within  it;  the  other  such  a  kind  of  entity  as  hath 
an  eternal  energy ;  acteth  from  itself,  and  within  itself,  and  upon 
itself;  an  inside  thing,  whose  action  is  within  the  very  essence 
or  substance  thereof;  it  being  plain,  that  the  cogitative  or 
thinking  nature  is  such  a  thing  as  hath  an  essential  inside  or  pro- 
fundity. Now,  this  inside  of  cogitative  beings,  wherein  they 
thus  act  or  think  internally  within  themselves,  cannot  have  any 
length,  breadth,  or  thickness  in  it,  because  if  it  had  it  would  be 
again  a  mere  outside  thing.  Wherefore  had  all  cogitative  beings 
f  souls  and  minds)  extension  and  magnitude  never  so  much 
belonging  to  them,  as  some  suppose  them  to  have,  yet  could  this, 
for  all  that,  be  nothing  but  the  mere  outside  of  their  being ; 
besides  which,  they,  must  of  necessity  have  also  an  u  next  ended 
inside,  that  hath  no  outswelling  tumour,  and  is  not  scattered  into 
distance,  nor  dispersed  into  multiplicity,  which  therefore  could 
not  possibly  exist  a  part  in  a  part  of  the  supposed  extension,  as 
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if  one  half  of  a  mind  or  thought  were  in  one  half  of  that  ex- 
tension,  and  another  in  another ;  but  must  of  necessity  be  all 
undivided!  y,  both  in  the  whole  of  it,  and  in  every  part-  For 
had  every  twentieth  or  hundredth  part  of  this  extensum  not  the 
whole  of  a  life  or  mind  in  itt  but  only  the  twentieth  or  hundredth 
part  thereof,  then  could  none  of  them  have  any  true  life  or  mi  ml 
at  all,  nor  consequently  the  whole  have  any.  Nor  indeed  is  it 
otherwise  conceivable  how  a  whole  quantity  of  extended  sub- 
stance should  be  one  thing,  ana  have  one  personality,  one  / 
myself  in  it  all,  were  there  not  one  indivisible  thing  presiding 
over  it,  which  held  it  altogether,  and  diffused  itself  through  all 
And  thus  do  we  sec  how  this  whole  in  the  whole  and  in  every 
part  (do  men  what  they  can)  will*  like  a  ghost,  still  ha  not  them, 
and  follow  them  every  where.  But  now  it  is  impossible  that  one 
and  the  self-same  substance  should  be  both  extended  and  un ex- 
tended. Wherefore  in  this  hypothesis  of  extended  understanding 
spirits,  having  one  part  without  another,  there  is  an  uu discerned 
complication  of  two  distinct  substances,  extended  and  unextended, 
or  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  both  together ;  and  a  confusion  or 
them  into  one*  Where,  notwithstanding,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  there  is  so  much  of  truth  aimed  at,  as  that  all  finite  incor- 
poreal substances  are  always  naturally  united  to  some  bodies ;  so 
that  the  whole  of  these  created  animals  is  completed  and  made 
up  of  both  these  together,  an  extended  inside,  and  an  unextended 
outside,  both  of  them  substances  indeed  really  distinct,  but  yet 
vitally  united  each  to  other. 

The  sum  of  all  is,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  substances  in 
nature,  the  first  extension  or  magnitude,  really  existing  without 
the  mind,  which  is  a  thing  that  hath  no  self-unity  at  all  in  it, 
but  is  infinite  alterity  and  divisibility,  as  it  is  also  mere  outside 
and  outwardness,  it  having  nothing  within,  nor  any  other  action 
belonging  to  it,  but  only  locally  to  move  when  it  is  moved.  The 
second,  life  and  mind,  or  the  self-active"  cogitative  nature,  an 
inside  being,  whose  action  is  not  local  motion,  but  an  internal 
energy,  within  the  substance  or  essence  of  the  thinker  himself, 
or  in  the  inside  of  him ;  which  therefore,  though  unextended, 
yet  hath  a  certain  inward  recess,  Bd0oc,  or  essential  profundity. 
And  this  is  a  thing  which  can  act  all  of  it  entirely  upon  either  a 
greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  extended  substance  or  body,  and  its 
several  parts,  penetrating  into  it,  and  co-existing  in  the  same 
place  with  it.  Wherefore  it  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  either  as  a 
mathematical  or  as  a  physical  point,  as  an  absolute  parvitude,  or 
the  least  extensum  possible,  it  having  not  only  such  an  essential 
inside,  bathos,  or  profundity  in  it,  wherein  it  acteth  and  thinketh 
within  itself,  but  also  a  certain  amplitude  of  active  power  ad  extra, 
or  a  sphere  of  activity  upon  body.  Upon  which  account  it  was 
before  affirmed  by  Plotinus,  that  an  unextended  incorporeal  is  a 
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bigger  than  body*  because  body  cannot  exist   otherwise 
mi  of  it  in  a  point  of  space;  whereas  this  one  and  the 
indivisible  can  at  once  both  comprehend  a  whole  extcnsum 
thin  it,  and  be  all  of  it  in  every  part  thereof.     And  lastly,  all 
[lite  incorporeala  arc  always  naturally  to  some  body  or  other ; 
mi  bothSrhich  together  is  completed  and  made  up  in  every 
uted  understanding  being  one  entire  animal,  consisting  of  soul 
ad  body,  and  having  something  incorporeal*  and  something  cor- 
poreal in  it,  {in  unextended  inside,  and  an  extended  outside,  by 
means  whereof  it  is  determined  to  here  and  therer  and  capable  of 

«>vit»g  locally,  or  changing  place- 
Thus  have  we  represented  the  sense  of  the  ancient  unex- 
ided  Incorporealista  to  the  best  advantage  that  we  could,  in 
way  of  answer  to  the  premised  atheistic  argument  against  incor- 
poreal substance,  and  in  order  to  the  vindication  of  them  from 
the  contempt  of  Atheists;  and  we  do  affirm,  that  the  fore-men- 
med  argumentations  of  theirs  do  evince,  that  there  is  some 
-ubstance  besides  body,  which  therefore*  according  to  the 
principles  of  these  Atheists  themselves,  must  be  acknowledged  to 
ended,  it  being  concluded  by  them,  that  whatsoever  is 
extended  is  body.  But  whether  they  do  also  absolutely  prove 
that  there  is  ovma  iurpr&iiet  n&fitrrartHV  apiprtv*  and  a^a/percc* 
u  &  substance  devoid  of  magnitude,  mdistant,  without  parts,  and 
indivisible;*1  this  we  shall  leave  others  to  make  a  judgment  of. 
However,  it  is  certain  that  Atheists  who  maintain  the  contrary 
must  needs  assert,  that  every  thought,  and  whatsoever  belongeth 
to  mil|  mind  (as  knowledge,  virtue,  &c),  is  not  only  mentally 
and  mathematically  divisible,  so  that  there  may  be  half,  a  third 

I  art,  or  a  quarter  of  a  thought,  mid  the  reert  supposed;  but  also 
hysicaUy   separable*    or    discerpililc,    together  with   the    soul, 
herein  it  is.     They  must  also  deny  that  there  is  an  iutenud 
at  all,  or  any  other  action  besides  that  outside  superhVhd 
ction  of  local  motion,  and  consequently  make  all  oogitatioD 
oihing  but  local  motion  or  translation*     And  lastly,  they  must 
maintain  that  no  substance  can  co-exist  with  any  other  substance 
il  with  body)  otherwise  than  by  juxta-poshion  only,  and 
messing  the  pores,  or  filling  up  the  intervals  thereof,  as  a 
ct  with  the  water* 

And  this  is  the  first  answer  to  the  forementioned  atheistic 
jument  against  incorporeal  substance;  that  though  whatsoever  is 
led  be  body,  yet  every  thing  is  not  extended;  but  that  life,  or 
aind  and  cogitation,  are  an  unextended,  indtstant,  and  indivisible 
ature*  But,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  there  are  other  learned 
sertors  of  incorporeal  substance,  who,  lest  God  and  spirits, 
eing  thus  made  unextended,  should  quite  vunMi  into  nothing, 
rrswer  that  atheistic  argumentation  after  a  different  manner,  by 
granting  to  theae  Atheist  that  proposition,  '*  that  whatsoever  is, 
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is  extended;  and  what  is  unextended,  is  nothing;"  bvt  to 
denying  that  other  of  theirs,  "that  whatsoever  is  extended,  ii 
body;"  they  asserting  another  extension,  specifically  differing 
from  that  of  bodies:  for,  whereas  corporeal  extension  m  notoslj 
impenetrable,  so  as  that  no  one  part  thereof  can  enter  isto 
another,  but  also  both  mentally  and  really  divisible,  one  put 
being  in  its  nature  separable  from  another ;  they  affirm,  tkt 
there  is  another  incorporeal  extension,  which  is  both  penetrable, 
and  also  indiscerpible,  so  that  no  one  part  thereof  can  possibly 
be  separated  from  another,  or  the  whole;  and  that  to  such  as 
incorporeal  extension  as  this  belongeth  life,  cogitation,  asd 
understanding,  the  Deity  having  such  an  infinite  extension,  but 
all  created  spirits  a  finite  and  limited  one,  which  also  is  in  than 
supposed  to  be  contractible  and  dilatable.4  Now  H  is  not  oar 
part  here  to  oppose  Theists,  but  Atheists :  wherefore  we  daH 
leave  these  two  sorts  of  Incorporealists  to  dispute  it  ouf  friendly 
amongst  themselves;  and  indeed  therefore  with  the  more  mo- 
deration, equanimity,  and  toleration  of  dissent  mutually,  beoutt 
it  seemeth  that  some  are  in  a  manner  fatally  inclined  to  think 
one  way  in  this  controversy,  and  some  another.  And  whatever 
the  truth  of  the  case  be,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  latter 
hypothesis  may  be  very  useful  and  serviceable  to  retain  some  in 
theism,  who  can  by  no  means  admit  of  a  Deity,  or  any  thing 
else,  unextended;  though,  perhaps,  there  will  not  be  wanting 
others  also,  who  would  go  in  a  middle  way  betwixt  these  two,  or  ' 
compound  them  together,  by  supposing  the  Deity  to  be  indeed 
altogether  unextended,  and  all  of  it  every  where;  but  finite 
incorporeals,  or  created  spirits,  to  have  an  unextended  inside,  a 
life  or  mind,  diffusing  itself  into  a  certain  amplitude  of  outward 
extension,  whereby  they  are  determined  to  a  place,  yet  so  as  to 
be  all  in  every  part  thereof;  which  outward  extension  is  there- 
fore not  to  be  accounted  body,  because  penetrable,  contractible, 
and  dilatable,  and  because  no  one  part  thereof  is  separable  from 
the  rest,  by  the  rushing  or  incursion  of  any  incorporeal  thing 
upon  them.*     And  thus  is  the  Atheists'  arguments  against  in- 

4  I  have  already  shown  in  different  places  that  not  a  few  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
theologians  and  philosophers  were  devoted  to  this  opinion. 

*  But  I  am  afraid  both  parties  will  complain  of  this  middle  opinion  being  too 
obscure  to  be  understood  by  those  who  consider  that  we  ought  to  attend  to  the  mean- 
ings of  words  rather  than  to  the  words  themselves.  I  know  not  whether  I  posses 
intellect  and  perspicacity  sufficient  to  comprehend  matters  so  abstruse  and  intricate, 
but  I  freely  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  the  learned  Doctor  mesas 
when  he  tells  us  that M  incorporeal  natures  have  an  unextended  inside,  a  life  or  mind, 
diffusing  itself  into  a  certain  amplitude  of  outward  extension."  The  words  axe  grand 
and  magnificent  enough  ;  but  I  seek  in  vain  for  their  meaning.  To  myself,  indeed, 
any  thing  that  possesses  the  power  of  expanding,  dilating,  and  extending  itself,  seems 
to  be  in  a  certain  measure  corporeal,  and  to  resemble  those  vehicles  with  which  the 
Platonists  are  wont  to  invest  the  soul :  but  bow  that  which  is  incorporeal,  and  nothing 
more  than  life  or  mind,  can  be  the  cause  of  its  own  extension,  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
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orporeal  substance  answered  two  manner  of  ways  i  first,  that 
it  something  uoextended;  and,  saoosMfljr,  that  if  there  were 
yet  must  there  of  necessity  be  a  substance  otherwise  ex- 
cMidcd  than  body  is,  so  as  to  be  neither  antttypous  nor  discerp- 
blft.  And  ourselves  would  not  be  understood  here  dogfflfttic&ll? 
MMlt  any  thing  in  this  point,  save  only  what  all  Incorporenl- 
du  jtgree  in,  to  wit,  that  besides  body,  which  is  impenetrably 
ad  di visibly  extended,  there  is  in  nature  another  substance  that 
is  both  penetrable  of  body  and  indiseerpible,  or  which  doth  not 
rot  of  parts  separable  from  one  another.  And  that  there  is 
least  such  a  substance  as  thin,  is  unquestionably  manifest  from 
what  hntii  been  already  declared. 

But  the  Atheist  will,  in  the  next  place,  give  an  account  of  the 

original  of  this  error  (as  he  calls  it)  of  incorporeal  substance,  and 

undertake  to  show  from  what  mistake  it  proceeded,  which  is  yet 

another  pretended  confutation  thereof;  namely,  that  it  sprung 

tly   from    the    abuse    of  abstract    names   and   notions,  men 

making   substances  of  them ;    and   partly   from   the   scholastic 

^essences,  distinct  from   the  things  themselves,   and   said  to  be 

eternal.     From  both  which  delusions  and  dotages  together  the 

Atheists  conceive  that  men  have  been  first  of  all  much  confirmed 

the  belief  of  gfaoflti  and  spirit*,  demons  and  devils,  invisible 

vera)  names.     Widen  belief  had  also  another 

ripnal,  men's  mistaking  their  own  fancies  for  realities.     The 

ml   of  all  which  affright ful  ghosts  and  spectres,  according  to 

Atheists,  is  the  Deity,  the  Oberon,  or  prince  of  fairies  and 

les.     But  then,  whereas  men,  by  their  natural  reason,  could 

not  conceive  otherwise  of  these  ghosts  and  spirits,  than   that 

they  were  a  kind  of  thin,  aerial    bodies,  their  understandings 

o  enchanted  by  these  abstract  names  (which  are 

indeed  the  names  of  nothing),  and  those  separate  and 

'|uii Idities  of  scholastics,   as  that   they  have   made  incorporeal 

iinces  of  them;  the  atheistic  conclusion  is,  that  they,  wliu 

rf  an  incorporeal  Deity,  do  really  but   make  a  scholastic 

separate  essence,  or  the  mere  abstract  notion  of  an  accident,  a 
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conceive*     Do  incorporeal  souls  resemble  flie  nature  of  spin" era,  which  we  know  nre 

t  of  themselvM  to  surround  themselves  with  iin  extended  web?     But  I  lente 

•hose  whose  minds  are  accustomed  to  the  investigation  of  subject*  so  far  above 

vulgar  comprehension;  and  should  they  ridicule  my  ignorance  and  stupidity,  I  will 

ih  itt  provided  they  wilt  shew  me  how  these  tilings  which  asm 

:i>ry.   «m   1*  reel mei led   with  each  other,     I  leave  the  HDU  parties  to 

.Li  id  determine  the  whole  of  this  question,  whether  or  not  God  and  simple  souls 

\iin  way  extended.     Each  side  of  it  is  involved   in  difficulties  winch  no 

fable  of  sol  ring.    But  yet  many  of  those  who  contend  so  fiercely  upon 

these  subjects  seem  to  me  to  be  much  less  opposed  to  endi  other  thnn   they  imagine. 

For  the  generality  of  those  who  hold  the  Deity  and  spirits  to  be  extensible,  when  they 

come  to  explain  this  doctrine,  and  to  show  what   >  <  v  a  I  tribute  to  spirits, 

their  opinion  by  so  many  distinctions  as  to  DMJm  appear  thm. 

differ  but  little  from  their  adversaries. 
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substantial  thing,  and  a  ghost  or  spirit  presiding  over  the  whole 
world6 

To  which  our  reply  in  general  first  of  all  is,  that  all  this  ii 
nothing  but  idle  romantic  fiction ;  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  and 
substance  incorporeal,  e landing  upon  none  of  those  imaginary 
foundations.     And  then,  as  for  that  impudent  atheistic  preteare, 
that  the  Deity  is  nothing  but  a  figment  or  creature  of  men1* 
fear  and  imagination,  and  therefore  the  prince  of  fairies  and 
fancies;  this   hath   been   already    sufficiently    confuted  in  our 
answer  to  the  first  atheistic  argumentation,*  where  we  have  abo 
over  and  above  showed,  that  there  is  not  only  a  natural  prolepsu 
or  anticipation  of  a  God  in  the  minds  of  men,  but  also  that  th 
belief  thereof  is  supported  by  the  strongest  and  most  substantial 
reason,  his  existence  being  indeed  demonstrable,  with  mathema- 
tical evidence,  to  such  as  are  capable,  and  not  blinded  with  pre- 
judice, nor  enchanted  with  the  witchcraft  of  vice  and  wickedness, 
to  the  debauching  of  their  understandings.     It  hath  been  also 
showed  that  the  opinion  of  other  ghosts  and  spirits,  besides  tk 
Deity,  sprung  not  merely  from  fear  and  fancy  neither,  as  child- 
ren's bugbears,  but  from  real  phenomena ;  true  sensible  appari- 
tions, with  the  histories  of  them  in  all  ages,  without  which  the 
belief  of  such  things  could  never  have  held  up  so  generally  and 
constantly  in  the  world.     As  likewise,  that  there  is  no  repug- 
nancy at  all  to  reason,  but  that  there  may  be  as  well  aerial  ml 
ethereal,  as  there  are  terrestrial  animals ;  and  that  the  dull  and 
earthy  stupidity  of  men's  minds  is  the  only  thing  which  makes 
them  so  prone  to  think  that  there  is  no  understanding  nature 
superior  to  mankind,  but  that  in  the  world  all  is  dead  about  us; 
and  to  disbelieve  the  existence  of  any  thing,  which  themselves 
cannot'either  see  or  feel.     Assuredly  the  Deity  is  no  fancy,  but 
the  greatest  reality  in  the  world,  and  that,  without  which  there 
could  be  nothing  at  all  real,  it  being  the  only  necessary  existent; 
and  consequently  atheism  is  either  mere  sottishness,  or  else  a 
strange  kind  of  irreligious  fanaticism. 

We  now  further  add,  that  the  belief  of  ghosts  and  spirits 
incorporeal,  and  consequently  of  an  incorporeal  Deity,  sprung 
neither  from  any  ridiculous  mistake  of  the  abstract  names  ana 
notions  of  mere  accidents  for  substances,  nor  from  the  scholastic 


•  Tfris  is  aimed  at  Hobbes,  who,  as  I  bate  already  intimated  elsewhere,  seems  to 
have  been  not  very  far  from  supposing  that  the  doctrine  of  incorporeal  ghosts  and 
spirits  sprang  in  a  great  measure  from  the  use  of  abstract  names  and  words,  and  the 
forms  and  notions  of  things.  But  yet  this  philosopher  nowhere  transfers  this  opinion 
to  an  attack  upon  the  dirine  nature :  nor  if  he  were  alive  would  he  own  to  all  the 
corollaries  that  are  charged  upon  him.  The  man  was  an  enemy  to  all  religion  and 
piety,  an4.  assailed  both  publicly  and  in  private  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  all  their 
acts  and  institutions :  hence  it  naturally  followed  that  they  suspected  him  of  every 
wickedness,  and  imagined  his  opinions  to  have  more  impiety  and  poison  in  them  than 
the  words  in  which  they  were  conveyed  would  seem  to  indicate. 

*  From  p.  608  to  615.  vol.  2. 
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said  to  be  eternal.     For*  a*  for  the  lai(er?  nor- 
scholastics  ever  dreamed  that  there  was  any  universal  i 
)r  universal  li  w  alone  by  ileelf,  and  separate  from  all 

"agulftTe;   nor  that  the  abstract  metaphysical  esscueeH  rf  m 

re  dead,  subsisting  by  tbt  did  walk  up  and 

-t  graves,  in  airy  bodies:  it  being  absoluulv  im- 

.le  that  the  real  essence  of  any  thing  should  able 

rwn   the  thing  itself,  or  eternal,   when  that  is  not  so.      Ami 

need  of  all  things  looked  upon  by  these  schola 

u  substances  incorporeal,  then  must  they  have  made  all  things 

iv  itself)  to  be  ghosts,  and  spirits*  and  incorporeal ;  and 

also  (they  having  their  essences  too)  to  be  rabstantfal. 

But  in  mry  truth,  these  scholastic  essences,  said  to  be  eternal, 

are    nothing    but   the    intelligible   essences   of  things,  or  their 

uatuv  uceivable,  and  objects  of  the  mini     And  in  this 

it  is  an  acknowledged  truth,  that  the  essences  of  things  (as 

for  example,  of  a  sphere  or  triangle)  are  eterual,  and  such  as 

were  never  made ;  because  there  could  not  otherwise  be  eternal 

verities  concerning  them.     So  that  the  true  meaning  of  tl 

seences  is  indeed  no  other  than  ibis,  that  knowledge  is 
:hat  there  is  an  eternal  mind  that  compreheudeth 
the  intelligible  natures  and  ideas  of  all  things,  whether  actually 
existing  or  possible  only,  their  necessary  relations  to  one  another, 
and  all  the  immutable  verities  belonging  to  them*  Wherefore, 
though  these  eternal  essences  themselves  be  no  ghosts  nor  spirits, 
nor  substances  incorporeal,  they  being  nothing  but  ohjei 
entities  of  the  mind,  or  Noemata,  and  ideas,  yet  does  it  plainly 
fellow  from  the  necessary  supposition  of  them  (as  was  before 

red),  that  there  is  one  eternal  unmade  Mind  and  per 
incorporeal  Deity,  a  real  and  substantial  Ghost  or  Spirit,  which 
comprehending  itself,  and  all  the  extent  of  its  own  power,  the 
bility  of  things,  and  their  intelligible  nature*,  together  with 
an  exemplar  or  platform  of  the  whole  world,  produced  the  same 
accordingly,7 

Hut  our  atheistic  argumentator  yet  further  urges,  that  those 
scholastics  and  metaphysician-*,  who,  because  life  or  congitation 
can  be  considered  alune  abstractedly,  without  the  consideration 
of  hotly,  therefore  conclude  it  not  to  be  the  accident  or  action  of 
I  body,  but  1  substance  by  itself  (and  which  also,  after  men  are 
I  walk  amongst  the  graves),  that  these  ( I  say)  do  so  far 
Dames  and  notions  of  mere  accideni 
phi  inly  to  make  substances  incorporeal  of  them.  To  which 
therefore  we  reply  also,  that,  were  the  abstract  notions  of  aeci- 
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dents  in  general  made  incorporeal  substances,  by  those  phjk«H 
phers  aimed  at,  then  must  they  have  supposed  all  the  qualities  or 
affections  of  bodies,  such  as  whiteness  and  blackness,  heat  tad 
cold,  and  the  like,  to  have  been  substances  incorporeal  abo;  t 
thing  yet  never  heard,  or  thought  of.  But  the  case  is  far  other- 
wise as  to  conscious  life  or  cogitation,  though  it  be  an  abstnct 
also ;  because  this  is  no  accident  of  body,  as  the  Atheist  (serving 
his  own  hypothesis)  securely  takes  it  for  granted,  nor  indeed  of 
any  thing  else,  but  an  essential  attribute  of  another  substance, 
distinct  from  body  (or  incorporeal),  after  the  same  manner  as 
extension  or  magnitude  is  the  essential  attribute  of  body,  sod 
not  a  mere  accident. 

And  now  having  so  copiously  confuted  all  the  most  consider- 
able atheistic  grounds,  we  are  necessitated  to  dispatch  those  that 
follow,  being  of  lesser  moment,  with  all  possible  brevity  and 
compendiousness.  The  four  next,  which  ore  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  atheistic  argumentations,  pretend  to  no 
more  than  only  this,  to  disprove  a  corporeal  Deity;  or  from 
the  supposition  that  there  is  no  other  substance  in  the  world 
besides  body,  to  infer  the  impossibility  of  a  God ;  that  is,  of  an 
eternal  unmade  Mind,  the  maker  and  governor  of  the  whole 
world :  all  which  therefore  signify  nothing  at  all  to  the  assertore 
of  a  Deity  incorporeal,  who  are  the  only  genuine  Theists. 
Nevertheless,  though  none  but  Stoics,  and  such  other  Cor- 
porealists,  as  are  notwithstanding  Theists,  be  directly  concerned 
m  answer  to  them,  yet  shall  wc,  first,  so  far  consider  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  atheistic  corporealism,  contained  in  those  two  heads, 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  as  from  the  absolute  impossibility  of  these 
hypotheses  to  demonstrate  a  necessity  of  incorporeal  substance, 
from  whence  a  Deity  will  also  follow. 

Here,  therefore,  are  these  two  atheistic  hypotheses,  founded 
upon  the  supposition  that  all  is  body :  the  first,  in  the  way  of 
qualities,  generable  and  corruptible,  which  we  call  the  Hylopa- 
thian ;  the  second,  in  the  way  of  unqualified  atoms,  which  is  the 
Atomic,  Corporealism,  and  Atheism.  The  former  of  these  was 
the  most  ancient,  and  the  first  sciography,  or  rude  delineation  of 
atheism.  For  Aristotle8  tells  us,  that  the  most  ancient  Atheists 
were  those  who  supposed  matter  or  body,  that  is,  bulky  exten- 
sion, to  be  the  only  substance,  and  unmade  thing,  that,  out  of 
which  all  things  were  made,  and  into  which  all  things  ore  again 
resolved;  whatsoever  is  else  in  the  world  being  nothing  but  the 
passions,  qualities,  and  accidents  thereof,  generable  and  corrupt- 
ible, or  producible  out  of  nothing,  and  reducible  to  nothing 
again.     From  whence  the  necessary  consequence  is,  that  there 

•  Metaphys.  lib.  Leap.  3.  p.  264.  torn.  4.  opp.  But  on  this  and  the  following 
clause  consult  what  we  have  remarked  at  great  length  on  chap.  3.  in  reference  to  these 
matters. 
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eternal  unmade  life  or  understanding)  or  that  mind  is  no 
or  principle  in  the  iiniv*  r?e,  but  essentially  a  creature. 
I  lylopathian  atheism,  which  supposeth  whateo- 
in  the  universe  to  be  either  the  substance  of  matter  and  bulk, 
or  else  the  qualities  and  accidents  thereof,  generable  and  enr- 
i'le,  hath  been  called  also  by  us  Auaximandrian.     Though 
we  deny  not  but  that  there  might  be  formerly  some  differ 

the  Atheist  s  of  this  kind;  nor  are  we  ignorant  that 
implieius  and  others  conceive  Anaximander  to  have  asserted, 
lea  matter,  qualities  also  eternal  and  unmade,  or  an  homrao- 
',  and  simitar  atomology,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  Anax- 
iras  afterwards  did,  save  only  that  he  would  not  acknowledge 
unmade  mind  or  life:  Anaximander  supposing  all  life  and 
understanding  whatsoever,  all  soul  and  mind,  to  have  riseu  up 
ad  been  generated  from  a  fortuitous  commixture  of  those 
Jmilar  atoms,  or  the  qualities  of  heat  and  cold,  moist  and  dry, 
and  the  like,  contempered  together.  And  we  confess,  that  there 
is  some  probability  for  this  opinion.  Notwithstanding  which, 
because  there  is  no  absolute  certainty  thereof,  and  because  all 
ancient  Atheists  agreed  in  this,  that  life  and  understanding 
are  either  first  and  primary,  or  else  secondary  qualities  of  body, 
generable  and  corruptible;  therefore  did  we  not  think  fit  to 
multiply  forms  of  atheism,  but  rather  to  make  but  due  kind  of 
atheism  of  all  this,  calling  it  indifferently,  Ilylopathiau  or 
'  naximandriaii. 
The  second  atheistic  hypothesis  is  that  form  of  atheism  dc- 
ribed  under  the  sixth  head,  which  likewise  supposing  body  to 
the  only  substance ;  and  the  principles  thereof  devoid  of  life 
id  uudcrstandiug,  does  reject  all  real  qualities,  according  to  the 
vulgar  notion  of  them,  and  generate  all  things  whatsoever,  be- 
sides matter,  merely  from  the  combinations  of  magnitudes, 
ires,  sites,  and  motions,  or  the  contextures  of  unqualified 
atoms,  life  and  understanding  not  excepted:  which  therefore, 
ting  to  them,  being  no  simple  primitive  and  primordial 
but  secondary,  compounded,  and  derivative,  the  mere 
it  ore  of  matter  and  motion,  could  not  possibly  be  a  God  or 
principle  in  the  universe.  This  is  that  atomic  atheism 
died  Democritical  £  Leucippus  and  Democritus  being  the  first 
founders  thereof  For  though  there  was,  before  them,  another 
atom^loirv,  which  made  unqualified  atoms  the  principles  of  all 
it  supposing,  besides  body,  substance  incorporeal;  yet 
these,  as  Laertiu^  declareth,  the  first  that  ever  made 
rwv  oAwv  aro/joncj  *c  senseless  atoms  the  principles  of  all 
whatsoever,  even  of  life    and    understanding,   soul  and 
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Indeed  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  from  these  two  thing! 
granted,  that  all  is  body,  and  that  the  principles  of  body  ire 
devoid  of  all  life  and  understanding,  it  will  follow  un&YoiuUjr, 
that  there  can  be  no  corporeal  Deity.    Wherefore  the  Stoics, 
who  professed  to  acknowledge  no  other  substance  besides  body, 
and  yet  nevertheless  had  a  strong  persuasion  of  the  existence  of 
a  God,  or  an  eternal  unmade  Mind,  the  Maker  of  the  whole 
world,  denied  that  other  proposition  of  the  atheistic  Corporetl- 
ists,  that  the  principles  of  all  bodies  were  devoid  of  life  and  un- 
derstanding,  they  asserting  an  intellectual  fire,    eternal  and 
unmade,  the  Maker  of  the  whole  mundane  system ;  which  pos- 
tulatura,  of  a  living  intellectual  body  eternal,  were  it  granted  to 
these  Stoics,  yet  could  not  this  their  corporeal  god,  notwith- 
standing, be  absolutely  incorruptible,  as  Origen  often  rocal- 
cateth  ;*  rO  Ococ  rot c  Srwucoi  c  hn\  aifia,  ovk  aiSoujiivofc  Xiyw 
avrbv  rptwrbv,  *al  St'  Skwv  a\\oti»rrbv  *a\  fierafiXifrbv  mi  ora£a- 
irXcuc  Suvaiicvov  <bOaprivai,  wapa  to  ftq&v  tlvai  to  ^Bilpov  ovtov, 
"  God  to  the  Stoics  is  a  body,  and  therefore  mutable,  alterable, 
and  changeable ;  and  be  would  indeed  be  perfectly  corruptible 
were  there  any  other  body  to  act  upon  him.     Wherefore  he  is 
only  happy  in  this,  that  he  wants  a  corrupter  or  destroyer/* 
And  thus  much  was  therefore  rightly  urged  by  the  atheistic 
argumentator,  that  no  corporeal  Deity  could  be  absolutely  in  its 
own  nature  incorruptible,  nor  otherwise  than  by  accident  only 
immortal,  because  of  its  divisibility.     For  were  there  any  other 
matter  without  this  world,  to  make  inroads  and  incursions  upon 
it,  or  to  disunite  the  parts  thereof,  the  life  and  unity  of  the 
Stoical  corporeal  God  must  needs  be  scattered  and  destroyed. 
And  therefore  of  this  Stoical  God  does  the  same  Origen  thus 
further  write  :f    O  rwv  Srctitjcuv  0€oc,  are  aw  pa  rvy\avwv9  6H 
fxlv  i)yfpovtKOv  t\Bi  ryv  oXijv  ovalav,  orav  ri  iiarvpuKrig  y'  brl  il 
iir\  plpovg  yivtrai  airijc,  &rav  y  SiaKoaprjcFig'  ovSl  yap  Stcvvuvrai 
ovtoi  rpavUxrai  ttjv  <$>v<jiki)v  tov  Stov  Ivvoiav,  log  navvy  a^SapTov 
•cert  airXov,  tca\  aavvSlrov,  kgi  aSiatpirov,  "  The  God  of  the  Stoics 
being  a  body,  hath  sometimes  the  whole  for  its  hegemonic  in  the 
conflagration ;  and  sometimes  only  a  part  of  the  mundane  matter. 
For  these  men  were  not  able  to  reach  to  a  clear  notion  of  the 
Deity,  as  a  being   every   way   incorruptible,   simple,   uncom- 
pounded,  and  indivisible."     Notwithstanding  which,  these  Stoics 
were  not  therefore  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  Atheists,  but  far  to 
be  preferred  before  them,  and  accounted  only  a  kind  of  imperfect 
Theists.10 

*  Lib.  1.  Contra  Cels.  p.  17.  t  Page  169. 

10  I  recollect  having  already  spoken  upon  this  subject  elsewhere.  What  Origen 
objects  against  the  Stoics  is  very  probable  and  seems  to  follow  from  the  first  principles 
of  their  discipline.  In  my  opinion  however  this  sect,  which  is  well  known  to  hare 
contained  many  very  acute  and  talented  men,  would  have  had  an  answer  to  give  to 
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tBut  we  shall  now  make  it  evident,  that  in  both  these  atheistic 
rporealisms  (agreeing  in  those  two  things,  that  body  i>  tbf 
iy  substance,  and  that  the  principles  of  body  are  nut  vital) 
ere  ia  an  absolute  impossibility  ;  not  only  because,  m  Aristotle1 
teth,  they  supposed  no  active  principle;  but  also  because 
leir  bringing  of  lite  and  understanding  (being  real  entities)  uut 
»'  dead  and  senseless  matter  is  also  the  bringing  of  something  -out 
I  of  nothing.  And  indeed  the  atomic  Atheist  is  here  of  the  two 
rather  the  more  absurd  and  unreasonable,  forasmuch  as  he,  dis- 
carding all  real  qualities,  and  that  for  this  very  reasonf  because 
an  come  out  of  nothing,  doth  himself  notwithstanding, 
produce  life,  sense,  and  understanding  (unquestionable  realities) 
out  of  mere  magnitudes,  figures,  si  teg,  and  motions,  that  is, 
indeed  out  of  nothing.  Wherein  re  there  being  an  absolute  im- 
ibility  of  both  these  atheistic  hypotheses  (neither  of  win 
to  solve  the  phenomenon  of  life  and  understanding)  from 
that  confessed  principle  of  theirs,  that  matter,  as  such,  hath  no 
life  nor  understanding  belonging  to  it,  it  foUowi  unavoidably, 
that  there  must  be  some  other  substance  besides  body  or  matter 

I  which  ie  essentially  vital  and  intellectual:  Ou  yap  iravra  \P^Tat 
iwaxTio  Etofj9  *'  because  all  things  cannot  possibly  have  a  pe re- 
grin  e,  adventitious,  and  borrowed  life,"  out  something  in  the 
ewe  must  needs  have  life  naturally  and  originally-  All  life 
cannot  be  merely  accidental,  generable,  and  corruptible,  produc- 
ible out  of  nothing,  and  reducible  to  nothing  again,  but  there 
must  of  necessity  be  some  substantial  life,  which  point  (that  all 
IB  not  a  mere  accident,  but  that  there  is  life  substantial) 
hath  been  of  late,  with  much  reason  and  judgment,  insisted  upon, 
and  urged  by  the  writer  of  M  The  Life  of  Nature, "  Neither  must 
there  be  only  such  a  substantial  life,  as  is  naturally  immortal  for 

future,  but  only  such  rnal,  and  was  never  n 

other  lives  and  minds  whatsoever  (none  of  which  could  possibly 
be  generated  out  of  matter)  being  derived  from  this  eternal  un- 
made fountain  of  hie  and  undersl 

Which    thing  the   hylozoic    Atheists   being    well    aware   of, 
inely,  that  there  must  of  necessity  be  both  substantial 

di  Ufa,  but  supposing  also  matter  to  be  the  only 

tance,  thought  themselves  necessitated  to  attribute  to  all 

mob,  life  and  understanding,  though  not  animalish  and 

pious,  but  natural  only;  they  conceiving  that,  from  the 

ntion  thereof  alone  by  organization,  all  other  animalish  life, 

when  many  were  in  the  habit  of  distributing  mailer  into 

15-  torn*  4.  opp.  and  dwirbcm.     The  witijeet  here 
en  CXJMKUHbd  mid  illintrfttcd  in  i 

-tin  Plotiniji,  but  in  what  part  of  this  philoaopliera 
(btifld   I  huve  neither  leisure  nor  h  it  of  mu..i  r»ce  to 

ascertain. 
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not  only  the  sensitive  in  brutes,  but  also  the  rational  in  men, 
was  derived.     But  this  hylozoic  atheism,  thus  bringing  all  con- 
scious and  reflexive  life  or  aniinality,  out  of  a  supposed  senseless, 
stupid,  and  inconscious  life  of  nature  in  matter,  and  that  merely 
from  a  different  accidental  modification  thereof,  or  contexture  of 
parts,  does  again  plainly  bring  something  out  of  nothing,  which 
is  an  absolute  impossibility.     Moreover,  this  hylozoic  atheism 
was  long  since,  and  in  the  first  emersion  thereof,  solidly  confuted 
by  the  atomic  Atheists,  after  this  manner :  If  matter,  as  such, 
had  life,  perception,  and  understanding  belonging  to  it,  then  of 
necessity  must  every  atom,  or  smallest  particle  thereof  be  a 
distinct  percipient  by  itself;  from  whence  it  will  follow,  that 
there  could  not  possibly  be  any   such   men    and  animals  as 
now    are,    compounded    out    of   them,    but    every    man    and 
animal  would  be  a  heap  of  innumerable  percipients  and  have 
innumerable  perceptions  and  intellections;  whereas  it  is  plain, 
that  there  is  but  one  life    and    understanding,   one  soul  or 
mind,  one  perceiver  or  thinker  in   every  one.     And   to  say, 
that  these  innumerable  particles  of  matter  do  all  confederate 
together ;  that  is,  to  make  every  man  and  animal  to  be  a  multi- 
tude or  commonwealth  of  percipients,  and  persons,  as  it  were, 
clubbing  together,  is  a  thing  so  absurd  and  ridiculous,  that  one 
would  wonder  the  hylozoists  should  not  rather  choose  to  recant 
that  their  fundamental  error  of  the  life  of  matter,  than  endeavour 
to  seek  shelter  and  sanctuary  for  the  same,  under  such  a  pre- 
tence.    For  though  voluntary  agents  and  persons  may  many  of 
them  resign  up  their  wills  to  one,  and  by  that  means  have  all  but 
as  it  were  one  artificial  will,  yet  can  they  not  possibly  resign  up 
their  sense  and  understanding  too,  so  as  to  have  all  but  one  arti- 
ficial life,  sense,  and  understanding ;  much  less  could  this  be 
done  by  senseless  atoms,  or  particles  of  matter  supposed  to  be 
devoid  of  all  consciousness  or  animality.     Besides  which,  there 
have  been  other  arguments  already  suggested,  which  do  suffi- 
ciently evince,  that  sense   and  understanding  cannot  possibly 
belong  to  matter  any  way,  either  originally  or  secondarily,  to 
which  more  may  be  added  elsewhere. 

And  now  from  these  two  things,  that  life  and  understanding 
do  not  essentially  belong  to  matter  as  such,  and  that  they  cannot 
be  generated  out  of  dead  and  senseless  matter,  it  is  demonstra- 
tively certain,  that  there  must  be  some  other  substance,  besides 
body  or  matter.  However,  the  Anaxamandrian  and  Democritic 
Atheists  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  first  principles  of  body 
are  devoid  of  all  life  and  understanding,  must  either  acknowledge 
a  necessity  of  some  other  substance  besides  body,  or  else  deny 
the  truth  of  that  axiom,  so  much  made  use  of  by  themselves, 
that  "nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing."  And  this  was  our 
second  undertaking,  to  show,  that  from  the  very  principles  of 
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theidtic  corporeal  ism,   represented   in   the  fifth    and  sixth 
eads,  incorporeal  substance  is  against  those  Atheist  ~  Ives 

treble* 
Our  third  and  last  was  this,  that  there  being  undeniably  sub- 
c  incorporeal,  the  two  next  following  atheistic  argumenta- 
oas,  built  upon  the  contrary  supposition,  are   therefore  nlto- 
■ether  insignificant  also,  and  do  no  execution  at  ail*     The  fir^t 
licfa  (being  the  seventh)  impugning  only  such  a  soul  of  the 
rorld,  as   is  generated  out  of  matter,  is  not   properly  directed 
ins!   theism  neither,  but  only  such  a  form  of  atheism  (some- 
mc   before    mentioned)   as   indeed  cometh  nearest   to  theism. 
1 1 it'b,  though  concluding  all  things  to  have  sprung  originally 
Vom  senseless  matter.   Night  and  Chaos,  yet  eoppoeee  things 
tin  nee   to  have  ascended  gradually  to  higher  and  higher 
ction;  first,  inanimate  bodies,  as  the  elements,  then  birds 
id  other  brute  animals  {according  to  the  foremen  tioned  ArLsto- 
tarnc  tradition,  with  which  agreeth  thia  of  Lucretius,3 

Prmdpio  genua  alitumu,  voriieque  tolucre*) t 

afterward  men,  and  in  the  last  place  gods;  and  that  not  only  the 
oimated  stars,  but  Jupiter,  or  a  eoul  of  the  world,  generated 
out  of  Night  and   Chaos,  as  well  as  all  other  things*     We 
the  true  and  real  Theirs  amongst  the  ancient 
held  the  world's  animation,  and  whosoever  denied 
ic  same,  were  therefore  accounted  absolute  Atheists.     But  the 
orld's  animation,  in  a  larger  sense,  signifies  no  more  than  this., 
tat  all  things  are  not  dead  about  us,  but  that  there  is  fl 

id  understanding  nature  eternal,  that  first  framed  the 

.  rind  -till  presideth  over  it  ;   and  it  is  certain,  that  in  this 

all   Theista  whatsoever  must  hold  the  worlds  animation. 

generality  of  Pag  lata  held  the  world's  animation 

in  a  strict  if  the  world  were  truly  and  proj 

an  animal,  and  therefore  a  npleted  and  made  up  of  eoul 

and   body  together*  as  other  animals  are*     Which  soul  of  this 

great  world-animal  was  to  some  of  them  the  highest  or  supreme 

,  but  to  others  only  a  secondary  trod,  they  supposing  an 

ulnd  superior  to  it,     But  Goufl  being  the  soul  of  the 

*   in   this  hitter  Paganic  sense,   and   the  world's  being  an 

finimat  or  a  god,  are  things  absolutely  disclaimed  and  renounced 

However,  this  seventh  atheistic  argument  is  not  din 

d  of  the*  world  in  the  sense  of  the  Paganic  Tin 

r  (this  being,  as  they  think,  already  confuted),  but  in  the 

nal  unmade  ^oul 
>r  mind,   but   :i  native  or  generated  one  only,  such  ited 

rum  the  disposition  of  matter,  and  contexture  of  atoms,  the  off- 

•  Ito  Return  Nittum,  lih,  5.  ver  797,  ft,  333- 
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spring  of  night  and  chaos :  the  Atheists  here  pretending,  after 
their  confutation  of  the  true  and  genuine  theism,  to  take  amy 
all  shadows  thereof  also,  and  so  to  free  men  from  all  manner  of 
fear  of  being  obnoxious  to  any  understanding  being,  superior  to 
themselves.    Wherefore  we  might  here  omit  the  confutation  of 
this  argument,  without  any  detriment  at  all  to  the  cause  of 
theism:   nevertheless,  because  this  in  general  is  an  atheistic 
assertion,  that  there  is  no  life  and  understanding  presiding  over 
the  whole  world,  we  shall  briefly  examine  the  supposed  grounds 
thereof,  which  alone  will  be  a  sufficient  confutation  of  it    The 
first  of  them  therefore  is  this,  that  there  is  no  other  substance  in 
the  world  besides  body ;  the  second,  that  the  principles  of  bodies 
are  devoid  of  all  life  and  understanding ;  ana  the  last,  that  life 
and  understanding  are  but  accidents  of  bodies  resulting  from 
such  a  composition  or  contexture  of  atoms,  as  produceth  eoft 
flesh,  blood,  and  brains,  in  bodies  organized,  and  of  human  form.' 
From  all  which  the  conclusion  is,  that  there  can  be  no  life  and 
understanding  in  the  whole,  because  it  is  not  of  human  form,  and 
organized,  and  hath  no  blood  and  brains.     But  neither  is  body 
the  only  substance,  nor  are  life  and  understanding  accidents 
resulting  from  any  modification  of  dead  and  lifeless  matter;  nor 
is  blood  or  brains  that  which  understandeth  in  us,  but  an  incor- 
poreal soul   or   mind,   vitally  united  to  a  terrestrial  organized 
body ;  which  will  then  understand  with  far  greater  advantage, 
when  it  comes  to  be  clothed  with  a  pure,  spiritual,  and  heavenly 
one.     But  there  is  in  the  universe  also  a  higher  kind  of  intellec- 
tual animals,  which,  though  consisting  of  soul  and  body  likewise, 
yet  have  neither  flesh,  nor  blood,  nor  brains,  nor  parts  so  organ- 
ized as  ours  are.4     And  the  most  perfect  mind  and  intellect  of 
all  is  not  the  soul  of  any  body,  but  complete  in  itself,  without 
such  vital  union  and  sympathy  with  matter.   We  conclude  there- 
fore, that  this  passage  of  a  modern  writer  :3  "  We  worms  cannot 
conceive,  how  God  can  understand  without  brains,"  is  vox  pecu- 
dis,  the  "  language  and  philosophy "  rather  of  worms  or  brute 
animals  than  of  men. 

The  next,  which  is  the  eighth  atheistic  argument,  is  briefly 
this :  that  whereas  the  Deity  by  Theists  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  a  living  Being  perfectly  happy,  and  immortal  or  incorruptible; 
there  can  be  no  such  living  being  immortal,  and  consequently 
none  perfectly  happy.  Because  all  living  beings  whatsoever  are 
concretions  of  atoms,  which  as  they  were  at  first  generated,  so 
are  they  again  liable  to  death  and  corruption;  life  being  no 
simple  primitive  nature,  nor  substantial  thing,  but  a  mere  acci- 
dental modification  of  compounded  bodies  only,  which  upon  the 

4  He  means  the  angels  whom  he  before  attempted  to  prove  by  many  arguments  to 
be.  corporeal  or  composed  of  body  and  souL 
*  Ilobbes,    Consult  our  remarks  above  on  chap.  5.  sect  6.  $  26.  p.  785. 
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disunion  of  their  parts,  or  the  disordering  of  their  contexture, 
vanisheth  again  into  nothing.  And  there  being  no  life  immortal, 
happiness  must  needs  be  a  mere  insignificant  word,  and  but  a 
romantic  fiction.  Where  first,  this  is  well,  that  the  Atheists  will 
confess,  that  according  to  their  principles  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  at  all  as  happiness,  because  no  security  of  future  perma- 
nency ;  all  life  perpetually  coming  out  of  nothing,  and  whirling 
back  into  nothing  again.  But  this  atheistic  argument  is  likewise 
founded  upon  the  former  error,  that  body  is  the  only  substance, 
the  first  principles  whereof  are  devoid  of  all  life  and  under- 
standing ;  whereas  it  is  certain,  that  life  cannot  possibly  result 
from  any  composition  of  dead  and  lifeless  things ;  and  therefore 
must  needs  be  a  simple  and  primitive  nature.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  participated  life  in  the  bodies  of  animals  (which  yet  is 
but  improperly  called  life,  it  being  nothing  but  their  being 
actuated  by  a  living  soul)  is  a  mere  accidental  thing,  gencrablc 
and  corruptible ;  since  that  body,  which  is  now  vitally  united  to 
a  living  soul,  may  be  disunited  again  from  it,  and  thereby  become 
a  dead  and  lifeless  carcase ;  but  the  primary  or  original  life  itself 
is  substantial,  nor  can  there  be  any  dead  carcase  of  a  human 
soul.  That  which  hath  life  essentially  belonging  to  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  must  needs  be  naturally  immortal,  because  no  sub- 
stance can  of  itself  perish,  or  vanish  into  nothing.  Besides 
which,  there  must  be  also  some,  not  only  substantial,  but  also 
eternal  unmade  Life,  whose  existence  is  necessary,  and  which  is 
absolutely  unannihilablc  by  any  thing  else;  which  therefore 
must  needs  have  perfect  security  of  its  own  future  happiness ; 
and  this  is  an  incorporeal  Deity.  And  this  is  a  brief  confutation 
of  the  eighth  atheistic  argument. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SECTION  IV. 

Toe  Epicurean  Atheists  farther  endeavour  to  disprove  a  God,  from  the  ] 
of  motion  and  cogitation.  From  motion  thus;  that,  u  Nothing  can  move  itself 
but  whatsoever  is  moved,  is  moved  by  another/'  it  will  follow,  that  there  on 
be  no  first  cause,  and  unmoved  mover,  but  one  thing  moved  another,  bub 
eternity  infinitely ;  because  nothing  could  move  another,  which  was  not  inetf 
first  moved  by  something  else.  2.  Answer :  The  meaning  of  this  anon;  sot 
that  nothing  can  act  from  itself,  as  the  Atheist  supposes;  he  taking  it  for  grated, 
that  every  thing  is  body,  and  that  all  action  is  local  motion;  but  that  no  boiv 
resting  could  ever  locally  move  itself.  A  false  supposition  of  the  Atheists  sns 
some  Cartesians,  that  were  there  bat  once  motion  in  the  natter,  this  woold  of 
itself  continue  to  all  eternity.  True,  that  of  Aristotle;  that  to  make  an  infinite 
progress  in  the  causes  of  motion,  and  no  first  mover,  is  all  one  as  to  say,  that  there 
is  no  cause  at  all  thereof.  Wherefore  from  this  principle,  that  no  body  can 
move  itself,  it  follows,  that  there  is  some  other  substance  in  the  world  besides 
body,  that  hath  an  active  power  of  moving  body.  3.  Another  corollary  from  the 
same  principle;  that  there  is  another  species  of  action,  distinct  from  local  motion, 
and  which  is  not  heterokinesy,  but  autokinesy.  All  local  motion  caused  originally 
by  cogitation.  Thus  the  ninth  atheistic  argument  from  motion  confuted;  and 
from  hence,  that  no  body  can  move  itself  demonstrated,  that  there  is  something 
incorporeal  the  first  cause  of  local  motion,  by  cogitation.  4.  But  the  Atheists 
further  pretend  to  prove,  that  cogitation  itself  is  heterokinesy,  the  passion  of  the 
thinker,  and  the  action  of  some  other  external  agent  upon  him  ;  because  nothing 
taketh  beginning  from  itself;  and  no  cogitation  can  rise  of  itself,  without  a  cause. 
That  therefore  thinking  beings  themselves  are  machines,  and  cogitation  local 
motion.  And,  no  understanding  being  a  first  cause,  nor  perfectly  happy;  because 
dependent  upon  something  else.  5.  Answer.  True,  that  no  substance  beginning 
from  itself ;  as  also,  that  no  action  causeth  itself.  But  false,  that  no  action  taketh 
beginning  from  the  immediate  agent;  or,  that  nothing  can  act  otherwise  than  as 
acted  upon  by  something  else.  6.  True  also,  that  our  human  cogitations  are 
frequently  occasioned  from  external  objects,  and  that  the  concatenations  of 
thoughts  and  phantasms  often  depend  upon  mechanic  causes.  But  false,  that  all 
cogitations  are  obtruded  upon  us  from  without;  and  that  no  transition  in  our 
thoughts,  which  was  not  before  in  sense.  The  human  soul  a  principle  of  actions, 
and  therefore  also  of  cogitations.  This  a  bubbling  fountain  of  thoughts.  7.  This 
a  prodigious  paradox,  and  falsity  of  Atheists ;  that  cogitation,  local  motion ; 
and  tii inking  beings,  machines.  Here  a  change  of  our  opinion  of  what  we  wrote 
before ;  that  not  only  a  modern  writer,  but  also  the  ancient  Atomists,  did  con- 
clude cogitation  to  he  really  nothing  else  but  local  motion.  Nevertheless,  these 
men  troubled  with  the  fancy  of  cogitation ;  which  because  they  cannot  make  local 
motion,  they  would  persuade  us  to  be  no  reality.     Atheists  aware,  that  if  there  be 
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besides  local  motion,  there  must  then  be  some  other  km  balance 
.now? edged  betide*  body.  They,  who  make  cogitation  Local  motion,  and 
chines,  no  more  to  be  disputed  with.  U.  To  affirm*  thru 
being  can  be  happy ,  nor  a  Godt  because  dependent  upon  something 
.  one  as  to  affirm,  that  senseless  matter  is  the  most  perfect  of 
things;  and  that  knowledge,  as  such,  speaking  imperfection,  is  but  a  fantastic 
Thus  the  tenth  atheistic  argument  confuted*  9,  Another  atheistic  argu- 
fmnj  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  understand  big*  Thai  the  world  could 
nade  bjr  an  understanding  Being,  because  there  was  no  knowledge  before 
*nich  a*e  the  uhjeets  of  it;  and  the  only  things  are  sensibies,  which 
Ige  a  passion  from.  Wwafasa  all  mind,  as  such,  a  creature,  jmd  none 
nlrcndy  fully  answered.  Where  proved,  that  singular  bodies 
Hot  the  only  thing*,  and  object*  of  the  mind,  but  that  it  containeth  its  intelti* 
las  within  itself.  And  that  knowledge  is  archetypal  to  the  world,  and  the 
kw  of  aJL  So  the  esiiteiice  of  a  God  demonstrable  from  the  nature  of 
wledge  and  understanding.  IK  That  the  Atheists  can  no  more  solve  the 
of  cogitation,  than  that  of  local  motion,  evident  from  their  many 
icinatmns  concerning  it.  First,  that  all  life  and  understanding  a  mere 
venerable  and  corruptible,  and  no  life  nor  mind  substantial 
or  essential*  This  before  confuted.  12,  Again,  that  life  and  mind  no  simple  and 
primitive  natures,  but  compounded  syllables  of  things  ;  and  therefore  none 
nmnrtal  nor  incorruptible.  Answer;  that  lire  and  understanding  ate  mint.' 
nicer*,  nod  could  neve/  result  from  mere  passive  bulk;  nor  can  any  composition 
T  senseless  matter  possibly  beget  lite.  Though  no  necessity T  that  there  should 
>  teronl  unmade  red  or  green;  nor  that  there,  should  be  eternal  motion; 
or  that  there  should  be  any  eternal  unmade  matter ;  yet  an  absolute  necessity 
ft]  unmade  life  and  mind  ;  because  had  there  been  once  none,  there  could 
rw  bam  any.  13,  Another  Atheistic  hallucination,  that  there  h  nothing 
>  in  cogitation;  nor  any  thing  could  set  otherwise,  thun  as  it  is  made 
something  ion  from  nothing,  or  to  suppose  it 

ithmit  a  causa,     14,  Another  madneas  of  theirs  already  mentioned,  that  i 

ait  motion,  and  thinking  beings,  machine*,     15,   Another  paradox  of  the 

id   Democritic  Atheists,  that  menlnl  cogitation,  an  well  as  hvw 

ie  metre  passions  of  the  thinker,  and  the  action!  of  bodies  existing  without  him; 

■me   nf  them   supposing   thoughts  to  be  caused  by  certain   finer  images  tlmn 

sensations;  others,  thnt  they  are  the  remainders  of  Ihe  motions  of  sense,  formerly 

made.     Answer;  that  sensation  itself  is  not  a  mere  corporeal  pa* 

perception  of  a  passion,  in  a  way  of  fancy  ;  much  less  mental  cogitations  such; 

id    least   of  all    volitions,     16.  But  consentaneously  hereunto,  these  Atheists 

ermine   alt    knowledge    and    understanding   to    tie    really    the   same    thing 

th    sense,      From    whence   follow    two    absurdities  j    first,    That    there    can 

i    no    such    thing    as    error,  because  all    passion   is  true   passion*    and    all 

use,   true    sense.     Thin    absurdity    owned    by    Protagoras*     Epicurus    endea- 

l    this,    but    eotitnidlctiausly   to    his   own   principle*.     \fm    A 

ctmd  absui  «qucnt  thereupon;    that  there  is   no  absolute  truth  nor 

iMelnmd,    hut    all    Vim.  mid    nothing   bttt   opinion, 

lis    frei  !    likewise   by    Protagoras*     Sometimes  also  litus. 

|J,   Another  atlwintir-  errnr  ;  that  singular  bodi  I    nf  men  til 

ion  as  well  V  flf  fSSjsaifoiL     This  imputed  i  to   Demoeritus 

kd   Protagoras.     But  sufficiently  before  confuted,     19,  The  b&ttef  to  maintain 
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this  paradox,  added  by  a  modern  Athetotic  writer,  at  his  own- invention  ;  that  uni- 
versal are  nothing  else  but  names  by  which  many  lingular  bodies  are  called ; 
axioms  or  propositions,  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  names ;  and  syllogistic 
reasoning,  the  reckoning  the  consequences  of  them  :  and  that  we  -know  nothing 
at  all  of  any  thing,  but  only  the  names  by  which  it  is  called.     20.  That  the 
Atheists  endeavour  to  depreciate  knowledge  and  understanding,  aa  that  which 
s]>cuks  no  higher   perfection  than  is  in   senseless  matter.      Thus  the   Atheisti 
in  Plato  make  it  but  a  ludicrous  thing.     Their  design  in  this,  to  take  sway 
the  scale  of  entities.      21.  All  the  grounds  of  this  again  briefly  confuted,  sod 
particularly  that  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding  which  was  net 
before  in  sense,  out  of  Boetius.     Just  and  unjust  greater  realities  in  nature  thaa 
hard  and  soft,  &c.     Unquestionably  a  scale  of  entities  ;   and  therefore  certain 
that  the  order   of  things  must   be  in  way  of  descent  from    higher  perfection 
to    lower,    and    not    of  ascent.       The  steps  of  this  ladder  not  infinite;  the 
foot  thereof  inanimate  matter  ;    the  head,   a  perfect  omnipotent  being,  com- 
prehending  in  itself  all  possibilities  of  things.    2*2.   The  reason  why  we  so  much 
insist  upon  this  ;  because  Atheists  pretend  not  only  to  solve  the  phenomenon 
of  cogitation  without  a  God,  but  also  from  thence  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility 
of  his   existence.     The  controversy   betwixt   Theists  and   Atheists  thus  stated 
by  Plato  ;  whether  Soul  and  Mind  junior  to  senseless  matter,  and  the  offspring 
thereof  ;  or  else  sulxstantinl  things,  and  in  order  of  nature  before  it.     Accordingly 
Pluto   confuteth   Atheism  no  otherwise  than  by  proving  Soul  not  to  be  junior 
to  inanimate  matter,  and  generated  out  of  the  same.     Those  professed  Chris- 
tians who  generate  rational  souls  out  of  senseless  matter,  plain  betrayers  of  the 
cause  of  Theism.     Nor  is  the  case  much  different  as  to  others ;  who,  though 
they  professedly   generate  only    sensitive  souls,  yet    making    the  rational  W 
mere  blanks,  and  so  knowledge  in  its  own  nature,  junior  to  sense  and  sensible*; 
highly  gratifying  the  Atheists  hereby.     23.  If  any  life  may  be  generated  out  of 
senseless  matter,   then  can  no  good  reason  be  given   why   all  should  not  be.  • 
Life   not   partly  accidental,    party   substantial  ;    but    either   all    conscious  ".i£> 
gencrablo  and   corruptible;    or  else    none  at  all.     24.    The   doctrine  of  real 
qualities  genemble  and  corruptible,  favourable  to  Atheism  also.     And,  though  lb* 
Atomists  explode  all  the  other  qualities,  because  nothing  can  come  from  nothing] 
yet,  contradicting  themselves  again,   do  they  make  life  and  understanding  real 
qualities  generated  out  of  matter,  or  caused  by  nothing.     25.  There  being  a  «sk 
of  entities  in  nature,  to  produce  a  higher  rank  of  beings  out  of  a  lower  ;  a*  & 
and  cogitation  out  of  matter  and  magnitude  is  to  invert  the  order  of  this  scale 
from  downwards  to  upwards,  and  so  to  lay  a  foundation  for  atheism.    26.  The 
grand   objection    against    the  substantiality    of  sensitive  souls,  from  that  cm- 
sequence  of   their   permanent  subsistence  after   death.      Cartesius  so  sensible 
thereof,  that  he  would  rather  make  brutes  to  be  Benseless  machines,  than  alio* 
them  substantial  souls  ;   which  he  granted  they  must  have,  if  thinking  bcinjS. 
What  clearly  demonstrable  by  reason,  not  to  be  abandoned,  because  attended 
with  some  difficulties.     27.  The  Pythagoric  hypothesis  ;  that  souls  all  created 
by    God,  not  in  the  generation  of   animals,   but  in  the  Cosmogonia.     The* 
therefore  first  clothed  with  subtle  bodies,  aerial  or  ethereal  Ochcmata,  wherein 
they  subsist,  both   before  their  ingress  into    terrestrial  bodies,  and  after  their 
egress  out  of  them.     Thus  Boetius,  Proclus,  and  Ammonius.      Since  the  fW 
creation,  no  new  substantial   thing  made  or  destroyed,  and  therefore  no  life 
That  the    Pythagoreans  would  endeavour  to  gain  some  countenance  for  thi 
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hypothesis  from  the  scripture.    28.  But  if  these  aerial  vehicles  of  brutish  souls 
be  exploded,  and  none  but  terrestrial  bodies  allowed  to  them  ;  though  after  death 
they  will  not  vanish   into   nothing,  ret  must  they  needs  remain  in  a  state   of 
insensibility,  till  re- united  to  other  terrestrial  bodies.     Wherefore  these  in  one 
sense  mortal,  though  in  another  immortal.     Silkworms  dying,  and   reviving  in 
the    form  of   butterflies,  made  an    emblem   of   the   resurrection   by  Christian 
theo'ogers.      'J!).    But  no  absolute  necessity   that  the  souls   of   brutes    should 
haw  a  permanent  hiibxihtcncc  after  death,  because  whatsoever  created  by  God 
may   piwoihly   by   him  be  annihilated.      The  substantiality   only  of  the  rational 
soul   demonstrable  by  reason  ;  or  that  it  will  not  of  itself  vani.-b  into  nothing  ; 
but  not  that   it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  it   to  l>c  annihilated.     Porphyrins' 
assertion,  that  brutish  souls  are  resolved  into  the  life  of  the  universe.     The  whole 
answer  to  this  objection  against  the  substantiality  of  brutish  souls:    that  they 
may,  notwithstanding,  possibly  be  annihilated  in  the  deaths  of  animals,  as  well  as 
they  were  created  in  their  generations :  but  if  they  do  sul*iht,  they  must  remain 
in  a  state  of  inactivity.     30.  That  this  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Pagan  theologers, 
that  no  life  generated  out  of  senseless  matter  ;  but  all  produced  by  the  Deity, 
ns  well  as  matter,  proved  out  of  Virgil.     31.  The  Hylozoic  Atheists  themselves 
so  sensible  thereof,  that  there  must  Ik?  some  substantial  and  unmade  life,  that  they 
attribute  the  same  to  matter  ;  and  conclude  that  though  the  modificatcd  lives  of 
animals  and  men  be  accidental,  generated,  and  corrupted,  yet  the  fundamental 
life  of  them  is  incorruptible.     32.  This  Hylozoic  Atheism  again  confuted.     Absurd 
to  suppose  knowledge  and  understanding  without  consciousness  ;  as  also  that  the 
substantial  life   of  men  and  other  animals  should  never  perish,  and  yet  their 
souls  vanish  into  nothing.      That    no  organization  can    produce    consciousness. 
These  Atheists  not  able  possibly  to  give  an  account  whence  the  intelligible  objects 
and  ideas  of  this  their  knowledge  of  matter,  should  spring.    This  II  \  lozoic  atheism 
nothing    but   the  crumbling  of    the   Deity    into  matter.     33.    Concluded,   that 
the  phenomenon  of  mind  and  understanding  can  no  way  possibly  be  solved  by 
Atheists  without  a  God  ;  but  affordeth  a  solid  demonstration  of  his  existence. 

But  the  Pcmoeritic  Atheist  proceeds,  endeavouring  further 
to  disprove  u  God  from  the  phenomena  of  motion  and  cogitation, 
in  the  three  following  argumentations.  First  therefore,  whereas 
Theists  commonly  bring  an  argument  from  motion,  to  prove  a 
God,  or  first  unmoved  mover,  the  Atheists  contend,  on  the  con- 
trary, that,  from  the  very  nature  of  motion,  the  imiwssibility  of 
anv  such  first  unmoved  mover  is  clearly  demonstrable.  For,  it 
being  an  axiom  of  undoubted  truth  concerning  motion,  that 
"  whatsoever  is  moved,  is  moved  by  some  other  tiling ;"  or,  that 
u  nothing  can  move  itself;"  it  follows  from  thence  unavoidably, 
that  there  is  no  rcternum  Immobile,  no  "  eternal  unmoved 
Mover ;"  but  on  the  contrary,  that  there  was  a»ternum  Motum, 
an  "  eternal  Moved ;"  or,  that  one  thing  was  moved  by  another, 
from  eternity  infinitely,  without  any  first  mover  or  cause,  l>ecause 
m  nothing  could  move  itself,  so  could  nothing  ever  move  another, 
but  what  was  itself  before  moved  by  something  else.1 

Compare  this  with  our  remarks  above  on  chap.  '2.  sect.  13.     Hut  if  this  vj^v\tmhv\ 
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To  which  we  reply  >  That  this  axiom,  *  whatsoever  t§  mowd, 
is  moved  by  another,  and  not  by  it  self ,n  was,  by  Aristotles  aid 
those  other  philosophers,  who  made  bo  much  use  thereof,  restrained 
to  the  local  motion  of  bodies  only  \  that  no  body  locally  moved 
was  ever  moved  originally  from  itself,  but  from  something  elaa 
Now  it  will  not  at  all  follow  from  hence,  that  therefore  nihil 
movetur  nisi  a  mo  to,  "  that  no  body  was  ever  mo?ed,  but  by 
some  other  body*"  that  was  also  before  moved  by  something 
else ;  or,  that  of  necessity  one  body  was  moved  by  another  body, 
and  that  by  another,  and  so  backwards,  infinitely,  without  any 
first  unmoved  or  self-moving  and  self-active  mover,  as  the  Derafr- 
critic  Atheist  fondly  conceits  j  for  the  motion  of  bodies  might 
proceedi(a8  unquestionably  it  did)  from  something  else,  which  is 
not  body,  and  was  not  before  moved,  Moreover,  the  Deraocritk 
Atheist  here  also,  wit  bout  any  ground,  imagines  that  were  there 
but  one  push  once  given  to  the  world f  and  no  more,  this  motion 
would  from  thenceforward  always  continue  in  it,  one  body  still 
moving  another  to  all  eternity.  For  though  this  be  indeed  i 
part  of  the  Cartesian  hypothesis,  that,  according  to  the  lairs  of 
nature,  a  body  moving  will  as  well  continue  in  motion  as  a  body 
resting  in  rest,  until  that  motion  be  communicated  and  tram- 
ferred  to  some  other  body ;  yet  is  the  case  different  here,  where 
it  is  supposed  not  only  one  push  to  have  been  given  to  the  world 
at  first,  out' also  the  same  quantity  of  motion  or  agitation  tone 
constantly  conserved  and  maintained  But  to  let  this  ]&&, 
because  it  is  something  a  subtle  point,  and  not  so  rightly  under- 
stood by  many  of  the  Cartesians  themselves,  we  say,  that  it  b  i 
thing  utterly  impossible  that  one  body  should  be  moved  by 
another  infinitely,  without  any  first  cause  or  mover,  which  was 
self-active,  and  that  not  from  the  authority  of  Aristotle8  only, 

were  as  strong  and  powerful  as  it  is  weak  and  idle,  still  it  would  not  disprove  the  being 
of  a  God,  but  merely  tell  against  those  who  assert  such  a  God  as  right  reason  sad  tie 
scriptures  teach  us  to  believe  in.  In  the  first  place,  this  argument  is  of  no  avail  ague* 
those  who  hold  the  world  to  be  eternal  and  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  an  inm- 
terial  God :  an  opinion  formerly  entertained  it  is  well  known  by  philosophers  of  so 
ordinary  rank.  Again  it  cannot  touch  those  who  erroneously  suppose  the  Deity  to  be 
corporeal :  to  whose  number  belong  many  of  the  ancient  Christian  fathers.  Lastly, 
to  say  nothing  now  of  others,  it  has  no  weight  against  such  as  believe  that  God  at 
certain  most  subtle  spirit  diffused  through  the  whole  nature  of  thing*. 

*  Physical-.  Auscult.  lib.  8.  cap.  5.  p.  537.  torn.  1.  opp.  With  all  due  defereoci 
however  to  our  worthy  author,  I  would  not  venture  to  avail  myself  of  the  precepts  of 
Aristotle  on  the  beginning  and  causes  of  motion  for  the  refutation  of  Atheists.  For 
they  seem  to  me  to  aid  and  support  rather  than  refute  this  impious  class  of  man,  sad 
to  be  much  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  Christian  philosophers  on  the  origin  of 
motion.  Aristotle,  it  must  be  owned,  in  the  last  book  of  his  Metaphysics  and  in  lib.  fc 
Physicar.  Auscult.  speaks  in  most  magnificent  terms  of  a  first  cause  of  motion,  wMsV 
is  itself  devoid  of  all  external  motion;  and  some  have  been  led  by  these  words  of  ha  to 
contend  that  the  man  entertained  sentiments  worthy  of  a  Christian  :  but  on  ^mitt"-8**, 
the  whole  it  will  appear  that  what  he  gives  with  one  hand  he  takes  away  again  wkfc 
the  other.  He  asserts  motion  to  have  a  beginning :  but  not  in  respect  of  time :  for  he 
endeavours  to  prove  by  many  arguments,  lib.  8.  Physicar,  cap.  1.  2.  p.  576.  Ac  that 
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pronouncing  ovrt  ivvarbv  8dcv  V;  ap\n  rW  Kivfostvs  llvai  tic 
awttpovj  &c  "  that  in  the  causes  of  motion  there  could  not 
iKWsibly  be  an  infinite  progress ;"  but  from  the  reason  there  sub- 
joined by  Aristotle,  because,  tlwtp  pySlv  itrfi  to  Trpwrov,  oAwc 
ainov  ov&v  i<rr\,  "  if  there  were  no  first  unmoved  mover,  there 
could  be  no  cause  of  motion  at  all."  For  were  all  the  motion, 
that  is  in  the  world,  a  passion  from  something  else,  and  no  first 
unmoved  active  mover,  then  must  it  be  a  passion  from  no  agent, 
or  without  an  action,  and  consequently  proceed  from  nothing, 
and  cither  cause  itself,  or  be  made  without  a  cause.     Now  the 

f  round  of  the  Atheist's  error  here  is  only  from  hence,  because 
e  taketh  it  for  granted,  that  there  is  no  other  substance  besides 
body,  nor  any  other  action  but  local  motion ;  irom  whence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  to  him  this  projwsition,  "  No  body  can  move 
itself,"  is  one  and  the  same  with  this,  "  Nothing  can  act  from 
itself,  or  lie  self-active." 

And  thus  is  the  atheistic  pretended  demonstration  against  a 
God,  or  first  cause,  from  motion,  abundantly  confuted;  we 
having  made  it  manifest,  that  there  is  no  consequence  nt  all  in 
this  argument,  that  because  no  body  can  move  itself,  therefore 
there  can  be  no  first  unmoved  mover ;  as  also  having  discovered 
the  ground  of  the  Atheist's  error  here,  their  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  there  is  nothing  but  body ;  and  lastly,  having  plainly  showed, 
that  it  implies  a  contradiction  there  should  be  action  and  motion 
in  the  world,  and  yet  nothing  self-moving  or  self-active:  so  that 
it  is  demonstratively  certain  from  motion,  that  there  is  a  first 
cause,  or  unmoved  mover.  We  shall  now  further  add,  that 
from  the  principle  acknowledged  by  the  Dcmocritic  Atheists 
themselves,  "  That  no  body  can  move  itself,"  it  follows  also  un- 
deniably, that  there  is  some  other  substance  besides  body,  some- 
thing incorporeal,  which  is  self-moving  and  self-active,  and  was 
the  first  unmoved  mover  of  the  heavens  or  world.  For  if  no 
body  from  eteruity  was  ever  able  to  move  itself,  and  yet  there 
Diust  of  necessity  be  some  active  cause  of  that  motion,  which  is 
in.  the  world  (since  it  could  not  cause  itself )  then  is  there  un- 
questionably some  other  substance  besides  body,  which  having  a 
£»wcr  of  moving  matter,  was  the  first  cause  of  motion,  itself 
;ing  unmoved. 

**"«otion  is  eternal  nnd  without  all  beginning :  therefore  in  n*pect  of  cause  only.  But 
U«jj  is  iheer  nonynie.  For  my  part  I  consider  this  proposition  :  The  motion  of 
>fcattcr  is  eternal  and  vet  produced  by  tome  cause,  to  be  self  repugnant  nnd  absurd. 
^«r  if  the  motion  of*  matter  is  eternal  and  never  had  a  beginning,  it  is  also  without  a 
^anat :  but  if  it  lias  a  cause,  in  my  opinion,  it  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  eternal. 
I  d*)  aoi  envy  those  who  pretend  that  eternity  of  motion,  coupled  with  an  eternal 
^nsa.  ■  a  thing  which  they  can  easily  comprehend :  but  I  freely  confess  my  own 
?«a»fal»*Y  to  understand  it,  and  suppose  that  Aristotle  by  defending  its  eternity  discards 
*^  cans*,  and  by  maintaining  fa  cause  and  beginning,  in  reality  docs  away  with  its 
*t«raifty.     I  should  nit  the  same  of  the  junior  Platonists  who  follow  in  Aristotle's 


the  world  to  be  eternal  and  vet  at  the  same  time  created  bv  GoA. 
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Moreover,  it  is  certain  from  hence  also,  that  there  is  another 
species  of  action,  distinct  from  local  motion,  and  such  as  is  not 
hcterokincsy,  but  autokinesy,  or  self-activity.  For  since  the 
local  motion  of  body  is  essentially  hetcrokinesy,  not  caused  by 
the  substance  itself  moving,  but  by  something  else  acting  upon 
it,  that  action,  by  which  local  motion  is  first  caused,  cannot  be 
itself  local  motion,  but  must  be  autokinesy,  or  "  self-activity, 
that  which  is  not  a  passion  from  any  other  agent,"  but  springs 
from  the  immediate  agent  itself,  which  species  of  action  is  called 
"  cogitation."  All  the  local  motion,  that  is  in  the  world,  was 
first  caused  by  some  cogitative  or  thinking  being,  which  not 
acted  upon  by  any  thing  without  it,  nor  at  all  locally  moved, 
but  only  mentally,  is  the  immoveable  mover  of  the  heaven,  or 
vortices.  So  that  "cogitation"  is,  in  order  of  nature,  before 
"  local  motion,"  and  "  incorporeal"  before  "corporeal  substance,0 
the  former  having  .a  natural  imperiiini  upon  the  latter.  And 
now  have  we  not  only  confuted  the  ninth  atheistic  argument 
from  motion,  but  also  demonstrated  against  the  Democritic 
Atheists  from  their  own  principle,  that  there  is  an  incorporeal 
ami  cogitative  substance,  the  first  immoveable  mover  of  the 
heavens  and  vortices ;  that  is,  an  incorporeal  Deity. 

But  the  Democritic  Atheist  will  yet  make  a  further  attempt 
to  prove,  that  there  can  be  nothing  self-moving  or  self-active, 
and  that  no  thinking  being  could  be  a  first  cause ;  he  laying  his 
foundation  in  this  principle,  that  "  nothing  takcth  its  beginning 
from  itself,"  but  from  the  action  of  some  other  agent  without  it 
From  whence  he  would  infer,  that  cogitation  itself  is  hetcrokinesy, 
the  passion  of  the  thinker,  and  the  action  of  something  without 
it,  no  cogitation  ever  rising  up  of  itself  without  a  cause;  and 
that  cogitation  is  indeed  nothing  but  local  motion  or  mechanism, 
and  all  living  understanding  beings  machines,  moved  from  with- 
out ;  and  then  make  this  conclusion,  that  therefore  no  under- 
standing being  could  possibly  be  a  first  cause  :  he  further  adding 
also,  that  no  understanding  being  as  such,  can  be  perfectly  happy 
neither,  as  the  Deity  is  supposed  to  be,  because  dependent  upon 
something  without  it :  and  this  is  the  tenth  atheistic  argu- 
mentation. 

Where  we  shall  first  consider  that,  which  the  Democritic 
Atheist  makes  his  fundamental  principle,  or  common  notion  to 
disprove  all  autokinesy  or  self-activity  by,  that  "  Nothing  taketh 
beginning  from  itself,"  but  "  from  the  action  of  some  other  thine 
without  it."  Which  axiom,  if  it  be  understood  of  substantial 
tlungs,  then  is  it  indeed  acknowledged  by  us  to  be  unquestionably 
true,  it  being  the  same  with  this,  "  That  no  substance,  whici 
once  was  not,  could  ever  possibly  cause  itself,  or  bring  itself 
into  being ;  but  must  take  its  beginning  from  the  action  of 
something  else :"  but  then  it  will  make  nothing  at  all  against 
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true,  that  no  action  whatsoever  (and 
itirm)  taketh  beginning  from  itself,  or  cae 
be,  I mt  is  always  produced  by  some  aubatantial  agent  ; 
this  will  no  way  advantage  the  Atheist  neither*     When 

ild  direct  his  force  against  theism,  he  ought  to  under- 
1   this  proposition  thus,   that  no  action  whatsoever   taketh 
ining  from  the  immediate  agent  (which  is  the  subject  of  it), 
but  from  the  action  of  some  other  thing   without  it;  or,  that 
nothing  can  move  or  act  otherwise,  than  as  it  is  moved  and  acted 
by  something  else.     But  this  is  only  to  beg  the  question, 
or  to  prove  the  thing  in  dispute,  identically*  that  nothing  is  self- 
active,  because  nothing  can  aci  -elf.     Whereas  it  is  in  the 
mean  time  undeniably  certain,  that  there  could  not  possibly  he 
any  motion  or  action  at  all  in  the  universe,  were  there  not  some- 
"  ing  self-moving  or  self-active,  for  as  much  as  otherwise  all  that 
utioa  or  action  would  be  a  passion  from  nothing*  and  he  made 
thout  a  cause. 
Lnd  whereas  the  Atheists  would  further  prove,  that  no  co<ji- 
iou  taketh  its  beginning  from  the  thinker,  but  always  from  the 
ion  of  some  other  tiling  without  it,  after  this  manner,  because 
sivabk  why  this  cogitation,  rather  than  that,  should 
up  at  any  time*  were  there  not  some  cause  for  it,  without 
the  thinker:  here,  in   the  first  place,  we  freely  grant,  that  our 
human  cogitations  are  indeed  commonly  occasioned  by  the  incur- 
ible  objects  upon  us;  as  also,  that  the  concatenations 
ot  those  thoughts  and  phantasm?  in  us,  which  are  distinguished 
from  sensations  (whether  we  be  asleep  or  awake)  do  many  times 
depend  upon  corporeal  and  mechanical  causes  in  the  brain.     Not- 
withstanding which,  that  all  our  cogitations  are  obtruded  and 
upon  us  from  without;  and  that  there  is  no  transition 
in  our  thoughts  at  any  time,  hut  such  as  had  been  before  in 
sense   (which   the    Democratic    Atheist  avers);   this  is  a   thing 
which  we  absolutely  deny.     For,  had  we  im  mastery  at  all  over 
Our  thought*?,   but  they  were  all  like  tennis-balls*  bandied 
struck  upon  us,  as  it  wcie,  by  rackets  from  without,  then  could 
j  not  steadily  and  constantly  carry  on  any  designs  ami  pur- 
life,     Bui  <>ii  the  contrary,  that  of  Aristotle3  is  most  true 
I  will  be  elsewhere  further  proved),  that  man,  and  all  rational 
iugs,  are  in  some  sense,  ipx$  *P*%W$  M  ll  principle  of  actions/ 
^ordinate  to  the   Deity;  which  they  could  not.    possibly   be 
re  they  not  also  a  principle  of  cogitations,  and  had  some  com- 


?>*  3.  r».  37.  torn,  8*»nd  Muicnor,  Moml.  lib.  I. 
>'  wpaUw*  I^H 
i»C*  •'  It  that  mnn  is  ttot?  catae  of  h\&  own  fiction*;"  und  u  lift  I. 

j   ro  cari  Xt/yo^   wavt  M  The  deliljei-ate  choice  and  will  and  every  thing 
t*un  are  a  principle  of  action  both  good  and  bad.*1 

vol.  in. 
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mand  over  them ;  but  these  were  all  as  much  determined  bj 
causes  without,  as  the  motions  of  the  weathercock  are.  The 
rational  soul  is  itself  an  active  and  bubbling  fountain  of  thought; 
tliat  perpetual  and  restless  desire,  which  is  as  natural  ml 
essential  to  us  as  our  very  life,  continually  raising  up  and  pn> 
trading  new  and  new  ones  in  u%  which  are  as  it  were  offered  to 
us.  Besides  which,  we  hare  also  a  further  se!f*reoollectht 
power,  and  a  power  ot  determining  and  nxwg  our  muni  uh 
intention  upon  some  certain  objects,  and  of  ranging  our  thoughts 
accordingly.  But  the  Atheist  is  here  also  to  be  taught  yet  a 
further  lesson,  that  an  absolutely  perfect  mind  (such  as  die 
Deity  is  supposed  to  be),  doth  not  (as  Aristotle4  writeth  of  it) 
6rl  filv  votiv,  brl  &  ov  voetv,  "  sometimes  understand,  mi 
sometime  not  understand :"  it  being  ignorant  of  nothing,  nor 
syllogizing  about  any  thing  but  comprehending  all  intelligible* 
with  their  relations  and  verities  at  once  within  itself;  and  its 
essence  and  energy  being  the  same.  Which  notion,  if  it  be 
above  the  dull  capacity  of  Atheists,  who  measure  all  perfection 
by  their  own  scantling,  this  is  a  thing  that  we  cannot  help. 

But  as  for  that  prodigious  paradox  of  Atheists,  that  cogitation 
itself  is  nothing  but  local  motion  or  mechanism,  we  could  not 
have  thought  it  possible  that  ever  any  man  should  have  given 
entertainment  to  such  a  conceit,  but  that  this  was  rather  a  mere 
slander  raised  upon  Atheists;  were  it  not  certain  from  the 
records  of  antiquity,  that  whereas  the  old  religious  atomists  did, 
upon  good  reason,  reduce  all  corporeal  action  (as  generation, 
augmentation,  and  alteration)  to  local  motion,  or  translation 
from  place  to  place  (there  being  no  other  motion  besides  this 
conceivable  in  bodies) ;  the  ancient  Atheizers  of  that  philosophy 
(Leucippus  and  Democritus)  not  contented  herewith,  did  reallv 
carry  the  business  still  on  further,  so  as  to  make  cogitation  itself 
also  nothing  but  local  motion.  As  it  is  also  certain  that  a 
modern  atheistic  pretender  to  wit5  hath  publicly  owned  this 
same  conclusion,  that  "  mind  is  nothing  else  but  local  motion  in 
the  organic  parts  of  man's  body."  These  men  have  been  some- 
times indeed  a  little  troubled  with  the  fancy,  apparition,  or 
seeming  of  cogitation  that  is,  the  consciousness  of  it,  as  knowing 
not  well  what  to  make  thereof;  but  then  they  put  it  off  again, 
and  satisfy  themselves  worehipfully  with  this,  that  fancy  is  but 
fancy,  but  the  reality  of  cogitation  nothing  but  local  motion;  as 
if  there  were  not  as  much  reality  in  fancy  and  consciousness  as 
there  is  in  local  motion.      That  which  inclined   these  men  so 

4  On  the  passage  of  Aristotle  which  contains  the  few  words  here  adduced  by  the 
learned  Doctor  by  way  of  illustratiqn,  I  have  already  offered  some  remarks  in  the 
preceding. 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  he  is  alluding  to  Hoboes,  whose  passage* 
in  defence  of  this  opinion  I  hate  already  quoted  on  chap.  2. 
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nuch  to  this  opinion*  was  only  bccanse  they  were  sensible  and 
rare  of  this,  that  if  there  were  any  other  action,  besides  1 
m    admitted*  there   must  needs   be   some  other  substance 
dged,    besides   body,     Cartesius   indeed    undertook  to 
!  brute  anlmala  to  be  nothing  else  hut  machines  ;  but  then 
supposed  that  there  was  nothing  at  all  of  cogitation  in  tfai 
od  oo  atly  nothing  of  true  animality  or  life,  no  more  than 

in  an  artificial  automaton,  as  a  wooden  eagle,  or  the  like; 
evert heless,  this  was  justly  thought  to  be  paradox  enough, 
Jut  that  cogitation  itself  should  be  local  motion,  and  men 
Dthing  but  machines,  this  is  such  a  paradox,  as  none  but  either 
pid  and  besotted,  or  else  an  enthusiastic,  higoticaJ,  or  fanatic 
It  heist  could  possibly  give' entertainment  to.  Nor  are  such 
uen  as  these  fit  to  be  disputed  with  any  more  than  a  machine  is. 
But  whereas  the  Atheistic  objector  adds  also,  over  and  above, 
in  the  last  place,  that  no  understanding  Being  can  be  perfectly 
happy  neither,  and  therefore  not  a  God,  because  essential! 
dependent  upon  something  else  without  it;  this  is  all  one,  as 
he  should  say,  that  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  happiness  at  all  in 
nature  ;  because  it  is  certain,  that  without  consciousness  or  uu- 
mding  nothing  can  be  happy  (since  it  euiild  not  have  any 
jit  ion  of  itself),  and  if  no  understanding  Being  can  be  happy 
itber,  then  must  the  conclusion  needs  be  that  of  the  CyrenaK's/ 
atfiovia  avvTraptcroV}  "  happiness  is  a  mere  chimera,"  a 
notion  or  fiction  of  men's  minds;  a  thing  which  hath  no 
ice  in  nature.  These  are  the  men  who  afterwards  an 
inn  interest  also  against  a  God  and  religion;  notwithstanding 
that  the]  9  their  own  principles  to  be  so  far  from 

"  ing  happiness  to  any,  as  that  they  absolutely  cut  off  all  hopes 
treof-  It  may  be  further  observed  also  in  the  last  place*  that 
ere  is  another  of  the  Atheists  dark  mysteries  here  likewise 
Liched,  that  there  is  no  scale  or  ladder  of  entity  and  perl' 
nature,  one  above  another;  the  whole  universe,  from  top  to 
ttom,  being  nothing  but  one  and  the  same  senseless  mutter, 
pereely  modified.     As  also  that  understanding,  as  such,  rati 

I  urn  not  aware  of  tho  source  from  which  Dr.  Cud  worth  obtained   wlmt  1  ■ 
id :  but  I   know  that  ft  is  not  strictly  true.     The 
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right  in  taring  that  the  Cyrenaica  would  not  admit  of  the  rtiaienee  of  felicity. 
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speaks  imperfection ;  it  being  bat  a  mere  whiffling,  ermnid,  and 
fantastic  thing ;  so  that  the  most  abeolntely  perfect  of  all  things 
in  the  universe  is  grave,  solid,  and  substantial  senseless 'matter: 
of  which  more  afterwards.  And  thus  is  the  tenth  atheistic 
argumentation  also  confuted. 

But  the  Democritic  and  Epicurean  Atheists  will  make  yet  a 
further  assault  from  the  nature  of  knowledge,  understanding, 
after  this  manner ;  if  the  world  were  made  by  a  God,  or  an 
antecedent  mind  and  understanding,  having  in  itself  an  exemplar 
or  platform  thereof,  before  it  was  made,  then  must  there  be 
actual  knowledge  both  in  order-  of  nature  and  time,  before 
things ;  whereas  things,  which  areathe  objects  of  knowledge  and 
understanding,  are  unquestionably  in  order  of  nature  before 
knowledge ;  this  being  but  the  signature  of  them,  and  a  passion 
from  them.  Now,  the  only  things  are  singular  sensible*  or 
bodies.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  mind  is -the  youngest  and 
most  creaturely  thing  in  the  world;  or  that  the  world  was 
before  knowledge,  and  the  conception  of  any  mind;  and  no 
knowledge  or  mind  before  the  world  as  its  cause.  Which  is  the 
eleventh  atheistic  argumentation. 

But  we  have  prevented  ourselves  here  in  the  answer  to  this 
argument  (which  would  make  all  knowledge,  mind,  and  under- 
standing junior  to  the  world,  and  the  very  creature  of  sensibles), 
having  already  fully  confuted  it ;  and  clearly  proved  that  sin- 
gular bodies  are  not  the  only  things  and  objects  of  the  mind,  but 
that  it  containeth  its  immediate  intelligibles  within  itself ;  which 
intclligibles  also  are  eternal,  and  that  mind  is  no  fantastic  image 
of  sensibles,  nor  the  stamp  and  signature  of  them,  but  archetypal 
to  them ;  the  first  mind  being  that  of  a  perfect  being,  compre- 
hending itself,  and  the  extent  of  its  own  omnipotence,  or  the 
possibilities  of  all  things.  So  that  knowledge  is  older  than  all 
sensible  things;  mind  senior  to  the  world,  and  the  architect 
thereof.  Wherefore  we  shall  refer  the  reader  for  an  answer  to 
this  argument,  to  vol  3.  page  59,  and  so  onwards,  where  the 
existence  of  a  God  (that  is,  a  mind  before  the  workh  is  demon- 
strated also  from  this  very  topic,  viz.  the  nature  ot  knowledge 
and  understanding. 

We  shall  in  this  place  only  add,  that  as  the  Atheists  can  no 
way  solve  the  phenomenon  of  motion,  so  can  they  much  less  that 
of  cogitation,  or  life  and  understanding.  To  make  which  yet 
the  more  evident,  we  shall  briefly  represent  a  syllabus  or  cata- 
logue of  the  many  atheistic  hallucinations  or  delirations  concern- 
ing it.  As  first,  that  senseless  matter  being  the  only  substance, 
and  all  things  else  but  accidental  modifications  thereof;  life  and 
mind  is  all  a  mere  accidental  thing,  generable  and  corruptible, 
producible  out  of  nothing,  and  reducible  to  nothing  again ;  and 
that  there  is  no  substantial  life  or  mind  any  where.  Li  opposition 
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wluch,  we  have  before  proved,  that  there  must  of  necessity  be 
some  substantial  life,   and  that  human  souls  being  lives  sub- 
stantial, and  not  mere  accidental  modifications  of  matter,  they 
consequently  in  their  own  nature  immortal*  since  no  euh- 
btftBOG  of  itself  ever  vanisheth  into  nothing. 

gain,  the  Dcmocritics*  and  other  Atheists  conclude,  that  life 
nod  mind  are  no  simple  and  primitive  natures*  but  secondary  and 
pounded  things;  they  resulting:  from  certain  concretions  and 
*ntextures  of  matter,  and  either  the  commixtures  and  contcm- 
tions  of  qualities  or  else  the  combinations  of  those  simple 
elements  of  magnitude,  figure,  site,  and  motion  ;  and  so  being 
made  up  of  that  which  hath  nothing  of  life  or  mind  in  it.  For 
as  flesh  is  not  made  out  of  fleshy  particles,  nor  bone  out  of  bony 
Anaxagoras  of  old  dreamed),  so  may  life,  as  they  OOl 
as  well  made  out  of  litcle&s  principles,  and  mind  out  of  that 
which  hath  no  mi  ad  or  understanding  at  all  in  it :  just  as  sylla- 
ble-* pronounceable  do  result  from  combinations  of  letters,  some 
ttich  are  mutes,  and  cannot  by  themselves  be  pronounced  at 
"J,  others  but  Aomi-vooaL  And  from  hence  do  these  Atheists 
ifer,  that  there  could  he  no  eternal  unmade  life  or  mind,  nor 
my  that  is  immortal  or  incorruptible;  since  upon  the  dissolution 
&f  tliat  •coin pages  or  contexture  of  matter,  from  whence  they 
emit,  they  tnust  needs  vanish  into  nothing.  Wherefore  aecord- 
>  them,  there  hath  probably  sometime  heretofore  been  no 
fe  nor  undei Wtukding  at  all  in  the  universe*  and  there  may 
ibly  be  none  again.  From  whence  the  conclusion  is,  that 
il  and  understanding  is  no  God,  or  principle  in  the  universe ; 
it  being  essentially  factitious,  native,  and  corruptible;  01 
they  express  it  in  Plato, T  ktujrnQ  Ik  ^vjjtwv,  "mortal  from 
mortal  things  tn  as  also,  that  the  souls  uf  men  cannot  subsist 
separately  after  death,  and  walk  up  and  down  in  airy  bod^ 
more   than  the  form  of  a  house  or  tree,  after  the  dissob 

I hereof,  can  subsist  by  itself  separately,  or  appear  in  some  utber 
twlv.     But  all  this  foolery  of  Atheists  hath  been  already  O 
ftteds  ¥**  ha\ing  before  showed  that  life  and  understanding  are 
-five  powers,  vigours,  and  perfections,  that  could  never  possibly 
Walt  from  mere  passive  bulk,  or  dead  and  senseless  matter, 
■  ver  modified  and  compounded;  because  nothing  can  come 
fly  from  nothing.     Neither  is  there  any  consequence  at 
all  in  this,  that  because  flesh  is  not  made  out  of  fleshy  principles* 
nor  hone  out  of  bony,  red  out  of  red  things,  nor  green  out  of 
therefore  life   and  understanding  may  as  well  be  com- 


ounded  of  things  dead  and   senseless:  because  these  are  no 
or  complexions,  as  the  others  are,  nor  can  either  the 
qualities  of  heat  and  cold,  moist  and  dry;  or  else  magniti 


T  Do  LcgVM,  lib,  10,  : 
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figures,  sites,  and  motions,  however  combined  together,  as  fatten 
spell  them  oat,  and  make  them  up;  bat  they  are  simple  sad 
primitive  things.  And  accordingly  it  hath  been  moved,  nut 
there  must  of  necessity  be  some  eternal  unmade  life  and  mind. 
For  though  there  be  no  necessity  that  there  should  be  toy 
eternal  unmade  red,  or  green,  because  red  and  green  may  be 
made  out  of  things  not  red  nor  green,  they,  and  all  other  cor- 
poreal qualities  (so  called)  being  but  several  contextures  of 
matter,  or  combinations  of  magnitudes,  figures,  sites,  and 
motions,  causing  those  several  fancies  in  us :  and  though  there 
be  no  necessity  that  there  should  be  eternal  motion,  became, 
if  there  were  once  no  motion  at  all  in  matter,  but  all  bodies 
rested,  yet  might  motion  have  been  produced  by  a  self-moving 
or  self-active  principle :  and  lastly,  though  there  be  no  necessity 
that  there  should  be  eternal  unmade  matter  or  body  neither, 
because  had  there  been  once  no  body  at  all,  yet  might  it  be 
made  or  produced  by  a  perfect  omnipotent  incorporeal  being: 
nevertheless,  is  there  an  absolute  necessity  that  there  should  he 
eternal  unmade  life,  and  mind,  because  were  there  once  no  life 
nor  mind  at  all,  these  could  never  have  been  produced  oat  of 
matter  altogether  lifeless  and  mindless.  And  though  the  form 
of  a  house  cannot  possibly  exist  separately  from  the  mdtter  and 
substance  thereof,  it  being  a  mere  accidental  thing,  resulting 
from  such  a  compages  of  stone,  timber,  and  mortar,  yet  are 
human  souls  and  minds  no  such  accidental  forms  of  compounded 
matter,  but  active  substantial  things,  that  may  therefore  subsist 
separately  from  these  bodies,  and  enliven  other  bodies  of  a 
different  contexture.  And  however  some,  that  are  no  Atheists, 
be  over  prone  to  conceive  life,  sense,  cogitation,  and  conscious- 
ness in  brutes,  to  be  generated  out  of  dead,  senseless,  and  un- 
thinking matter  (they  being  disposed  thereunto  by  certain 
mistaken  principles  and  ill  methods  of  philosophy),  nevertheless 
is  this  unquestionably  in  itself  a  seed  of  atheism ;  because  if  any 
life,  cogitation,  and  consciousness  may  be  produced  out  of  dead 
and  senseless  matter,  then  can  no  philosophy  hinder,  but  that  all 
might  have  been  so. 

But  the  Democritic  Atheists  will  yet  venture  further  to  deny 
that  there  is  any  thing  in  nature  self-moving  or  self-active, 
but  that  whatsoever  moveth  and  acteth,  was  before  moved  by 
something  else,  and  made  to  act  thereby ;  and  again,  that  from 
some  other  thing,  and  so  backward  infinitely ;  from  whence  it 
would  follow,  that  there  is  no  first  in  the  order  of  causes,  but  an 
endless  retro-infinity.  But  as  this  is  all  one  as  to  affirm  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  at  all  as  life  in  the  world,  but  that  the 
universe  is  a  compages  of  dead  and  stupid  matter,  so  has  this 
infinity  in  the  order  of  causes  been  already  exploded  for  an 
absolute  impossibility. 
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Nevertheless,  the  Atheists  will  here  advance  yet  an  higher 
paradox;  that  all  action  whatsoever,  and  therefore  cogitation, 
fancy,  and  consciousness  itself,  is  really  nothing  else  but  local 
motion ;  and  consequently  not  only  brute  animals,  but  also  men 
themselves  mere  machines,  which  is  an  equal,  either  sottishness 
or  impudence,  as  to  assert  a  triangle  to  be  a  square,  or  a  sphere, 
a  cube,  number  to  be  figure,  or  any  thing  else  to  be  any  thing : 
and  it  is  really  all  one  as  to  affirm,  that  there  is  indeed  no  such 
thing  in  ourselves  as  cogitation;  there  being  no  other  action  in 
nature  but  local  motion  and  mechanism. 

Furthermore,  the  Democritic  and  Epicurean  Atheists  uni- 
versally agree  in  this,  that  not  only  sensations,  but  also  all  the 
cogitations  of  the  mind,  as  the  mere  passions  of  the  thinker,  and 
the  actions  of  bodies  existing  without  upon  him ;  though  they 
do  not  all  declare  themselves  after  the  same  manner  herein.  For 
first,  the  Democritics  conclude  that  sense  is  caused  by  certain 
grosser  corporeal  effluvia,  streaming  from  the  surfaces  of  bodies 
continually,  and  entering  through  the  nerves ;  but  that  all  other 
cogitations  of  the  mind,  and  men's  either  sleeping  or  waking 
imaginations,  proceed  from  another  sort  of  simulachra,  idols,  and 
images  of  a  more  fine  and  subtle  contexture,  coming  into  the 
brain,  not  through  those  open  tubes  or  channels  of  the  nerves, 
but  immediately  through  all  the  smaller  pores  of  the  body :  so 
that,  as  we  never  have  sense  of  anything  but  by  means  of  those 
grosser  corporeal  images,  obtruding  themselves  upon  the  nerves, 
so  have  we  not  the  least  cogitation  at  any  time  in  our  mind 
neither,  which  was  not  caused  by  those  finer  corporeal  images 
and  exuvious  membranes,  or  effluvia,  rushing  upon  the  brain  or 
contexture  of  the  soul."  Atvunrnoc;  kci\  Aij/<ok'(><ro£  n)v  Ai<t3'ij<tiv 
kqi  rr)i»  y/njaiv  EtcioXwv  fsWvO'  irpmovTwr'  /uj&rt  yap  twiji/iXXuv 
fjrjctrlnav  \tofHQ  rot*  ^r(>o(X7^^r^ov^oc,,  "  Lcucippus  and  Democritus 
determined,  that  as  well  Noesis  as  Aisthesis,  mental  cogitation  as 
external  sensation,  was  caused  by  certain  corporeal  idols  coining 
from  bodies  without;  since  neither  sensation  nor  cogitation 
could  otherwise  possibly  be  produced."  And  thus  docs  Laertius9 
also  represent  the  sense  of  these  atheistic  philosophers,  that  the 
effluvia  from  bodies  called  idols  were  the  only  causes,  rtov  Kara 
i^uvijy  KivrjuaTbJV  Kai  fiovXimariov  ikckttwv  Kal  jjvwi'  Kai  ffaSiov, 
"ot  all  the  motions,  passions,  and  affections,  and  even  the  very 
volitions  of  the  soul."     So  that  as  wc  could  not  have  the  least 

■  Tbev-  arc  Plutarch's  word*.  Do  1'luriti*  Philns.  lib.  4.  cap.  H.  p.  «!>!>.  torn.  '2.  opp. 
On  thi»  im;is''-*  or  idols  which  Lcucippus  and  Dciii'tcrilus  lielicvcd  in,  I  have  already 
pimrm-nted  at  some  length. 

•  Tin*  learned  Dmior's  memory  has  hero  deceived  him.  Laertiu*  ha*  recorded 
nothing  of  the  kind  with  regard  to  Lcucippus :  but  it  is  tmc  that  he  attributes  this 
opinion  to  Dcmocritus,  lib.  !•.  segm.  44.  p.  573  Whether  the  Greek  words  which 
follow  are  Dr.  Cud  worth's  own,  he  being  frequently  in  the  habit  of  explaining  his  own 
opinion  in  Greek,  or  taken  from  tome  ancient  Greek  writer,  1  am  unable  to  say. 
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sensation,  imagination,  nor  conception  of  any  thing  otherwise 
than  from  those  corporeal  effluvia,  rushing  upon  us  from  bodies 
without,  and  begetting  the  same  in  us,  at  such  a  time;  bo  neither 
could  we  have  any  passion,  appetite,  or  volition,  which  we  wen 
not  in  like  manner  corporeally  passive  to*  And  this  wis  the 
ground  of  the  Democritic  fate  or  necessity  of  all  human  actum*, 
maintained  by  them,  in  opposition  to  the  to  i<f  ii/liTv,  or  M  liberty 
of  will,"  which  cannot  fee  conceived  without  self-activity  tod 
something  of  contingency ;  they  supposing  human  volitions  also, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  cogitations,  to  be  mechanically  caused 
and  necessitated  from  those  effluvious  images  of  bodies  coming 
in  upon  the  willers.  And,  however  Epicurus  sometime  pretended 
to  assert  liberty  of  will  against  Democritus,  yet,  forgetting 
himself,  did  he  also  here  securely  philosophize  after  the  very 


Nunc  age,  quae  moveant  animum  res,  accipe  pancis ; 
Qu»  veniunt,  veniant  in  men  tern,  percipe  paucta. 
Principid  hoc  dico,  rerum  simulacra  ragari,  &c. 

But  others  there  are  amongst  the  ancient  Atomists,  who  could  not 
conceive  sensations  themselves  to  be  thus  caused  by  corporeal 
effluvia,  or   exuvious   membranes  streaming  from   bodies  con- 
tinually, and  that  for  divers  reasons  alleged  by  them ;  but  only 
by  a  pressure  from  them  upon  the  optic  nerve,  by  reason  of  a 
tension  of   the  intermedious  air,  or  ether,  (being  that,  which  is 
called  light;)  whereby  the  distant  object  is  touched  and  felt, 
olov  Sia  /3aicr»)picic,10  "  as  it  were  by  a  staff."     Which  hypothesis 
concerning  the  corporeal  part  of   sense  is  indeed   much  more 
ingenious  and  agreeable  to  reason    than  the  former.     But  the 
athcizers  of  this  atomology,  as  they  supposed  sense  to  be  nothing 
else  but  such  a  pressure  from  bodies  without ;  so  did  they  con- 
clude imagination  and  mental  cogitation  to  be  but  the  relics  and 
remainders  of  those  motions  of  sense  formerly  made,  and  con- 
served afterwards  in  the  brain,  (like  the  tremulous  vibrations  of 
a  clock  or  bell,  after  the  striking  of  the  hammer,  or  the  rolling 
of  the  waves,  after  that  the  wind  is  ceased ;)  melting,  fading, 
and  decaying  insensibly  by  degrees.     So  that,  according  to  these, 
knowledge  and  understanding  is  nothing  but  failing  and  decaying 
sense,  and  all  our  volitions  but  mechanic  motions,  caused  from 
the  actions  or  trusions  of  bodies  upon  us.     Now,  though  it  be 
true  that  in  sensation  there  is  always  a  passion  antecedent  made 
upon  the  body  of  the  sentient  from  without ;  yet  is  not  sensation 
itself  this  very  passion,  but  a  perception  of  that  passion :  much 

*  Lucretius,  lib.  4.  p.  3ofl.  360.     [Verse  726.] 

10    See  Plutarch,  De  Placitis  Philoa.  lib.  4.  cap.    15.  p.   911.  torn.  2.  opp.  and 
Diogenes  Laertius,  De  Vit.  PbHotoph.  lib.  7.  segm.  167.  p.  466. 
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mental  conception  be  said  to  be  the  action  of  bodies 
and  the  mere  passion  of  the  thinker ;  and  least  of  all 
itions  such,  there  being  plainly  here  something  itf  ipTv,  *s  in 
r  mvn  power/'  (by  means  whereof  we  become  a  principle 
iton*.  accordingly  deserving  comraendatioiK  or  blame.) 
t  i:?,  something  of  scli-acUvity. 
Again,  accord  hi  £  to  the  Democratic  and  Epicurean 
M  knowledge  and  understanding  is  really  the  same  thing  with 
;  the  difference  between  these  two,  to  some  of  them,  being 
Only  this,  that  what  is  commonly  called  sense,  is  primary  and 
original  knowledge,  and  knowledge  but  secondary,  or  fading  and 
ing  sense;  but  to  others,  that  sense  is  caused  by  tboeo 
re  vigorous  idols  or  effluvia  from  bodies,  in  t  remitted  throi 
the  nerves ;  but  understanding  and  knowledge  by  those  more 
weak  and  thin,  umhratile  and  evunid  ones,  thnt  penetrate  the 
other  smaller  pores  of  the  body;  so  that,  both  ways  understanding 
and  knowledge  will  be  but  a  weaker  sense.  Now,  from  this 
dn<t rinu  of  the  atheistic  Atomists,  that  all  conception  and 
tat  ion  of  the  mind  whatsoever  is  nothing  else  but  sense  and 
>n  from  bodies  without,  this  absurdity  first  of  all  follows 
unavoidably ;  that  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  error  or  false 
judgment,  because  it  is  certain  that  all  passion  is  true  passion, 
and   all  sense  or  seeming,    and   appearance,   true  seeming    and 

irancc.     Wherefore,  though  some  sense  and  passion  ma1 

more  obscure  than  other,  yet  can  there  be  none  false,  itself  being 

the  very  essence  of  truth.     And  thus  Protagoras,  one  of  these 

ratio   Atomists,   having  Brat  asserted  that,   "knowledge  is 

thing  else  but  sense,"  did  thereupon  admit  tl  oevsmry 

tsequence,  that  tjw«  &>£«  dXtjflrjc*1   "every  opinion  is  true;" 


pn*e 


See  T:  .1  -ti-trj,  |..  1 18.  rad  Diogenes  Lrfrtiu,  rfb\  ?».  ttmt  61,  p.  G7fli 

mi.     He  wlio  wbhos  to  know  I 
kit  in  AlheiiU  defend  thin  doctrine,  and  accommodnte  it  to  their  own  prii 
3i t  Boul&in rimer's  exposition  and  iriterprotntion  of  thed*" 
!Hjlv  Entitled  in  the  published  work;  Refutntion  dos  Errettn 
90.  Uruxvll.  1730*  12.     For  my  own  purl,  nn  reading  Ihw  book,  t  admired  the 
■  nuity  nnd  akili  in   ex  pluming  nnd   illiiatrntin^  whit  uppenn  senro 
dm  it  of  explanation,  much  less  of  illustration  :  but  lit  the  *iimc  time  1  detected  his 
r  want  of  principle,     For  although  he  wishes  us  to  sii| 
i  that  his  only  motive'  fop  giving  us  n  clearer  exposition  of  this  doctrine  t! 
fkvoured  with  »elf»  is  to  render  it  more  ensv 

yet  I  think  well  of  ■  men  who  employs  the  whole  force  of  hit  nit. 

nn«l  eloquence,  In  explaining,  ilJwftmting,  and  refining it  discipline  which  hohimw 
•Imtrdi      Bui    itilL   in   this    jnstnuce.    Ina  Attempt    at    uniicnmining  nil   religion    will 

no!  tnteiOgent.     Wh 
In  manuscript  among  thow  who  delight   m 
is  hints  nod  pro] 
re   pernicious*  or  inorc  puwctl 
to  ii>  very  foundations*     Ami    I  for  on 
mid   iiL-ver  be  mi 
Asvejieneo  tH»t  mi  tainted,  an  Bin  extent  Mtrungnd  !n»*n  rirtl 

hljf  eowopted  nn  Ibt  very  hbgl 
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because  it  is  nothing  but  seeming  and  appearance,  and  every 
"  seeming  and  appearance  is  truly  such  ;  and  because  it  is  not 
possible  for  any  one  to  opine  that  which  la  not,  or  to  think 
otherwise  than  ne  suiters.  V?  uereiore  jupicuruc,  oong  sunns 
of  this  inconvenience,  endeavoured  to  solve  this  phenomenon  of 
error  and  false  opinion,  or  judgment,  consistently  with  his  own 
principles,  after  this  manner:  that  though  all  knowledge  be 
sense,  and  all  sense  true,  yet  may  error  arise  notwithstanding, 
ex  animi  opinatu,*  from  "the  opination  of  the  mind,  adding 
something  of  its  own,  over  and  above,  to  the  passion  and  fancy 
of  sense.  But  herein  he  shamefully  contradicts  himself;  for  if 
the  mind  in  judging  and  opining,  can  superadd  any  thing  of  fa 
own,  over  and  above  to  what  it  suffers,  then  is  it  not  a  mm 
passive  thing,  but  must  needs  have  a  self-active  power  of  its  own, . 
and  consequently  will  prove  also  incorporeal ;  because  no  body 
can  act  otherwise  than  it  suffers,  or  is  made  to  act  by  something 

show  of  truth.  But  all  my  apprehension  vanished  at  aoon  as  I  read  the  book  myseft 
Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  weak  and  contemptible  than  it  is.  We  have  no  con- 
clusive and  connected  reasoning :  no  explication  of  an  infinity  of  things  which  ought 
nevertheless  to  be  accounted  for  by  one  who  discards  God  and  religion  i  in  short, 
nothing  simple,  clear,  nnd  probable,  such  as  could  recommend  itself  to  the  minds 
of  wise  and  thinking  men.  I  seemed  to  myself  to  be  reading  a  fable,  neither  in- 
geniously devised,  nor  aptly  and  skilfully  arranged,  nor  consistent  and  in  keeping  with 
itself.  Whenever  1  looked  into  Spinoza's  Ethics,  the  man  always  appeared  to  have 
something  in  him  :  for  the  geometrical  laws  which  he  affects  in  his  book,  conceal  a  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  its  defects.  But  on  reading  his  ingenious  interpreter,  who 
would  fain  appear  to  have  divested  his  master's  precepts  of  all  their  darkness,  the  low 
estimation  in  which  1  began  to  hold  him  is  almost  incredible.  Thus  frequently,  things 
which  to  many  persons  seem  great,  sublime,  and  subtle,  immediately  lose  all  their 
dignity  as  soon  as  they  are  explained  in  popular  language.  I  will  add  one  more 
remark  which  I  fancy  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  my  readers.  The  partisans  of  Spinoza 
complain  that  his  adversaries,  and  especially  Bayle,  who  as  is  well  known  has  attacked 
this  man  in  his  Dictionary,  voce  Spinoza,  have  cither  wilfully  perverted  or  egregiousry 
misunderstood  his  meaning.  And  his  new  expositor  repeats  this  complaint  in  ha 
preface:  although  his  book  will  convince  all  those  who  possess  any  knowledge  of  such 
matters,  that  most  of  this  Atheist's  opponents  had  a  tolerably  accurate  conception  of 
his  meaning.  All  the  absurd  and  monstrous  corollaries  in  particular  which  Bayle 
charges  upon  the  S pinozian  discipline,  are  deduced  from  them  with  admirable  neatness 
in  Boulainvillicr's  exposition.  If  1  am  not  mistaken,  Spinoza's  friends  were  annoyed 
at  finding  his  foul  and  flagitious  doctrines  expounded  nnd  set  forth  so  lucidly  and  per- 
spicuously :  and  therefore,  to  save  the  reputation  of  the  man,  deemed  it  prudent  to 
accuse  his  interpreter  of  ignorance.  But  the  present  is  not  a  fitting  opportunity  for 
enlarging  upon  this  subject :  and  yet  in  a  book  written  professedly  to  expose  the  folly 
of  atheism,  it  will  not  appear  altogether  irrelevant  that  we  should  briefly  glance  at  the 
deformity  of  one  whom  the  Atheists  of  this  day  are  accustomed  to  regard  with  such 
profound  reverence.  It  is  a  pity  that  an  acute  and  perspicacious  man  like  Boulainvillicr, 
who  was  capable  of  much  better  things,  should  have  thrown  away  so  much  time  and 
labour  upon  the  elucidation  and  embellishment  of  a  mass  of  intricate  absurdities. 
*  Lucretius,  De  Re  rum  Natura,  lib.  4.  v.  4<>'4.  &e.  p.  74.  75.  torn.  2. 

Caelcrn  de  genere  hoc  mirando  multa  videmus, 
Qua?  violare  fidem  quasi  sensihus  omnia  quurunt, 
Nequidquam  :  quoniam  pars  hormn  maxima  fallit 
Propter  opinatus  animi,  quoa  addimus  ipsi, 
Pro  visis  ut  Bint,  quw  non  sunt  sensibus  visa. 
Nam  nihil  egregius,  quam  res  secernere  apertas 
A  dubiis,  animus  quas  ab  se  protinus  addJt. 
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without  it.     We  conclude  therefore,  that  since  there  is  such 
iing  as  error  or  false  judgments  all  cogitations  of  the  mind 
not  be  mere  passions ;  but  there  must  be   something  of  eelf- 
activity   in   ihe   soul  [tdftlf,   by  means  whereof  it  can  give   its 
n  to  things  not  clearly  pvivciwd,  and  so  err. 
.rain,  from    this   atheistic  opinion,   That  all    knowledge    is 
but  sense,  cither  primar  utidary,  it  follows 

that   there  is  no  absolute  truth   nor    falsehood,   and   that 
iv ledge  is  of  a  private  nature,  relative  and   fan  helical  only, 
mere  seeming,  that  ia,  nothing  but  opinion  ;  because  sense  is 
inly   seeming,    phantasy,    and  appearance;    a  private  thing, 
live  to  the  sentient  only.     And  here  also  did  Protag 
ling  to  his  wonted   freedom,  admit  this  consequence,  that 
sfrwledge  being  sense,  there  was  no  absoluteness  at  all  therein  ; 

that  nothing  was  true  otherwise,  than  rmtrtp  Km  rtvh 
is  and  to  that  man  *o  thinking;*  that  every  man  did  but  ri 
nurafi    fiuvov    $o£a%ttVi    "  opine    only    his   own   things,*1    that 
tuvtwv     \tiT}imTtifv    ulrpov    avftpttriroc,    **  every    man    was 
ire  ot  things  and  truth  to  himself;"  and  lastly,  ri   $ni 
Ssaary    Tovry    Km    it  vat    <J    tbahnrm,    w  that    whr 
I  to  every  one,  was  true  to  htm   to  whom  it   seemed."1 
ither   could   Democritus   himself,    though   a    man   of    more 
retion    than    Protagoras,  dissemble    this   consequence   from 
same    principle    asserted   by    him,    that   understanding  is 
ntastieal,  and  knowledge  but  opinion  ;  he  owning  it  sometimes 

he  was  aware,  as  in  these  words  of  his:*  riyvwnuw 
vQpwwov  r^lSt  r<;>  wmript*  Sri  otrfqf  tnrt)WaxT<itf  **  Wc  ought 

man  iooording  to  this  rule,  that  he  is  such  a  thi  ith 

'Tiling  to  do  with  absolute  truth."     And  again,   alr($  (or  ir 
iv    Tnym'    it  if  A    niri^voc*  W^f    Ittioihtji/ii    £jcdffroi«nv    n 
'  We   know  nothing  absolutely  concerning  any  thing:  and  all 
our  knowledge  is  opinion."     Agreeably  to  which,  he  determined 
men's  knowledge  was  diversified  by  the  temper  of  i 
cid  the  things  without  them.*    And  Aristotle  judiciously 
erring  both  these  doctrines,  That  there  is  no  error  or  false 

1  All  th**c  phrase*  are  taken  from  Plato**  Tbe*lrtu*.  p.  1 16.  U  9,  1 .  '.  in 

"  ich  dialogue  ilit*  opinion*  of  Protagoras  are  copiously  expounded  find   ingvoknulj 
v  Socrates,     From  the  same  treatise  the  learned  Doctor  has  borrowed  mow 
what  lie  here  ud  wines  ugninat  the  class  of  men  who  determine  that  all  knowMge 
i  f:  ne. 

rituB,  are  from   hi*  Inmk,  lie  litik 
*c*en  ad  vers.  MatheroatwOS  of   \    adv. 

sect  ire  extant  other  wjinp  of 

rtlu%   in    *!  lie  opinion    js   put  forth    more  dearly  than  in   these 

k*t  I   have  no  doubt,  to  this  inaxitn  of  hit  wfoieh  occ  *ame 

I]  know  nothing  of  truth,  hut  wUui  to  the 

n  flection  of  Cue  body,  and  of  the  thing*  whk  '■ 


Thtf  nMmt 
[w  and  finuk- 


to 
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judgment,  but  every  opinion  true;  and  again, 
is  absolutely  true,  but  relatively  only ;  to  be  really  and  fin* 
mentally  one  and  the  same,  iraputeth  them  both  togetinr 
Democritus,  in  these  words  of  his:6  OvBtv  tlvat  aXrfifc  &W 
Sc  Sia  to  {nro\afi£avnv  <pf>ovwnv  piv  njv  <jTer$ri<riv,  to  <fraiv6}itvov 
Kara  rijv  aiaSnatv  i£  avayKqc  aAifS^c  if  vat,  "  Democriliis  heU, 
that  there  was  nothing  absolutely  true ;  but  because  be  thought 
knowledge  or  understanding  to  be  sense,  therefore  did  be  con- 
clude that  whatsoever  seemed  according  to  sense,  must  of 
necessity  be  true  (not  absolutely,  but  relatively')  to  whom  it  so 
seemed.  These  gross  absurdities  did  the  atheistic  Atomiito 
plunge  themselves  into,  whilst  they  endeavoured  to  solve  the 
phenomenon  of  cogitation,  mind,  or  understanding,  agreeably  to 
their  own  hypothesis.  And  it  is  certain  that  all  of  them, 
Democritus  himself  not  excepted,  were  but  mere  blunderers  in 
that  atomic  physiology  which  they  so  much  pretended  to,  and 
never  rightly  understood  the  same ;  forasmuch  as  that,  with 
equal  clearness,  teaches  these  two  things  at  once,  that  sense 
indeed  is  fantastical  and  relative  to  the  sentient :  but  that  there 
is  a  higher  faculty  of  understanding  and  reason  in  us,  which 
thus  discovers  the  phantastry  of  sense,  and  reaches  to  the  abso- 
luteness of  truth,  or  is  the  criterion  thereof. 

But  the  Democritic  and  Epicurean  Atheists  will  further  con- 
clude that  the  only  things  or  objects  of  the  mind  are  singular 
sensibles,  or  bodies  existing  without  it;  which  therefore  must 
needs  be,  in  order  of  nature,  before  all  knowledge,  mind,  and 
understanding  whatsoever,  this  being  but  a  fantastic  image  or 
representation  of  them.  From  whence  they  infer,  that  the 
corporeal  world,  and  these  sensible  things,  could  not  possibly 
be  made  by  any  mind  or  understanding,  because  essentially 
junior  to  them,  and  the  very  image  and  creature  of  them.  Thus 
does  Aristotle  observe,7  concerning  both  Democritus  and 
Protagoras,  that  they  did  v7ro\afi(5avtiv  ra  ovra  fiovov  uvai  to 
aiaSiira,  "  suppose  the  only  things  or  objects  of  the  mind  to  be 
sensibles ;  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  they  made  know- 
ledge to  be  sense,  and  therefore  relative  and  fantastical."  Bui 
we  have  already  proved  that  mind  and  understanding  is  not  the 
fantastic  image  of  sensibles  or  bodies,  and  that  it  is  in  its  own 
nature  not  ectypal,  but  archetypal  and  architectonical  of  all ; 
that  it  is  senior  to  the  world  and  all  sensible  things,  it  not 
looking  abroad  for  its  objects  any  where  without,  but  containing 
them  within  itself;  the  first  original  mind  being  an  absolutely 

*  Aristot  Metaphysicor.  lib.  4.  cap.  5.  p.  312.  torn.  4.  opp.  Dr.  Cud  worth,  however, 
has  hero  omitted  some  portion  of  Aristotle's  words,  con  si  tiering  them*  to  hare  no  bearing 
upon  the  matter  in  hand. 

7  Metaphysicor.  lib.  4.  cap.  5.  p.  313.  torn.  4.  opp.  Bat  what  Dr.  Cad  worth  hen 
gives  in  English  as  Aristotle's,  is  not  all  extant  in  that  author,  but  only  so  much  as  cor- 
responds tothe/ireek  words  quoted. 
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t-  r  r  befeg,  comprehending  itself,  and  the  extent   of  its  own 
aipctes  Hi  ties  of  things,  together  with  the  bes! 

i lie  whole,  and  producing  the  same  accordingly. 
lot    it  being  plain    that   there  are  besides   singulars,   other 
ects  of  the  mind  universal,  from  whence  it  seems  to  fellow 
sensibles  are    do*  the  »mly  things;  some  modern  atheistic 
have  therefore  invented  this  further  device  to  maintain  the 
uid  carry  the  business  on.  that  univorsila  are  nothing  else 
but  names  or  words  by  which  singular  bodies  are  called;  and 
ntly  that   in   all  axioms  and  propositions,  sententious 
affirmations  and  negations  (in  which  the  predicate  at   least  is 
;  ?:th   we  do  but  add  or  substract,  affirm  or  deny,  nam* 
?ular  bodies  ;  and  that  reason  or  syllogism  is  nothing  but  the 
CDbiog    or  computing  the  consequences  of   these   names  or 
Is.      Neither  do  they  want  the  impudence   to  affirm  that 
sicK-  -  passions  or  fancies   which  we  have  from  things 

by  sense,  we  know  nothing  at  all  of  any  thing  but  only  the  names 
W  which  it  is  called;  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
flottisbness  or  madness :    for  if  geometry  were  nothing  but  tie 
ledge  of   names,  by  which  singular  bodies  are  called,  as 
itself  could  not  deserve  that  name  of  a  science,  so  neither  could 
ruths  be  the  same  in  Greek  and  in  Latin  ;  and  geometricians, 
in  all  the  several  distant  ages  and  places  of  the  world,  must  be 
nmposed  to  have  had  the  same  singular  bodies  before  them, 
vhich  they  affirmed  and  denied  those  universal  natE 
Iu  the  last  place,  the  Epicurean  and  Anaximaudrian  Atheists, 
m   the   premised   principles,  and  the  tenor   of  their 
thesis,  do  both  of  them  endeavour  to  depreciate  and  under- 
value knowledge  or  understanding,  as  a  thing  which  hath 
higher  degree  of  perfection  or  entity  in  it  than  is  in  d 

less  matter;  it  being,  according  to  them,  hut  a  passion 

•m  singular  bodies  existing  without,  and  therefore  both  junior 

inferior  to  them  ;  a  tumult  raised  in  the  brain  by  motions 

ic  upon  it  from  the  objects  of  sense;  that  which  essentially 

,  in  part  1.  chap.  2.  p,   10.  of  his  Logic,  saya  : 

"retwl  name,  |K.  the  name,  not  of  ji  thing  existing  in  the  nature  of 

Of  phantasm  ftlfintfj  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  hut  always  of  a 

to  und  entail  d  the  force  of  a  u  nitre  real, 

uiLivo,  hy  which  we  remember  that 

tit  exriteii  sometime*  uneT  sometimes  another  tiling  in  the  roiud."     The  - 

ir#  chap,  3.  sect,  3,  p.  I7«  Una  ilefinea  i  proposition  :  "  A   proposition  ■■ 

f  r*f  two  names  copulated,,  by  which  lie   that  speaks  signifies.  I'  -  the 

n    the  name  of  the  same  thing  whereof  Lhe  tbtTQCSi  U  |2m  mini'-. 
;  lie  writes  aa  follows,  cap,  I.  p.  2,  "  To  reason,  therefore,  ji  the  hi 
;  or  if  any  one  should  join  thereto,  to  multiply  nnd  ti. 

Ucsiion  is  the  same  as  the  addition  of  equals,  and  division  the  same 
juaJa,so  often  as  it  can  be  done.     Therefore,  till   reason 

of  ihe  mind,  addition  and  subtraction,"     A   little  aiter- 
ijdi  things  as  we  add  tind  * uhtmct,  that  U,  which  ■ 
-ml,   we  are  said  to  consider  in   Greek,   fcsjrl&tf&fli*   in   which   language  aUo 
\<>yiZiv3<ut  signifies  to  compute,  reckon,  or  reason/' 
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includeth  in  it  dependence  upon  something  dee;  at  best  but 
a  thin  and  evnnid  image  of  aensibles,  or  rather  an  imam  of  theme 
images  of  sense,  a  mere  whiffling  and  fantastic  thing;  am 
which  account  they  conclude  it  not  fit  to  be  attributed  to  tut 
which  is  the  first  root  and  source  of  all  things,  which  therefore 
is  to  them  no  other  than  grave  and  solid  senseless  matter,  the 
only  substantial,  self-existent,  independent  thing,  and  cm*- 
quently  the  most  perfect  and  divine.  Life  and  understanding, 
soul  and  mind,  are  to  them  no  simple  and  primitive  natures,  bet 
secondary  and  derivative,  or  syllables  and  complexions  of  things 
which  sprung  up  afterwards,  from  certain  combinations  of  mag* 
nitudes,  figures,  sites,  and  motions,  or  contemperations  of  quali- 
ties, contextures  either  of  similar  or  dissimilar  atoms.  Am  as 
themselves  are  juniors  to  senseless  matter  and  motion,  and  to 
those  inanimate  elements,  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  the  first  and 
most  real  productions  of  nature  and  chance,  so  are  their  effects, 
and  the  things  that  belong  to  th<=oj,  wuipuatiT^;  mm  hm>« 
other  real  things  of  nature,  but  slight,  ludicrous,  and  umbr&tile, 
as  landscape  in  picture,  compared  with  the  real  prospect  of  high 
mountains,  and  low  valleys,  winding  or  meandrous  rivers, 
towering  steeples,  and  the  shady  tops  of  trees  and  groves;  as 
they  are,  accordingly,  commonly  disparaged  under  those  names 
of  notional  and  artificial.9  And  thus  was  the  sense  of  the  ancient 
Atheists  represented  by  Plato  :#  <Paa\  ra  filv  M£yi<rra  kq\  KaX- 
Xiora  airtpyaZzcrOai  Qvoiv  kcl\  Tv\r\vy  ra  Si  S/iiicporepa  Ti\vnv' 
fjv  §rj  irapa  <f>v<7tws  Aa/uSavoucrgv,  rijv  rwv  /leyaAcuv  teat  t/owtwv* 

Jtveaiv  epytov,  irXarreiv  §ca\  rticraivtaSai  iravra  ra  (T^iitcportpa,  a 
rj  n\yiKa  Trpcxrayopevofitv,  "  They  say,  that  the  greatest  and 
most  excellent  things  of  all  were  made  by  senseless  nature  and 
chance;  but  all  the  smaller  and  more  inconsiderable,  by  art, 
mind,  and  understanding ;  which  taking  from  nature  those  first 
and  greater  things  as  its  ground-work  to  act  upon,  doth  frame 
and  fabricate  all  the  other  lesser  things,  which  are  therefore 
commonly  called  artificial."  And  the  mind  of  these  Atheists  is 
there  also  further  declared  by  that  philosopher  after  this  manner: 
"  The  first,  most  real,  solid  and  substantial  things  in  the  whole 
world  are  those  elements,  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  made  by 
senseless  nature  and  chance,  without  any  art,  mind,  or  under- 
standing: and  next  to  these  the  bodies  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  and  this  terrestrial  globe,  produced  out  of  the  foresaid 
inanimate  elements,  by  unknowing  nature  or  chance  likewise, 
without  any  art,  mind,  or  God."  The  fortuitous  concourse  of 
similar  or  dissimilar  atoms  begetting  this  whole  system  and  cora- 

9  The  opinions  and  dogmas  here  enumerated  and  exposed  are  chiefly  Hobbes',  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  in  chap.  2.  of  this  work.  But  the  learned  Doctor 
intersperses  some  things  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  that  author. 

*  De  Leg.  lib.  10.  p.  889.    [Page  665.  666.] 
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\  of  heaven  and  earth  :10  Tf^vrjv  Si  verrtpov  *k  tq&tw  vgtI 

fWV     JkVOfUvttVf    UVTt)v     3vr/Ti)j'     €K     $V1)T«i)l'i    vtrrtpa    ytytWUKtYftt 

Ttntctfii:  rt  vac  ft\)i*zila<:  o%i  tfyd&pa   p6rfYtrfm&  a\\*  it$w\*  qttu 
£i)yyti'i)  iavrwVf  olov   j)  Ypaf^icij,  Ka\  r«    t£jic5   "But  that  ufier- 

wards  art  or  mind,  and  understanding,  being  generated  also  in 
the  Inat  place  out  of  those  sank1  s<  ■ageless  and  inanimate  h 
or  elements  (it  ruing  up  In  certain  smaller  pieces  of  the  Hai- 
ti  and  particular  ooaoretiona   of   matter    culled    animals) 
mortal  from  mortal  things,  did  produce  certain  other  ludicrous 
things,  which  partake  little  of  truth  and  reality,  hut  arc  mere 
images,  umbrages,  and  imitations,  as  picture  and  land  scape,"  &C,1 
"but  above  alh  those  moral  differences  of  just  and  unjust,  honest 
and  dishonest,  the  mere  figments  of  political  art,  mid  slight  urn- 
lie  things,  compared  with  good  and  evil  natural*  that  consist 
h  i  nothing   but   agreement    and    disagreement   with   sense  and 
ppetite:1    Tm  yip   tccrAa    tfrvtnt  pit*  aXAa   vofttp  SI  trtpetj  ra  Si 
a   ob&i  to  Trapairav  66&u,  "  For,   as  for  things  good  and 
-t,  those  that  are  such  by  nature  differ  from  those  which  are 
Rich  by  hiw  ;  hut  m  fbc  juil  and  unjust,  there  is  by  nature  at 
such  tiling  at  all."     The  upshot  and  conclusion  of  all  is,  that 
is  no  such  scale  or  ladder  in  nature  as  Theists  and  Mc- 
^physicians  suppose,  no  degrees  of  reaJ  perfection  and  entity 
oe  above  another,  as  of  life  and  sense  above  inanimate  matter, 
'reason  and  understanding  above  sense;  from  whence  it  would 
be  inferred,  that  the  order  of  things  in  nature  was  in  way  of 
descent  from  higher  and  greater  perfection,  downward  to  lesser 
and  lower,  which  fa  indeed  to  introduce  a  God,     And  that  there 
is  no  such  scale  or  ladder  of  perfection  and   entity,  they  cn- 
oui  further  to  prow-  from  hence,  because*  according  to  that 
Fpothesis,   it    would  follow,   that  every  the  smallest  and  most. 
>ntemptih]e  animal,  that  cnukl  see  the  sun,  had  a  higher  degree 
entity  and  perfection  in  it  than  the  sun  itself;  a  thing  ridi- 
doubly  absurd;  or  else,  according  to  Cotts'a*  instance:  Idcirco 
irmicarn  antepouendam   esse  buie   pulcherrimre  nrbi,  qtldd   in 
rbe  at  nullus*  in  formica  non  rnodo  sensns,  scd  ctiam 

memoria,   "  That   therefore  every   ant   or  pismire 
were  far  to  be  preferred  before  this  most  beautiful  city  of  1\< 
because  in  the  city  thi  -  sense  ;  whereas  an  ant  hath  not 

only   tense,   but  also  mind,   reason,  and   memory  f    that  i#,  a 

'•.id  worth's  interjn  h$n  vhtma 

Ktrin*  tftoiimliiig  :    bul  Kir  my  Mil  I  lmve  nlr<-  ntm. 

or  there  i"  nothing  in  Plato  to  allow  lino 

i  nipptttting  the  universe  to  have  ht^n  produced  liy  the  fortuikim  ame-ourae  of  at  oris  a. 
ol  explained  the  discipline  ■  f  (hit  wcl  us  ptainli  f  ■>*  to  cnuble  iti 

y  in  whi»t  way  they  im;i  r*  at'  ihurga  to  hnire  hern 

it.  &(  formless  matter, 
I   In  whnt  fellowi  Dr.  Cud  worth  does  not  cite  Plato1)  words,  hut  merely  ciprettce 
Kit  pht]owopher>  meaning  in  hi*  own  language. 
1   fn  Cicero,  Do  Nattira  Deormr,  lib.  &  cap.  fl.  p.  3061.  lorn,  0, 
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certain  sagacity  superior  to  sense.  Wherefore  they  conclude, 
that  there  is  no  such  scale  or  ladder  in  nature,  no  such  climbbg 
stairs  of  entity  and  perfection,  one  above  another,  but  tint  tk 
whole  universe  is  one  flat  and  level,  it  being  indeed  all  noting 
but  the  same  uniform  matter,  under  several  forms,  drems,  na 
disguises ;  or  variegated  by  diversity  of  accidental  Duodifieatkm; 
one  of  which  is  that  of  such  beings  as  hare  fancy  in  them,  com- 
monly called  animals;  which  are  but  some  of  sportful  or  wanton 
natures,  more  trimly  artificial  and  finer  Gamaicus  or  pretty  toys; 
but  by  reason  at  this  fancy  they  have  no  higher  degree  of  entity 
and  perfection  in  them,  than  is  in  senseless  matter :  as  they  will 
also  be  all  of  them  quickly  transformed  again  into  other  seem- 
ingly dull,  unthinking,  and  inanimate  shapes.  Hitherto  the 
sense  of  Atheists. 

But  the  pretended  grounds  of  this  atheistic  doctrine  (or  rather 
madness)  have  been  already  also  confuted,  over  and  over  again. 
Knowledge  and  understanding  is  not  a'  mere  passion  from  the 
thing  known,  existing  without  the  knower,  because  to  know  and 
understand,  as  Anaxagoras*  of  old  determined,  is  Kparuv,  to 
"  master"  and  "  conquer"  the  thing  known,  and  consequently  not 
merely  to  suffer  from  it,  or  passively  to  lie  under  it,  this  being 
KparucrSai,  to  be  "mastered"  and  "conquered"  by  it.  The 
knowledge  of  universal  theorems  in  sciences  is  not  from  the 
force  of  the  thing  known  existing  without  the  knower,  but  from 
the  active  power  and  exerted  vigour  or  strength  of  that  which 
knows.  Thus  Severinus  Boethius  :*  Videsne,  ut  in  cognoscendo, 
cuncta  sua  potius  facultate,  quam  eorum,  quae  cognoscuntur, 
utantur?  Neque  id  injuria,  nam  cum  omne  judicium  judicanus 
actus  existat,  necesse  est,  ut  suam  quisque  operam,  non  ex 
aliena,  sed  ex  propria  potestate  perficiat,  "  See  you  not  how  all 
things,  in  knowing,  use  their  own  power  and  faculty,  rather  than 
that  of  the  thing  known?  For  since  judgment  is  the  action  of 
that  which  judgeth,  every  thing  must' of  necessity  perform  its 
own  action,  by  its  own  power,  strength,  and  faculty,  and  not  by 
that  of  another. "  Sense  itself  is  not  a  mere  passion,  or  reception 
of  the  motion  from  bodies  without  the  sentient,  for  if  it  were  so, 
then  would  a  looking-glass  and  other  dead  things  see ;  but  it  is 
a  perception  of  a  passion  made  upon  the  body  of  the  sentient, 
and  therefore  hath  something  of  the  soul's  own  self-activity  in  it 
But  understanding,  and  the  knowledge  of  abstract  sciences  is 
neither  primary  sense,  nor  yet  the  fading  and  decaying  re- 
mainders of  the  motions  thereof,  but  a  perception  of  another 
kind,  and  more  inward  than  that  of  sense ;  not  sympathetica!, 
but  unpassionate,  the  Noemata  of  the  mind  being  things  distinct 

*  In  Aristotle,  De  Anima,  lib.  3.  cap.  5.  p.  48.  torn.  2.  opp. 

•  Com.  lib.  5.  Pro.  4.    [Lib.  6.  p.  132.] 
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ibe  phantasmata  of  sense  and  imagination;  which  are  but 

kind  of  confused  cogitations*     And  though  the  objects  of  sense 

only  singular  bodies,  existing  without  the  sentient,  yet  are 

ot  these  sensiblcs  therefore  the  only  things  and  cogitables  ;  but 

are  other  objects  of  science,  or  intelligible^  which  the  mind 

iitaiiieth  within  itself.     That  dark  philosophy  of  some,  tending 

■0  flmx'tly  to  atheism,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mind  orun- 

derstauding,  which  was  not  6rst  in  corporeal  sense,  and  derived 

in  way  of  passion  from  matter,  was  both  elegantly  and  solidly 

onfutcd  by  Boethius'  Philosophic  Muse,  after  this  manner;* 


Quondam  portions  attulit, 
Qui  census  ct  imagines 
Cfedant  mentibu*  imprimi j 
Mot  est  aequ  ore  poginae 
Presses  figere  litems. 
Nihil  motibus  exptieat, 

jbdita  corpnruni, 
Renim  reddit  imagines, 
Com  ens  omnia  notio  ? 
Ant  (jtise  cognita  diftdfa 
ATternumque  legens  iter,, 

•  'odd  it  in  infima; 
Vcria  falsa  redjurguit  ? 
Ixmge  causa  potcntior 
In)  promts  patitur  nolas. 
Kt  1 1  rt*  animi  mo  vena. 
Cum  Tel  lux  ocutoa  fa 
Turn  mentis  "rigor  excitua. 
Ad  rontns  aimilei  voeanfl, 


i  >bscuros  nimium  sones, 
K  Lorporibus  extiroi?, 
Ut  quondam  cv\t  rl  stylo 
Qua?  nullns  hnbeat  notes, 
Sed  mens  si  proprii*  \u. 
Sod  taittum  paiiens  |* 
Goaaaaque  in  speeuli  vkcm 
Undc  ha?c  sic  iwimis  ?igetf 
Qua:  vis  singula  prospidt  ? 
Quae  di  visa  recoJligit  ? 
Nune  summis  caput  insert, 
Turn  sese  rcferena  lihi 
Km  est  efficiens  magi*, 
Qujun  quit  materia  modo 
Prscedit  tarn  en  excitant! 
Vita  in  cornorc  pass!*}, 
Vd  vex  auribus  rnstiepit ; 
Quai  intua  specie*  tenet, 
Noli*  applicat  extent.* 


firBi 


It  is  true  indeed*  that  the  Noip-ov,  or  "  thing  underBtQod,,,  U3 
in  order  of  nature,  before  the  intellection  and  conception  of  it ; 
id  from  hence  waa  it,  that  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists 
ncluded,  that  Nm»c,  "  Mind,"  or  "  Intellect/*  was  not  the  v< 
t  and  highest  thing  in  the  scale  of  the  universe,  but  that  there 
another  divine  hypostasis,  in  order  of  nature  before  it*  called 
by  thein/Ev  and  T  hy*%ov>  "One"  and  "the  good,"  as  the 
NoitraV  or  f* Intelligible1  thereof.  But  as  those  three  archical 
hy|>ostases  of  the  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans  are  all  of  them 
really  hut  one  0uov,  or  "divinity,"  and  the  first  of  those  three 
( superior  to  that  which  is  properly  called  by  them,  Mind  or  in- 
tellect) is  not  supposed  therefore  to  be  ignorant  of  itself;  so  is 
the  first  Mind  or  Understanding  no  other,  than  that  of  a  perfect 
Being,  infinitely  good,  feeundf  and  powerful,  and  virtually  i 
tuitiin^  all  things  ;  comprehending  itself  and  the  extent  of  its 
n  goodness,  fecundity,  virtue,  and  power ;  that  is,  all  possjbU 

Bnetlmis,  Cons,  lib,  &  Xn.  4.     [Page  U2.] 
*  »  mi  this  jiaaage  of  lluc-Uini*  it  will  he  worth  while  to  consult  Hen,  VoUlnua*  Anno- 

.  ached   upon  by   the  learned    Dod 

xiui-.  r   him   in    hip  treatise  On  Eternal  and  IflOtMl 

LJh  2.  H.  4. 
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lities  of  things,  their  relations  to  one  another,  and  verities;  t 
Mind  before  tense,  and  sensible  thing?.  An  omnipotent  under- 
standing Beitt£,  which  is  itself  its  own  intelligible,  is  the  fait 
original  of  all  things.  Again,  that  there  must  of  necessity  he 
some  other  substance  besides  body  or  matter,  and  which,  hi  the 
scale  of  nature,  is  superior  to  if,  is  evident  from  hence,  bemuse 
otherwise  there  could  be  no  motion  at  all  therein,  no  body  being 
ever  able  to  move  it  self*  There  must  be  something  self-active 
and  hylarchical,  something  that  can  act  both  from  itself  mi 
upon  matter,  as  having  a  natural  impetiam,  «r  oemnstid  emit 
Cogitation  is,  in  order  of  nature,  before  local  motion.  Life  sad 
understanding,  soul  and  mind,  are  no  syllables  or  oomphxkns  of 
things,  secondary  and  derivative,  which  might  tfcersfofe'be  wok 
out  of  things  devoid  of  life  and  understanding;  but  simple, 
primitive,  and  unoompounded  natures ;  there  are  110  qualities  or 
accidental  modifications  of  matter,  but  substantial  tfcmk  For 
which  cause  souls  or  minds  can  no  more  be  generated  cut  of 
matter,  than  matter  itself  can  be  generated  out  of  eotnething 
else :  and  therefore  are  they  both  alike  (in  some  wee)  principles, 
naturally  ingenerable  and  incorruptible,  though  both  matter,  sod 
all  imperfect  souls  and  minds,  were  at  first  created  by  one  per- 
fect, omnipotent,  understanding  Being.  Moreover,  nothing  can 
be  more  evident  than  this,  that  mind  and  understanding  hath  a 
higher  degree  of  entity  or  perfection  in  it,  and  is  a  greater 
reality  in  nature,  than  mere  senseless  matter  or  bulky  extension. 
And  consequently,  the  things,  which  belong  to  souls  and  minds, 
to  rational  and  intellectual  beings  as  such,  must  not  have  less, 
bat  more  realityin  them,  than  the  things  which  belong  to  inani- 
mate bodies.  Wherefore,  the  differences  of  just  and  unjust, 
honest  and  dishonest,  are  greater  realities  in  nature,  than  the 
differences  of  hard  and  soft,  hot  and  cold,  moist  and  dry.  He 
that  does  not  perceive  any  higher  degree  of  perfection  in  a  nun 
than  in  an  oyster,  nay,  than  in  a  cloa  of  earth  or  lump  of  ice,  in 
a  piece  of  paste  or  piecrust,  hath  not  the  reason  or  unrorstanding 
of  a  man  in  him.  There  is  unquestionably  a  scale  or  ladder  of 
nature,  and  degrees  of  perfection  and  entity  one  above  another, 
as  of  life,  sense,  and  cogitation,  above  dead,  senseless,  and  un- 
thinking matter ;  of  reason  and  understanding  above  sense,  &c 
And  if  the  sun  be  nothing  but  a  mass  of  fire,  or  inanimate 
subtle  matter  agitated,  then  hath  the  most  contemptible  animal, 
that  can  see  the  sun,  and  hath  consciousness  and  self-enjoyment, 
a  higher  degree  of  entity  and  perfection  in  it  than  that  whole 
fiery  globe ;  as  also  than  the  materials  (stone,  timber,  brick  and 
mortar)  of  the  most  stately  structure  or  city.  Notwithstanding 
which,  the  sun  in  other  regards,  and  as  its  vastly  extended  light 
'  and  heat  hath  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  good  of  the  whole 
world,  plants  and  animal?,  may  be  said  to  be  a  far  move  noble 
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useful  thing  in  the  universe,  than  any  one  particular  animal 
whatsoever*  Wherefore  there  being  plainly  a  scale  or  ladder  of 
entity,  the  order  of  things  was  unque^i  .  in  way  of  descent, 

from  higher  perfection  downward  to  lower  j  it  hcing  as  impossible 
for  a  greater  perfection  to  be  produced  from  a  lesser,  as  for  i 
thing  to  be  caused  by  nothing.  Neither  are  the  steps  or  de^ 
of  this  ladder  (either  upward  or  downward)  infinite  j  but  as  the 
foot,  bottom,  or  lowest  round  thereof  is  stupid  and  senseless 
matter,  devoid  of  all  life  and  understanding,  so  is  the  head,  top, 
and  summity  of  it  a  perfect  omnipotent  Being,  comprehending 
itself,  and  all  possibilities  of  things.  A  perfect  understanding 
Being  is  the  beginning  and  head  of  the  scale  of  entity ;  from 
whence  things  gradually  descend  downward,  lower  and  lower, 
till  they  end  in  senseless  matter.  Nov?  wqptwv  wpoytviararoct 
u  Mind  is  the  oldest  of  all  things,**  senior  to  the  elements,  and 
the  whole  corporeal  world ;  and  likewise,  according  to  the  same 
ancient  Theists,  it  is  Kuptoc  Kara  <pwtvt  "  by  nature  lord  over 
all,"  or  hath  a  natural  imperium  and  dominion  over  all,  it  being 
the  most  hegemonical  tiling.  And  thus  was  it  also  affirmed  by 
Anaxagoras :  Noi»c  fJauiAeue  ovpavov  tz  jco«  yfjc,  "  that  mind  is 
the  eoYereign  king  of  heaven  and  earth/ "' 

We  have  now  made  it  evident,  that  the  Epicurean  and 
Anaxhnandrian  Atheists,  who  derive  the  original  of  all  things 
from  senseless  matter,  devoid  of  all  manner  of  life,  can  no  way 
solve  the  phenomenon  of  cogitation  (life  and  understanding,  soul 
and  mind)  no  more  than  they  can  that  of  local  motion*  And 
the  reason  why  we  have  insisted  so  much  upon  this  point  in, 
because  these  Atheists  do  not  only  pretend  to  solve  this  pheno- 
menon of  cogitation  without  a  God,  and  so  to  take  away  the 
argument  for  a  Deity  from  thence,  but  also  to  demonstrate  the 
impossibility  of  its  existence,  from  the  very  nature  of  know* 
ledge,  mind,  and  understanding.  For  if  knowledge  be,  in  its 
own  nature,  nothing  but  a  passion  from  singular  bodies  existing 
without  the  knower;  and  if  life  and  understanding,  soul  and 
mind,  be  junior  to  body,  and  generated  out  of  senseless  matter, 
then  could  no  mind  or  understanding  being  possibly  be  a  God, 
tlut  is,  a  first  principle,  and  the  maker  of  all  things.  And 
though  modern  writers  take  little  or  no  notice  of  this,  yet  did 
Plat  ly  make  the  very  state  of  the  controversy  betwixt 

iftta  and  Atheists  principally  to  consist  of  this  very  thing, 

Whether  life   and  understanding,    soul   and   mind,    were 

juniors  to  body,  and  sprung  out  of  senseless  matter,  as  accidental 


*  See  I  he  taring*  of  the  ancienU  collected  bj  jEgidius  Hexing!  us  on  Diogenes  Laer- 
tras,  p.  72.     Add  the  following  pasaage  from  Plato'*  Craty tuft,  \va£ay6paf 

XiyM  vavv  avroxp&TQpa  &vra  nvr&v,  cat  Ofb&tvl  fUfitjftiv^v  wayra  eo^/ai*'  t*£ 
Ypav para  ha  wapTt*v  lovrtt,  *'  AnAxagorni  anvs  that  mind  i$  by  nature  ao veTeign. 
mil  being  without  admixture  offal  mid  d&pMM  nil  thinga,  pawing  "through  alL" 
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modifications   thereof,  or  elsewhere  substantial  things,  and  in 
order  of  nature  before  if,     For  after  the  passages  before  cited, 
he  thus  concluded)  :#  KtvSuvevet  6  \$yt>v  rauroj  irvp  m\  ESwp 
Kail    yqv   na\    ueVju,    irpuna    nyu<r$<u   rwv  wavr^v   tTvaij  kcu  njv 
<j>vaiv  ovofia£uv  raura  avraf  ^uv^v  Si  t*  to#t<uv   JWipav*  loos 
ol  oi   nn>?,vvtvuv9   AAA  a   ovtwc  tni/iafiftiv   rawra  rifuv  r«£  Aii^y. 
TAp  oiv  iro^c  A  toe  o^ov  it?jy*|p  riva  avoi'irov  §os*IC  ovtupfaa^fv 
avPpfcrtruu',  otto  to*  r*L v  irtpl  <ft  tWwc  i&fppavra  £rjr?|jiaTwv,  M 
men  seem  to  suppose  fire,  wi         ur  and  earth,  to  be  the  very 
first  things  in  the  universe,  ai         s  principles  of  all,  calling  them 
only  nature ;  but  soul  and  mind  to  have  sprung  up  afterwards 
out  of  them-     Nay,  they  do  not  only  seem  to  suppose  this,  but 
also  in  express  words  declare  the  same.    And  thus  (by  Jupiter) 
have  we  discovered  the  very  fountain  of  thai  atheistic  madness 
of  the   ancient   physiologers,   to  wit,    their  making  inanimate 
bodies  senior  to  soul  and  mind,'1     And  accordingly  that  philo- 
sopher addresses  himself,  to  the  confutation  of  atheism,  no  other- 
wise than  thus,  by  proving  soul  not  to  be  junior  to  senseles 
body,  or  inanimate  matter,  and  generated  out  of  it :  *0  rpirov 
ytvlottijs    xat    tySopat?    ctirtQv  awnvrw*  mvro  ov  irp£iT&vt  oaAo 
vartpov    inri$yvnvTQ    tlvttt    yiyovoG,  of  tijv  rwv  iurtG&v  ^fv%^v 
aircoyatxa/Lfcvot    Xoyoc*  8   $«   vorspov  irp6rtpovm  &$ev  tipaprrfaui 
ircpi  dt(5v  rr\q  6vrwg  ovbiag  ^v\i{v'  rjyvor}Klvai  tctvoWcuovcn  ptv 
okiyov  fZvpwavTtg,  o\6v  rt  8v  rvy^avu  koI  Sivapiv  rjv  t\W  twv 
t€  aXXwv  avrrJQ  TTcpl  Koi  Sij  Koi  yevloewg,  i>Q  Iv  irpwroic  -Mi 
awuarwv  ifmpo&Sev  wavrtov  yevo/icvi),  Koi  /xera€oXtic  waairc  flpXw> 
"  That  which  is  the  first  cause  of  the  generation  and  corruption 
of  all  things,  the  atheistic  doctrine  supposes  not  to  have  been 
first  made ;  but  what  is  indeed  the  last  thing  to  be  the  first 
And  hence  is  it,  that  they  err  concerning  the  essence  of  the  gods. 
For  they  are  ignorant  what  kind  of  thing  soul  is,  and  what 
power  it  hath,  as  also  especially  concerning  its  generation  and 
production,  that  it  was  first  of  all  made  before  body,  it  being 
that  which  governs  the  motions,  changes,  and   transformations 
thereof.6    But  if  soul  be  first  in  order  of  nature  before  body, 
then  must  those  things  which  are  cognate  to  soul,  be  also  before 
the  things  which  appertain  to  body ;  and  so  mind  and  under- 
standing, art  and  law,  be  before  hard  and  soft,  heavy  and  light; 
and  that  which  these  Atheists  call  nature  (the  motion  of  inani- 
mate bodies)  junior  to  art  and  mind,  it  being  governed  by  the 
same."    Now  that  soul  is  in  order  of  nature  before  body,  this 
philosopher  demonstrates  only  from  the  topic  or  head  of  motion, 
because  it  is  impossible  that  one  body  should  move  another 
infinitely,  without  any  first  cause  or  mover ;  but  there  must  of 

•  Plato,  lib.  10.  De  Leg.    [Page  666.] 

•  The  portion  which  follows  at  coming  from  Plato  exprenet  hit  meaning  rather  thin 
bn  rery  wordi. 
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ity  be  something  self-moving  and  self-active  or  which  bid 
i  power  of  changing  itself,  that  was  the  first  cause  of  all  load 
motion  in  bodies.     And  this  being  the  very  notion  of  soul,  that 
it  id  such  a  thing  as  can  move  or  change  itself  (in  which  also  the 
essence  of  life  eonsieteth)  he  thus  inferreth:  'IxavtoraTa  SfoW-rat 
vvn  nov  irtiiTtoi/  irpfffCi/rarij  yti/Ojulvtj  rt  apX'J  ifti/i|ir««ff  "  It 
therefore  sufficiently  demonstrated  from  hence,  that  soul  is  the 
oldest  of  all  things  in  the  corporeal  world,  it  being  the  principle 
of  all  the  motion  and  generation  in  it.tf     And  his  conclusion  id : 
.)p£r£j£   £pa  tipr)i£t>r*c  Sv   ^fJttif  ^^xi*v  t**v  *7>or(pov  7*70  Wu<u 
nSparog  ij/m»,  <r^a  <5£  St&rtpSv  rt  koi  vtrrtpov,  i£u^»ic  ipvoiWite, 
t\o\ufiirou  Kara  <pvmv>  "  It  hath  been  therefore  rightly  affirmed 
by  us,  that  soul  is  older  than  body,  and  was  made  before  it,  and 
body  younger  and  junior  to  soul;  soul  being  that  which  ruleth, 
lid  body  that  which  is  ruled.1     From  whence  it  follows,  that 
be  tilings  of  soul  also  are  older  than  the  things  of  body;  and 
ore  cogitation,  intellection,  volition,  and  appetite,  in  order 
nature  before  length*  breadth*  and  profundity."     Now  it  is 
Idem,  that  Plato  in  all  this  understood,  not  only  the  mundane 
jul,  or  his  third  divine  hypostasis,  the  original  of  that  motion, 
it  is  in  the  heavens  and  the  whole  corporeal  universe,  but  also 
all  other  particular  lives  and  souls  whatsoever,  or  that  whole 
rank  of  beuijjs  called  soul ;  he  Supposing  it  all  to  have  been  at 
irst  made  before  the  corporeal  system,  or  at  least  to  have  been 
ti  order  of  nature  senior  to  it,  as  superior  and  more  excellent 
(tliat  which  ruleth  being  superior  to  that  which  is  ruled)  and  no 
WMll  or  life  whatsoever,  to  be  generated  out  of  senseless  matter. 

Wherefore  we  must  needs  here  condemn  that  doctrine  of  some 
professed  Theists  and  Christians  of  latter  times,  who  generate 
all  souls,  not  only  the  sensitive  in  brutes,  but  also  the  rational 
in  men,  out  of  matter ;  for  as  much  as  hereby,  not  only  that 
anient  for  the  existence  of  a  God,  from  souls,  is  quite  taken 
r,  and  nothing  could  hinder,  but  that  senseless  matter  might 
be  the  original  of  all  things,  if  life  and  understanding,  soul  and 
mind,  sprung  out  of  it;  but  also  the  Atheist  wi|l  have  an  advan- 
tage to  prove  the  impossibility  of  a  God  from  hence ;  because  if 
fe  and  understanding,  in  their  own  nature,  bo  factitious,  and 
cnerublo  out  of  matter,  then  are  they  no  substantial  things,  but 
iitul  only;  from  whence  it  will  plainly  follow,  that  no 
ibid  could  possibly  be  a  God,  or  first  cause  of  all  things  it 
g  not  so  much  as  able  to  subsist  by  itself  Moreover,  if 
mind,  as  such,  be  generable,  and  edueible  out  of  nothing,  then 
must  it  needs  be  in  its  own  nature  corruptible  also,  tuid  reducible 
to  nothing  again  ;  whereas  the  Deity  is  both  an  unmade  and 
incorruptible  being.     So   that  there  could  not  possibly  be,  ac- 

*  Here  ugain  we  hure  the  seo»e  but  not  the  ***J  word*  of  Plato* 
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cording  to  this  hypothesis,  any  other  God,  than  such  a  J  upiter, 
or  soul  of  the  world,  as  the  amostic  Theogonista  acknowledged, 
that  sprung  out  of  Night,  Chaos*  and  Nonentity,  and  may  be 
again  swallowed  up  into  that  datk  abyss.  Senseless  matter 
therefore,  being  the  only  unmade  and  incorruptible  thing,  and 
the  fountain  of  all  things,  eirof  if  life  and  understanding,  it 
must  needs  be  acknowledged  to  he'thc  only  real  Numcn. 

Neither  will  the  case  be  mudh  different,  as  to  some  others, 
who,  though  indeed  they  do  not*  professedly  generate  the  rational, 
but  only  the  sensitive  soul,  both  in  men  and  brutes,  yet  do 
nevertheless  maintain,  the  human  soul  itself  to  be  but  a  mere 
blank,  or  white  sheet  of  paper,  that  hath  nothing  at  all  in  it,  bat 
what  was  scribbled  upon  it  by  the  pbjects  of  sense ;  and  knowledge, 
or  understanding,  to  be  nothing  but  the  result  of  sense,  and  so  & 
passion  from  sensible  bodies  existing  without  the  knower.  For 
hereby,  as  they  plainly  make  knowledge  and  understanding  to 
be,  in  its  own  nature,  junior  to  sense,  and  the  very  creature  of 
sensibles ;  so  do  they  also  imply  the  rational  afou,  and  tifad 
itself,  to  be  as  well  generated  as  the  sensitive,  wherein  H  w 
virtually  contained ;  or  to  be  nothing  but  a  higher  modification 
of  matter,  agreeably  to  that  Leviathan  doctrine,  that  men  differ 
no  otherwise  from  brute  animals,  than  only  in  their  organization, 
and  the  use  of  speech  or  words.. 

In  very  truth,  whoever  maintaineth  that  any  life  or  soul,  any 
cogitation  or  consciousness,  self-perception  and  self-activity,  can 
spring  out  of  dead,  senseless  and  unactive  matter,  the  same  can 
never  possibly  have  any  rational  assurance,  but  that  his  ows 
soul  had  also  a  like  original,  and  consequently  is  mortal  and  cor- 
ruptible. For  if  any  fife  and  cogitation  can  be  thus  generated, 
then  is  there  no  reason,  but  that  all  lives  may  be  so,  they  being 
but  higher  degrees  in  the  same  kind ;  and  neither  life,  nor  any 
thing  else;  can  be  in  its  own  nature  indifferent  to  be  either  sub- 
stance or  accident,  and  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other; 
but  either  all  life,  cogitation  and  consciousness,  is  accidental, 
generable  and  corruptible ;  or  else  none  at  all.8 


0  Dr.  Cudworth  is  in  my  opinion  a  little  too  severe  in  hit  censoree  upon  than  whs 
hold  the  tool  to  be  by  nature  a  mere  blank  sheet,  but  yet  endowed  with  the  faulty  •* 
acquiring  certain  fixed  and  permanent  ideas  by  the  contemplation  of  external  thing*. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  take  part  with  this  class  of  philosophers;  nevertheless,  as  there  ire 
among  them  many  grave  and  respectable  men,  who  are  well  affected  towards  God  sod 
religion,  I  am  sorry  when  I  find  them  accused  of  a  leaning  to  impiety  and 
If  my  own  judgment  does  not  fail  me  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  hinder  a  n 
defending  this  opinion,  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  soul  to  be 
incorporeal,  and  immortal*    But,  says  the  learned  Doctor, 

I.  Those  who  think  thus,  make  knowledge  to  be  junior  to  sense.  And  it  is  at  hi 
says :  they  affirm  this  of  human  knowledge,  but  not  also  of  the  knowledge  of  God  sail 
of  minds  disconnected  from  body.  This  doctrine  does  not  appear  to  me  to  he  so  very 
pernicious  that  no  one  can  possibly  entertain  it  without  bang  disposed  at  the  suae 
time  to  discard  God  and  the  soul's  immortality.    For  my  part  I  shook  catt  a  man  md 
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That  which  hath  inclined  so  many  to  think  the  sensitive  life, 
at  least,  to  be  nothing  but  a  quality,  or  accident  of  matter, 
generable  out  of  it,  and  corruptible  into  it,  is  that  strange 
Protean  transformation  of  matter  into  so  many  seemingly  unac- 
countable forms  and  shapes,  together  with  the  scholastic  opinion 
thereupon  of  real  qualities ;  tnat  is,  entities  distinct  from  the 
substance  of  body,  and  its  modifications,  but  yet  generable  out 
of  it,  and  corruptible  into  it;  they  concluding,  that  as  light  and 
colours,  heat  and  cold,  &c  according  to  those  fancies  which  we 
have  of  them,  are  real  qualities  of  matter,  distinct  from  its  sub- 
stance and  modifications ;  so  may  life,  sense  and  cogitation  be  in 
like  manner  qualities  of  matter  also,  generable  and  corruptible. 
Bnt  these  reed  qualities  of  body,  in  the  sense  declared,  are  things 
that  were  long  since  justly  exploded  by  the  ancient  Atomists, 
and  expunged  out  of  the  catalogue  of  entities,  of  whom  Laertius9 
hath  recorded,  that  they  did  USaWtiv  rag  irot6rrfrag9  "  quite 
cashier  and  banish  qualities  out  of  their  philosophy :"  they  re- 
solving all  corporeal  phenomena,  and  therefore  those  of  heat  and 
cold,  Tight  and  colours,  fire  and  flame,  &c.  intelligibly,  into 
nothing  but  the  different  modifications  of  extended  substance, 
viz.  more  or  less  magnitude  of  parts,  figure,  site,  motion  or  rest 
(or  the  combinations  of  them),  and  those  different  fancies  caused 
in  us  by  them.  Indeed  there  is  no  other  entity,  but  substance 
and  its  modifications.  Wherefore  the  Democritics  and  Epicureans 
did  most  shamefully  contradict  themselves,  when,  pretending 
to  reject  and  explode  all  those  entities  of  real  qualities,  them- 
selves nevertheless  made  life  and  understanding  such  real  qua- 

*ho  reasoned  in  this  way :  The  ideas  of  the  soul  are  adventitious,  and  proceed  from 
•ease  ;  therefore  the  soul  is  by  nature  corporeal :  therefore  there  is  no  God. 

II.  He  considers  it  to  follow  from  this  dogma,  that  the  soul  is  nothing  more  than  a 
certain  modification  of  matter.  But  I  see  nothing  to  warrant  such  an  inference,  neither 
can  I  perceive  the  force  of  this  reasoning  :  The  rational  soul  is  nothing  but  a  modifi- 
cation of  mutter :  for  all  forms  and  ideas  that  are  in  the  mind,  come  to  it  from  without. 
We  all  know  that  a  mirror  in  itself  contains  neither  formsjior  images,  and  that  all  the 
fcftrms  of  things  which  are  seen  in  it  arise  from  external  bodies.  And  yet  what  man 
Would  conclude  from  hence,  that  a  mirror  is  not  in  its  own  nature  distinct  and  different 
from  those  bodies,  (he  forms  of  which  are  represented  in  it  ?  In  like  manner  I  can 
lever  bring  myself  to  regard  those  as  so  very  wicked  and  atheistical  who  determine  the 
variant  souls  in  beasts  to  be  a  certain  modification  of  matter.  The  learned  Doctor 
Wre  assumes  thai  life  and  sense  differ  from  reason  and  mind  only  in  degree  ;  and  if 
s*eh  vers  the  case,  there  certainly  would  he  some  grounds  for  his  accusation  ;  but  the 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  he  is  repudiating  will  never  admit  this.  On  the  contrary, 
tsty  will  contend  that  reason  and  sense  are  altogether  different  from  each  other  in  their 
my  naive,  and  consequently  that  although  sense  and  life  may  be  said  to  spring  from 
'  i  constitution  of  matter,  still  it  does  not  thence  follow  thnt  reason,  n.ind,  and 
i  belong  to  the  same  class,  and  are  generated  in  the  same  niaunrr.  I  would 
1  those  that  dispute  upon  topics  like  these,  which  owing  to  tin*  weakness  of 
_  inde  are  involved  in  much  obscurity,  to  be  mutually  more  gentle  and  for- 
,  and  not  to  charge  each  other  with  heinous  crimes  except  for  the  most  weighty 

,    Bnt  I  remember  having  already  made  several  allusions  to  this  subject. 

•  Dv  Bpicuro,  lib.  10.    segm.  44.  p.    621.    Compare  the  copious  remarks   en 
chap.  1. 
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lities  of  matter,  generable  ant  of  it,   and  corruptible   again 
into  it10 

There  is  nothing  in  body  or  matter,  but  magnitude,  fignre, 
rite,  and  motion  or  rest :  now  it  is  mathematically  certain,  that 
these,  however  combined  together,  can  never  possibly  compound* 
or  make  np  life  or  cogitation ;  which  therefore  cannot  be  an  acci- 
dent of  matter,  but  must  of  necessity  be  a  substantia)  thing. 
We  speak  not  here  of  that  life  (improperly  so  called)  wbkh  is, 
in  vulgar  speech,  attributed  to  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals ; 
for  it  is  plainly  accidental  to  a  body  to  be  vitally  united  to  a  soul, 
or  not.  Therefore  is  this  life  of  the  compound  corruptible  and 
destroyable,  without  the  destruction  of  any  real  entity ;  there 
being  nothing  destroyed,  nor  lost  to  the  universe,  in  the  deaths 
of  men  and  animals,  as  such,  but  only  a  disunion,  or  separation 
made  of  those  two  substances,  soul  and  body,  one  from  another. 
But  we  speak  here  of  the  original  life  of  the  soul  itself,  that 
this  is  substantial,  neither  generablc  nor  corruptible,  but  only 
creatable  and  an  nihil  able  by  the  Deity*  And  it  is  strange,  that 
any  men  should  persuade  themselves  that  that,  which  rules  and 
commands  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  moving  them  up  and  down, 
and  hath  sense  and  perception  in  it,  should  not  be  as  substantial, 
as  that  stupid  and  senseless  matter,  that  is  ruled  by  it.  Neither 
can  matter  (which  is  also  but  a  mere  passive  thing)  efficiently 
produce  soul,  any  more  than  soul  matter;  no  finite,  imperfect 
substance  being  able  to  produce  another  substance  out  of  nothing. 
Much  less  can  such  a  substance,  as  hath  a  lower  degree  of  entity 
and  perfection  in  it,  create  that  which  hath  a  higher.  There  is  a 
scale,  or  ladder  of  entities  and  perfections  in  the  universe,  one 
above  another,  and  the  production  of  things  cannot  possibly  be 
in  way  of  ascent  from  lower  Jo  higher,  but  must  of  necessity  be 
in  way  of  descent  from  higher  to  lower.     Now  to  produce  any 

10  I.  Probably  it  would  be  better  to  take  a  more  ample  view  of  the  thing  and  to 
say,  that  the  doctrine  of  liflr  and  sense  being  a  certain  modification  of  matter  arose 
chiefly  from  the  consideration  of  brute  animals.  For  most  men  denied  the  existence 
of  a  soul,  properly  so  called,  in  beasts,  and  yet  they  observed  them  to  feel,  move,  sad 
live.  They  therefore  fell  into  the  opinion  that  life  and  sense  can  be  produced  by  a 
certain  modification  and  disposition  of  matter. 

II.  When  the  learned  Doctor  charges  the  Democritics  and  Epicureans  with  making 
life  and  understanding  to  be  qualities  of  matter,  he  must  not  be  understood  assaying 
that  they  asserted  as  much  in  express  words.  For  a  genuine  follower  of  these  philo- 
sophers, so  far  from  ranking  life  and  reason  among  the  qualities  of  matter,  imagines, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  result  from  atoms  which  are  devoid  of  all  quality  but  in 
a  certain  way  connected  and  associated  with  each  other.  But  Dr.  Cndworth  fights 
them  with  the  law  of  logical  inference,  and  simply  means  it  to  be  deducible  from  the 
principles  of  these  men  that  life  and  understanding  are  qualities  of  matter.  That  is, 
his  argument,  as  is  evident  from  his  previous  remarks,  is  as  follows :  Life  and  sense 
cannot  spring  from  lifeless  and  senseless  matter  ;  for  out  of  nothing  comes  nothing ; 
therefore  neither  can  atoms,  which  are  destitute  of  life  and  sense,  produce  reason  and 
cogitation ;  consequently  the  Democritics,  who  hold  all  things  to  be  made  from  atoms, 
must  either  decide  that  reason  and  sense  are  produced  from  nothing,  or  that  life,  sense, 
and  reason  are  inherent  as  qualities  in  matter.       _ 
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ne  higher  rank  of  being  from  the  lower,  as  cogitation  from 
ignitude  and  body,  La  plainly  to  invert  this  order  in  the  scale 
the  universe  from  downwards  to  upwards,  and  therefore  is  it 
atheistical ;  and  by  the  same  reason,  that  one  higher  rank  or 
degree  in  this  scale  is  thus  unnaturally  produced  from  a  lower, 
may  all  the  rest  be  so  produced  also.     Wherefore  we  have  great 


to  stand  upon  our  guard  here,  and  to  defend  this  post 
against  the  Atheists;  that  no  life,  or  cogitation,  can  either 
materially  or  efficiently  result  from  dead  and  senseless  body; 
or  tliut  souls,  being  all  substantial  and  immaterial  things,  can 
neither  be  generated  ont  of  matter,  nor  corrupted  into  the  same> 
but  only  created  or  annihilated  by  the  Deity. 

The  grand  objection  against  this  substantiality  of  souls  sensitive, 
as  well  as  rational,  is  from  that  consequence,  which  will  be  from 
thence  inferred,  of  their  permanent  subsistence  after  death,  their 
perpetuity,  or  immortality.  This  seeming  very  absurd,  that  the 
souls  of  brutes  also  should  be  immortal,  or  subsist  after  the 
deaths  of  the  respective  animals :  but  especially  to  two  sorts  of 
men  ;  first,  such  as  scarcely  in  good  earnest  believe  their  own 
soul's  immortality ;  and  secondly,  such  religionists  as  conclude 
that  if  irrational,  or  sensitive  souls  subsist  after  death,  then  must 
hey  needs  go  presently  either  into  heaven  or  helL  And  R. 
?ius  was  so  sensible  of  the  offensiveness  of  this  opinion, 
liat  though  he  were  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this  de- 
motion, that  either  brutes  have  nothing  of  sense  or  cogitftl 
tt  all,  or  else  they  must  have  some  other  substance  in  them, 
ides  matter,  he  chose  rather  to  make  them  mere  senseless 
machines,  than  to  allow  them  substantial  souls*  Wherein, 
avoiding  b  leaser  absurdity  or  paradox,  he  plainly  plunged 
sell  into  a  greater;  scarcely  any  thing  being  more  generally 
received,  than  the  sense  of  brutes.  Though  in  truth  all  those 
who  deny  the  substantiality  of  sensitive  souls,  and  will  have 
mites  to  have  nothing  but  matter  in  them,  ought  consequently, 
cording  to  reason,  to  do  as  Cartestus  did,  deprive  them  of  all 
ense  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  evident  from  the  phe- 
nomena, that  brutes  are  not  mere  senseless  machines  or  automata, 
and  only  like  clocks  or  watches,  then  ought  not  popular  opinion 
and  vulgar  prejudice  so  far  to  prevail  with  us,  as  to  hinder  our 
assent  to  that  which  sound  reason  and  philosophy  clearly  dic- 
tates, that  therefore  they  must  have  something  more  than  matter 
ID  them.  X either  ought  we,  when  we  clearly  conceive  any 
to  be  true,  as  this,  that  life  and  cogitation  cannot  possibly 
out  of  dead  and  senseless  matter,  to  abandon  it,  or  deny  our 
it  thereunto,  because  we  find  it  attended  with  some  difficulty 
aot  easily  extricable  by  us,  or  cannot  free  all  the  cunscque- 

Lfl  inconvenience  or  absurdity,  &ueh  u*  seems  to 
be  in  the  |»ermauent  subsistence  of  brutish  suuta 
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For  the  giving  an  account  of  which,  notwithstanding,  Plato 
and  the  ancient  Pythagoreans  proposed  this  following  hypodw* 
sis ;  that  souls,  as  well  sensitive  as  rational,  being  all  substantial, 
but  not  sol f-existent  (because  there  is  but  one  fountain  and 
principle  of  all  things),  were  therefore  produced  or  caused  by 
the  Deity.  But  this,  not  in  the  generations  of  the  respective 
anion als;  it  being  indecorous  that  this  divine,  miraculous 
creative  power  should  constantly  lackey  by  and  attend  upon 
natural  generations;  as  also  incongruous,  that  souls  should  bote 
much  juniors  to  every  atom  of  dust  that  is  in  the  whole  world;1 
but  either  all  of  them  from  eternity,  according  to  those  who 
denied  the  novity  of  the  world ;  or  rather,  according  to  others, 

1  Both  these  arguments  by  widen  the  Ptthaflntfsas  iammfy  pm— I,  wv  mm  *H 
that  icmli  existed  before  all  bodies  adsaitoi  very  «— J  wiiMfcli., 

I.  It  is  unworthy  of  God,  say  they,  to  attend  and  wail  upon  each  natural  snnsnmon 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  soul  suitable  for  the  body  which  is  generated  But  r  an 
very  much  afraid  tint  those  who  are  satiated  with  this*  e*guaient  hs»s*asnssltoias* 
a  sufficiently  exalted  opinion  of  God.  Fo*thcj  fancy  theDestptonelimaiasaal* 
siding  over  a  certain  office  snd  government,  who  anxiously  Boobs  abeoianAsstesei 
till  something  shall  take  place  which  requires  his  presence  and  authority,  flat  »  taw- 
opinion  worthy  of  an  omnipotent  God?  He  who  sees  and  discerns  all  things  at  oaoa> 
who  is  every  where  present,  and  who  possesses  infinite  power,  is  too  great  to  admit  of 
the  slightest  portion  of  this  doctrine  being  applied  to  him.  If  he  produces  souls  st  the 
time  when  bodies  are  generated,  he  neither  attends  upon  nature  nor  watches  and  wsilr 
till  a  generation  takes  place,  but  at  one  and  the  same  moment  beholds  every  thing  thai 
occurs  in  any  part  of  the  world*  and  performs  his  operations  without  the  least  trouble 
or  solicitude.  But  even  if  there  were  any  difficulty  here,  it  is  not  removed  by  thoav 
who  suppose  souls  to  have  been  created  before  all  bodies.  Granting  that  all  sosk< 
existed  from  the  beginning  of  this  world,  still  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  Deity, 
according  to  the  language  of  Dr.  Cudworth  and  the  Platonists,  should  lackey  nsmnv 
and  attend  upon  each  generation  :  for  it  behoves  him  to  unite  and  associate  a  soul  with 
the  generated  body.  Therefore  with  respect  to  what  is  considered  to  be  derogatory  to 
the  divine  Majesty,  both  parties  in  reality  agree  with  each  other:  for  times  who 
suppose  God  to  have  formerly  produced  the  whole  choir  of  souls  at  once,  and  the 
others  who  maintain  that  each  is  created  at  the  time  of  the  generation  of  a  new  body, 
alike  acknowledge  that  he  is  present  at  the  respective  generations;  the  former  sawrtisg 
that  he  then  inserts  a  soul  into  the  body,  and  the  latter  that  he  makes  and  creates  it 
Both  also  aUow  the  two  to  be  equally  easy  to  the  Deity.  But  they  diner  upon  the 
question  whether  it  is  more  suitable  to  the  divine  Majesty  to  create  souls  all  at  once  or 
separately.  And  what  mortal  will  undertake  to  determine  this  controversy  ?  Are  we 
qualified  to  decide  what  is  and  what  is  not  becoming  to  the  divine  natnre  in  sues, 
matters  ?  Probably  those  who  make  souls  to  have  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  will  here  reply  that  they  are  not  united  with  bodies  by  God,  but  come  to  them 
of  themselves,  and  are  compelled  by  a  certain  law  of  nature  to  descend  and  gUde  dew* 
into  bodies.  Thus  they  will  repeat  to  ns  the  old  Platonic  fable;  which  tfcejr  must 
excuse  us  for  despising  till  it  is  fortified  by  the  authority  either  of  reason  or  divine 
revelation. 

II.  It  is  repugnant,  they  tell  ns,  to  the  order  of  nature  that  souls,  which  are  more 
excellent  than  all  matter,  should  nevertheless  be  junior  to  all  bodies.  But  let  them 
take  care  that  they  are  able  to  prove  the  truth-  of  this  proposition :  "  Whatever  is  prior 
in  nature  and  dignity  ouglit  to  be  prior  also  in  time."  The  body  of  our  Saviour  Christ 
was  unquestionably  far  more  noble  and  excellent  than  other  bodies,  and  yet  it  was 
posterior  in  time  to  an  infinity  of  others.  God  created  Adam  on  the  sixth  day,  after 
all  the  rest  of  created  things,  But  as  man  unquestionably  far  excels  beasts  and  all 
other  things  consisting  of  matter,  he  would  have  been  created  at  once  on  the  first  day 
if  the  divine  Wisdom  had  held  this  rule  m  the  same  estimation  as  the  learned  Doctor? 
friends,  the  Platonists* 
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To  cauaia  anirnas  paribus  vitasque  m mores 
Prorehis,  et  levibus  sublimes  curribus  aptaiis, 
In  ocefum  terranujue  sens. 


asserted  the  cosmogonia,  in  the  first  beginning  of  the  world's 

tiori-     Wherefore,  it  being  also  natural  to  bouIs,  as  such,  to 

mite  und  enliven  some  body,  or  to  be,  as  it  were,  clothed 

rewith  ;  these,  as  soon  as  created,  were  immediately  invested 

with  certain  thin  and  subtle  bodies,  or  put  into  light  ethereal  or 

1  chariots  and  vehicles  ;  wherein  they  subsist,  both  before 

their  entrance  into  other  groae  terrestrial  bodies,  and  after  their 

SS  out  of 'them.     So  that  the  souls,  not  only  of  men,  but  also 

oi'  other  animal?,  have  sometimes  a  thicker,  and  sometimes  a 

thinner  indument  or  clothing.     And   thus  do  we   understand 

ihiue,  not  only  of  the  rational,  but  also  of  the  other  inferior 

sensitive  souls,  In  these  verses  of  his  :s 

Where  his  light  chariots,  which  all  lives  or  souls,  at  their  very 
first  creation  by  God,  are  placed  in,  and  in  which  being  waftccl, 
they  arc  both  together,  as  it  were,  sowed  into  the  gross  terres- 
trial matter,  are  thin,  aerial,  and  ethereal  bodies.  But  this  is 
plainly  declared  by  Proclus  upon  the  Timseus,  after  he  had 
spoken  of  the  souls  of  demons  and  men,  in  this  manner:*  Kal 
yogi  iraoxii'  ypvj^ffv  avajKi}  wpo  tujv  ^vnrw  uwjuorwyj  aictotg  Km 
tvKimiTQi£  ntri  xpTfirSat  atlifia&tv,  wq  kot  ovatav  cj^ovaav  to  Ktvuv^ 
nd  every  soul  must  of  necessity  have,  before  these  mortal 
bodies,  certain  eternal  and  easily  moveable  bodies,  it  being 
essential  to  them  to  move/1  There  is  indeed  mention  made  by 
the  same  Proclus,  and  others,  of  an  opinion  of  aXoyot  BaipovE$t 
•*  irrational n  or  "  brutish  demons,"  or  ^demoniac  aerial0  brutes; 
of  which  he  sometimes  speaks  doubtfully,  asf  uirtp  yap  ilmp 
aXoyot  calflove  wc  of  dtovpyol,   "if  there  be  any  irrational 

s  De  Consolation  e  Philosophia\  lib.  3,  cap.  $9,  But  Dr.  Cud  worth  seems  to  me  to 
give  a  wrong  interpretation  of  this  passage  of  Boethius,  in  supposing  that  it  treats  of 
the  souls  not  only  of  men  but  of  brutes  also,  lie  evidently  imagines  the  minora 
vitas,  *'  minor  lives,"  spoken  of  by  Boethius  to  be  the  souls  of  beasts*  But  the  meaning  of 
ibis  philosopher,  who  In  other  respects  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Pinto,  is  much  moro 
correctly  expounded  by  those  who  understand  the  word  iinims?  of  the  minds  of  angels 
■lid  demons,  and  vitas  minores  of  the  souls  of  men.  For,  as  is  manifest  from 
Proclus  and  others,  the  Pktonists  are  accustomed  to  make  a  great  distinction  between 
celestial  soula,  which  are  never  smitten  with  the  love  of  frail  and  earthly  things,  and 
the  human  which  are  subject  to  the  desire  of  bodies.  And  this  explication  is  admirably 
Confirmed  by  the  words  which  follow:  In  ccelum  terramque  serfs,  M  thou  sowest  in 
heaven  and  earth  :"  which  show  tliat  Boethius  is  speaking  of  minds  which  remain  in 
heaven,  or  tbe  more  exalted  portinn  of  ether,  and  of  souls  that  either  through  their  own 
eorruptneat  or  by  the  comma  ml  of  God,  descend  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  universe. 
'Die  farmer  he  calls  souls,  the  latter  minor  lfrea.  But  the  learned  Doctor  teems  to 
tteo  that  he  has  already  commented  at  great  length  before  on  these  vchiclci 

•  iibtle  bodies  of  souls:  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  lumc 

I  thi*  chapter,  were  written  at  iinenxAl  times,  mul  not  in  uninterrupted 
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demons,  88  the  Theurgists  affirm."  But  the  dispute,  doubt,  or 
controversy  here  only  was,  whether  there  were  any  rack  map 
tional  demons  immortal,  or  no»  For  thus  we  learn  from  tkm 
words  of  Ammonias  upon  the  Porphyrian  Isagoge :  Ol  pt*  yap 
Qaoiv  tlvul  n  SotpovtW  a\6y*v  ylvoc  a&warois  ol  81  fan  at 
rb  toiovtov  yivoc  dvnrbv  t7**ai#  u  Some  affirm,  that  than  a 
a  certain  kind  of  irrational  demons  immortal;*  but  othen, 
that  all  these  "irrational,  or  brutish  demons  an  mortal" 
Where,  by  "irrational  demons  immortal,"  seem  to  be  understood 
such  as  never  descend  into  terrestrial  bodies  (and  these  are  there 
disclaimed  by  Ammonias),  but  the  mortal  ones,  such  as  act  alio 
upon  gross  terrestrial  bodies,  obnoxious  to  death  and  corruption. 
As  if  Ammonius  should  have  said,  there  are  no  other  brutish,  or 
irrational  demons,  than  only  the  souls  of  such  brute  animab  as 
are  here  amongst  us,  sometimes  acting  only  aerial  bodies.9    Thus, 

3  I  cannot  conceive  the  reason  why  Dr.  Cudworth  hen  toochea  upon  this-esafet- 
versy  of  the  Platonists.  In  my  opinion  the  disputation  he  has  here  entered  into  <fid 
not  require  any  allusion  to  this  subject.    But  his  extensive  knowledge  of  an  "  r,Sl' 

iety  of  subjects  often  causes  him  to  wander  from  his  purpose,  and  \ 


variety  of  subjects  often  causes  mm  to  wander  from  his  purpose,  i 
learned  but  yet  irrelevant  matter,  with  topics  immediately  bearing  upon  the  t 
Be  this  as  it  may»he  has  neither  given  us  Ammonius'  meaning  nor  correctly  stated  the 
point  at  jasue  among  the  Platonists  respecting  irrational  or  brutish  demons.    In 
Ammonius*  words  he  sees  what  probably  no  one  besides  himself  will  be  able  to  dis- 
cover ;  and  attaches  to  the  words  d&avarec,  and  Svijroc  a  singular  and  altogether 
unheard  of  signification.    For  he  supposes  aS&varoQ  to  be  said  of  that  which  new 
animates  a  mortal  and  earthly  body,  and  Swirbc  of  that  which  descends  into  a  mortal 
body.    But  a  cursory  inspection  of  Ammonius  will  at  once  convince  any  one  that  this 
is  wholly  at  variance  with  his  opinion.    Worn  out  myself  with  long  and  most  toilsome 
labour,  I  am  not  disposed  to  enter  into  a  new  and  tedious  comment  on  this  subject,  or 
to  give  from  the  obscure  volumes  of  the  Platonists  a  detailed  explication  of  their  absurd 
notions  respecting  demons  and  their  nature :  but  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  adducing 
with  all  possible  brevity  just  so  much  as  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  what  is  hoe 
advanced  by  Dr.  Cudworth.     The  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  and  oriental  nstiou 
believed  genii  and  demons  to  be  corporeal,  and  supposed  that  there  is  no  more  differ- 
ence between  God  and  a  demon,  than. between  a  solid  and  concrete  and  a  simple  sod 
subtle  body.    But  whatever  is  corporeal  is  liable  to  be  dissolved.     Therefore  although 
others  held  a  different  opinion,  there  were  many  who  conceived  it  to  be  possible  for 
demons  to  die,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  interval  of  time  to  perish  and  become 
extinct    On  this  doctrine  Plutarch  discourses  at  much  length  in   his  treatise  De 
Oraculorum  Defectu,  and  observes  that  Hesiod  among  others  was  devoted  to  it,  p.  415. 
torn.  2.  opp.  'O  tk  'H<riotfoc  dUrai  rai  wcoutfecc  run  gpoVttv  yivioScu  roTc.  oaiftoot 
t&q  TtXtvrac,  "  But  Hesiod  imagines  that  death  befalls  demons  after  certain  periods  of 
time."     He  there  quotes  Hesiodls  verses  in  proof  of  this,  and  also  makes  iEmilianus, 
whom  he  introduces  as  speaker,  repeat  some  examples  confirmatory  of.  the  stme 
opinion  :  of  which  the  one  borrowed  from  the  death  of  the  great  Pan  has  already  been 
examined  by  us  in  another  place.    But  this  opinion  found   no  favour  with  the 
Platonists,  who  philosophized  much  more  subtly  respecting  demons,  and  held  them 
to  be  portions  or  rays  of  the  divine  nature  itself:  although  the  whole  of  this  sect  were 
not  bold  enough  to  assert  that  this  ancient  opinion  was  altogether  false.    For,  as  1 
have  frequently  intimated,  this  school  entertained  a  remarkable  reverence  for  ancient 
opinions  and  popular  doctrines.    Therefore  some  of  them  adopted  a  middle  opinion, 
that  is,  decided  that  demons  neither  all  die  nor  have  all  an  immortal  life.    And  in 
supporting  this  opinion  they  were  much  assisted  by  those  who  boasted  that  tbey 
surpassed  all  others,  both  learned  and  unlearned,  in  their  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
demons,  namely  the  Theurgists :  a  vain,  deceitful,  superstitious,  and  crafty  class  of 
men,  who  pretended  to  be  armed  with  the  power  of  evoking  demons  to  a  colloquy,  and 
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rding  to  the  ancient  Fythagoric  hypothesis*  there  is  neither 

new  substantial  thing  now  made,  which  whs  not  before,  nor 

any  real  entity  destroyed  into  nothing;  not  only  no  matter, 

it  also  no  soul  nor  life;  God,  after  the  first  creation,  neither 

making  any  new  substance,  nor  yet  annihilating  any  thing  made* 

He  then  creating  nothing,  that  was  not  fit  to  be  conserved  in 

being,  and   which   could    not  he  well  used  and  placed  in  the 

ni  verse ;  and  afterwards  never  repenting  him  of  what  he  had 

Fore  done.     And  natural  generations  and  corruptions  being 

►thing  but  accidental  mutations,  concretions,  and  secretions,  or 

Lgrammatical  transpositions  of  pre  and  post-existing;  things, 

same  souls  and  lives  being  sometimes  united  to  one  body, 

and  sometimes  to  another;  sometimes  m  thicker,  and  sometimes 

thinner  clothing ;  and  sometimes  in  the  visible,  sometimes  m 

e" invisible  (they  having  aerial,  as  well  as  terrestrial  vehicles); 

d  never  any  soul  quite  naked  of  all  body.     And  thus  does 

•oclus  complain  of  some,  as  spurious  Platonists ;  Oi  <pQttpavT££ 

uy^Jipia    avaytcti%m*rat    ttoti   iravTat;   awfinTOf?    t^w   irotetv    ri)v 

\t)v,m  "Who,  destroying  the  thinner  vehicles  of  souls,  were 

lerefore  necessitated  sometimes  to  leave  them  in  a  state   of 

paration  from  all  body,  or  without  any  corporeal  indumenta 

Inch  cabala,  probably  derived  from  the  Egyptians  by  Pytha- 

ts  before  fully  represented  by  us  out  of  Ovid ;  though 

at  transmigration  of  human  souls  there,  into  serine  bodies, 

ing  use  of  them  in  whatever  mutt  en  they  pleased,     These  tri  tiers  gave  out  that 

were  various  kinds  of  demons,  a*  there  are  of  men,  and  that  some  of  them  are 

Htfectta  brutish,  stupid,  irrational,  and  wholly  devoted  to  lusts.     I  will  expkun  thk 

in  the  words  of  Plutarch,  be   Oraculorum  Defect  b,   p.  417.  torn.   2,   op|*  Offi  tl jc- 

\g  kinds    of   demons    I    reftr    the    curious    to  Jami  Mvsteriis 

irumi  mid  other  writers  of  that  class:   KiVJ  ydp,  *>*Q  tv  di*£pwiroiCj  mat  iai- 

AptTTfC   cia^cya'i^   rcii    To v    waBtfTiiCOV   ecu   a\6ypvt    roTc  jitv   dn^tviz    *«< 

"r<    XtiT^avQVt   tuawtp    irtpiTT&fxa,    rote    fi    wuAe   xai    6vffKatani'ittfTav 

<rri*v  "  For  as  among  men  so  among  demons  alto  there  are  grades  and  distinctions 

virtue  and  of  a  nature  subject  to  the  passions  and  irrational ;  in  some  the  remains 

are  mint  and  weak,  like  excrement,  in  others  copious  and  d it  11  cult  of  fistfocti 

se  Platonists,  therefore,  who  held  it  to  be  unsafe  to  repudiate  the  whole  of  the  oi i 

ipltae  respecting  these  natures,  ma  in  tain  id  tint  this  brutish  and  irrational  class  of 

ins  are  capable  of  and  eventually  subject  to  annihilation.     For  that  which  tl 

ute  of  reason  and  obeys  the  motions  of  the  body  alone,  was  considered  by  them  to 

likely  to  pemh  in  the  same  way  as  the  body,     But  the  whole  of  the  disciples  of 

gect  did  not  Ml  into  this  opinion,  and  hence  arose  the  controversy,  whether  or  not 

e    demons t  particularly  those   which    the  Theuxgista  declared    to   lie   liAnyQt,  or 

itionnl*  could  die.     Porphyry,  in  his  well  known  epistle  to  Ancbo  the  Egyptian  Her, 

gments  of  whose  works  are  extant  in  Eusebius,  Pricparat.  Evangelic*,  and  others. 

|  relty  clearly  his  own  lean  tag  to  the  opinion  of  such  as  subjected  some  demons 

death  ;  but  these,  to  whose  number  Ammonias  also  belongs,  are  opposed  hv  Jtim- 

LPc  Uystflriis  j&gyptlor.  sect  3.  cap,  22.  p.  88.  &c    Some,  like.Pf oclus,  left 

undecided,  and  allowed  every  one  the  liberty  to  come  to  srtnl  oonclujskm 

i  it     Questions  indeed  of  this  kind  nre  calculated  to  iflbfd  fertile 

for  endless  strife  and  contention,  especially  if  they  be  handled  hy  men  who 

low  the  shadow  and  image  of  wisdom  rather  titan  true  wisdom  itself,  and  fearleasly 

igsries  of  their  own  nuu 

1  :  rim  us.  p.  $9& 
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hath  not  been  by  all  acknowledged  as  a  genuine  pari 
And  the  tame  was  likewise  insisted  upon  by  Virgil,  Geotg. 
4.  as  also  owned  and  con  firmed  by  Macrohius  for  a  great  froth;' 
CaDStat  secundum  vera?  ration  is  assert  ion  em,  quam  nee  Cicero 
nescit,  nee  Virgilius  ignorat,  dicendo, 

Nee  jnorti  esse  locum  f 

Constat,  inquam,  nihil  intra  vivum  mundum  peri  re,  sed  eorum, 
que  interire  videntur,  soiam  mutari  speciem*  "  It  is  manifest 
according  to  reason  and  true  philosophy,  which  neither  Cicero 
nor  Virgil  were  unacquainted  with  (toe  latter  of  these  affirming 
that  there  is  no  place  at  all  left  for  death),  I  say,  it  is  manifest 
that  none  of  those  things,  that  to  us  seem  to  die,  do  absolutely 
perish  within  the  living  world,  but  only  their  forms  ore  changed.1' 
Now,  how  extravagant  soever  this  hypothesis  seem  to  be,  yet 
is  there  no  question  but  that  a  Pythagorean  would  endeavour  to 
find  some  countenance  and  shelter  for  it  in  the  scripture ;  espe- 
cially that  place  which  hath  so  puzzled  and  nonplused  interpreters 
Bom.  viii.  19 :  "  For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature 
waiteth  for  the  manifestations  of  the  sons  of  God.  For  the  cres* 
ture  was  made  subject  unto  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of 
him  who  hath  subjected  the  same  in  hope.  Because  the  creatine 
itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruptkm, 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.     For  we  know, 

4  On  this  subject  it  will  be  worth  while  to  consult  thote  who  have  profcaedly 
treated  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  into  various  bodies,  the  chief  of  whom  m 
enumerated  by  J.  Alb.  Fabricras  in  his  Delectus  Aigumentor.  pro  Veritate  KeUgksa 
Christian*,  cap.  18.  p.  447. 

•  feomn.  Scip.  lib.  2.  cap.  12.    [Page  161.] 

•  Georg.  lib.  4.  ver.  221. 

Deum  ruunque  ire  per  omnes  * 
Tenasque,  tractusque  maris,  ceslumque  prarnndum  : 
Hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  genus  omne  rerarum,  . 
Quemque  sibi  tenues  nascentem  aroessere  vitas. 
Scilicet  hue  reddi  deinde  ac  resolute  rererri 
Omnia :  nee  morti  esse  locum,  sed  viva  volare 
Sideris  in  numerum  atque  alto  auccedere  cotlo. 
* 
To  me,  howerer,  these  Terses  of  Virgil  seem  not  exactly  to  accord  with  the 
which  the  learned  Doctor  tells  us  was  entertained  bj  the  Pythagoreans.     For  I 
no  mention  in  them  of  corporeal  things,  or  of  the  vehicles  of  souls,  or  their  trass  T . 
tions  through  various  bodies,  or  of  some  other  opinions  which  are  here  attribute!  to 
these  philosophers.    The  poet  speaks  of  souls  only :  which,  both  in  the  case  of  bmb 
and  brute  animals,  are  derived,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  some,  be  says,  from  0a 
divine  nature  itself  diffused  through  the  whole  universe,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
bodies  return  to  it  again,  and  consequently  never  perish,  but  Eve  lor  ever  in  tbehigbett 
region  of  ether.    He  seems  to  have  incautiously  followed  Macrohius  whan  he  ssssiti 
that  Virgil  approved  of  the  whole  of  this  Pythagorean  dogma  as  he  calls  it    Bat 
Macrobins  being  immoderately  attached  to  Platonic  precepts,  every  where  sdfearei  to 
the  custom  of  his  sect,  and  drags  in  as  confirmatory  of  hit  own  opinion  many  sayiass  of 
the  aneienta>  which  nevertheless  bear  a  rhr  different  sense. 
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it  the  whole  creation  groaneth,  and  travaileth  in  pain  together 
tttil  now.  And  not  only  they,  but  ourselves  also,  which  have 
be  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting 
the  adoption,  even  the  redemption  of  our  bodies."  Where  it  is 
first  of  all  evident,  that  the  jcticnc*  "  creature,1*  or  "  creation/' 
spoken  of,  is  not  the  very  game  with  the  rtmm  or  viol  mu  9*ov, 
"the  children  or  sons  of  God,"  but  something  distinct  from 
them.       Wherefore,  in   the  next  place,  the  Pythagorean  will 

Kl«  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  understood  either  of  the  innni- 
tc  creature  only,  or  of  the  lower  animal  creation,  or  cUe  of 
both  then  together.  Now,  though  it  be  readily  acknowlc 
th.it  there  is  a  prosopopoeia  here,  yet  cannot  all  those  exp 
for  all  that*  without  difficulty  and  violence,  be  understood  of  the 
D  only,  or  senseless  matter ;  viz,  that  this  hath 
axoKaf^a?oKiavt  "an  earnest  expectation"  of  some  future  good  to 
itself;  that  h  iw  now  made  subject  /loratoriiri,  "to  vanity," 
jstration,  and  disappointment  of  desire  \  and  ^3-op^t,  "  to  sor- 
ption "  and  death  ;  and  that  otix  woOao,  "  not  willingly,"  but 
tly ;  and  yet  br  IXiriii  too,  "in  hope,"  notwit  blinding, 
further  good  to  follow  afterward ;  and  that  it  doth  in 
mean  time  ffuarevn^av  and  avvu>Zivuvf  "groan"  and  "travail" 
in  pain  together,  till  it  be  ai  length  delivered  from  the  "  bondage 
of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.r 
Moreover,  in  the  generations  and  corruptions  of  senseless  bodies, 
as  of  minerals  and  vegetables,  or  when,  for  example,  oil  is  turned 
into  flame,  flame  into  smoke,  water  into  vapour,  vapour  into 
snow  or  hail,  grass  into  milk,  milk  into  blood  and  bonee,  and  the 
like  ;  there  is,  I  say,  in  all  this,  no  hurt  done  to  any  thing,  nor 
any  real  entity  destroyed,  all  the  substance  of  matter  still  re- 
maining entirely  the  same,  without  the  least  diminution,  and  only 
accidental  transformations  thereof  made.  All  this  is  really 
nothing  but  local  motion ;  and  there  is  no  more  toil  nor  labour 
to  an  inanimate  body  in  motion,  than  in  rest ;  it  being  altogether 
as  natural  for  a  body  to  be  moved  by  something  else,  as  of  itself 
at.  It  is  all  nothing  but  change  of  figure,  distance,  site, 
and  magnitude  of  parts,  causing  several  sensations,  fancies,  and 
apparitions  in  us.  And  they,  who  would  have  the  meaning  of 
this  place  to  be,  that  all  such  like  mutations,  and  alternate 
vicissitudes  in  inanimate  shall   at  length  quite  cease; 

*  c*e  groaning  in  the  mean  time,  and  travelling  in  pain,  to  be 
"ivered  from  the  toilsome  labour  of  such  restless  motion,  and 
ease  and  quiet;  by  taking  away  all  motion  thus,  out  of 
fond   regard  to  the  ease  and  quiet  of  senseless  matter,  they 
>uld  thereby,  ipso  facto,  petrify  the  whole  corporeal  universe, 
consequently  the  bodies  of  good  men  also  after  the  resur- 
ction,  and  congeal  all  into  rocky  marble  or  adamant.     And  m 
that  other  conceit  of  some,  that  the  whole  terro 
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globe  shall  at  last  J>e  vitrified,  op  turned  into  transparent  crystal, 
as  if  it  also  groaned  in  the  mean  time  for  this.  For  whatsoever 
change  shall  be  made  of  the  world  in  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth  to  come,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  it  will  not  be 
made  for  the  sake  of  the  senseless  matter,  or  the  inanimate 
bodies  themselves,  to  which  all  is  alike ;  but  only  for  the  flake  of 
men  and  animals,  the  Hying  spectators  and  inhabitants  thereof, 
that  it  may  be  fitter*  both  for  their  use  and  delight  Neither 
indeed  can  those  words,  for  the  creature  "  itself  shall  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God,"  be  understood  of  any  other  than  animals; 
forasmuch  as  this  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  here  meant,  k 
their  being  clothed,  instead  of  mortal*  with  immortal  bodies;  of 
which  bo  other  creatures  are  capable,  but  only  such  as  consist  of 
eoul  and  body.  And  that  waaa  xrltnft  that  "  whole  creation,* 
which  is  said  afterwards  to  groan  and  travail  in  pain  together. 
may  be  well  understood  of  all  that  of  the  creation,  which  can 
groan,  or  be  sensible  of  evil  or  misery*  Wherefore,  the  Pytha- 
gorean would  interpret  this  place  of  the  lower  animal  creation 
only,  which  is  sensible  of  good  and  evil ;  that  as  this  was  unwil- 
lingly, or  against  its  own  inclination  (after  the  fall  of  man,  or 
lapse  of  souls)  made  subject  to  vanity,  and  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption, pain,  in isc ry,  and  death,  in  those  gross  terrestrial  bodies 
in  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,  when  they,  instead  of 
these  mortal  bodies,  shall  be  clothed  with  celestial  and  immortal 
ones,  then  shall  this  creature  also  have  its  certain  share  in  the 
felicity  of  that  glorious  time,  and  partake  in  some  measure  of 
such  a  liberty,  by  being  freed  in  lite  manner  from  these  their 
gross  terrestrial  bodies,  and  now  living  only  in  thin  aerial  and 
immortal  ones  j  and  so  a  period  pat  to  all  their  miseries  and 
calamities  by  him,  who  made  not  death,  neither  hath  pleasure  in 
the  destruction  of  the  living,  but  created  whatsoever  liveth  to 
this  end,  that  it  might  have  its  being,  and  enjoy  itself.  Bat 
however  thus  much  is  certain,  that  brute  animals,  in  this  place, 
cannot  be  quite  excluded ;  because  the  waaa  icrfcnc,  "  the  whole 
creation,"  will  not  suffer  that :  and  therefore  a  Pythagorist  would 
conclude  it  a  warrantable  inference  from  this  text  of  scripture, 
that  that  whole  rank  in  the  creation  of  irrational  and  brutish 
animals  below  men  shall  not  be  utterly  annihilated  in  the  con- 
summation of  things,  or  future  renovation  of  the  world,  quite 
stript  of  all  this  furniture,  men  being  then  left  alone  in  it ;  bat 
that  there  shall  be  a  continuation  of  this  species  or  rank  of  being. 
And  not  onlv  so  neither ;  as  if  there  should  still  be  a  constant 
succession  of  such  alternate  generations  and  corruptions,  pro- 
ductions or  births,  and  deaths  of  brute  animals,  to  all  eternity; 
but  also,  that  the  individuals  themselves  shall  continue  the  same, 
forasmuch  as  otherwise  there  would  be  none  at  all  deli vered  from 
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the  bondage  of  corruption.  And  lastly,  that  theae  very  souls  of 
hniUs,  which  at  this  time  groan  sind  travail  in  pain,  shall  t hem- 
eel  ves  be  made  partakers  of  that  liberty  of  the  children  of  Gud; 
otherwise  they  should  be  with  child,  or  parturient  of 
nothing;  groaning  not  for  themselves,  but  others.5     But  enough 

*  This  new  Pythagorean  interpreter  of  Si,  Paul  is  I  confess  a  botd  one,  as  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  himself  seems  to  admit:  but  he  proves  by  hie  own  example  that  fortune 
not  always  favour  the  bold.     For  if  thin'  explication  be  strip t  «»f  all  the  pomp  and 
ornament  of  words,  by  which  the  learned  Doctor  recommends  it  to  our  favour,  there 
*UJ  be  -ustaiii  itself  or  withstand  the  Hrat  assault  of  any  rational 

opponent.  What  this  exposition  assumes  in  the  first  place,  that  jrrfirtc  differs  from 
viol  or  rltcva  rut<  $tovt  few  will  lw  found  willing  to  grant.  Neither  is  there  any  thing 
in  this  passage  of  the  holy  apostle  that  should  compel  us  to  do  so :  as  has  been  proved 
long  ago  by  those  who  suppose  the  word  ertai£  to  designate  holy  and  regenerate  men. 
The   i  ,  verse  may  be  most  conveniently    expounded    thus:    "The  earnest 

expectation  of  the  regenerate  waitelh  for  that  day  in  which  it  will  he  made  manifest, 
who  are  the  true  and  genuine  sons  of  God  :'*  and  the  twenty -first,  in  which  mVrc  and 
ricva  rot?  dcou  seem  again  to  l*e  distinguish ed,  will  admit  of  she  fot lowing  iuterpreta- 
u  For  holy  men  who  embrace  Christ  by  true  faith  will  be  delivered  into  that 
liberty  which  was  promised  to  the  sons  of  God  or  to  those  who  become  sons  of  God 
by  fakh  in  Christ,"  There  is  here  no  necessity  therefore  for  supposing  that  t/ioi  and 
ra  the  celestials  or  saints  already  placed  in  heaven  :  as  some  eminent 
rnen  are  of  opinion :  see  So  lorn.  Drey  ling's  Ohaervat,  Sacr.  par.  I.  ohserv.  37-  sect. 
tO,  p.  150,  although  I  am  not  much  disposed  to  contend  with  these  cither.     But  if  our 

^orcein   considered  vtoi  rov  Biod  to  imply  pious  and  holy  men*  ■ 
probable*  not  even  his  own  exposition  here  put  forth  will  admit  of  grittt^  and  tAa't  rot' 
listingaished.     For  as  will  presently  be  made  apparent,  he  takes  jtrifftc  in 
so  wide  a  sense  as  to  make  it  denote  the  whole  of  mankind. 

But  I  shall  now  touch  upon  the  interpretation  itself.  Kritfic,  if  I  am  not  wholly 
mistaken,  according  to  our  Pythagorean,  is  the  entire  order  of  inferior  souls,  whether 
they  be  shut  up  in  human  bodies,  or  concealed  in  those  of  beasts:  f°r  hG  *um"- 
ciL-nth'  clearly  excepts  the  souls  of  angels.  These  souls,  if  we  are  to  believe  him,  are 
v  St,  Paul  to  be  oppressed  with  gross  terrestrial  bodies,  and  to  be  earnestly 
desirous  of  liberty  :  and  the  apostle  likewise  declares  that  they  shall  hereafter  be  freed 
and  having  quitted  their  grosser  bodies  shall  be  clothed  in  thin  and  subtle  ones*  Now 
I  ask  of  this  man, 

I,  To  show  that  the  word  grfaic,  was  ever  used  by  any  writer  sacred  or  profane  of 
the  entire  order  of  souls  living  on  the  earth.     Common  sense  would  dissuade  us  from 
teeeiring  so  new  and  unusual  a  signification  of  this  word  without  authority  t   fcf  we  might 
prove  any  thing  that  we  liked  to  be  true  and  certain,  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  give  such 
meanings  to  words  as  we  ourselves  considered  to  be  convenient  for  our  own  arguments 
and  opinions.     He  will  reply  perhaps  :  that  tfrMttc  i*  put  for  all  the  men  that  inhabit 
this  world,  Mark  xvi   1 5,  but  the  preferable  part  of  these  men  Is  the  soul :  therefore 
the  whole  is  here  put  and  the  part  understood ;  which  kind  of  expressions  ar- 
where  to  be   found  in  the  best  writers.     I  will  grant  there  is  some  show  of  reason 
in  this:   but  if  we  accept  thin  inter])  relation,  what  will  become  of  the  souls  ei 
which   he  supposes  to  be   implied    hy  this  name  as  well   as  those  of  men  ?     Our 
Pythagorean  will  not  escape  out  of  this  dilemma,  till  he  can  show  us  some  paaaaf 
which  all  animals  whether  men  or  beasts  are  expressly  called  cr*cnc.     For  we  shall 

Kbe  content  with  those  wherein  this  word  denotes  the  whole  universe  of  things. 
I.  But  dismissing  this  grammatical  difficulty,  let  us  come  to  more  important  knots 
petition  itself,  which  our  Pythagorean,  ingenious  though  he  be,  will  never 
be  able  to  untie.  Grant  that  KTttns  denotes  all  souls  :  therefore  all  souls  of  the  good 
as  well  as  the  wicked  earnestly  wait  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God :  there- 
to! Ihfl  mind*  of  the  wicked  also  were  subject  unto  vanity  contrary  to  their  will  and 
hare  the   hope  of  lieing  delivered   from  this  state  of  bondage:  therefore  all  souls, 

tr  good  or  bad,  shall  be  delivered  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  < 
eforc  no  soul  shall  ever  surfer  torture  and  punishment  j  fot  all  souls  on  quitting  this 
*er  hndv  shall  l>c  clothed  in  celestial  vehicle*  and  enjoy  eternal  felicity.     I  never 
\'\ Lhngotcan,  however  adverse  be  might  be  to  the  Christian 
OL,  III*  ,;    '■ 
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of  this  Pythagoric  hvpothesia,  which  wappomg  all 
souls,  sensitive  as  well  as  rational,  to  be  substantial 
therefore  to  have  a  permanency  after  death,  in  their  J 
natures,  allows  them  certain  thin  aerial  Ochemata,  or  vdi 
subsist  in,  when  these  gross  terrestrial  ones  shall  fail  them. 

But  let  these  aerial  vehicles  of  the  souls  of  brutes  go  far  s 
whimsey  or  mere  figment ;  nor  let  them  be  allowed  to  est  or 
enliven  any  other  than  terrestrial  bodies  only,  by  means  whereof 
they  must  needs  be,  immediately  after  death,  quite  destitute  of 
all  body ;  they  subsisting  nevertheless,  and  not  vanishing  into 
nothing,  because  they  are  not  mere  accidents,  but  subsUntkl 
things :  we  say,  that  in  this  case,  though  the  substances  of  them 
remain,  yet  must  they  needs  continue  in  a  state  of  inaeaabifitj 
and  inactivity,  unless  perhaps  they  be  again  afterwards  muted  to 
some  other  terrestrial  bodies.  Because  though  intellection  be 
the  energy  of  the  rational  soul  alone,  without  tne  concurrence  of 
body,  yet  is  the  energy  of  the  sensitive  always  conjoined  with  it; 

religion,  would  approve  of  all  these  absurd  corollaries,  which  are  nrcrthslfSf  husssf- 
able  from  this  exposition  of  St  Paul's  words.  The  greatest  portion  of  souls  skat  *f  » 
mortal  bodies  fear  rather  than  earnestly  wait  for  that  day,  in  which  holy  and  pans 
minds  shall  be  restored  to  their  bodies;  and  not  unwillingly  but  willingly  obey  that 
desires  and  the  vanity  of  human  things :  nor,  lastly,  shall  they  be  delivered  into  the 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  but  shall  suffer  the  eternal  punishments  of  divine  justice. 
But  even  if  any  Pythagorean  heathen  were  so  foolish  and  inexperienced  as  to  hold  ill 
this  to  be  true,  still  the  law  of  reason  itself  would  require  of  this  man  not  to  attribute 
to  the  words  of  a  Christian  writer  a  meaning  altogether  repugnant  to  the  first  ass 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 

III.  But  this  Pythagorean  is  altogether  amasing  when  he  also  without  any  basts- 
tion  refers  these  words  of  the  divine  writer  to  the  souls  of  beasts.  He  is  induced  to  st 
so  by  the  word  wa*m.  For  as  St  Paul  says  that  waca  crfotg  *ill  be  delivered  ists 
liberty,  he  excludes  no  souk  from  the  glory  of  the  sons  of  God  r  therefore  the  sosli  of 
beasts  also  will  be  partakers  of  this  salvation.  Very  clever  certainly !  Bat  the 
good  man  forgets  that  he  here  assumes  what  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  namely,  that  there 
are  souls  in  beasts.  His  reasoning  is  as  follows :  It  is  certain  that  beasts  have  soak 
endowed  with  reason  :  but  St.  Paul  speaks  of  all  souls :  therefore  he  promises  eternal 
glory  and  happiness  to  the  souls  of  beasts  also.  The  whole  of  this  argumeniatioa 
tumbles  to  the  ground  if  you  deny  that  beasts  have  souls.  Indeed  beasts  ought  to  feel 
much  obliged  to  this  Pythagorean  for  so  notable  a  disco  very;  for  he  has  endeavoured 
to  deserve  well  of  them  :  from  reasonable  men  he  will  reap  little  if  any  thanks.  Thaw 
was  no  reason  why  the  learned  Doctor  should  adorn  so  insane  an  opinion  with  b» 
ingenuity  and  eloquence :  except  perhaps  that  he  was  unwilling  to  pass  it  over,  lea 
he  should  be  said  to  have  omitted  any  thing  which  the  advocates  of  the  Pythagoric 
dogma  consider  to  be  favourable  to  their  cause. 

Of  all  the  explications  of  these  words  of  St.  Paul,  that  one  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
best  and  most  probable  which  supposes  the  word  vrfotc  to  denote  pious  and  holy  nes, 
or  rather  their  souls.  For  although  this  also  has  certain  difficulties  connected  with  it, 
yet  the  others  labour  under  much  greater,  and  involve  their  advocates  in  inextricable 
perplexities.  Hence  this  opinion  was  adopted  also  by  the  learned  Th»  Ittig,  wbs 
defended  it  in  a  specific  dissertation  extant  in  his  Enneas  Exercitationum  Theological, 
p.  440.  Ac,  Sal  Dreyling,  Obserrationum  Sacrar.  par.  1.  observ.  37.  p.  1 47.  FridL  Adolp. 
Lampius,  Comment,  in  Psalmum  45.  p.  567 — 584.  and  very  recently  by  the  eminent 
Christ.  Stock  in  his  Observat.  Philolog.  ad  N.  T.  p.  1023,  as  also  by  many  others.  Id 
my  judgment  the  following  passage  of  St.  James,  chap.  1.  ver.  18.  is  admirably 
confirmatory  of  this  opinion :  BovXtfitic  dwecfofffev  tyuic  \6y<*  4Xs&c<ac  etc  r* 
tlvat  rjpac  dwapx^v  nva  rwy  avrov  rrur/uirw,  which  all  will  very  easily  under 
stand  who  compare  it  carefully  and  impartially  with  these  words  of  St  Paul. 
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bcin^,  as  Aristotle*  hath  rightly  determined,  a  complication 
of  soul  and  body  together,  as  weaving  U  of  the  weaver  and 
weaving  instruments.  Wherefore  we  say,  that  if  the  irrational 
and  sensitive  souls  in  brutes,  being  substantial  things  also,  be 
after  death  quite  destitute  of  all  body,  then  can  they  neither 
have  sense  of  any  thing,  nor  act  upon  any  thing,  but  must  con- 
tinue for  so  long  a  time  in  a  state  of  insensibility  and  inac- 
tivity. Which  is  a  thing  therefore  to  be  thought  the  less 
impossible,  because  no  man  can  be  certain  that  his  own  soul  in 
sleep,  lethargies,  and  apoplexies,  &c,  hath  always  an  uninter- 
rupted consciousness  of  itself;  ami  that  it  was  never  without 
thoughts  even  in  the  mother's  womb.  However,  there  is  little 
son  to  doubt  but  that  the  sensitive  souls  of  such  animals  as 
d  or  asleep  all  the  winter,  and  revive  or  awake  again  at 
be  approaching  warmth  of  summer,  do  for  that  time  con- 
in  ue  in  a  state  of  inactivity  and  insensibility,  Upon  which 
ecount,  though  these  souls  of  brutes  may  be  said  in  one  sense 
be  immortal,  because  the  substance  of  them,  and  the  root  of 
life  in  them,  still  remains  ;  yet  may  they,  in  another  sense,  be 
.lid  also  to  be  mortal*  as  having  the  exercise  of  that  life,  for  a 
time  at  least,  quite  suspended.  From  whence  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  For  that  fear  and  suspicion  of  some,  that 
if  the  souls  of  brutes  be  substantial,  and  continue  in  being  after 
death,  they  must  therefore  needs  go  either  to  heaven  or  hell. 
But  as  for  that  supposed  possibility  of  their  awakening  again 
afterwards  in  some  other  terrestrial  bodies,  this  seemeth  to  be  no 
more  than  what  is  found  by  daily  experience  in  the  course  of 
nature,  when  the  silkworm  and  o-thcr  worms,  dying,  are  trans- 
formed into  butterflies.  For  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  but 
that  the  same  soul  which  before  acted  the  Ijody  of  the  silkworm, 
doth  afterward  act  that  of  the  butterfly ;  upon  which  account  it 
is,  that  this  hath  been  made  by  Christian  theologers  an  emblem  of 
the  resurrection. 

Hitherto  have  we  declared  two  several  opinions  concerning  the 
substantial  souls  of  brutes,  supposed  therefore  to  have  a  perma- 
nent subsistence  after  death ;  one  of  Plato's  and  the  Pythago- 
reans, that  when  they  are  divested  of  these  gross  terrestrial 
bodies,  they  live  and  have  a  sense  of  themselves,  in  thin  aerial 
ones ;  the  other  of  such,  as  exploding  these  aerial  vehicles  of 
brutes,  and  allowing  them  none  but  terrestrial  bodies,  affirm  the 
substances  of  them,  surviving  death,  to  continue  in  a  state  of  in- 
activity and  insensibility,  sleep,  silence*  or  stupor.  But  now,  to 
he  truth,  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  that  these  souls  of 
brutes,  because  substantial,  should  therefore  have  a  permanent 
subsistence  after  death  to  all  eternity;    because  though  it  be 

•  De  AnJrrm,  lib,  2.  cap.  6.  p.  27.  torn.  2.  opp. 
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true  that  no  substance  once  created  by  Ood  will  of  itself  eter 
vanish  into  nothing,  yet  is  it  true  also,  that  whatsoever  wm 
created  by  God  out  of  nothing,  maypossibly  by  him  be  snnihikfrH 
and*  reduced  to  nothing  again.  Wherefore,  when  it  is  said,  that 
the  immortality  of  the  human  soul  is  demonstrable  by  natanl 
reason,  the  meaning  hereof  is  no  more  than  this,  that  its  snbstuft- 
tiality  is  so  demonstrable ;  from  whence  it  follows,  {hat  it  viD 
naturally'  no  more  perish  or  vanish  into  nothing,  than  the 
substance  of  matter  itself:  and  not  that  it  is  impossible  either 
for  it,  t>r  matter,  by  the  divine  power  to  be  annihilated.  Where- 
fore the  assurance  that  we  have  of  our  own  soul's  immortality, 
must  depend  upon  something  else  besides  their  substantiality, 
namely,  a  faith  also  in  the  divine  goodness,  that  he  will  conserve 
in  being,  or  not  annihilate,  all  such  substances  created  bv  him, 
whose  permanent  subsistence  is  neither  inconsistent  with  h»  own 
attributes,  nor  the  good  of  the  universe,  as  this  of  rational  sods 
unquestionably  is  not ;  they  having  both  morality  and  liberty  of 
will,  and  thereby  being  capable  of  rewards  and  punishment^ 
and  consequently  fit  objects  for  the  divine  justice  to  display 
itself  upon.  But,  for  aught  we  can  be  certain,  the  case  may  be 
otherwise  as  to  the  souls  of  brute  animals,  devoid  both  of  morality 
and  liberty  of  will,  and  therefore  uncapable  of  reward  and 
punishment ;  that  though  they  will  not  naturally  of  themselves 
vanish  into  nothing,  yet,  having  been  created  by  God  in  the 
generations  of  the  respective  animals,  and  had  some  enjoyment  of 
themselves  for  a  time,  they  may  by  him  again  be  as  well  annihi- 
lated in  their  deaths  and  corruptions ;  and  if  this  be  absolutely 
the  best,  then  doubtless  is  it  so.  And  to  this  seemeth  agreeable 
the  opinion  of  Porphyrius,7  amongst  the  philosophers,  when  he 

7  See  hit  Sententie  ad  Intelligibilia  Ducentes,  par.  1 .  sect.  22.  p.  227.  aect  24.  p. 
228.  and  elsewhere.  But  Dr.  Cudworth  is  wrong  in  transferring  this  dogma  to  the 
souls  of  brute  animals,  respecting  which  Porphyry's  sentiments  were  very  different 
from  what  they  are  here  represented  to  be.  For  this  philosopher  throughout  the 
whole  of  lib.  3.  of  his  De  Abstinentia  a  Carnibus  labours  strenuously  to  show  that  the 
souls  of  beasts  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  men,  and  endowed  not  only  with  toe 
faculty  of  sense,  but  also  with  reason,  judgment,  and  intelligence :  from  which  it  is 
evident,  thai  he  must  have  thought  much  the  same  of  the  state  of  ferine  souls  after 
death  as  of  those  of  men,  and  ascribed  immortality  to  both,  although  be  does  not 
expressly  avow  this  doctrine.  The  whole  of  the  opinions  of  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
philosophers  on  the  souls  of  beasts  have  been  most  carefully  collected  and  eruditely 
canvassed  by  the  illustrious  scholar  Georg.  Hen.  Ribovius  in  his  copious  and  able 
Dissertatio  Historico-philosophica  de  Anima  Brutorum,  which  he  has  subjoined  to 
llieron.  Rorarius'  two  treatises,  Quod  Animalia  Bruta  ssepe  Ratione  melius  utantur, 
quam  Homines,  edited  by  him,  with  his  own  observations,  Helmstadii,  1723.  And  be 
also,  cap.  15.  sect.  120.  128.  p.  642.  gives  us  an  accurate  exposition  of  Porphyry's 
doctrine  respecting  the  souls  of  beasts.  This  has  always  appeared  to  myself  to  be  one 
of  those  questions  which  may  afford  very  ample  matter  for  discussion  and  conjecture  to 
the  ingenious,  but  can  excite  little  interest  in  those  who  delight  only  in  certainties. 
Let  us  be  satisfied  with  the  sure  conviction  that  our  own  souls  are  immortal  and  will 
be  rewarded  or  punished  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body :  and  let  our  discussions  on 
the  future  fate  of  the  souls  of  beasts  or  the  amount  of  virtue  they  are  endowed  with, 
be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  prudence,  temper,  and  moderation. 
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firmed  every  irrational  power  or  eoul  to  be  resolved  into  the 
life  of  the  whole  ;  that  is,  retracted  and  resumed  into  the  Deity, 
and  so  annihilated  as  to  its  creaturely  nature :  though  possibly 
there  may  be  another  interpretation  of  that  philosopher's  meaning 
hero,  viz-,  that  all  the  sensitive  souls  of  brutes  are  really  but  one 
and  the  same  mundane  soul,  as  it  were,  outflowing  and  variously 
displaying  itself,  and  acting  upon  all  the  several  parts  of  matter 
that  are  capable  to  receive  it*  but  at  their  deaths  retiring  again 
buck  into  itself*  But  vvc  have  sufficiently  retunded  the  force  of 
that  objection  against  the  ingenerability  of  all  souls,  and  the 
substantiality  of  those  of  brutes  also,  from  their  consequent  per- 
manence after  death ;  we  haying  shown,  that  notwithstanding 
due  their  substantiality,  their  is  no  absolute  necessity  of  their 
perpetuity  after  death*  and  permanency  to  all  eternity,  or  else, 
that  if  they  do  continue  to  subsist,  (God  annihilating  no  sub- 
stance) unless  they  have  aerial  vehicles  to  act,  they  must  remain 
in  a  state  of  inactivity  and  insensibility,  silence  or  sleep* 

Now  therefore,  if  no  souls,  no  life,  nor  cogitation*  could 
possibly  be  ever  generated  out  of  dead  and  senseless  matter, 
they  being  not  mere  accidents  but  substantial  things,  which 
must  in  this  case  have  come  from  nothing ;  then  either  all  souls 
existed  of  themselves  from  eternity,  or  else  there  must  of 
salty  be  some  eternal  unmade  life  and  mind,  from  whence  all 
the  other  lives  and  minds  were  derived.  And  that  this  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  ancient  Theists,  That  no  soul  or  mind,  no  life  or 
understanding,  was  ever  generated  out  of  matter,  but  all  produced 
by  the  Deity,  the  sole  fountain  of  life  and  understanding,  might 
be  here  proved,  were  it  needful,  at  large,  by  sundry  testimonies ; 
but  it  may  sufficiently  appear  from  those  verses  of  Virgil,  first 
in  his  sixth  ./Ene'id,  where,  after  he  had  spoken  of  God,  as  a 
Spirit  and  Mind  diffused  throughout  the  world,  he  addctb, 

■  Inde  homiftum  pociidumque  genus,  viUequc  voTniituni, 

El  f|uae  naanDoreo  tbrt  monetra  tub  aequo  re  port  us,* 

That  u  from  thence  are  the  lives  of  all  men  and  beasts,  birds 
flying  in  the  air,  and  monsters  swimming  in  the  sea,"  And 
again  in  his  Georgics,  where,  after  these  words : 

That  **  God  passeth  through  all  tracts  of  the  earth,  seas,  and 
heavens/'  he  subjoineth: 


Dcum  njimque  ire  per  nmnes 
Terrasque,  tractu*que  maris,  cccluraque  profundumtf 


IIjjic  pecxtdes,  arm 
Qucmqtte  sah 
Scilicet  ba«; 
Omnia,  nee  morti  \ 

728. 


s  omnc  fcranun. 


i  esse re 
rcooluta  TKf«rri 


\  locum. 
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"  And  from  hence,  not  only  men,  but  abe  dl  manner  of  bite 
animals  and  beasts,  when  produced  into  this  world,  do  way  cm 
derive  their  lives  or  souls,  as  also  at  their  deaths  they  radar  As- 
same  back  again  to  him,  in  whose  hand  or  custody  ther  temna 
undestroyed ;  so  that  there  is  no  place  any  where  in  toe  waU 
left  for  death."  This  was  therefore  undoubtedly  the  genuine 
doctrine  of  the  ancient  Tbeists,  however  some  of  late  have 
deviated  and  swerved  from  it ;  that  no  fife  was  (generated  oat  of 
matter,  but  all  created  by  the  Deity,  or  derived  from  it,  the  sole 
fountain  of  lives  and  sows. 

And  it  is  a  truth  so  evident,  that  life  being  substantial,  and 
not  a  mere  accidental  thing  generated  and  corrupted,  there  most 
therefore  of  necessity  be  some  eternal  unmade  life  and  mind, 
from  whence  all  other  lives  and  minds  are  derived,  that  the 
Hy lozoic  Atheists  themselves  (in  this*  far  wiser  than  the  Atonoia) 
were  fully  convinced  thereof;  nevertheless,  being  strongly  pos- 
sessed with  that  atheistic  prejudice,  that  there  is  no  other 
substance  besides  body,  they  attribute  this  first  original  unmade 
life  and  understanding  to  all  matter  as  such  (but  without  annual 
consciousness)  as  an  essential  part  thereof,  or  inadequate  con- 
ception of  it  From  which  fundamental  life  of  nature  in  matter, 
modified  by  organization,  they  fancy  the  lives  of  all  animals  and 
men  to  have  proceeded.  So  that  though  the  modificated  lives  of 
animals  and  men,  as  such,  according  to  them,  be  accidental 
things,  generated  and  corrupted,  produced  out  of  nothing,  and 
reduced  to  nothing  again ;  yet  this  fundamental  life  of  matter, 
which  is  the  basis  upon  which  they  stand,  being  substantial,  is 
also  eternal  and  incorruptible.  These  Hylozoists  therefore,  to 
avoid  a  Deity,  suppose  every  atom  of  senseless  matter  to  have 
been,  fr6ra  all  eternity,  infallibly  omniscient,  that  is,  to  know  all 
things  without  either  error  or  ignorance,  and  to  have  a  knowledge 
before  sense,  and  underived  from  sensibles  (quite  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  atomic  Atheists,  who  make  all  knowledge,  sense, 
or  the  product  thereof  )  though  without  any  animal  consciousness 
and  self-perception. 

But  as  nothing  can  be  more  prodigiously  absurd  than  thes  to 
attribute  infallible  omniscience  to  every  atom  of  matter ;  so  is  it 
also  directly  contradictious  to  suppose  perfect  knowledge,  wisdom, 
or  understanding  without  any  consciousness  or  self-perception, 
consciousness  being  essential  to  cogitation:  as  also,  that  the  sub- 
stantial and  fundamental  life  in  men  and  other  animals  should 
never  perish,  and  yet  notwithstanding  their  souls  and  per- 
sonalities in  death  utterly  vanish  into  nothing.  Moreover,  this 
hypothesis  can  never  possibly  solve  the  phenomenon  of  men  and 
animals  neither ;  not  only  because  no  organization  or  modification 
of  matter  whatsoever  could  ever  produce  consciousness  and  sell- 
perception  in  what  was  before  inconscious;    but  also  because 
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smallest  atom  thereof  being  supposed  to  be  a  percipient  by 
*,  and  to  have  a  perfect  life  and  understanding  of  its  own, 
there  must  he  in  every  one  man  and  animal,  not  one,  but  a  heap, 
or  commonwealth  of  innumerable  percipients.  Lastly,  whereas 
these  Hylozoic  Atheists  make  every  atom  of  matter  omniscient, 
but  nothing  at  all  omnipotent,  or  assert  perfect  knowledge, 
without  any  perfect  power,  a  knowledge  without  sense,  and 
underived  from  sensibles ;  we  demand  of  them  where  the  Intel- 
Kgibles  or  objects  of  this  knowledge  are  ?  and  whence  the  ideas 
thereof  are  derived  ?  For  since  they  proceed  not  in  a  way  of 
[Mission  from  sensibles  existing  without,  nor  could  result  from 
those  atoms  neither,  as  comprehending  themselves,  they  must 
needs  come  from  nothing,  and  many  of  them  at  least,  be  the 
conceptions  of  nothing.  There  cannot  possibly  be  any  other 
original,  by  the  wit  of  roan  devised,  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing, than  from  an  absolutely  perfect  and  omnipotent  being, 
joprehendlug  itself  and  the  extent  of  ita  own  infinite  power,  or 

Nail  possibilities  of  things,  that  is,  all  intelligibles.  But  there  can 
be  but  one  such  omnipotent  being,  and  therefore  no  more  than 
one  original  and  eternal  unmade  mind,  from  whence  all  the  other 
minds  are  derived*  Wherefore  this  hylozoic  atheism  is  nothing 
but  the  breaking  and  crumbling  of  the  simple  Deity,  one  perfect 
understanding  Being  into  matter,  and  all  the  several  atoms  of  it. 
And  now  have  we  made  it  manifest  that  these  Atheists  are  su 
fur  from  being  able  to  disprove  a  God  from  this  topic  of  cogita- 
tion, knowledge,  or  understanding,  that  they  cannot  possibly 
solve  the  phenomenon  thereof,  without  a  God ;  it  indeed  affording 
invincible  arguments  of  his  existence.  For,  first,  if  no  life  or 
cogitation,  soul  or  mind,  can  possibly  spring  out  of  mattdi  or 
body,  devoid  of  life  and  understanding,  ana  which  is  nothing 
but  a  thing  extended  into  length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  then 
is  it  so  far  from  being  true  that  all  life  and  understanding  is 
junior  to  senseless  matter,  and  the  offspring  thereof,  that  of 
necessity  either  all  lives  and  souls  were  self-existent  from 
eternity,  or  else  there  must  be  one  perfect  unmade  life  and  mind, 
from  whence  all  other  imperfect  ones  were  derived :  there  must 
be  an  eternal  knowledge  before  sense  and  sensibles;  which  is 
that  that  bath  printed  the  stamps  and  signatures  of  itself  upon 
the  matter  of  the  whole  world.  Indeed  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  this,  that  all  knowledge  and  understanding  in 
ourselves  is  not  a  mere  passion  from  singular  sensibles  or 
bodies  existing  without  us,  as  the  foremen tioned  Atheists  also 
[include;  {from  whence  they  would  again  infer,  that  knowledge 
h,  is  in  its  own  nature  junior  to  sensibles,  and  the  mere 
rcuture  of  them,  and  consequently  no  orator;)  there  being 
Litblug  which  comes  to  us  from  the  objects  of  sense  without,  but 
dy  local  motion  and  pi  t  c-buie,  and  there  being  other  objects  of 
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the  mind,  besides  singular  seneibles ;  not  only  oil  universals,  bat 
also  such  intelligibles  as  never  were  nor  can  be  in  sense.  Now, 
if  our  human  knowledge  and  understanding  be  not  a  pa&bn 
from  things  existing  without  us,  then  can  it  have  do  other 
original  than  in  way  of  participation  from  a  perfect  mind,  the 
mind  of  an  infinitely  fecund  and  powerful  being,  comprehending 
itself,  and  in  itself  all  things;  all  the  possibilities  of  things 
before  they  were  made,  their  respects  and  the  verities  belonging 
to  them.  So  that  a  perfect  v.i.mrjn:nt  being,  together  with  the 
possibilities  of  things  contained  in  it  is  the  first  Norp-oi>,  "intelli- 
gible,** or  H  object  of  mind  and  understanding,"  by  which  all  other 
singulars  are  understood.  And  were  there  no  such  perfect, infinitely 
fecund,  and  powerful  Being,  there  could  have  been  no  mind  or 
understanding  at  aih  As  also,  were  there  no  perfect  mind,  vk, 
that  of  an  omnipotent  Being  comprehending  itself,  and  all  possi- 
bilities of  things  virtually  contained  in  it;  all  the  knowledge  tad 
intelligible  ideas  of  our  imperfect  minds,  must  needs  have  sprang 
from  nothing.  And  thus  is  the  existence  of  a  God  again  demon- 
strated from  that  phenomenon  of  knowledge  or  understanding. 
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'jtcut  now  remaining  only  the  Atheistic  objection!  against  Providence,  their 
queries  and  argument*  from  interests  j  their  first  objection,  because  things  are  01 
that  therefore  net  made  by  a  God.  This  directed  against  the  ancient 
logers :  that  God  being  &  perfect  mind,  therefore  made  the  world  after  the 
manner.  Some  modern  theologers  deviating  from  this.  The  controversy 
whether  matter  fortuitously  moved,  or  a  fortuitous  will  omnipotent,  be  the  original 
of  all  things.  God  to  Celsus  the  head  or  president  of  the  righteous  nature.  This 
not  only  the  sense  of  Origen,  hut  of  the  ancient  Christians.  The*  Deity  not 
servilely  hound  to  do  the  best  j  but  this  the  perfection  of  its  nature.  No  Atheists 
able  to  prove,  the  world  to  be  ill  made.  2.  Not  to  be  concluded,  that  whatsoever 
we  cannot  find  out  the  use  of,  is  therefore  ineptly  made.  For  example ;  the 
intestinum  cacum*  which  the  generality  of  anatomists  give  little  account  of. 
3,  The  first  atheistic  instance  of  the  faultiness  of  things  ;  in  the  disposition  of 
the  equator  and  ecliptic  intersecting  each  other  in  such  an  angle,  whereby  the  ter- 
restrial globe  rendered  not  so  habitable  as  it  might  have  been*  This  objection 
led  upon  a  false  supposition,  that  the  torrid  zone  is  uninhabitable.  4,  Atheists 
prove  against  some  Theists,  that  all  things  not  ma&e  for  the  sake  of  man, 
lis  at  first  but  the  doctrine  of  Stoics  only;  recommended  afterwards  by  mens 
sell- love.  Whereas  Plato's  doctrine,  that  the  whole  not  made  for  any  part ;  but 
the  parts  for  the  whole.  Nevertheless,  things  In  the  lower  world  made  principally 
^though  not  only)  for  man.  Atheists  no  judges  of  the  welt  or  ill- making  of 
Is.  5.  Evils  in  general  from  the  necessity  of  imperfect  beings,  and  Lnconv 
ihility  of  things.  Men  afflicted  more  from  their  own  fancies,  than  reality  of 
I  lungs.  Pain  often  Linked  with  pleasure.  This  not  the  evil  of  the  whole  man, 
hut  of  the  outside  only.  Serviceable,  to  free  men  from  the  greater  evils  of  the 
mind.  Death,  according  to  the  atheistic  hypothesis,  an  absolute  extinction  of  all 
Life  j  hut,  according  to  genuine  Theism t  only  a  putting  off  the  terrestrial  clothing. 
The  dead  Live  to  God,  Christian  kith  gives  assurance  of  a  heavenly  body  here- 
after.  This  the  confutation  of  the  twelfth  atheistic  argument.  6*  The  thirteenth  ; 
but  second  objection  against  Providence,  as  to  human  affairs  i  because  all  things 
fail  alike  to  all  j  and  sometimes  irreligious  persons  most  prosperous.  Granted, 
(list  this  consideration  hath  too  much  staggered  weak  minds,  Some  concluding 
from  thence,  that  there  is  no  God,  but  that  blind  chance  •teereth  all.  7.  Unrea- 
sonable to  require,  that  God  should  miraculously  interpose  at  every  turn.  That 
which  steers  the  whole  world,  no  fond  and  passionate,  but  an  impartial  nature. 
Yet,  that  there  want  not  instances  of  an  extraordinary  providence*  Good  reason i 
for  the  slowness  of  divine  vengeance.  8,  The  sometimes  impunity  of  wicked 
jiersotis  so  fir  from  staggering  good  men,  as  to  Providence,  that  it  confirms  them 
m  their  belief  of  a  judgment  after  death,  The  evolution  of  human  affairs  a  kind 
«f  dramatic  poem.  A  geometrical  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
0,  That  there  ought  to  be  a  cloudy  state  of  things,  for  the  exercise  of  fejth. 
Had  there  been   no  monsters   to  subdue,  there  could  have  been  no   Hercules, 
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Hero  we  to  lire  by  fitith,  and  not  by  right,  IG.  Some  few  considerations  to  bi  pro- 
pounded, not  so  much  for  the  confutation  of  Atheist*,  as  satisfaction  of  Toes**, 
sometime*  Apt  to  call  in  question  the  divine  goodness*  though  the  very  fomdiium 
of  our  Christian  faith*  First,  that  in  judging  of  the  work*  of  God,  we  oaght  act 
to  consider  the  porta  of  the  world  alone  by  the maelves,  but  in  order  to  the  whale. 
Were  nothing  made  but  the  best,  there  could  hare  been  no  harmony,  for  wsm 
of  variety.  Second! y,  that  we  ought  not  to  confine  God^s  creation  to  the  sarrov- 
nenof  vulgar  opinion,  which  extendi  #the  universe  but  little  beyond  the  cbink 
The  world  incapable  of  infinity  of  magnitude,  as  well  as  of  time,  Neiertbeka. 
as  the  sun  is  much  bigger  than  w<  ,   nc  it,  so  much  more  may  the  world 

be.    Not  reasonable  to  think,  that  immense  vast  new  should  be  uninhabited 

Thirdly,  that  we  cannot  make  a  ngnt  judgment  of  the  ways  of  ProTid«K*< 
without  looking  both  forwards  upon  what  is  future,  and  backwards  upon  whit  ii 
past,  as  well  as  upon  the  present.  The  Flatonists  and  Pythagoreans  solved  amj 
phenomena,  from  the  ra  wp4&t€tt*pivaf  ''things  done  in  a  pre- existent  state/' 
Christianity  suppotetb  but  a  kind  of  imputative  pre-existenoer  to  solve  the  praiitj 
of  mankind,  and  the  evils  of  this  state,  The  different  conditions  of  men  m  this 
life  to  be  resolved  into  a  just,  though  occult  providence,  1 1*  The  third  objection 
against  Providence,  or  fourteenth  atheistic  argument ;  that  It  is  impossible  for  tnj 
one  being  to  order  nil  things  ;  and,  if  it  were  possible,  that  it  would  be  distraction 
Moreover,  that  an  irresistibly  powerful  and  happy  being  would  not  concern  itself 
m  the  welfare  of  ot tiers;  benevolence  arising  only  from  imbecility,  12,  Tbc 
reply;  that  because  ourselves  have  but  a  narrow  sphere  of  activity;  to  measure 
the  Deity  accordingly,  is  but  an  idol  of  the  cave  or  den.  Certain,  that  were  then 
nothing,  but  what  we  could  fully  comprehend,  there  could  be  no  God.  Had  the 
sun-life,  equally  co-extended  with  its  rays,  it  would  perceive  every  thing  touched 
by  them.  Creatures  but  the  rays  of  the  Deity.  Men  able  to  manage  attain,  in 
distant  places  without  distraction.  18.  But  for  the  easing  the  minds  of  week 
mortals,  already  suggested,  that  there  is  no  necessity,  God  should  himself  imme- 
diately do  all  things ;  he  having  ministers  under  him,  as,  an  artificial,  plastic 
nature  (for  this  reason,  partly  before  insisted  on);  instincts  also  in  animals,  a  put 
of  that  divine  fate,  which  is  the  servant  of  Providence.  Above  which,  other 
knowing  ministers  of  the  Deity,  appointed  to  preside  over  human  affairs,  fiat 
all  overlooked  by  the  eye  of  God.  14.  No  need  to  confine  Providence  to  a  few 
greater  things  only.  Small  things  not  neglected  by  it  The  chief  employment  of 
Providence  by  Plato  reduced  to  this  compendium ;  the  translating  of  them  into 
better  or  worse  states,  according  to  their  demeanours.  15.  But  that  all  bene- 
volence arises  from  imbecility,  and  that  what  is  perfectly  nappy,  would  be  troubled 
with  no  business ;  idols  of  the  Atheists'  den.  16.  The  atheistic  queries  next 
answered.  The  first  query :  If  there  were  a  God,  who  was  perfectly  happy  in 
himself,  why  would  he  go  about  to  make  a  world  ?  Answer.  The  reason  of  God* 
making  the  world  was  from  his  overflowing  goodness,  that  there  might  be  other 
beings  happy.  This  consistent  with  God's  making  the  world,  for  his  own  glory. 
The  reason  why  Plotinus  would  explode  that.  The  Atheists  further  demand, 
What  hurt  would  it  have  been  for  us,  never  to  have  been  made  ?  Answer.  We 
never  could  have  enjoyed  good,  nor  been  capable  of  happiness.  If  no  hurt  not  to 
have  been  made,  then  none  to  be  annihilated.  17.  The  second  atheistic  query : 
If  God's  goodness  were  the  cause  of  his  making  the  world,  why  then  was  it 
not  made  sooner?  This  question  capable  of  a  double  sense:  First,  Why 
was  not  the  world   from   eternity  ?     The  reply  ;  This  not  from  any  defect  in 
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the  divine  good  new,  but  because  there  is  ail  impossibility  of  the  thing  itself* 
the  nee***!/  and  incapacity  of  such  an  imperfect  being  hindering  it.  fto 
place  left  for  atheistic  cavils;  as  if  God  must  have  slept  from  eternity. 
Another  tease  of  the  question ;  Why,  though  the  world  could  not  be  from 
eternity,  jet  was  it  not  made  sooner  ?  Answer.  The  world  could  not  possibly 
have  ao  been  made  in  time,  as  that  it  should  not  hare  been  once  but  a  day  old; 
once,  no  more  than  five  or  six  thousand  years  old.  Ill,  The  third 
istic  query  ;  How  could  God  move  the  matter  of  the  whole  world,  especially 
if  incorporeal?  Answer.  That  all  things  being  derived  from  the  Deity,  and 
essentially  depending  on  him,  they  must  needs  be  commandable  by  him,  and 
obsequious  to  him.  And  since  no  body  can  mowe  itself,  that,  which  first  moved 
the  rn utter,  must  be  incorporeal,  and  not  move  it  by  machines  and  engines,  but 
by  cogitation  or  will  only.  1£,  The  last  atheistic  argumentation,  from  interest. 
Frnrt ;  that  it  is  the  interest  of  particular  persons,  there  should  be  no  I  wing 
infinitely  powerful,  who  hath  no  law  but  his  own  will  The  first  reply  ;  wishing 
ia  no  proving.  Nor  will  any  man's  thinking  make  things  otherwise  than  they  are. 
20.  But  secondl>\  this  wish  of  Atheists  founded  upon  a  mistaken  notion  of  God, 
that  he  is  nothing  but  arbitrary  will  omnipotent.  God's  will  not  mere  will,  but 
law  and  equity.  Nor  does  Justice  in  God  clash  with  goodnesa )  but  is  a  particular 
modification  thereof.  The  interest  of  none,  there  should  be  no  God,  unless  per- 
haps of  such  as  are  irrcdaimnbly  wicked.  To  be  without  Godt  to  be  without 
hope*  No  faith  nor  hope  in  senseless  matter.  To  believe  a  God,  to  believe  the 
existence  of  all  good  and  perfection  ;  and  that  things  are  all  made  and  gir. 
as  they  should  be,  Peccability  from  the  necessity  of  imperfect  free-willed  beings* 
Le  hopes  from  a  being  infinitely  good  and  powerful,  Democrittu  and 
rua  infatuated  sophists,  21.  The  last  atheistic  argumentation,  t hot  theism 
or  religion  is  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  civil  sovereigna.  Their  first  pretence 
for  this,  that  the  civil  sovereign  reigns  only  in  fear;  and  therefore  there  must  be 
power  nor  fear  greater  thrm  that  Ai  the  Leviathan.  In  answer  to  Ibis,  the 
ic  ethics  and  politics  to  be  unravelled.  Their  foundation  laid  in  the  vil- 
■flfarng  of  human  nature.  That  there  is  no  natural  justice,  equity,  nor  chanty. 
.  cry  man  by  nature  hath  a  right  to  every  thing,  even  to  other  men's  bodies 
and  lives.  That  nature  hath  brought  men  into  the  world  without  any  shackles  of 
jid  obligation.  Lastly,  that  nature  absolutely  dissociates  men  from  one 
nnother,  by  reason  of  the  inconsistency  of  appetites,  and  private  good,  22.  But 
in  the  next  place,  they  add,  that  though  this  state  of  nature,  which  is  lawless 
freedom  to  every  thing,  he  in  itself  the  beat,  yet  by  reason  of  men's  imbecility, 
it  prove  the  worst.  Wherefore,  when  men  had  been  weary  of  hewing  and 
;,  they  then  bethought  themselves  at  length  of  helping  nature  by  art.  23* 
Where  these  Atheists  first  slander  human  nature,  and  then  debase  justice  and 
civil  authority  i  a  lesser  evil  submitted  to  out  of  necessity,  for  the  avoiding  of  a 
greater*  According  to  which  atheistic  hypothesis,  no  man  is  willingly  just.  This 
no  new  invention  of  the  writer  Do  Che,  but  the  old  atheistic  generation  of  justice 
und  of  a  hotly  politic,  civil  society,  and  sovereignty  (before  Plato's  tim 
being  fully  described  in  his  second  book  of  a  commonwealth.  The  saint 
thesis  also,  concerning  justice,  as  a  factitious  thing,  that  sprung  only  from  fear  and 
iinlwcilitv,  and  wj"S  chosen  but  tts  a  lesser  evil,  insisted  on  by  Epicurus.  2-1,  The 
vniu  attempts  of  our  n  istic   politicians,  to  make  justice  by  art,  when 

there  is  none  by  nature.     Fi  ancing  and  transferring  mefi 

wall  and  words.     The  ridiculous  conceit  of  these  atheistic  politkui^,  that  in 
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is  nothing  but  dati  repetitiot  ami  such  an  absurdity  in  life,  as  is  in  disputation 
when  a  man  denies  a  proposition  he  had  before  granted  ;  no  real  evil  in  the  man. 
but  only  &  relative  incongruity  in  him  ai  a  citizen.  Again,  these  justice-makera 
and  authority -makers  pretend  to  derive  their  factitious  justice  from  pact*  end 
covenant*.  Bui  pacts  and  covenants,  without  natural  justice,  nothing  but  voni* 
and  breath  j  and  therefore  can  have  no  force  to  oblige*  They  ridicutoiulv  daJice 
round  in  a  circle*  when  Lhey  derive  the  obligation  of  civil  laws  from  «vensnls; 
of  covenants  from  lawo  of  nature  ;  and  of  laws  of  nature  again,  from  civil  1***. 
Their  Tain,  attempt,  by  art  to  con&ociate  what  nature  hath  diaaotiatedp  like  tying 
knots  in  the  wind  or  water,  25.  *««*  artificial  justice-maker*  therefor*  flyst 
hut  from  art ,  to  force  and  power  ;  making  their  sovereign  to  reign  only  in  fear. 
This  the  true  meaning  of  that  opinion!  that  all  obligation  is  derived  from  law.  If 
civil  sovereigni  reign  only  in  fear,  then  is  their  authority  nothing  but  force  ;  and 
power  would  justify  rebellion.  Lastly,  if  civil  right  or  authority  nothing  but 
force  and  violence,  then  could  It  not  la&t  Long.  2b*.  Wherefore  since  civil  authors; 
and  bodies  politic  can  neither  Jbe  merely  artificial,  nor  yet  violent  things  thas 
must  be  some  natural  vinculum,  to  hold  them  together,  such  as  will  both 
oblige  subjects  to  obey  the  commands  of  sovereigns,  and  sovereigns  to  seek  the 
good  of  their  subjects.  Sovereignty  no  creature  of  the  people,  and  of  roer^ 
wills  ;  but  hath  a  stamp  of  divinity  upon  it.  Had  not  God  made  a  cftyt  mea> 
neither  by  art,  nor  political  enchantment,  could  have  made  any*  The  whok 
world  one  city,  of  God  and  rational  beings.  The  civil  sovereign  no  Leviathan ; 
but  a  God.  He  reigns  not  in  mere  brutish  force  and  fear,  but  in  natural  justice 
and  conscience,  and  the  authority  of  God  himself.  27.  The  second  atheistic  pre- 
tence, to  make  religion  inconsistent  wiU}  civil  sovereignty ;  because  it  limits  that 
which  ought  to  be  infinite.  The  reply ;  That  the  Atheists'  infinite  right  and 
•  authority  of  civil  sovereigns  is  nothing  but  belluine  liberty:  but  true  right  and 
authority  is  essentially  (bunded  in  natural  justice.  The  first  original  obligation 
not  from  will,  but  nature.  The  error  of  those  Theists,  who  derive  all  obligation 
to  moral  things,  from  the  will  and  positive  command  of  God,  as  threatening 
punishments,  and  promising  rewards.  Justice  a  different  species  of  good  from 
that  of  private  utility.  Infinite  injustice  as  absurd  as  an  infinite  rule  or  measure 
God's  own  authority  bounded  by  justice :  his  will  ruled  by  justice,  and  not  justice 
by  his  will.  Atheists,  under  a  pretence  of  giving  civil  sovereigns  infinite  right, 
really  divest  them  of  all  right  and  authority.  28.  The  last  atheistic  pretence  for 
the  inconsistency  of  religion  with  civil  power,  because  conscience  is  private  judg- 
ment of  good  and  eviL  Answer.  That  not  religion,  but  atheism,  introduceth 
such  private  judgment,  as  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  civil  sovereignty,  it 
acknowledging  nothing  in  nature,  that  tends  to  public  good,  but  making  private 
appetite  the  only  rule  of  good,  and  utility  of  justice.  The  desperate  consequence 
from  hence,  that  private  utility  may  justify  rebellion  and  parricide.  The  Atheists' 
professed  assertion,  that  they,  who  have  once  rebelled,  may  justly  defend  them- 
selves afterward  by  force.  Though  private  persons  must  make  a  judgment  in 
conscience  for  themselves,  yet  is  the  rule  of  conscience  not  private  but  public, 
Religion  and  conscience  oblige  subjects,  in  all  lawful  things,  actively  to  obey 
the  sovereign  powers ;  in  unlawful,  not  to  resist.  29.  The  conclusion  of  the 
whole  Book  ;  That  all  the  atheistic  grounds  being  fully  confuted,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  atheism  demonstrated  ;  it  is  certain  that  the  original  of  all  things  is  no  in- 
conscious  nature,  but  a  perfect  understanding  being,  who  hath  made  all  that  was  fit 
to  be  made,  and  after  the  best  manner,  and  exerciseth  a  just  providence  over  all. 
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Having  quite  routed  and  vanquished  the  Atheists'  main  body, 
we  shall  now  blow  nwny  the  remainder  of  thoir  weaker  and 
scattered  forces,  viz.,  their  objections  against  Providence,  their 
queries,  and  their  arguments  from  interest,  with  a  breath  or 
two.  Their  first  objection  is  against  providence,  as  to  the  fabric 
of  the  world,  from  the  faultmess  of  the  mundane  system,  intel- 
lectually considered,  and  in  order  to  ends ;  Quia  tanta  stat 
pnedita  culpa,1  That  u  because  it  is  so  ill-made*"  therefore  it 
could  not  be  made  by  a  God.  Where  the  Atheist  takes  it  for 
granted  that  whosoever  asserts  a  God,  or  a  perfect  mind,  to  be 
the  original  of  all  things,  does  therefore  ipso  facto,  suppose  all 
things  to  be  well  made,  and  as  they  should  be.     And  this  doubt- 

Pless  was  the  sense  of  all  the  ancient  theologers,  however  some 
modern  Theists  deviate  therefrom  j  these  concluding  the  per- 
fection of  the  Deity  not  at  all  to  consist  in  goodness,  but  in 
power  and  arbitrary  will  only.  As  if  to  have  a  will  determined 
by  a  rule  or  reason  of  good,  were  the  virtue  of  weak,  impotent, 
and  obnoxious  beings  only,  or  of  such  as  have  a  superior  over 
them  to  give  law  to  them,  that  is,  of  creatures ;  but  the  pre- 
rogative of  a  being  irresistibly  powerful,  to  have  a  will  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  all  things,  and  undetermined  by  any  thing 
but  itself,  or  to  will  nothing  because  it  is  good,  but  to  make  its 
own  arbitrary  or  contingent  and  fortuitous  determination  the 
sole  reason  of  all  its  actions,  nay,  the  very  rule  or  measure  of 
goodness,  justice,  and  wisdom  itself.  And  this  is  supposed  by 
them  to  be  the  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  dominion  of  the  Deity, 
Wherefore,  such  Theists  as  these  would  think  themselves 
altogether  unconcerned  in  these  atheistic  objections  against 
providence,  or  in  defending  the  fabric  of  the  world  as  faultless, 
they  being  as  ready  as  the  Atheists  themselves  to  acknowledge 
that  the  world  might  really  have  been  much  better  made  than  it 
now  is ;  only  that  it  must  be  said  to  be  well,  because  so  made, 
but  pretending  nevertheless  that  this  is  no  impeachment  at  all  of 
the  existence  of  a  God,  Quia  Deus  non  tenetur  ad  optimum, 
**  because  God  is  no  way  bound  or  obliged  to  the  best ;"  he  being 
indeed,  according  to  them,  nothing  but  arbitrary  will  omnipotent, 
But  what  do  these  Theists  here  else,  than  whilst  they  deny  the 
fortuitous  motion  of  senseless  matter  to  be  the  first  original 
of  all  things,  themselves  in  the  meantime  enthrone  fortuitous- 
ness and  contingency  in  the  will  of  an  omnipotent  Being,  and 
there  give  it  an  absolute  sovereignty  and  dominion  over  all? 
So  that  the  controversy  betwixt  the  Atheists  and  these  Theists 
seem  to  be  no  other  than  this,  whether  senseless  matter  fortui- 
tously moved,  or  a  fortuitous  will  omnipotent,  such  as  is  alto- 
gether undetermined  by  goodness,  justice,  and  wisdom,  be  the 
reign    Numen,   and  original  of  all  things*     Certainly,  we 

The  word*  of  Lurrcthi',  tfe  Tit  rum   Nut  ma,  liK  2.  v,  lfi3.  p.  - 
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mortals  oould  have  little  better  around  for  our  fifth  and  hope,  in 
such  an  omnipotent  arbitrary  will  aa  this,  than  we  could  bare  in 
the  motions  of  senseless  atoms  furiously  agitated,  or  of  a  npid 
whirlwind.  Nay,  one  would  think,  that  of  the  two  it  should  to 
more  desirable  to  be  under  the  empire  of  senseless  atoms,  for- 
tuitously moved,  than  of  a  will  altogether  undetermined  bj 
soodness,  justice,  and  wisdom,  armed  with  oauupofeswe; 
because  the  former  could  harbour  no  hurtful  or  nusdnerooi 
designs  against  any,  as  the  latter  might*  But  this  irrational 
will,  altogether  undetermined  by  goodness,  justice,  and  wis- 
dom, is  so  far  from  being  the  highest  liberty,  sovereignty 
and  dominion,  the  greatest  perfection,  and  the  divinest  thing  of 
all,  that  it  is  indeed  nothing  else  but  weakness  and  impoteaoj 
itself,  or  brutish  folly  and  madness.  And  therefore  those 
ancients  who  affirmed  that  Mind  was  Lord  oyer  all,  and  the 
supreme  King  of  heaven  and  earth,  held  at  the  same  time,  that 
Good  was  the  sovereign  monarch  of  the  universe,  Good  reigning 
in  Mind,  and  together  with  it,  because  Mind  is  that  which  orders 
all  things  for  the  sake  of  Good ;  and  whatsoever  doth  otherwise, 
was,  according  to  them,  not  Novo  but  "Avota,  not  Mens,  bat 
Dementia,  and  consequently  no  God.  And  thus  does  Celsus, 
in  Origen,  declare  the  nature  of  God:*  "  Oi  yap  ri}c  xAn/i/itAovc 
opl&aift  oiSl  rfjc  veir\avr]fxivrtc  aicoa/Li/ac*  aAAa  rife  opSfe  cat 
Sticalac  0u<yca>c  Gcoc  ioriv  apxiryerqc*  "  God  is  not  die  president 
or  head  of  irregular  and  irrational  lust  or  appetite,  and  of  loose 
erratic  disorderliness,  but  of  the  just  and  righteous  nature." 
And  though  this  were  there  misapplied  by  him  against  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  (not  understood)  yet  is 
the  passage  highly  approved  by  Origen ;  he  adding  further,  in 
confirmation  thereof,  and  that  as  the  general  sense  of  Christians 
too:f  Qaplv  ore  ov  Svvarai  ala\pa  6  Gcoft  eircc  ttrrai  6  6<oc 

*  Dr.  Cudworth's  detestation  of  those  who  maintain  that  God  can  do  whatever  he 
wills  and  is  guided  by  no  goodness  or  justice,  appears  here  to  have  carried  him  a  little 
too  far.  For  indivisible  corpuscles,  although  devoid  of  sense  and  reason,  might  in  t 
certain  way  cause  many  evils  to  mankind  :  from  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  as 
well  as  from  a  fortuitous  will  omnipotent,  infinite  calamities  and  mischiefs  might  sine, 
which  no  mortals  would  be  able  to  dissipate.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  between  a  God 
destitute  of  all  goodness  and  atoms  there  would  seem  to  be  no  other  difference  than 
that  the  former  purposely  afflicts  and  harasses  mortals,  while  the  latter  visits  them  with 
evils  by  mere  chance,  and  without  any  deliberation  or  counsel :  to  men  themselves  the 
danger  would  be  equal  from  both.  Nevertheless,  the  learned  doctor's  conclusion,  that 
it  would  be  more  desirable  to  be  subject  to  the  empire  of  senseless  atoms,  than  to  life 
under  a  God  altogether  undetermined  bv  goodness,  justice,  and  wisdom,  is  not  entirely 
devoid  of  truth.  For  1.  Atoms  could  occasion  to  mortals  only  certain  and  definite 
kinds  of  evils,  and  such  as  afflict  the  body  chiefly :  but  a  God  infinitely  powerful,  can 
torment  them  in  an  infinity  of  ways,  and  cause  incalculable  mischiefs  and  tortarei 
both  to  body  and  mind.  2.  The  miseries  arising  from  atoms  are  determined  by  m% 
and  sense  ;  and  on  the  body  being  deprived  of  these,  the  power  of  atoms  would  cease ; 
but  God  can  visit  souls  with  eternal  punishments  even  after  the  death  of  the  body. 
This  opinion,  however,  of  those  who  separate  from  God  all  natural  justice  and  goodn*» 
is  more  copiously  discussed  by  Dr.  Cudworth  in  his  treatise  concerning  Eternal  and  Im- 
mutable Morality. 

•  Page  240.  \  ^^aj-'UCx. 
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Svvifitvoc  uri  tlvat  Gtoc,  *i  yap  alaxpov  ri  §pq  6  Geo?,  ovk  tori 
Otoe,  "  We  Christians  (who  hold  the  resurrection)  say  as  well  as 
you,  that  God  can  do  nothing  which  is  in  itself  evil,  inept,  or 
absurd ;  no  more  than  he  is  able  not  to  be  God.  For  if  God  do 
any  evil,  he  is  no  God."  And  again,*  OvSiv  fit)  irplirov  iavrq  & 
Bcoc  fiovXcrat,  avoiptrtKOv  rvy\avov  rov  tlvat  avrov  Stbv,  "  God 
willeth  nothing  unbecoming  himself,  or  what  is  truly  indecorous; 
forasmuch  as  wis  is  inconsistent  with  his  godship."  And  to  the 
same  purpose  Plotinus:3  UouX  to  Otiov  wg  Trifvizi,  n-tyt/jce  Si 
vara  rijv  avrov  ova  lav,  f)  ro  KaXbv  Iv  raig  ivepyetaig  avrov  kcli  rb 
Sttcmov  avvtKibipu,  il  yap  prj  Ik$  ravra9  irov  av  tirj,  "  The  Deity 
acteth  according  to  its  own  nature  and  essence ;  and  its  nature 
and  essence  displayeth  goodness  and  justice :  For  if  these  things 
be  not  there,  where  should  they  else  be  found  ?"  And  again, 
elsewhere:4  Beoc  &wtp  i\pvi)  tlvai,  ov  rolwv  ovrw  crvv££n,  aXX* 
!£cf  otrru°  rb  b"  c&c  rovro,  ap\ri  rwv  Hoa  I &i,  "  God  is  essentially 
that,  which  ought  to  be;  and  therefore  he  did  not  happen  to  be 
such  as  he  is :  and  this  first  ought  to  be  is  the  principle  of  all 
things  whatsoever  that  ought  to  be."  Wherefore  the  Deity  is 
not  to  be  conceived  as  mere  arbitrariness,  humour,  or  irrational 
will  and  appetite  omnipotent,  (which  would  indeed  be  but  omni- 
potent chance)  but  as  an  overflowing  fountain  of  love  and  good- 
ness, justly  and  wisely  dispensing  itself,  and  omnipotently 
leaching  all  things.  The  will  of  God  is  goodness,  justice, 
and  wisdom;  or  decorousness,  fitness,  and  ought  itself,  willing; 
so  that  the  To  BtArurrov,  that,  which  is  absolutely  the  best,  is 
vopoc  aropaSoroc  "an  indispensable  law  to* it,  because  its  very 
essence."  God  is  phpov  wavrwv,  an  "  impartial  balance,"  lying 
even  equal  and  indifferent  to  all  things,  and  weighing  out  heaven 
and  earth,  and  all  the  things  therein,  in  the  most  just  and  exact 
vroportions,  and  not  a  grain  too  much  or  too  little  of  any  thing. 
Nor  is  the  Deity  therefore  bound  or  obliged  to  do  the  best,  in 
any  way  of  servility,  (as  men  fondly  imagine  this  to  be  con- 

*  80  likewise  p.  247.  'AXAd  rat  *«0'  W*«C  ovHv  ©Io*c  rt  wapdXoyov  ohrt  wap' 
*«»re>  IpffoaeQai  l<rrtv  6  Oioc,  m  According  to  us  also,  God  can  do  nothing  tliat  is 
afa*id,  or  besides  reason." 

1  De  Proridentia  Dei,  ennead  3.  lib.  2.  cap.  13.  p.  265. 

*  Da  Libertate  at  Voluntate  Unius,  ennead  6.  lib.  8.  cap.  9.  p.  743.  The  word 
***€•  with  which  Dr.  Cudworth  begins  this  passage,  is  not  extant  in  Plotinus :  never- 
|Mtai  it  nay  be  inferred  from  the  entire  context  that  be  is  discoursing  of  God.  Still 
'foasidar  these  words  not  to  have  the  meaning  our  author  attributes  to  them.  For 
*■»  philosopher  does  not  say  that  the  will  of  God  is  always  governed  by  justice  and 
Podneas,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  God  can  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
^*feal  laws  of  holiness  and  justice,  but  undertakes  to  prove  merely  what  Ficinus  has 

1  in  the  argument  of  the  chapter :  "  That  tliat  which  is  now  the  principle  of 
did  not  happen  to  be  such  by  accident,  as  if  it  could  hare  happened  that 
lid  be  another  and  a  differently  affected  principle."    The  meaning  of  the 

j  quoted  therefore  amounts  to  this,  that  God  is  such  as  he  is  by  the  very  ne- 

casjfcr  of  his  own  nature,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  it  God  differently  affected 
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trary  to  his  liberty)  much  less  by  tlie  law  and  command  of  our 
superior  (which  is  a  contradiction)  but  only  by  the  perfection  of 
its  own  nature,  which  it  cannot  possibly  deviate  from,  no  inure 
than  ungod  itself.  In  conclusion,  therefore,  we  acknowledge  the 
Atheist's  argument  to  be  thus  far  good ;  that  if  there  be  a  God, 
then  of  necessity  must  all  things  be  well-made,  and  as  they 
should  be ;  et  vice  versa.  But  no  Atheist  will  ever  be  able  to 
prove  that  either  the  whole  system  of  the  world,  could  have 
been  better  made,  or  that  so  Ji  as  any  one  thing  therein  is 
made  ineptly* 

There  are  indeed  many  tilings  in  the  frame  of  nature,  which 
we  cannot  reach  to  the  reasons  of,  they  being  made  by  a  know- 
ledge far  superior  and  transcendent  to  that  of  ours,  and  our  ex- 
perience and  ratiocination,  but  slowly  discovering  the  intrigues 
and  contrivances  of  providence  therein ;  witness  the  circulali«i 
of  the  blood,  the  milky  and  lymphatic  vessels,  and  other  things, 
(without  which  the  mechanic  structure  of  the  bodies  of  animals 
cannot  be  understood)  all  but  eo  lately  brought  to  light;  where- 
fore we  must  not  conclude,  that  whatsoever  we  cannot  find  out 
the  reason  of,  or  the  use,  that  it  serveth  to,  is  therefore  ineptly 
made.  We  shall  give  one  instance  of  this;  the  intestmum 
ccecum,  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  other  animals,  seems,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  but  a  mere  botch  or  bungle  of  nature,  and  an  odd 
impertinent  appendix ;  neither  do  we  know  that  any  anatomist 
or  physiologer  hath  given  a  rational  account  thereof,  or  discovered 
its  use :  and  yet  there  being  a  valve  at  the  entrance  of  it,  these 
two  both  together  are  a  most  artificial  contrivance  of  nature, 
and  of  great  advantage  for  animals,  to  hinder  the  regurgitation 
of  the  nieces  upward  towards  the  ventricle.5 

The  first  atheistic  influence  of  the  faultiness  of  things  in  tbe 
frame  of  nature,  is  from  the  constitution  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic,  intersecting  each  other  m 
an  angle  of  three  and  twenty  degrees  and  upwards ;  whereby,  as 
they  pretend,  the  terrestrial  globe  is  rendered  much  more  unin- 
habitable than  otherwise  it  might  be.6    But  this  is  built  upon  a 

1  Our  author  here  speaks  briefly  and  concisely,  and  does  not  express  his  messing 
with  sufficient  clearness.  He  seems  to  mean  that  the  great  utility  of  the  intestinum 
caecum  is  apparent  from  its  entrance  and  valre :  the  entrance  showing  the  intestine  to 
be  aptly  contrived  for  receiving  matter  sometimes  discharged  too  copiously  into  it  from 
the  stomach  ;  and  the  Yalve  preventing  the  matter  which  this  intestine  has  received 
from  returning  again  into  the  stomach.  On  the  tiling  itself  let  the  anatomist  sod 
physiologer  decide. 

*  So  Lucretius  formerly,  De  Rerum  Natura,  lib.  5.  y.  201.  p.  251 : 

Principio  quantum  cosli  tegit  impetus  ingens 
Inde  avidam  partem,  montes  sylvssque  ferarum 

Poesedere 

Inde  duas  porro  prope  partes  fervidus  ardor 
Assiduusque  geli  casus  mortalibus  auferU 
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false  supposition  of  the  ancients,  that  the  torrid  zone,  or  all 
between  the  tropics,  was  utterly  uninhabitable  by  reason  of  the 
extremity  of  heat.7  And  it  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  which 
doth  more  demonstrate  a  Providence  than  this  very  thing,  it 
being  the  most  convenient  site  or  disposition  that  could  be 
devised,  as  will  appear,  if  the  conveniences  of  other  dispositions 
be  considered,  especially  these  three;  first,  If  the  axes  of  those 
circles  should  be  parallel,  and  their  plains  coincident ;  secondly, 
If  they  should  intersect  each  other  in  right  angles ;  and  thirdly, 
(which  is  a  middle  betwixt  both)  If  they  should  cut  one  another 
in  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  For  it  is  evident  that  each  of 
these  dispositions  would  be  attended  with  far  greater  inconve- 
niences to  the  terrestrial  inhabitants,  in  respect  of  the  length  of 
days  and  nights,  heat  and  cold.  And  that  these  two  circles 
should  continue  thus  to  keep  the  same  angular  intersection,  when 
physical  and  mechanic  causes  would  bring  them  still  nearer 
together;  this  is  a  farther  eviction  of  a  providence  also.8 

In  the  next  place  the  Atheist  supposes,  that,  according  to  the 
general  persuasion  of  Theists,  the  world  and  all  things  therein 
were  created  only  for  the  sake  of  man,9  he  thinking  to  make 
some  advantage  for  his  cause  from  hence.  But  this  seemeth,  at 
first,  to  have  been  an  opinion  only  of  some  strait-laced  Stoics, 
though  afterward  indeed  recommended  to  others  also,  by  their 
own  self-love,  their  over- weening  and  puffy  conceit  of  themselves.10 

T  This  opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophers  is  elegantly  expounded  by  Cicero  in  hia 
Sofooium  Scipionis,  cap.  6.  p.  3983.  torn.  10.  opp.  Cernis  eamdem  terrain,  quasi  qui- 
bosdaxn  redhnitam  et  circumdatam  cingulU  ;  e  quibus  duos  maxime  inter  se  diversoa 
et  eesli  verticibus  ipais  ex  utraque  parte  subnixos,  obriguisse  pruina  rides :  medium 
antem  ilium  et  maximum  solis  ardore  torreri.  Duo  sunt  habitabiles,  quorum  australis 
iUe,  in  quo  qui  insistent,  adverts  Tobis  urgent  vestigia,  nihil  ad  vestrum  genus  ;  Hie 
autem  alter  subjectus  aquiloni,  quern  incotitis,  cerne,  quam  tenui  vos  parte  contingat, 

*  You  behold  the  same  earth,  bound  and  encompassed  as  it  were  with  certain  belts : 
of  which  two  the  most  distant  from  each  other,  and  lying  respectively  under  the  very 
poles  of  heaven,  you  perceive,  are  rigid  with  perpetual  frost :  and  the  middle  and 
largest  parched  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Two  are  habitable,  whereof  the  one  to  the 
south,  the  inhabitants  of  which  imprint  footsteps  opposite  to  you,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  your  race;  but  of  this  other,  lying  to  the  north  and  inhabited  by  you,  see  how 
small  a  portion  is  occupied  by  you."    Compare  Strata,  Geograph.  lib.  2.  p.  87.  88.  89. 

9  If  Dr.  Cudworth  had  seen  what  has  been  written  since  his  time  by  eminent  phi- 
losophers, especially  of  his  own  country,  on  the  state  and  constitution  of  the  heavens, 
at  would  have  been  able  to  dilate  much  more  copiously  upon  this  demonstration.  A 
■ore  full  and  complete  answer  was  given  to  this  atheistic  exception  by  the  most  acute 
aad  learned  Rich.  Bentley,  in  his  Folly  of  Atheism,  par.  1.  serm.  8.  sect.  7.  Compare 
W.  Derham,  Theological  Astronomy,  lib.  7.  cap.  2.  p.  200.  Ac,  and  others,  a  vast  nuro- 
htr  of  whom,  as  is  well  known,  have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  supreme  and  all- 
ntfag  God  from  the  structure  of  this  world. 

•  So  Lucretius,  Do  Rerum  Nat.  lib.  2.  v.  174.  175.  p.  296. 

10  I.  Although  the  Stoics  were  more  industrious  than  all  other  philosopher*  in 
Pxovmg  the  dogma,  M  that  this  world  and  all  things  therein  were  created  for  the  sake 
•f  man  atone,"  as  is  evident  even  from  those  few  passages  collected  by  Justus  Lipsius, 

*  ftus  u^.wi.^A>  m  Physiolog.  Stoioor.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  p.  71.  otc.  to  which  many 
*"*•  nfcjht  bo  added :  still  I  would  not  undertake  to  assert  that  they  wore  the  first 

on  of  tmo  opinion,    For  as  after  their  time  many  who  followed  the  guidance  of 
TOU  III.  T2L  Tfc 
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And  so  fleas  and  lice,  had  they  understanding,  might  conel ude  the 
bodies  of  other  greater  animals,  and  men  also,  to  have  been  msde 
only  for  them*  But  the  whole  was  not  properly  made  for  any 
part,  but  the  parts  for  the  whole,  and  the  whole  for  the  maker 

reason  atone,  and  had  nothing  in  common  with  Stoicism  in  other  respects,  adeptf*}  this 
opinion,  an  il  la  quite  possible  for  many  to  have  allien  into  it  prior  lo  the  existence  of 
.this  sect,  who  nevertheless  were  for  from  entertaining,  the  other  doctrines  afanr&rdi 
professed  bv  the  Stoics.  And  we  every  where  find  traces  of  this  opinion  before  their 
time  m  Aristotle  and  other  writers  ;  which  it  is  at  present  unnecessary  to  pomt  out 
BtVides,  the  Stoic*  did  not  any  absolute- ij  *hm  the  world  wm  created  rot  the  adce  nf 
men,  but  always  sssocialeJ  gods  with  men.  Cicero,  lib.  2.  De  Natum  Dear,  cap.  E& 
pt  304 S.  torn.  9*  opp.  according  to  the  Stoical  sense.  Principle  ipse  in  unci  us  I)*oryia 
lion  i  inn  mque  causae  foetus.  Est  entm  tnnndua  quasi  communis  Dcerum  *U\w 
bom  in  urn  domue,  **  In  the  beginning  the  world  itself  was  made  for  the  nte  of 
gods  and  men.  For  the  world  is  the  common  domicile  as  it  were  of  gods  and  men." 
II,  In  like  manner,  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  believe  that  those  who  beahJotta 
Stoics  asserted  the  world  to  have  been  created  far  the  sake  of  men*  were  actuated  sy 
Ifcekown  arrogance  and  over-weening  self-conceit  For  I  know  that  this  opinion  m 
entertained  by  gcod  and  pious  nien,  eminent  for  their  support  of  Christian  principla, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  agiiinnt  whom.  I  should  be  afraid  to  brinp  so  gnue 
and  serious  an  accusation.  Liu-uiutius,  in  his  book,  De  Irs  Dei,  cap.  13.  p.  MS. 
defends  it  at  great  length*  and  begins  his  disputation  with  these  words :  M  If  any  am 
considers  the  whole  administration  of  the  world,  be  will  assuredly  become  eonvuiced  erf 
the  truth  of  the  Stoical  dndrine  that  the  world  was  created  for  our  sake4  Ado1 
Gregorius  Nvssonns,  Dc  Opifirio  Horn  in  is,  cap.  2.  p.  511.  torn.  1.  opp.  to  say  noihH; 
bow  of  others.  The  author  of  the  Clementines  HomiL  3.  sect.  36.  p.  6 -JR.  turn.  L 
Patr.  Apostolic,  espoused  the  same  opinion  :  "Of**V  Ms*  r*C  rb  iraV  <Upi0o?c  Xoysrsf 
9vv*tiy9  tvpti<rtL  it  avSpwov  rev  Stbv  are wota/cera,  "  Whoever  accurately  considers 
the  universe  wilt  find  thai  it  was  made  by  God  for  the  sake  of  man."  This  opinion 
led  the  same  ancient  withers  to  conclude  that,  on  toe  lapse  of  nan  into  sin,  created 
things  also  fell  from  the  state  in  which  they  were  first  created  by  God,  and  became 
much  deteriorated.  See  Theophilus  Antioch.  lib.  2.  ad  Autolychum,  sect  27. 
p.  156.  157.  For  it  seemed  to  them  to  be  unreasonable  that  man  in  bit  sinrel  state 
should  have  the  use  of  the  same  things  that  he  ought  to  have  used,  if  be  had  remained 
good  and  guiltless.  For  they  reasoned  in  this  way  :  M  All  things  were  made  by  Gad 
for  man  a  sake:  therefore  they  ought  always  to  be  such  as  are  suitable  for  him  for  wkost 
sake  they  were  created  ;  for  it  is  not  right  that  sinful  man  should  enjoy  good  things: 
wherefore,  as  man  had  become  wicked  by  his  own  fault,  it  was  requisite  that  the  whole 
universe  which  was  created  on  account  of  him,  should  be  reduced  to  a  worse  stats  than 
that  in  which  it  had-  left  the  hands  of  the  Creator.  This  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
observe,  enabled  those  early  theologians  to  account  for  the  numerous  misfortunes  and 
evils  which  beset  the  life  of  mortals.  This  is  obvious  to  all  who  are  able  to  see  watt 
fellows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  a  thing,  or  what  is  repugnant  to  and  incom- 
patible with  it ;  neither  is  it  my  intention  here  to  explain  the  ancient  discipline  con- 
cerning the  creation  and  constitution  of  the  world,  although  few  at  the  present  day 
seem  to  understand  it.  III.  It  behoves  those  who  take  part  in  this  controversy: 
*•  whether  or  not  God  constructed  this  world  for  the  sake  of  man  only,**  to  guard 
themselves  against  being  so  for  deceived  by  the  ambiguity  of  words  as  to  fight  about 
shadows,  and  charge  their  adversaries  with  sentiments  that  were  altogether  fevesm  to 
them.  For,  as  everybody  must  be  aware,  "  the  world,"  and  "to  make  a  thing  for  the 
sake  of  any  one,'*  belong  to  a  class  of  expressions  which  do  not  commonly  bear  one 
and  the  same  meaning.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  well  nigh  convinced  that  if  this 
ambiguity  of  words  be  removed,  and  the  matter  discussed  among  good  and  considerate 
men,  the  controversy  may  be  settled  without  much  difficulty.  Probably,  the  meaning 
of  the  theologians  of  the  present  day  who  maintain  that  this  world  was  made  for  the 
,  sake  of  men,  Is  nothing  more  than  that  here  expressed  by  Dr«Cudwotth,  namely,  that 
the  things  of  this  lower  world  were  made  principally  for  man.  Mono.  Beyle  hat 
already  attempted  to  decide  this  dispute  between  theologianaand  philosophers,  and  bsi 
shown  that  both  opinions  are  in  a  certain  measure  admissible,  Continuation  desPensea 
diverses  eerites  a  1*  occasion  df  une  Comete,  torn.  1.  sect.  56.  p.  260.  norrahieienavsi 
undeserving  of  «  a  very  attentive  perusal.    IV.  I  cannot  but  avail  myself  of  this  oea> 
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eof.  And  yet  may  the  things  of  this  lower  world  t>e  well 
wiid  to  have  been  made  principally,  (though  not  only)  for  man.* 
For  we  ought  not  to  monopolize  the  divine  goodness  to  ourselves, 
there  being  other  animals  superior  to  us,  that  are  not  altogether 
unconcerned  neither  in  this  visible  creation ;  and  it  being; 
reasonable  to  think  that  even  the  lower  animals  likewise,  and 
whatsoever  hath  conscious  life,  was  made  partly  also  to  enjoy 
itself.  But  Atheists  can  be  no  fit  judges  of  worlds*  being  made 
well  or  ill,  either  in  general,  or  respectively  to  mankind ; 
they  having  no  standing  measure  for  well  or  ill,  without 
a  God  and  morality,  nor  any  true  knowledge  of  themselves, 
anil   what    their  own   good   or   evil  consisteth    in,       That   was 

«  first  but  a  froward  speech  of  some  sullen  discontented 
when  things  Hilling  not  out  agreeably  to  their  own 
vate»  selfish,  and  partial  appetites,  they  would  revenge  them- 
selves by  railing  upon  nature  (lhat  is,  providence)  and  calling 
her  a  step-mother  only  to  mankind,  whilst  Bhe  was  a  fond,  partial, 
and  indulgent  mother  to  other  animals;11  and  though  this  be 

slnn  to  oltserve  thai  some  of  the  ancient  Christian  fathers  circumscribed  this  dogma 
within  even  narrower  limit*  than  the  Stoics,  and  asserted  the  wcirld  to  have  been 
created  for  the  aake  f>f  thr  ('hutch,  or  the  followers  of  oat  Saviotti  Jcaus  Christ, 

txma,  a  moat  ancient  Christian  writer,  in  his  Fust  or,  lib.  1.  via*  2,  sect.  4,  p»  78. 
).  Tittr.  Apostolic,  thus  writes:  u  What  is  it  then,  Lord  ?  And  he  said  to  □ 
It  of  God,  And  1  said  unto  him  :  Why  then  is  it  old  ?  It  is  old,  said  he, 
use  it  was  created  before  ail  things:  and  beeaute  of  it  the  sssVII  Ml  tuatfe" 
la  which  he  was  followed  by  others  whose  names  and  passages*  to  avoid  digressing  too 
far  from  my  purpose,  I  now  pass  over.     1  confess  :■  •  -may  be  so  explained  a* 

to  render  it  leas  offensive  than  it  appear ■  at   the   first  view :    and   yet   from    being 
er1eet.lv   understood,  it    prod  need,  in  my  opinion,  that  pernicious  dogma  which  i 
wards  maintained   by  St.  Augustine  and    some  other  ancient  Christian  fathers : 
at  the  saint*  or  church  by  divine  right,  are  the  possessors  of  the  whole  of  this 
rid,  (i i ul  (f  re  the  unjust  usurpers  of  the  goods  they  make  use 

not  the  lawml  possessors."     Fur  if  all  things  were  created  simply  and  absolutely 
I  i he  soke  of  the  thumb  snd  saints,  it  necessarily  follows  that  all  things  belong  to  the 
sad  thai  those  who  *»i  out  "f  the  pule  of  the  church,  unjustly  arrogate  tothenv 
>l*es  wh  j  possess  ;  cuneenuentry  that  the  saints  by  dispossessing  the  wicked 

'  theae  goods,  ailf  not  violate  the  divine  law.     This  doctrine  of  St,   Augustine  hat 
oiously  expounded,  and  it*  turpitude  at  the  same  time  eiposed  by  the  great  and 
:dile  J.  Beibevrac,  Trait£  de  la  Morale  des  Peres,  cap.  16,  sect,  14,  &c  p.  291, 
But  he  lias  not   pointed  out  the  source  it  emanated  from,  nor  shown  that  other 
Tit  fathers  besides  St.  Augustine,  were  also  in  feet  ed  with   it.     In   our  times,  N. 
has  not  hesitated  to  maintain  that  all  things  were  made  by  (iod  fur  men, 
v  fur  the  church,  Tniiie  dela  Nature  et  de  la  Grace,  par.  1*  sect.  3»|p.  &.  9, 
H  Everything,"  says  he,  *  was  made  for  man,  man  for  Jeans  Christ,  and  Jesus 
tod/"  and  p.  10,  amongst  other  things :  "  God,"  says  he,  *'  mode  the  world 
elect,"     But  the  sense  in  which  be  intended  this  dogma  to  be  understood, 
iie  very  commencement  of  his  work,   p>  3,   **  fiod  being  unable  to  act 
,  iot  bis  own  glory,  am!  being  unable  to  find  it  except  in  himself,  can  have  had  no 
kjr  design  m  the  creation  than,  the  establishment  of  i 

♦  Thus  Plato,  lffipoc  f*»j*'  *W*a  uXot?,  rai  c'  vUNt,  De  Leg   p,  903- 

m  this  our  worthy  author  no  doubt  had  m  his  mind  the  following  words 

-  pliti  peat  in  his  Froojniiun]  to  lib,  7.  Hist.  Nntumlis;  Cujus  (hominis) 

cauasa  vidctur  cuacta  alia  gjeauisse  nature,  magna  et  s»va  mcrcede  contra  tanta  sua 

-   nun  sit  satis  ajstimare,  parens  melior  homini,  an  trustor  aovercsv  merit, 

ctiiiia  unum  animanttum  cunttorum  alienis  velat  opibu* :  ceteris  varie  tegumenta 

'.est  us,  cortices,  coria,  spinas,  villus,  aetaa,  piloa,  plum  am,  pennas, 
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elegantly  set  off  by  LucrotiuM  yet  »  them  nodnng  but  poetic 
flourish  in  it  all,  without  any  philotophio truth;  the  ad      " 
of  mankind  being  00  notoriously  oonqpieuoua  above 
brutes. 

But  as  for  evils  in  general,  from  whence  the  Atheist  mil 
conclude  the  God  of  the  Theist  to  be  either  impotent  or  emm  f 
it  hath  been  already  declared,  that  the  true  original  of  then  ■ 
from  the  necessity  of  imperfect  beings,  and  the  mcomf — SLXa- 
of  things ;  but  that  the  divine  art  and  skill  most  of  all  ^ 
in  bonifying  these  evils,  and  making  than,  like  discords  mi 
to  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  and  the  good  of  par- 
ticular persons. 

Moreover,  a  great  part  of  those  evils,  which  men  are  afflicted 
with,  is  not  from  the  reality  of  things,  but  only  from  their  own 
fancy  and  opinions,  according  to  that  of  the  moralist:*  Tcpomi 
rove  avOpiZnrovG  ov  ri  wpajftmru,  iXXi  tA  wtpl  rwr  wgmyphm 
$6y fiara,  "  It  is  not  things  themselves  that  disturb  men,  tat 
only  their  own  opinions  concerning  things.*  And  therefore  it 
being  much  in  our  own  power  to  be  freed  from  these,  Prondenoo 
is  not  to  be  blamed  upon  the  account  of  them.  Pain  is  many 
times  nearly  linked  with  pleasure,  according  to  that  Socntio 
fable/  That  when  God  could  not  reconcile  their  contrary  natures 
(as  he  would)  he  tied  them  head  and  tail  together.  And  good 
men  know,  that  pain  is  not  the  evil  of  the  man,  but  only  of  the 

Tellers.  Truncos  etiam  aifeoresque  cortice,  interdum  gemiiio,  a  ftigoribus  et  calore 
tutata  est  Hominem  tantum  nudum  et  in  nuda  humo  natali  die  abjicit,  ad  vagina 
itatim  et  ploratum,  nullumque  tot  anhnalium  aliud  ad  lacrymae  et  has  protinus  vita 
principio,  "  For  whose  (man's J  sake  nature  appears  to  hare  generated  all  other  tiringa, 
exacting  a  great  and  cruel  price  for  such  important  benefits :  so  that  it  is  hard  to 
judge  whether  she  has  been  a  kind  and  indulgent  parent,  or  a  serere  stepmother.  Pint 
of  all,  he  alone  of  all  animals  is  clothed  by  her  with  the  riches  of  others :  on  the  rest 
she  bestows  various  integuments,  shells,  hides,  skins,  prickles,  quills,  far,  bristles,  bain, 
feathers,  wings,  scales,  fieeces.  The  very  trunks  and  stems  of  trees  also  are  protected 
from  cold  and  heat  by  bark,  and  that  sometimes  double.  Man  alone  she  casts  forth 
naked  on  the  bare  ground  at  the  day  of  his  birth,  at  once  to  wailing  and  weeping,  and  of 
so  many  animals  no  other  but  him  to  tears,  and  these  too  at  the  very  commencement  of 
life."  But  this  complaint  has  long  ago  been  admirably  repressed  by  Gregorhts  NysMnv 
of  the  Christians,  De  Opificio  Hominis,  cap.  7.  p.  56.  torn.  1.  opp.  and  of  the  Stow, 
by  Seneca,  De  Beneficiia,  lib.  2.  cap.  29.  p.  889.  torn.  1.  opp.  not  to  speak  now  of 
later  authors,  who  have  thought  proper  to  do  the  same. 

1  De  Rerum  Nature,  lib.  5.  v.  228.  p.  254.  The  verses  themselves  are  quoted  shove, 
Chap.  2.  sect.  16.  p.  169. 

a  Herewith  compare  cap.  2.  sect.  17.  p.  171.  Ac.  where  the  argument  itself  con- 
veyed in  these  words,  is  discussed  and  expounded. 

*  Namely,  Epictetus  in  his  Enchiridion,  cap.  5.  p.  10.  Compare  M.  Anton  row. 
lib.  4.  Ad  Seipsum,  sec  8.  p.  97.  and  lib.  5.  sect.  19.  p.  159.  All  the  Stoios  display 
great  subtlety  in  the  inculcation  of  this  doctrine,  as  do  also  the  Christian  writer* 
Consult  in  particular  Pet.  Molinoms,  De  la  paix  de  1*  ame,  lib.  2.  throughout,  p.  167. 
torn.  1.  ed.  nov.  Genev. 

4  In  Plato's  Phado,  p.  376.  where,  however,  Socrates  does  not  relate  a  fable,  as  the 
learned  Doctor  seems  to  insinuate,  but  merely  says  that  if  JSsop  had  observed  thk  he 
would  have  embodied  it  in  some  able  or  other. 
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io  affected  (as  Socrates  also):3  Tb  aXyovv  Iv  r*$  gkIXu  pfati, 

H  It  goes  no  further  than  the  leg  where  it  k."     But  this  h  many 

times  very  serviceable  to  free  U3  from  the  greater  evils  of  the 

mind,  upon  which  all  our  happiness  depeudeth,     Tolhe  Atheists, 

who  acknowledge  no  malum  culpae,  "no  evil  of  fault*1  (turpitude, 

or  dishonesty),  death  Is  the  greatest  and  most  tragical  of  all 

ils.     But  though  this,  according  to  their  forlorn  hypothesis*  be 

nothing  less  than  an  absolute  extinction  of  life ;  yet*  according 

to  the  doctrine  of  the  genuine  Theista,  which  makes  all  souls 

ibstantial,  no  life  of  itself  (without  divine  annihilation)  will 

per  quite  vanish  into  nothing,  any  more  than  the  substance  of 

matter  doth.     And  the   ancient  Pythagoreans  and  Platonista 

have  been  here  so  kind,  even  to  the  souls  of  brutes  also,  as  that 

they  might  not  be  left  in  a  state  of  inactivity  and  insensibility 

after  death,  as  to  bestow  upon  them  certain  subtle  bodies,  which 

they  may  then  continue  to  act  in-     Nor  can  we  think  otherwise, 

but  that  Aristotle,  from  this  fountain,  derived  that  doctrine  of 

his  in  his  second  book,  Do  Gen.  Ann.  e.  3,e  where,  after  he  had 

ared  the  sensitive  soul  to  be  inseparable  from  body,  headdeth, 

narrjje  o\tp  Jrt/YjfC  tivvupitG  trtpov  ir*t!jmroc  totxi  KtKOtvMViiKtvat  kg  I 
^ttoripov  tujv  KaXovfiivwi*  arof^frhuv*  tic  Si  Sta^ipowi  rtylidflfTi 

at     l£u^(l\     Kill     ttTlfttfl     CfAXl/AbJI1,    OVTilt    K(t\    {}   TQtQVTt}   OUilptpZl    (fiVftlt^ 

lt  AH  souls  therefore  seem  to  have  another  body,  and  diviner 
than  that  of  the  elements ;  and  as  themselves  diner  in  dignity 
and  nobility,  so  do  these  bodies  of  theirs  differ  from  one  another*** 
And  afterwards  calling  this  subtle  body  nwSpttp  or  a  spirit,  he 
affirmeth  it  to  be,  avaXoyov  r<£  rihv  arrtpwv  (rrot\ii^t  "analogous 
to  the  element  of  the  stars "  Only  as  Galen,  and  St-  Austin, 
and  others,  have  conceived,  Aristotle  deviated  here  from  the 
Pythagoreans  in  this,  that  he  supposed  the  sensitive  soul  itself  to 
really  nothing  ^else,  but,  this  very  subtle  and  star-like  body, 
nd  not  a  distinct  substance  from  it,  using  it  only  as  a  vehicle. 
Nevertheless,  he  there  plainly  affirmeth  the  mind  or  rational 
soul  to  be  really  distinct  from  the  body,  and  to  come  into  it 
from  without  pre-existing ;  and  consequently  should  acknowledge 


■  Dr,  Cudworth  seeim  to  have  written  this  from  memory  i  for  it  is  neither  exn 
in  the  same  word*  by  Socrntes,  nor  with  the  design  of  deriving  any  support  from  it 
against  pain>  Socrates  is  not  philosophising,  but  merely  relating  what  hupp  n 
himself  on  heinjj  released  from  his  fetter*.  Behold  his  very  words  from  Plato's  Phaxlo, 
ft.  37t*.  After  having  said  that  pleasure  is  nearly  allied  to  pain,  he  thus  proceeds : 
Q^irip  orV  CtfJ  ubriji  fioi  fotxtv.  iiruZt)  $irh  rot*  ftitfjiav  %p  iv  rip  asi\tt  tA 
ktifihHf  £>)  if>airtrai  twatoXovStlv  t0  n$&,  *'  So  indeed  it  appears  also  to 
-t  stow  there  was  pain  in  the  leg  from  the  chain,  and  now  pleasure 
Mw  this." 
see  nothing  strange  and  wonderful  in  this  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans  tind  Tlnto- 
For  most  of  them  held  the  tout*  of  benata  and  men  in  the  same  rank,  and  sup- 
hem  to  puns  by  a  perpetual  migration  fri*m  men  into  the  bodies  of  beasts,  and 
■ants  again  into  those  of  men.  Wherefore,  ns  they  assigned  a  certain  body  to 
its  of  men,  it  vat  necessary  for  them  to  entertain  the  same  idea  respecting  those 
of  bouts. 


ig  to  Ida  peca^  wont,**- 
priestess,  UBjS*.  poaSttUSS  tot 
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also  its  lifter-immortality  J  But  whatsoever  Aristotle's  judgment 
were  (which  is  not  very  material)  it  is  certain,  that^yMflfflft 
rational  or  hmnan  soul  is  nothing  but  a  withdrawing  info  Ike 

7  If  these  were  no  other  passage  extant  in  Aristotle,  except  lira  one,  to  pro**  thai 
be  held  souk)  to  be  altogether  iocap&blfl  of  perishing  there  certainly  wcudo"  be  uml 
of  the  matter.     Sec  what  we  have  remarked  above*  chap.  J .  p<.  tlW.   od  the  quettwe. 
Whether  or  not  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetics  assigned  immortality  to  scmti,    Tla 
passage,  which  it  supposed  bj  Dr.  Cud  worth  to  con  tain  the  Platonic  and  Pythagoras 
dogma  of  the  perpetual  body  of  souls,  it  involved  in   great  obscurity,  und  fa  wn- 
eequence  m  expounded  by  all  of  them  in   the  fame  manner.      In   the  first  pket, 
Aristotle  acknowledge*  Fo5ct  or  ,4  mind,"  to  come  to  the  hadjfrttm  iritkmi,  «»d  to  Ve 
alone  divine;  from  which  lie  concludes  that  the  ivvnptQ  ^'X*ic*  *  r*ww  °f  *** 8bt^J 
partakea  of  aome  body  j  hot  add*,  that  souls  differ  from  one  another.    These  wed*  ire 
quoted  by  Dr.  Cudwortb.     He  goes  on  and  declare*,  that  there  is  in  seed  a  certain  vital 
principle,  gsmei)  &p\f},  which  k  neither  ire  nor  any  thing  ei*e  like  fire,  but  miy*. 
**  apirit  ;**  that  in  this  spirit  there  it  another  nature  analogous  to  the  stars  ;  Hal  y  h 
ry  wvtv/tari  f)owif>    iiyaAoyiiJc   opera    r§?    t&v  doTpwv  tf  retail  a*.     Now  there  a 
nothing  plain  and  clear  in  all  this  ;  on  the  contrary t  it  seems  to  be  altogether  obscure, 
confused  and  mystified,     lite  philosopher  names  four  thing*.  vo?e,  "  mind,*  faxy, 
u  soul,*  wtvvjia,  *  spirit,"  and  l&*tlv(  fvtftc,  or  *'  nature,"  residing  in  the  spirit.    ifc.1 
be  neither  teU*  us  in  what  manner  these  four  Uunjn  diflfar  tb 
their  nature  and  character ;  but,  on  the  contrarjr,  according 
courses  as  though  all  men  were  related  to  the  Pythian  pi 
faculty  of  divination.     Hence  he  baa  opened  a  wide  ield  for  controversy  "te  those  who 
make  it  their  business  to  investigate  the  opinions  and  doctrines  of  a  man  who  wm 
sometimes  unwilling  to  be  understood.     Although  there  axe  various  points  of  drfeewe 
among  those  who  have  attempted  to  explain  this  passage  of  Aristotle,  and  at  the  sum 
time  to  expound  bis  doctrine  concerning  the  soul ;  nevertheless,  mterpretem  are  chiefly 
divided  into  two  opinions.    Some  suppose  the  body  which  Aristotle  attributes  to  tat 
soul  to  be  different  from  the  soul  or  mind  itself:  among  these  rank  Dr.  Cudwarth,  as  ako 
Galen  and  others,  who  fancy  that  this  body  is  the  sentient  soul.     But  others  maintain 
that  what  this  philosopher  here  calls  body,  and  more  divine  than  all  the  elements, 
constitutes  tbe  rational  soul  itself.     To  myself,  indeed,  the  hitter  opinion  seems  to  be 
the  more  correct  of  the  two ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  it  will  be  so  considered  by  all 
who  examine  Aristotle  with  attention  and  impartiality.     I  will  try  whether  f  can 
make  this  plain  and  evident ;  for  it  will  not  be  altogether  a  fruitless  labour,  as  it  will 
serve  to  con6rm  what  we  have  remarked  above,  cap.  1.  p.  68.    First  of  all  it  is  manl- 
iest that  Aristotle  distinguishes  between  wave  and  yvx4  in  Una  passage.    Hove,  he  tela 
us,  comes  to  tbe  body  of  man  from  without ;  but  ne  educes  V^sX'r  from  tbe  seed  itself, 
in  which  resides  a  certain  £f  ay*d*%  *'  warmth,"  and  C*#r«rs)  dogs)*  **  vital  prjaciele," 
that  is,  the  origin  and  source  of  life.    Unquestionably  voec  »  tbe  rational  soul,  sad 
?Vt>x»7  the  life  of  the  body,  or  that  soul  which  possesses  the  faculty  of  sensation  and 
animates  the  body.    After  saying  that  mind  or  wove  comes  to  man  from  without,  he 
infers  from  thence :  wdow*  niv  ovy  ^v%#c  «•  r.  X.  which  wosda  ought  to  be  rendered 
an  as  to  make  it  appear  that  Aristotle  is  deducing  something  from  what  goes  before. 
The  philosopher  is  speaking  of  ^«x*}» not  °f  **»?»  or  "  mind  ;"  and  having  bud  down  tbs 
position  that  mind  comes  into  the  body  from  without,  he  demonstrates  from  this  that 
the  sentient  soul  or  life  has  a  certain  other  body  united  to  it,  more  divine  and  excellent 
than  all  the  elements ;  which  of  itself  is  a  proof  that  this  body  which  is  united  to  the 
sentient  soul  is  the  mind,  or  vovg  itself,  which  he  telle  us  consists  of  body  more  ex- 
cellent than  the  rest  of  the  elements.    This  is  made  still  more  apparent  from  what 
follows  ;  since  he  moreover  declares  that  this  body,  or  vovc,  consisting  of  a  cektiual 
body,  is  not  the  same  in  all  men,  which  dairy  experience  sufficiently  confirms.    For  all 
mortals  are  not  equally  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  reason  and  perception.    The  reason 
of  this  difference,  be  tells  us,  lies  in  the  ^vvr),  or  "  sentient  soul,    which  is  better  in 
some  than  in  others ;  and  hence  it  happens  that  the  vovc  also,  which  he  here  and  eke- 
where  calls  stf  ?ic,  as  consisting  of  a  certain  peculiar  nature,  is  different  in  afferent 
individuals.     His  object  being  to  show  what  this  difference  m  souls  ariaea  from*  he  goes 
on  and  adds,  although  in  somewhat  obscure  terms,  that  they  differ  because  their  virtue 
lies  concealed  in  the  seed  which  notoriously  varies  according  to  tbe  different  habit  and 
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tyring- house,  and  fiutting  off  the  clothing  of  this  terrestrial 
body.  So  that  it  will  still  continue  after  death  to  live  to  God, 
whether  in  a  body  or  without  it*     Though  according  to  Plato's 

.tiun  of  hodies.  In  the  seed  be  tells  us  there  is  a  certain  generative  power  or 
»juil  principle,  ZutTiKff  apxfo  R  certain  Lionel' t  from  which  spring*  the  sentient  soul,  or 
^X^«  a"d  ¥vt  ™  no*  web  h*at  a*  we  detect  i»  fire,  but  of  a.  peculiar  nature  j  ami 
finding  i*«i  better  word  for  expressing  this  nature,  he  calls  it  wvtvpa,  or  '*  spirit." 

tklt  this  wptvfia,  he  proceeds,  the  s^atc  or  rove,  that  is  mind  consisting  of  that 
eatiat  pvcrtt,  11  assocbted,  or  the  rational  mind  is  lodged  and  domiciled  in  the  i 
it  spring*  from  seed  on  tin*  sentient  soul  ;  whence  it  comes  to  puss  that  the  rational 
omnia  are  of  various  kinds,  since  this  irvtvpa  or  spirit  hi  which  Ihey  are  clothed  differs 
exceedingly  accord i rig  to  the  state  and  constitution  of  men.     In   Aristotle,  tfaenl 
the  expressions,  vqvq ,  $vmQt  and  erdua  avdhoyov  t<£  tQp  aorotev  aroivt.^i,  signify 
one  and  the  seme  thing,  namely,  the  rational   soul  ;  find,  on  the  other  hand,  fv) 
dip/iow,  and  wwtttpaf  are  here  synonymous  terms,  and  imply  the  sentient  soul  or  hie. 
Such  being  the  case,  we  have  here  char  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  was  remarked 

E;  on  chap,  1.  p.  AH.  that  the  rational  soul  with  Aristotle  is  nothing  more  than  a 
Ml  of  a  certain  celestial  and  ethereal  nature,  diffused  through  the  entire  universe, 
i  is  received  in  the  seed  of  every  man,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body  returns 
own  element.  Nor  on  the  whole  do  those  of  the  ancients,  who  careful  h  i  , 
I  the  Stagirite's  doctrines,  seem  to  have  interpreted  his  words  and  opinion  dif- 
tlyT  since  they  expressly  declare  the  soul  of  Aristotle  to  be  n  Jifth  rhtntnt,  or  a 
body  consisting  of  that  celestial  nature  which  he  adds  to  the  four  element*.  t.'i< 
Tiiseulanar.  Dispute  lib.  1.  cap.  1<  ii.pm.l_t*  opp.     Aristoteh's  ionge  on 

ana  et  ingenio  et  diligent. a,  qunm   qua t nor  nota  ilia  genera  principiorum  esset 

.'iiibus  omnia  orirftnfflr,  quintam  quaaidnm   naturam  censet  esse,  e  qua  lit 

Cogitate  enim  et  prorjdere  in  hunrai  quntunr  gencrum  nullo  incase  putai, 

U  genus  adlihct,    .aeons  nomine,  m  Aristotle,  who  far  surpasses  them   all   m 

t  and  diligence,  Inning  adopted  those  well-known  four  kinds  of  principles  from 

ail  thfclgrt  tffl  deduced,  *.tp|HiK*  there  is  a  .certain   fifth  nature,   from   which 

For   cogitation  and  forethought,  he  thinks,   cannot  exist   in  any  one 

i  tour  kinds.     Hence  he  adds  a  filth  kind  without  giving  it  a  nan  re."     tit,  Au- 

De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  22.  cap,  1L  sect,  2.  p.  8G0.  torn.  7*  opp,  "Aristotle 

I  the  sou  J  to  be  Ajifth  body*  and  Plato  not  body  at  all.     If  it  were  n  fifth  body 

:.dnly  would  be  superior  to  the  rent ;  but  since  it  is  not  body  at  all  it  surpasses 

them  all   so   much  the  more.1*     But  to  relieve  those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming 

acquainted  with   Aristotle's  doctrines  and   opinions  of  all  labour  and  trouble,  I  shall 

ribe  the  entire  passage   itself,  which  has  puzzled  sn  many  interpreter*,  and  give  a 

nterpretation  of  its  meaning.     This  will  make  it  plain  And  clear  to  every 

have  not  done  violence  to  his  words,  but  that  if  our  exposition  be  adopted 

are  all   BMBMsty   consistent  and   in   keeping  with  each  other :   Atlwtra*  U  riy 

v  popuv  hvpaStv  cwctaiivm,  tat  $trev  ttrat  fidvov  oltlk  y«p  aijTov  ry  iv*^ 

lu-ufwi  fl**/-<iT4icij  Mrotttr1  wootjc  p*v   oof    i^-wx^ff    crWujc,    JripotP   <ri.^jaroc 

*o**f  srttcotyuivriKivai,  tea*   Stiotipav   fwp  raAtwMM  <"i'   tTTOtX*intvt  u>i  it  Ctittpipwot 

rjj»iin|rt   in    il^x**'  *oi  rfcn/ii<r    r*XAi)Xwnr  ovrut  *z*il   it  roiovrr;    Staftpu   tpvaif 

w*vr**v  ftlv  y*ip  |p  ry  GTrlppan  *Vwir«pyii,  ow+p  watt!  y6wfia  tltHtt  rd  cnrfp/iara, 

rd  stiXtjvjttpuv  3tpf*6v*  toot**  $1  oh  wf'p,  oooi  Toiavrt/  crpaftit;  larcp.  a  AAA  to 

ipw*piAapfiav6fiii>ov  iv  r<ji  fittmm'4,  tai  lv  ro>  d^potlti    HTVtdyfrf,  rai  it  iv  ry 

wvti'fAart  ^e<ric,  <tt>a\6yut$  o$<ra  rtf  r&v  4urfwv  tfroi^e*aJ.     L^  I 

we  can  render  the  words  so  as  to  make  their  meaning  intelligible  to  every  one  :  H 

things  being  so,  it  renuuni  fof  as  to  decide  that  the  mtional  soul  is  not   otodutoed  from 

the  lour  elements  of  which  the  human  body  consists,  and  generated  in  the  body  Itself, 

1  ues  to  and  enter*  the  human  body  from  elsewhere,  and  therefore  is  more  closely 

i«  nature,  than  are  the  elements  of  things,  or  the  human  both  which 

k  compounded  of  them,     For  not  one  of  the  soul's  faculties  needs  the  assurance  ol 

y  far  it<  operation.     It  engjnttea,  forecasts,  reaaons,  dalfbenitisa,  determfaci  hy 

iu  ovrn   innate  power,  nor  requires  the  aid  of  a  body  for  the  performance  of  these 

as.     Wherefore  soul*  the  seat  of  the  vital  and  sensitive 

only  with  this  gross  body  which  is  compotid  of 

oient*,  but  also  with  a  much  mow  excellent  and  subtle  one,  namely ,  llt.it 
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express  doctrine/  the  eoul  \s  never  quite  naked  of  all  body,  be 
writing  thus:    All  i/^x^  itrtrirayfiivii  trepan,  rorl  juv  aiX^ 

from  which  the  rational  soul  wn«  taken,  and  which  surpasses  all  the  elements  and  ii 
more  akin  to  the  divine  nature  than  any  other  thing.  The  condition  of  the  miad  or 
rational  mhiI,  however,  is  not  the  same  in  all  men  ;  but  in  some  it*  perception  »  moce 
clear  and  acute,'  while  in  others  it  meets  with  greater  restraint*  and  tin  pediments  in  the 
exercise  of  its  power.  This  difference  in  the  state  of  the  rational  soul  arias  torn  the 
different  nature  of  the  sentient  soul  it  is  allied  with,  which  m  some  is  more  noble, 
active,  and  excellent,  in  othen  more  debased  and  ignoble,  and  cwnseuueolk  era 
variously  affect  the  rational  soul,  Now  if  it  be  asked  what  causes  the  sentient  nook  i& 
be  so  diversified  in  their  kind  and  nature,  I  answer  that  it  is  owing  to  their  being  pro- 
duced from  seed  and  transfused  by  seed  into  the  man  who  L&  generated ;  which  *ed, 
as  every  one  knows,  is  various  and  not  of  the  same  excellence  in  alt  For  tnere  » 
innate  in  all  seed  a  certain  animating  and  vivifying  power,  which  may  be  called  heat, 
as  it  approaches  more  closely  to  the  nature  of  fire  than  to  any  thing  else-  Still  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  this  fiery  virtue  which  we  ascribe  to  seed  can  be  compared 
to  our  natural  tire,  cr  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  for  properly  speaking  it  is  not  tire,  hat 
much' more  subtle  than  fire*  For  my  own  part,  indeed,  J  should  consider  spirit  to  be 
a  more  suitable  appellation  for  this  power  of  animating  and  of  producing  life  and  the 
sentient  soul,  which  reside*  in  seed  and  its  fruthy  body.  And  this  spirit,  thu  life  sad 
soul,  that  springs  from  seed  and  is  latent  in  seed  prior  to  generation,  as  soon  as  a  mail 
is  begotten  an/)  has  a  sentient  soul,  becomes  the  seat  and  abode  of  the  mind  or  rations) 
soul,  which  as  1  have  before  stated  ts  plucked  and  detached  from  a  body  more  diria* 
than  all  the  elements  and  analogous  to  the  stars/'  From  this  interpretation  of  aowst 
obscure  passage  of  A  n>ti  it  lc,  which  few  I  npjjfrlsirm]  trill  deny  to  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  his  words,  my  readers  may  learn  in  the  first  place  the  sentiments  entertained  by 
this  philosopher  respecting  the  two  souls,  sentient  and  rational,  and  secondly,  the  value 
that  is  to  be  attached  to  the  remarks  here  put  forth  by  the  learned  Doctor. 

I.  This  opinion  of  Aristotle,  so  far  from  agreeing  with  the  Platonic  and  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  a  celestial  body  of  the  soul,  is  on  the  contrary  wholly  at  variance  with  iL 
For  what  the  Stagirite  here  calls  body  is  the  rational  soul  itself,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  sprung  from  the  fifth  body. 

II.  Neither  the  soul  nor  the  body  of  the  soul  is  here  called  vvfvfia,  M  a  spirit,"  by 
Aristotle,  as  he  applies  this  name  to  the  animating  and  vivifying  power  which  be 
asserts  to  be  in  all  seed,  and  of  which  the  sentient  soul  is  either  a  portion  or  an  effect 
I  am  aware  that  the  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans  are  accustomed  to  designate  the  body 
of  the  soul,  which  it  assumes  to  itself  from  the  elements,  by  the  name  vvtvpa,  bat 
they  have  nothing  in  common  with  Aristotle. 

III.  Whether  Galen  and  St.  Augustine  have  censured  Aristotle  for  deviating  from 
the  Pythagoreans,  as  Dr.  Cudworth  here  states,  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  as  I  could  not 
prevail  upon  myself  to  encounter  the  task  of  again  looking  through  the  bulky  volume* 
of  these  writers,  being  already  wearied  with  the  immense  labour  occasioned  me  by  the 
learned  Doctor's  habit  of  quoting  ancient  authors  without  indicating  the  passages.  I 
should  be  inclined  to  deny  that  St.  Augustine  has  left  on  record  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
having  more  than  once  very  carefully  perused  all  that  he  has  written  in  relation  to  the 
ancient  philosophers;  still  I  will  not  speak  positively.  If  any  such  thing  did  escape 
Galen  and  St.  Augustine,  they  certainly  were  in  error  and  misapprehended  the  meaning 
of  Aristotle. 

IV.  Those  who  rank  Aristotle  among  the  assertora  of  the  soul's  immortality  can 
look  for  no  support  whatever  from  this  passage.  I  should  say  rather  that  it  proves 
their  opinion  to  be  fallacious. 

*  Dr.  Cudworth  is  wrong  in  supposing  it  to  be  evident  from  these  words  of  Plato, 
that  this  philosopher  held  the  soul  to  be  clothed  in  another  more  subtle  body  on 
quitting  this  gross  and  earthly  one.  For  in  the  place  from  which  these  words  are  ex- 
tracted Plato  seems  to  be  speaking  merely  of  the  /A<re/i^vxw9tCt  or  transmigration  of 
souls  into  new  bodies,  a  doctrine  which  he  is  well  known  to  have  inculcated.  The 
meaning  therefore  of  this  passage  is  as  follows :  The  soul  as  long  as  it  remains  in  this 
world  passes  from  one  body  into  another,  and  has  sometimes  a  better  and  sometimes  s 
worse  domicile.  *'  The  better  morals,"  he  immediately  subjoins,  M  are  transferred  by 
God  etc  P*krL*  totov,  into  a  better  place,  xupov  M,  tig  row  xtip+va,  but  the 
worse  into  a  worse," 
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rorl  &  aXXw,*  "  The  soul  is  always  conjoined  with  a  body,  but 
sometimes  of  one  kind,  and  sometimes  of  another;"  which 
many  Christian  doctors  also,  as  is  before  declared,  have  thought 
highly  probable.  However,  our  Christian  faith  assures  us,  that 
the  souls  of  good  men  shall  at  length  be  clothed  with  spiritual 
and  heavenly  bodies,  such  as  are,  in  Aristotle's  language,  avakoya 
rarui'  aarpwv  orocx'ftfy  "  analogous  to  the  element  of  the  stars." 
Which  Christian  resurrection  therefore,  to  life  and  immortality, 
is  far  from  being,  as  Celsus9  reproached  it,  <tki»\tik(ov  eA*1c» 
"  the  mere  hope  of  worms."  And  thus  much  shall  suffice,  in 
way  of  confutation,  of  the  first  atheistic  objection  against  Pro- 
vidence, which  is  the  twelfth  argumentation  propounded  in  the 
second  chapter. 

The  thirteenth  atheistic  argument,  or  second  objection  against 
Providence,  is  from  the  seeming  confusion  of  human  affaire ; 
that  all  things  fall  alike  to  all ;  the  innocent  and  the  nocent,  the 
pious  and  the  impious,  the  religious  and  the  profane :  nay,  that 
many  times  the  worser  causes  and  men  prevail  against  the 
better,  as  is  intimated  in  that  passage  of  the  poet,10  though  in 
the  person  of  a  Theist, 

Victrix  causa  Deo  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni  ; 

And  that  the  unjust  and  ungodly  often  flow  in  all  kind  of  pros- 
perity, whilst  the  innocent  and  devout  worshippers  of  the  Deity, 
all  their  lives  long,  conflict  with  adversity.  Whereas,  were 
there  a  God  and  Providence,  as  they  conceive,  profane  and  irre- 
ligious persons  would  be  presently  thunder-struck  from  heaven, 
or  otherwise  made  remarkable  objects  of  divine  vengeance,  as 
also  the  pious  miraculously  protected  and  rescued  from  evil  and 
harms. 

Now  we  grant  indeed,  that  this  consideration  hath  too  much 
puzzled  and  staggered  weak  minds  in  all  ages.  *  Because  "  sen- 
tence against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the 
heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil."1  And 
the  Psalmist  himself  •  was  sometimes  much  perplexed  with  this 

*  De  Leg.  10.  p.  90S.     [Page  672.] 

1  la  Origin,  AdT.  Celsum,  lib.  5.  p.  240.  Dr.  Cudworth  justly  insinuate!  tliat 
Cabot  did  not  even  understand  the  meaning  of  our  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
Mies.  For  he  assumes  it  to  be  the  Christian  belief  that  the  putrid  and  worm-eaten 
•ady  will  hereafter  be  restored  to  the  soul ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  this  error  he 
*oat  foolishly  eiclaims  that  the  hope  of  Christians  is  more  worthy  of  worms  than  of 
■**•  For  worms  delight  in  putrid  flesh  which  men  abhor.  Hence  he  adds :  Uoia 
7*s»  as&psVa-ov  ^vgi)  xo3»7<xfu  In  9&ua  rorniroc,  "  For  what  man's  soul  would 
■•  Hssjiuus  of  a  body  already  putrid  ?  Ridiculous  enough  certainly.  As  if  the  rery 
***— t  Christian  e?er  supposed  that  the  soul  will  be  conjoined  with  flesh  reduced  by 
"H**atioa  into  H*  primitive  elements. 
7  **■■.  PIsbosI  lib.  1.  v.  131. 

*  Tasss  am  the  words  of  Solomon,  Eeclea.  riil  1 1. 

*  DatttarAaaphmPsalmUxiii. 
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phenomenon,  the  prosperity  of  the  ungodly,  who  li  set  their 
mouths  against  heaven,  and  whose  tongue  walked]  through  the 
earth;3  so  that  he  was  tempted  to  think,  "he  had  cleansed  hit 
heart  in  vain,  and  washed  hU  hands  in  innocency*  (till  at  length, 
entering  into  the  sanctuary  of  God,  his  mind  became  illuminated, 
and  his  soul  fixed  in  a  firm  trust  and  confidence  upon  divine  [in» 
videnee;  '*  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,n  &c*  **  My  Ui 
and  my  heart  faileth,  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and 
my  portion  for  ever*).3  For  110  m>me  will  from  hence  be  apt  to 
infer,  That  there  is  no  God  at  all,  but  that  blind  chance  and 
fortune  steer  all  (the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no 
God6);  so  will  others  conclude,  That  though  there  be  a  God, 
yet  he  either  does  not  know  things  done  here  below  (how  does 
God  know?  and  is  there  knowledge  in  the  Most  High?7*)  or 
else  will  not  ao  far  humble  himself,  or  disturb  his  own  ease  and 
quiet,  as  to  concern  himself  in  our  low  human  affair*. 

First  of  all  therefore,  we  here  say,  that  it  is  altogether  un- 
reasonable to  require,  that  divine  Providence  should  miraculously 
interpose  upon  every  turn  in  punishing  the  ungodly,  and  pre- 
serving the  pious,  and  thus  perpetually  interrupt  the  course  of 
nature  (which  would  look  but  like  a  botch  or  bungle,  and  a 
violent  business),  but  rather  carry  things  on  a\[*6$w  iceAtufly,  in 
a  still  and  silent  path,  and  show  his  art  and  skill  in  making 
things  of  themselves  fairly  unwind,  and  clear  up  at  last  into  a 
satisfactory  close.  Passion  and  self-interest  is  blind,  or  short- 
sighted ;  but  that  which  steers  the  whole  world  is  no  fond,  pettish, 
impatient  and  passionate  thing,  but  an  impartial,  disinterested 
and  uncaptivated  nature,  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain,  that  some- 
times we  have  not  wanted  instances,  in  cases  extraordinary*  of  a 
Ococ  airo  /utixavifc,  "  God  appearing,  as  it  were,  miraculously 
upon  the  stage,"  and  manifesting  himself  in  taking  immediate 
vengeance  upon  notorious  malefactors,  or  delivering  his  faithful 
servants  from  imminent  dangers  or  evils  threatened ;  as  the  same 
is  often  done  also  by  a  secret  and  undiscerned  overruling  of  the 
things  of  nature,  But  it  must  be  granted,  that  it  is  not  always 
thus,  but  the  periods  of  divine  Providence  here  in  this  world  are 
commonly  longer,  and  the  evolutions  thereof  slower ;  according 
to  that  of  Euripides,8  which  yet  has  a  tang  of  profaneness  in  the 
expression, 

MiXXf  »•  t6  Of  toy  d*  fori  rotovrov  fwni, 

*  Psalm  lxnii.  9.  4  Yerse  13.  »  Verse  26." 

•  Psalm  adv.  1.  7  Psalm  buriii.  11.  ' 

•  Thus  did  some  in  Plato  from  hence  conclude,  EZvsri  fdv  Otoe?,  rdr  &  4*9sw» 
wivutv  dfitXiiv  wpayfiarvv,  De  Leg.  10.     [Page  664.] 

*  In  Oreste,  v.  420.  p.  256.  Where  Menelaus  asks  Orestes  whether  Apollo  afixded 
him  any  assistance  in  his  calamities.  To  which  he  replies  that  *  the  Deity  itdew  and 
dilatory  ;  for  such  is  his  nature."    But  I  cannot  see  why  the  learned  Doctor  should 
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M  The  Deity  ia  slow  or  dilatory,  and  this  is  the  nature  of  it*  For 
it  h  not  from  slackness  and  remissness  in  the  Deity,  but  cither 
from  his  patience  and  long-suffering,  he  willing,  thnt  men  should 
repent,  or  else  to  teach  tie  patience  by  his  example  (as  Plutarch* 
suggest eth)  or  that  all  things  may  be  carried  on  with  more 
>  and  solemnity;  or  lastly,  for  other  particular  reasons,  as 
Plutarch1*1  ventures  to  assign  one,  why  it  might  not  be  expedient 
for  Dionysiue  the  tyrant,  though  so  profane  and  irreligious  a 


em  lli  is  swing  of  Euripides  of  ft  certain  profane  tendency*  The  poet  is  speaking 
online  to  the  popular  opinion  of  his  own  times,  which  ascribed  to  the  gods  delay 

nd  tardiness  both  14  their  rewards  and  p  There  ore  certainly  many  mora 

aphorisms  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  undent  authors,  whom   no  one  would  think  of 

barging  with  impiety  towards  the  gods;  from  which  It  would  appear  that  thtt  opinion 

oneerning  the  gods  wan  current  among  the  people*  Valerius  Maxim  us,  Dictor.  ct 
Factor,  MemnrahtL  lib.  I.  cap.  3,  Lento  gradu  ad  vindiciam  sui  difina  procedit  tm, 
**  Divine  anger  proceeds  to  vengeance  with  slow  step/1    Juvenal,  Satyr.  13.  *♦  100. 

Ut  ait  magna,  tarn  en  ccrte  Icnta  ira  Deoruin  est* 

Plutarch  especially  ought  to  be  consulted  In  his  specific  And  elegant  treatise  1  Il*pi 
t»j#  owe  tqv  Stiav  jipaStiot  TtptupfYVtitvttiv,  "  On  those  who  are  terdHy  punished 
by  the  Ilcity,**  p.  548.  torn,  2.  opp.  in  which   he  professedly  discusses  this  - 

uatom  brings  forward  certain  sayings  and  examples  of  the  ancients  hy 
ion.     For  the  ancient  Epicureans  assailed  divine  Providence  by  this 
at,  that  according  to  the  confession  of  the  Tbsiata  themselves  their  gods 
very  slow  in   punishing  crime*,     It  is  this  sect,  therefore,  that  Plutarch  fa 
in  his  treatise, and  that  too  by  arguments  which  every  wise  and  sensible  man  wilt 
wledge  to  be  sound  and  powerful,     indeed  he  has  reached  as  f.ir  by  mere  d 
jri  this  matter  as  a  man   can  reach  who  is  destitute  of  the  light  of  the  gospel 
divine  revelation.    To  return  to  Kuriphles,  that  he  meant  nothing  proAlM  M  im- 
when  he  declared  Apollo  to  be  slow  and  dilatory,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  another   passage  of  his,  wherein  he  devoutly  Wonhlpt 
upitcr,   and    vet   at    the   wiune   time  confesses    that  he  is  slow  to  bring   succour. 
L  v.  BGft.  870.  p.  514. 


Jupitc 
H*  ..,- 

11  (}  Ju  niter,  thou  hast  been  long  in  regarding  my  wrongs  ;  nevertheless,  1  give  thee 
thanks  for  ths  things  tluit  are  done/'  Dr.  Codwonh  Seems  to  have  been  one  ef  those 
who  sus}MLt:t  this  celebrated  tragedian  of  being  unfim  nimbly  disposed  towards  God  ami 
UgltA.  But  the  fallacy  of  such  a  m\i\  KJailioa  has,  I  consider,  been  satisfactorily 
exposed  by  thai  great  ornament  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  Joshua  Barnes,  in  the 
Life  of  Euripides,  prefixed  to  his  edition,  Cantab*.  IG04.  fuL     If  1  have  any  jui 

<    autteta,  a  much  more  favourable  opinion   would  he  formed  of  Euripides  ami 

HMM  other*  of  the  ancients,  if  their  sayings  respecting  Gad  and   religion  were  judged 

of  by  reference  to  the  opinions  and  phraseology  of  the  times  in  which  they   lived* 

'..moit-miaim,  De  Theolog,  Euripitfis,  in  the  Mus,  H  el  vet.  torn*  4*  p>  I.  J 

not  how  it  happens  that  some  men,  eminent  for  their  learning  and  intelligence  in 

respects,  estimate  the  piety  of  the  ancients  according  to  our  own  notions  and 

forms  of  expression  ;  as  if  their  conceptions  and  views  of  things  bad  been  the  same  as 

ours,  tad  IM  inferences  deducible  from  certain  opinions  had  been  equally  evident  to 

j  are  to  us  at  this  day. 

*  lie  Sera  Nu  minis  Vindicta,  torn*  2,  op  p.  550.  iio  xal  reic  wwnpoi.. 
tni  ffj^nXrttwg  rr)i'  CiktjI'  tirkT&ijinir  .  .   .  iya  ii/nii'  to  wlpt  rdc  ri/j  >(u}Afc, 
an*  \rf/ipov  a$aipt*v,tt  r.  A-  "  Uod  inflicts  punishment  upon  the  wicked  tanli! 

,  that  hy  hia  example  he  may  divert  us  of  all  ferocity  and 
violence  in  otu-  revenge." 

*  J  bid,  p.  W. 
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person,  to  have  been  cut  off  suddenly.  But  wicked  and  oo- 
godly  persons  oftentimes  Tail  not  to  be  met  withal  at  last,  and  at 
the  long-run,  here  in  this  life,  and  either  in  thcmselrea  or  poj- 
terity,  to  be  notoriou&ly  branded  with  the  marks  0/  divine  dis- 
pleasure; according  to  that  of  the  poet:1  Raro  antecedentem 
scelestum,  &c.  "It  is  seldom  that  wickedness  altogether  scapes 

{mnishment,  though  it  come  slowly  after,  limping  with  a  lame 
bot ;  and  those  proverbial  speeches  amongst  the  Pagan &,* 

'O+i  to  mv  aXunwi  srffcat,  e\Xto9«  U  A«rr4, 

Mills  of  the  god.  do  slovfr  wfed, 
But  they  it  length  to  povder  good. 

and,  "  Divine  justice  steals  on  softly  wift  wooDen  feet,  hit 
strikes  at  last  with  iron  hands.* 

Nevertheless  we  cannot  say,  that  it  is  always  thos  neither,  hot 
that  wicked  persona  may  possfoly  sometimes  have  an  uninter- 
rupted prosperity  here  in  this  life,  and  no  visible  marks  of  divine 
displeasure  upon  them;  but  as  the  generously  virtuous  will  not 
envy  them  upon  this  account,  nor  repine  at  tLeir  own  condltHn, 
they  knowing,  that3  ov&v  kcucoV  roj  ayaOq,  owo*  av  t$  fa&y 
aya$6v,  "  There  is  neither  any  thing  truly  evil  to  the  good,  nor 
good  to  the  evil ;"  so  are  they  so  far  from  being  staggered  here- 
with in  their  belief  of  a*  God  and  Providence,  that  they  are 
rather  the  more  confirmed  in  their  persuasions  of  a  future  im- 
mortality and  judgment  after  death,  when  all  things  shall  be  set 
straight  and  right,  and  rewards  and  punishments  impartially 
dispensed.     That  of  Plutarch4  therefore  is  most  true  here :  Etc 
ovv  6  A  6*700  6  tov  Oeov  rrjv  rrpSvotav  a/xa  kcu  ttjv  Stcuiovqv  njc 
avOpunrlvric  \pv\riG  (i&atiov,    tftrt   Sartpov  owe    tarty    awoXtruv 
avaipovvra    Sartpov,    "  That  there  is  a  necessary   connexion 
betwixt  those  two  things,  divine  Providence,  and  the  permanence 
or  immortality  of  human  souls,  one  and  the  same  reason  con- 
firming them  both ;  neither  can  one  of  these  be  taken  alone  without 
the  other."    But  they,  who,  because  judgment  is  not  presently 
executed  upon  the  ungodly,  blame  the  management  of  things  as 
faulty,  and  Providence  as  defective,  are  like  such  spectators  of  a 
dramatic  poem,  as  when  wicked  and  injurious  persons  are  brought 
upon  the  stage,  for  a  while  swaggering  and  triumphing,  impa- 
tiently cry  out  against  the  dramatist,  and  presently  condemn  the 
plot;  whereas,  S  they  would  but  expect  the  winding  up  of 

1  Horace,  Od.  lib.  3.  od.  2. 

9  These  are  cursorily  touched  upon  by  Plutarch,  De  Sera  Numinis  Vindicta, 
torn.  2.  p.  548. 

3  Read  the  admirable  discourse  of  Socrates  in  Plato's  Apologia  Socratis,  p.  369. 
and  Plato,  De  Republics,  lib  10.  p.  518.  to  say  nothing  of  the  Stoics  and  others,  who 
inculcated  the  same  doctrine. 

4  De  Sera  Numinis  Vindicta,  p.  560.  torn.  2. 
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ags,  and  stay  till  the  last  close*  they  should  then  see  them 
come  off  with  shame  and  sufficient  punishmentPfl  The  evoln 
of  the  world,  as  lMotinua  calla  it/1  is  aki$i*r$pm>  ironina,  a 
"  truer  poem;*1  and  we  men  hi&trionical  actors  upon  tin'  »1 
who,  notwithstanding,  insert  something  of  our  own  into  the 
poem  too ;  hut  God  Almighty  is  that  skilful  dramatist,  who 
always  connecteth  that  of  ours,  which  went  before,  with  what  of 
has  follows  after,  into  good  coherent  sense,  and  will  at  last  make 
it  appear,  that  a  thread  of  exact  justice  did  run  through  all,  and 
that  rewards  and  punishments  are  measured  out  in  geometrical 
proportion* 

Lastly,  it  is  in  itself  fit,  that  there  should  be  somewhere  a 
doubtful  and  cloudy  state  of  things,  for  the  better  exercise  of 
virtue  and  faith.  For  as  there  could  have  been  no  Hercules, 
had  there  not  been  monsters  to  subdue;  so  were  there  no  mob 
difficulties!  to  encounter  with,  no  puzzles  and  entanglements  of 
things,  no  temptations  and  trials  to  assault  us,  virtue  would 
grow  languid,  and  that  excellent  grace  of  faith  want  due  occa- 
sions and  objects  to  exercise  itself  upon.  Here  have  we  there- 
fore such  a  state  of  things,  and  this  world  is,  as  it  were,  a  stage 
erected  for  the  more  difficult  part  of  virtue  to  act  upon,  and 
where  we  are  to  live  by  "faith/1  and  not  by  "sight  ;*  that  faith, 
which  is  *  the  substance  of  things  to  be  hoped  for*  and  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen  ;**  a  belief  in  the  goodness,  power,  and 
!i»m  of  God,   when  all  things  are  dark  and   cloudy   round 

Pout  us,  "  The  just  shall  live  by  his  faith." 
We  have  now  sufficiently  confuted  the  second  atheistic  ob- 
jection also,  against  Providence,  as  to  the  conduct  and  economy 
of  human  affairs.  Nevertheless  this  is  a  large  field,  and  much 
more  might  be  said  in  defence  of  Providence,  both  as  to  these 
and  other  instances,  had  we  room  here  to  expatiate  in.  Where- 
fore, for  a  supplement  of  what  remains,  we  shall  refer  the  reader 
to  the  writings  of  others*  who  have  professedly  undertaken 
apologies  for  Providence,  both  as  to  the  fabric  and  economy  of 
the  world *  but  especially  the  learned  and  ingenious  author0  of 
the  Divine  Dialogues.  Only  we  shall  here  add  some  few  consider- 
ations, not  so  much  for  the  confutation  of  Atheists,  as  for  the 
better  satisfaction  of  such  Religionists,  who,  too  easily  con- 
cluding, that  all  things  might  have  been  much  better  tlinn  they 
are,  are  thereupon  apt  to  call  in  question  the  divine  attribute  of 

tftie  Itemed  Doctor  borrows  tfik  comparison  from  Plutarch,  ibid,  p.  554,  to  whom 
,  imk bu *1  for  roost  of  what  he  here  brings  forward. 
ttL  :t.  lib,  2.  cap.  16,  p.  967.  opp,  7  Heb.  \L  L 

The  tiiisiit-nt  iheolqgifto  and   pMfaaogitier,  Dr  .ft\  whose  DW(ne  Din- 

es  are  appended  to   the   first   Volume  of  his  j 
London.  1*>7-'.   fol.     To  himt  besides  others   i  I   by  J*  Alb   Fai 

IMoctw*  A  oak  ChriiHiWi  cup*  17,  p.  AQ0, 

particular  Dr*  Sherlock  in  his  iugviiiou*.  tad  admirable  work  on  Providence, 
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goodness  in  its  foil  extent*  which  yet  is  the  only  foundation  of 
our  Christian  faith. 

First  therefore  we  say,  that  in  judging  of  the  works  of  God, 
we  ought  not  to  consider  the  parts  of  the  world  alone  by  them- 
selves; and  then,  because  we  could  fancy  much  finer  things 
thereupon  blame  the  Mifcrr  of  the  whole.  As  if  one  should 
attend  only  to  this  earth,  which  is  but  the  lowest  and  AM 
dreggy  part -of  the  universe ;  or  blame  plants,,  because  they  hare 
not  sense;  brutes,  because  they  have  not  reason ;  men,  because 
they  are  not  demons  or  angals;  and  angels,  became  thy  us** 
gods,  or  want  divine  perfection.  Upon  which  auuHjnfr  Ooj 
should  either  have  made  nothing  at  all,  siiMetheraeaa  be  lifli^ 
besides  himself  afaeotatelr  perfect,  or  else  nothing  bdt  the  fcigiflr 
rank  of  angelic  beings,  free  from  flttrtelite  and  all  those  Mat 
evils  that  attend  mankind,  or  each  fine  thugs  a*  BpscMrW** 
were  feigned  to  be,  living  in  oertai*  _ 

there  was  neither  blustering  winds,  nor  any  lowering  dduda^asf 
nipping  frosts,  nor  scorching  beat,  nor  flight,  nor  shade*,  tat 
the  calm  and  unclouded  ether,  always  aoaiKag  with  gtifb 
serenity,  whereas  were  there  but  one  kind  of  tiling  (the  best) 
thus  made,  there  could  have  been  no  music  nor  harmony  at  tD, 
in  the  world,  for  want  of  variety.  But  we  ought,  in  the  first 
place,  to  consider  the  whole,  whether  that  be  not  the  best  that 
could  be  made,  having  all  that  belongeth  to  it ;  and  then  the 
parts  in  reference  to  the  whole,  whether  they  be  not,  in  their 
several  degrees  and  ranks,  congruous  and  agreeable  thereunto. 
But  this  is  a  thing  which  hath  been  so  well  insisted  upon  by 
Plotinus,*  that  we  cannot  speak  better  to  it  than  in  his  words: 
"OAov  yap  t\  «rofi|<n  irayKoXov,  icert  avraptccc,  icai  e^fAov  bury,  est 
race  fUptm  rote  a&roS,  rote  re  Kvptctrlpoic  wrt  toTc  lAerroew 
ojaaurctfc  wpotrfopW  &  votvvv  lit  rwv  fitpwv  rd  &\ov  atrrtiptvoft 
aVoiro?  av  rfif  rijc  alrfac*  ra  rt  yap  pips  iroo?  avro  to  &ko*  8a 
aneoirav  u  (rvfi^wva  k*1  appArravra  htcdvy,  teal  rb  8Xov  OKOWOVfUvonh 
fit}  trpoQ  fiipri  arra  ptxpa  ($\£wtiv%  rouro  yap  oe  rbv  xiopov  airier 
fiivov  aXka  nva  riv  atrroO  X*Y^?  XaGrfvre,  otov  si,  tca\  ra  £&jc» 
"  Ood  made  the  whole  most  beautiful,  entire,  complete,  sod 
sufficient ;  all  agreeing  friendly  with  itself  and  its  parts;  both 
the  nobler  and  the  meaner  of  them  being  alike  congruous  there- 
unto. Whosoever  therefore,  from  the  parts  thereof,  will  blame 
the  whole,  is  an  absurd  and  unjust  censurer*     For  we  ought  to 

•  Dr.  Cudworth  here  gifei  the  mbetanoe  of  the  following  Tenet  of  Lacretint,  De 
Rerum  Nature,  lib.  S.  r.  19.  flee 

Quas  neque  coneutiunt  venti,  neque  nubila  nhnbis 
Adapergunt,  neque  nix  acri  concreta  pruina 
Cana  cadens  violat,  aemperaue  innnbilus  esther 
Lategit  et  large  difftoo  lunune  ridet 

»  Page  256.    [lib,  2.  de  Provident!*,  Bnmtd.  8.  lib.  2:  cap.  S.] 
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Filler  the  parts,  Dot  alone  by  themselves,  but  in  reference  to 
whole,    whither   they  he   harmonious  and  agreeable  to  the 
same*      Otherwise  we  shall  not  Ham*  the  universe,  hut  some  of 
it*  parts  only  taken  by  themselves;  as  if  one  should  blame 
hair  or  toes  of  a  man,  taking  no  notice  at  all  of  his  divine  visage 
and  countenance  ;  or  omitting  all  other  animals,  one  should  at  tend 
only  t*>  the   Hftovt  contemptible  of  them  ;  or,  lastly,  overlooking 
all  other  men,  consider  only  the  most  deformed  Thersites.     Bui 
that  which  God  made  was  the  whole  as  one  thing;  which  he  that 
attends  to,  may  hear  it  speaking  to  him  after  this  manner:  GNd 
Almighty  hath   made  me,  and  from  thence  came  I,  perfect  and 
complete,  and  standing  in  need  of  nothing,  because  in  me  are 
contained  all  things;  plants,  and  animals,  and  good  souls,  and 
men  happy  with  virtue,   and  innumerable  demons*   and  many  ■ 
gods.      Nor  is  the  earth  alone  in  me  adorned  with  all  manner  of 
plants  and  variety  of  animals  ;  or  does  the  power  of  soul  extend 
at  most  no   further  than  to  the  seas;  as  if  the  whole  air  and 
ether,  and  heaven,  in  the  meantime,  were  quite  devoid  of  ^oul, 
and  altogether  unadorned  with  living  inhabitants.     Moreover,  all 
I ngs  in  me  desire  good,  and  every  thing  reaches  to  it,  according 
ita  power  and  nature.     For  the  whole  depends  upon  thut  first 
and  highest  good,  the  gods  them  selves,  who  reign  in  my  several 
its,   and  all  animals,  and  plants,  and  whatsoever  seems  to  be 
inanimate  in  me.     For  some  things  in  me  partake  only  of  being, 
me  of  life  also>  some  of  sense,  some  ot  reason,  and  some  nt 
tellcct   above  reason.     But    no    man   ought  to  require  equal 
gs  from  unequal ;  nor  that  the  finger  should  see,  but  the  eye; 
being  enough  for  the  finger  to  be  a  finger,  tsd  to  perform  its 
own  office ."     And   again,  afterwards:  r'U(nrtp  t^yf/t^c  *A  wnvTa 
ru  tv  ri|7  £<ij<jj  o^aX^tov^  iroitT,  oSrwc  o«  o  o  Aoyoc  fr«vra  3"tovc 
ilpytfZtTfiC  «AXa  ra  filv  Stouc,  ra  el  Safuovac  Sturlpav  tpvmv*  ttra 
/uMw/i7rouCi.    fcfii    umci    £^)*£»J£,   flu   y&6vt$f    aXXi    Aoyqi    wotKtXlav 
I  tHiv  t\ovn*  fifiltg  6*  ttJffirtp  ol  OTTtipOi  y pcapt kijc Tt \\n\(;  n'tTtuivratt 
oVc    ou    icaAo  ra    \pfduflT«    w(Mpta\ov^   b    8*    apa   ra    wpovrfmQvra 
Tr£$tMtM£p  f#Q0Tt#  roV'fi,  n  tittc  Spajia  fttfi<pmTot  urt  ^o)  Travrtg  jJoMfe 
ht  avry,  KOi  ra  *£iJc»  **  As  an  artificer  would  not  make  all  things 
in  :m    animal  to  be  eyes,  so  neither  has  the  divine  X6ynct  or 
spermatic  reason  of  the  world,   made  all  things  gods ;  but  some 
Is,  and  some  < lemons,  and  some  men,  and  BOme  lower  animals: 
1  out  of  envy,  but  to  display  ita  own  variety  and  fecundity. 
But  we  are  like  unskilful  spectators  of  a  picture,   who  condemn 
the  limner,  because  he  hath  not  put  bright  colours  every  where  ; 
whereas  he  had  suited  his  colours  to   every   part  respectively, 
g  t<i  each  such  as  belonged  to  it.     Or  else  are  we  like  those 
who  would  blame  a  comedy  or  tragedy,  because  they  were  not  all 
kings    or  heroes  that  acted  in  it,  but  some   servants  and  n 
clowns  introduced  also,  talking  after  their  rude  fashion-  Whereas 
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the  dramatic  poem  would  neither  be  complete,  nor  i 
delightful,  were  all  those  worser  parts  taken  out  of  it.15 

Again,  we  cannot  certainly  conclude  that  the  work*  of  God 
and  his  creation  do  not  transcend  those  narrow  limits  wfokh 
vulgar  opinion  and  imagination  sets  them!  that  commonly 
terminates  the  universe,  but  a  little  above  the  clouds,  or  at  most 
supposes  the  fixed  stars,  being  all  fastened  in  one  solid  sphere, 
to  be  the  utmost  wall,  or  arched  roof,  and  rolling  circumference 
thereof*  Much  leas  ought  we,  upon  such  groundless  suppositions, 
to  infer,  that  the  world  might  therefore  have  been  made  much 
better  than  it  is,  because  it  might  have  been  much  more  room? 
and  capacious.  We  explode  the  atheistic  infinity  of  distant 
worlds ;  nor  can  we  admit  that  Cartesian,  arWninglj  mm 
modest,  indefinite  extension  of  otfe  corporeal  uuitene,  wU* 
yet  really,  according  to  that  philosopher's  meaning,  hath  vtBm 
fines,  u  no  bounds  nor  limits  at  alL"  For  ire  peraoada  el* 
selves  that  the  corporeal  world  is  as  uncapabte  of  a  poailini 
infinity  of  magnitude,  as  it  is  of  time :  there  oeing  bo  ungate!* 
so  great,  but  that  inore  stm  might  be  added  to  it*  NtmUrtlSM, 
as  we  cannot  possibly  imagine  the  sun  to  be  a  quarter,  or  an 
hundredth  part  so  big  as  we  know  it  to  be ;  so  much  more  may 
the  whole  corporeal  universe  far  transcend  those  narrow  bounds 
which  our  imagination  would  circumscribe  it  in.  The  new 
celestial  phenomena,  and  the  late  improvements  of  astronomy 
and  philosophy  made  thereupon,  render  it  so  probable,  that  e?en 
this  dull  earth  of  ours  is  a  planet,  and  the  sun  a  fixed  star  in 
the  centre  of  that  vortex,  wherein  it  moves,  that  many  have 
shrewdly  suspected,  that  there  are  other  habitable  globes  besides 
this  earth  of  ours,  (which  may  be  sailed  round  about  in  a  year  or 
two)  as  also  more  suns,  with  their  respective  planets,  than  one. 
However,  the  distance  of  all  the  fixed  stars  from  us  bring  so 
vast  that  the  diameter  of  the  great  orb  makes  no  discernible 
parallax  in  the  site  of  them ;  from  whence  it  is  also  probable 
that  the  other  fixed  stars  are  likewise  vastly  distant  from  one 
another:1  this,  I  say,  widens  the  corporeal  universe  to  us,  and 
makes  those  fiammantia  moenia  mundi,  as  Lucretius8  calls  them, 

10  These  subjects  are  copiously  treated  of  above,  where  the  learned  Doctor  k  pie- 
fessedly  discussing  the  nature  of  infinity, 

1  Those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  these  mattot, 
which  are  here  glanced  at  rather  than  explained,  may  consult  the  more  reesst 
astronomers,  especially  of  England,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  David  Gregory,  and  othen,  t) 
also  W.  Derham,  in  his  Astronomical  Theology,  a  work  which  will  be  of  great  terries 
to  such  as  are  not  initiated  in  these  mysteries. 

*  He  thus  sings  of  Epicurus,  De  Rerum  Nature,  lib.  1.  verse  73.  74.  p.  30. 

Ergo  vivida  vis  animi  pervicit,  et  extra 
Processit  longe  flam  mantis  mania  mundi. 

Where  it  is  clear  that  these  "  flaming  walls  of  the  world"  are  heaven  adorned  with  sbnusf 
stare  and  fiery  orbs.    The  poet's  meaning  it,  that  Epicurus,  whom  he  followed  as  h» 
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"  those  flaming  walls  of  the  world,"  to  fly  away  before  us.  Now, 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  think  that  all  this  immense  vastness  should 
lie  waste,  desert,  or  uninhabited,  and  have  nothing  in  it  that 
could  praise  the  Creator  thereof,  save  only  this  one  small  spot 
of  earth.  "In  my  Father's  house, "  (saith  our  Saviour)  "are 
many  mansions."3     And   Baruch,  (chap.  iii.  appointed  by  our 

only  guide  in  philosophizing,  carried  himself  in  thought  beyond  this  visible  universe, 
and  well  knew  that  there  are  innumerable  other  worlds  besides  the  one  we  inhabit, 
and  that  heaven  does  not,  as  the  vulgar  erroneously  suppose,  form  the  extreme 
boundary  of  the  whole  nature  of  things. 

■  I£  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  Dr.  Cudworth  understood  this  passage  of  St.  John, 
chap.  ziv.  2.  as  though  our  Saviour  meant  to  say  that  there  are  more  and  probably  better 
worlds  than  this  of  ours,  I  for  one  cannot  agree  with  him,  although  I  am  aware  that 
this  opinion  has  not  been  without  its  advocates  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times. 
Our  blessed  Lord  is  comforting  the  minds  of  his  disciples  against  the  tribulation  that 
overwhelms  them  at  the  thought  of  his  approaching  departure.  But  how,  I  ask,  can 
the  knowledge  that  there  are  many  worlds,  and  that  some  of  them  are  better  and  more 
excellent  than  ours,  contribute  towards  dispelling  this  tribulation  ?  [This  interpretation 
is  disputed  by  Christ.  Wollius,  Hermeneutica,  N.  T.  p.  172.]  It  is  not  my  intention 
either  to  enumerate  or  refute  the  opinions  of  other  interpreters  on  the  meaning  of  this 
passage.  They  are  to  be  found  in  Fr.  Adolph.  Lamp's  Comm.  in  Johannem.  torn,  3. 
p.  100.  ficc.  And  Jo.  Christoph.  Wolfs  Curtfe  Philologies  in  quatuor  Evangelica  et 
Actus  Apostolor.  p.  441.  Most  of  them,  to  confess  the  truth,  seem  to  display  more 
ingenuity  than  simplicity  and  clearness.  I  will  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of 
declaring  my  own  sentiments  respecting  this  somewhat  obscure  passage.  I  consider 
our  Saviour's  words  to  contain  the  simple  meaning :  "  My  father  is  a  great  and  most 
powerful  King,  who  will  receive  you  all  as  his  sen-ants  into  the  place  where  he 
himself  dwells,  full  of  all  felicity."  And  that  this  meaning  does  not  at  once  occur  to 
the  mind  of  every  one,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  Saviour  has  clothed  it  in  a  certain 
proverb,  which  seems  to  have  been  current  at  the  time  among  the  Jews  and  other 
oriental  nations.  The  power  and  magnificence  of  kings  in  the  ages  of  antiquity,  was 
estimated  principally  from  the  size,  beauty,  and  dignity  of  their  palaces.  Hence, 
Homer,  when  he  wishes  to  show  the  wealth  and  importance  of  Alcinous,  the  king  of 
the  Phseacians,  gives  a  copious  and  elegant  description  of  the  splendour,  excellence, 
and  structure  of  the  mansion  which  he  inhabited,  Odyss.  lib.  7.  verse  86.  &c.  Now, 
in  these  mansions  of  the  ancient  kings,  there  was  a  necessity  for  many  habitations. 
For  it  was  the  custom  of  that  age  that  the  nobles  of  the  land,  together  with  all  the 
king's  servants  and  ministers,  and  in  short,  all  his  family,  should  be  lodged  in  the  same 
house  as  himself.  In  Homer,  we  find  that  not  only  Alcinous'  sons,  ibid.  v.  4.  &c.  but 
the  Phssacian  princes  also,  v.  88.  &c  dwell  together  in  the  royal  mansion.  In  Priam's 
gorgeous  palace,  as  the  same  poet  informs  us,  Iliad,  lib.  7.  verse  244.  there  were  fifty 
bed-chambers  occupied  by  his  sons  and  their  wives,  and  the  same  number  appropriated 
to  his  daughters  and  their  husbands :  from  which  it  is  manifest  that  this  palace  must 
have  been  most  spacious,  and  provided  with  many  apartments  and  domiciles.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  adduce  other  passages  of  ancient  authors  testifying  the  same  thing. 
Consequently,  the  greater  and  more  powerful  a  king  was,  the  more  povai  or  habitations 
were  required  to  afford  accommodation  to  his  whole  family  and  household.  And  hence 
I  suspect  arose  the  custom,  of  describing  the  power,  splendour,  and  greatness  of  a 
sovereign,  by  saying  that  he  possessed  a  most  spacious  mansion,  divided  into  numerous 
habitations,  or  in  other  words,  maintained  a  great  number  of  servants  and  ministers. 
Wherefore,  when  Christ  declares  that  in  his  father's  house  there  are  many  mansions,  he 
seems  to  me  to  mean  this :  "  Be  not  afraid :  but  put  all  your  trust  in  God  and  me :  for 
although  you  may  be  exposed  to  calamities  in  this  life,  my  Father,  whose  ministers  and 
servants  you  are,  is  the  Lord,  who  has  a  most  spacious  and  splendid  house,  that  is,  pos- 
sesses infinite  riches  and  power,  and  therefore,  in  that  house  will  amply  recompense  his 
servants  for  what  they  lose  here.  For  as  the  kings  of  this  world  receive  those  whose 
labour  and  counsels  they  make  use  of  into  their  magnificent  palaces,  and  there  supply 
them  with  a  commodious  and  honourable  habitation,  so  you  also  shall  hereafter  enter  into 
that  everlasting  abode  of  my  fether.    And  I  now  go  thither  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.M- 
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church  to  be  read  publicly)  "  0  Israel,  how  great  is  the  house  of 
God,  and  how  large  is  the  place  of  his  possession  ?  Great  and 
hath  no  end,  high  and  immeasurable."  Which  yet  we  understand 
not  of  an  absolute  infinity,  but  only  such  an  immense  vastnea 
as  far  transcends  vulgar  opinion  and  imagination. 

We  shall  add  but  one  thing  more,  that,  to  make  a 
judgment  of  the  ways  of  providence,  and  the  justice  thereof, 
to  the  economy  of  mankind,  we  must  look  both  forwards  and 
backwards,  or  besides  the  present,  not  only  upon  the  future,  but 
also  the  past  time.  Which  rule  is  likewise  thus  set  down  by 
Plotinus:*  OuS'  accivov  airoGXnrlov  rbv  X6yov9  oq  ov  wpoc  to 
yrapov  ck'dorore  ^al  fiXiTTttv,  aXXa  TTfJog  rag  irpoaStv  ircpu&Htt 
tcai  av  to  fiiXXov,  "  Neither  is  that  doctrine  of  the  ancients  to  be 
neglected,  that,  to  give  an  account  of  providence,  we  ought  to 
look  back  upon  former  periods,  as  well  as  forward  to  what  is 
future."  Indeed  he,  and  those  other  philosophers,  who  were  re- 
ligious, understood  this  so  as  to  conclude  a  pre-existent  state  of 
all  particular  souls,  wherein  they  were  first  created  by  God  pure, 
but  by  the  abuse  of  their  own  liberty  degenerated,  to  be  » 
necessary  hypothesis,  for  the  solving  that  phenomenon  of  the 
depraved  state  of  mankind  in  general  here  in  this  life.  And  not 
only  so,  but  they  endeavoured  in  like  manner  to  give  an  account 
also  of  those  different  conditions  of  particular  persons  as  to 
morality,  from  their  infancy,  and  their  other  different  fates  here, 
deriving  them  all,  Ik  rCtv  irpo&t&uontviov,  "  from  their  several 
demeanours  heretofore  in  a  pre-existent  state."  And  there  hove 
not  wanted  Christian  doctors,  who  have  complied  with  these 
philosophers  in  both.4  But  our  common  Christianity  only  agree* 
thus  far,  as  to  suppose  a  kind  of  imputative  pre-cxistenjee  m 
Adam,  in  whom  all  were  created  pure,  and  so  consequently 
involved  in  his  after  miscarriage,  to  solve  the  pravity  of  humaa 
nature ;  upon  which  account  we  are  all  said  to  be,  <f>voti  t&*» 
opyris,5  "  by  nature  children  of  wrath."    But  as  for  the  different 

In  some  other  passages,  let  it  be  observed  in  passing,  in  our  Saviour's  last  discourse'0 
his  disciples,  he  openly  alludes  to  this  practice  common  to  Eastern  kings  of  spPj1^ 
priating  poval,  or  abodes,  to  their  ministers  in  their  own  houses,  John  xii.  26.  *<** 
5 jtou  tifxl  lyu>,  tril  Kai  o  £id*ovoc  6  Ip&Q  itrraiy  "  and  where  I  am,  there  shall  al**1 
my  servant  be :"  and  a  little  after  the  words  which  we  have  here  attempted  tointerp**** 
John  xiv.  3.  UapaMj^o^iai  vftac  wpoc.  ifiavrSv  ivo  ftirov  tipl  ]yw  gal  i>fii«f  fr<* 
"  I  will  receive  you  unto  myself,  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also  ;"  which  1 e*1* 
aider  to  be  somewhat  confirmatory  of  our  exposition.  In  like'manncr,  the  jmstfg*  ° 
Baruch,  chap.  iii.  verse  24.  2.'>.  also  quoted  here  by  Dr.  Cudworth,  ouj»ht  by  no  m**1* 
to  be  understood  of  a  multitude  of  worlds  :  for  it"  is  manifest  from  what  follow*  &* 
the  poet  is  speaking  solely  of  the  world  which  we  now  inhabit. 

•  Page  264.     [Ennead.  3.  lib.  2.  cap.  13.] 

4  The  principal  ancient  Christian  fathers,  who  besides  Origen  approved  of  this  ^^T 
trine  of  the  existence  of  souls  before  bodies,  are  named  by  Pet.  Dan.  Huet  in  ■** 
Origeniana,  lib.  2.  qusest.  6.  sect.  10.  p.  97. 

•  Ephes.  ii.  3. 
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conditions  of  persons,  and  their  several  fates,  more  disadvan- 
tageous to  some  than  others,  this  indeed,  the  generality  of 
Christian  doctors  have  been  content  to  resolve  only  into  an  occult, 
but  just  providence.*  And  thus  does  Origen  himself  sometimes 
modestly  pass  it  over,  as  in  his  third  book  against  Celsusrf  IloXXoTc 
Kal  ra  rfjg  avarpo<prjg  TOtovrtog  ytyivrirai,  i>g  /irf?€  <f>avraa(av 
briTpairrjvai  rwv  Kpurrovwv  XaGeiv'  aXA'  at\  ical  Ik  irpwrrig  riXiidag 
ffrot  iv  waiSacolg  elvai  aKo\aoT(uv  avSptov,  rj  Stcnrorajv,  rj  iv  aXXy 
rivi  KwXvo{f(rg  ttjv  \pv\rjv  ava&Xintiv  KaicodaifJiovtq'  rag  81  irtpl 
roirwv  airiag  wavrvg  filv  tiKog  elvat,  iv  rolg  rrjg  irpovolag  Xoyoig" 
whrruv  8k  avrag  tig  avOpwwovg  oiic  tvx*pig9  "  It  happeneth  to 
many,  so  to  have  been  brought  up  from  their  very  childhood,  as 
that,  by  one  means  or  other,  they  could  have  no  opportunity  at 
all  of  thinking  of  the  better  things,  &c.  And  it  is  very 
probable,  that  there  are  causes  of  these  things  in  the  reasons  of 
providence,  though  they  do  not  easily  fall  under  human  notice." 

But  there  is  yet  a  third  atheistic  objection  against  providence 
behind,  That  "  it  is  impossible  any  one  Being  should  animadvert 
and  order  all  things  in  the  distant  places  of  the  world  at  once ; 
and,  were  this  possible,  yet  would  such  infinite  negotiosity  be 
very  uneasy  and  distractious  to  it,  and  altogether  inconsistent 
with  happiness.  Nor  would  a  being  irresistibly  powerful,  concern 
itself  in  the  good  or  welfare  of  any  thing  else,  it  standing  in 
need  of  nothing,  and  all  benevolence  and  good  will  arising  from 
indigency  and  imbecility.  Wherefore,  such  a  being  would 
wholly  be  taken  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  itself  and  its  own 
happiness,  utterly  regardless  of  all  other  things." 

To  which  the  reply  is,  first,  That  though  ourselves  and  all 
created  beings  have  but  a  finite  animadversion  and  narrow 
sphere  of  activity ;  yet  does  it  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  case 
must  be  the  same  with  the  Deity,  supposed  to  be  a  Being 
infinitely  perfect,  airupo^vvafiog,  °  that  hath  no  manner  of  defect, 
either  of  Knowledge  or  power  in  it.  But  this  is  a  mere  idolum 
specus,  "  an  idol  of  the  cave  or  den  f  men  measuring  the  Deity 
by  their  own  scantling  and  narrowness.  And  indeed,  were  there 
nothing  at  all  but  what  we  ourselves  could  fully  comprehend,  there 
could  be  no  God.  Were  the  sun  an  animal,  and  had  life  co-ex- 
tended with  its  rays  and  light,  it  would  see  and  perceive  every 
atom  of  matter  that  its  outstretched  beams  reached  to  and 
touched.  Now  all  created  beings  are  themselves,  in  some  sense, 
but  the  rays  of  the  Deity,  which  therefore  cannot  but  feel  and 
sensibly  perceive  all  these  its  own  effluxes  and  emanations.  Men 
themselves  can  order  and  manage  affairs  in  several  distant  places 
at  once,  without  any  disturbance;    and  we  have  innumerable 

*  Thus  Hierocles :  06*  iptXtlrat  6  &ya96c  vvv  ytv6fitvoc,  kcLv  *a\aiwv  firjvi- 
p&rmv  JfrfXciyrat  ffrtypara,  p.  157.  t  Page  134. 
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notions  of  things  in  our  own  mind,  that  lie  there  easily  together, 
without  crowding  one  another,  or  causing  any  distraction  to  na6 
Nevertheless,  the  minds  of  weak  mortals  may  here  be  some- 
what eased  and  helped  by  considering  what  hath  been  before 
suggested;   that  there  is  no  necessity  God  Almighty  should 
ivTovpytlv  Siravra,   "do  all  things  himself  immediately  mi 
drudgingly ;"  but  he  may  have  his  inferior  ministers  and  execu- 
tioners under  him,  to  discharge  him  of  that  supposed  encumber- 
ment     As  first  of  all,  an  artificial  plastic  nature,  which,  without 
knowledge  and  animal  consciousness,  disposes  the  matter  of  the 
universe  according  to  the  platform  or  idea  of  a  perfect  mind, 
and  forms  the  bodies  of  all  animals.     And  this  was  one  reason 
why  we  did  before  insist  so  much  upon  this  artificial,  regular, 
and  methodical  nature,  namely,  that  divine  providence  might 
neither  be  excluded  from  having  an  influence  upon  all  things  in 
this  lower  world,  as  resulting  only  from  the  fortuitous  motions 
of  senseless  matter,  unguided  by  any  mind ;  nor  yet  the  Deity 
be  supposed  to  do  every  thing  itself  immediately  and  miraculously, 
without  the  subservient  ministry  of  any  natural  causes,  which 
would  seem  to  us  mortals,  to  be  not  only  a  violent,  but  also  an 
operose,  cumbersome,  and  moliminous  business.7     And  thus  did 
Plato8  acknowledge  that  there  were,  e/u^povoc  ^vcrewc  alrlm  ale 
vwtiptTovaaig  xpqrai  6  Qe6c,  "  certain  causes  of  a  prudent,  that 
is,  artificial  and  orderly  nature,  which  God  makes  use  of  as  sub- 
servient to  himself  in  the  mundane  economy."     Besides  which, 
those  instincts  also  impressed  upon  animals,  and  which  they  are 
passive  to,  directing  them  to  act  for  ends  either  not  understood, 
or  not  attended  to  by  them,  in  order  to  their  own  good  and 
the  good  of  the  universe,  are  another  part  of  that  divine  fate 
which  inserted  into  things  themselves,  is  the  servant  and  execu- 

•  Socrates  philosophizes  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  in  Xenophon,  De  Dictis  et 
Factia  Socratis  Memorabil.  lib.  1.  p.  575.  where  he  admirably  defends  divine  providence 
and  religion  against  a  certain  Aristodemus :  Kara/ia$e  ore  gal  6  <t6c  vovc  Ivutv  to 
gov  arutfia  8ra»c.  flov\irai  iierax<ip('£(rai'  oletrSai  oflv  XP>)  ca*  r,Jv  '*  Karri  fpovqmv 
rd  rravra  3wmc  av  avry  t)lh  y  o$to*  T&toSai'  tal  /ji)  rb  abv  ukv  6/ifta  tvvaoSai 
Iwi  voXXd  a t alia  IZiKviXaSaL,  rbv  &  rov  Stov  tySaXtibv  aevvarov  tlvat  afia 
trdvra  op$v  }ii)U  ri)v  arjv  fUv  if't/xi})',  cat  w«pl  rr/c  IvS&ti  cai  w«pi  rfc  & 
Aiyvx-Ty  cat  Iv  SuccXi^  duvaaSai  fpovriZuv,  rt)v  8k  rov  Seov  $p6vq<nv  /ij) 
iKavrjv  tlval  apa  iravrwv  liriptXiiaSai,  "  Observe  that  thj  mind,  while  it  is  in  thy 
body,  governs  it  at  will.  Wherefore,  we  must  suppose  also  that  that  wisdom  which  is 
in  the  universe,  rules  all  things  in  such  a  way  as  seems  good  to  it ;  neither  must  it  be 
imagined  that  thy  eye  is  able  to  reach  to  a  distance  of  many  stadia,  and  that  the  eye  of 
God  is  unable  to  see  all  things  at  once,  or  that  thy  mind  can  meditate  upon  matters 
both  here,  and  in  Egypt  and  in  Sicily,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  God  cannot  at  one  and 
the  same  time  attend  to  and  overlook  all  things." 

7  I  have  already  explicitly  declared  my  own  opinion  upon  all  these  subjects  above, 
in  my  remarks  on  a  plastic  nature. 

•  This  passage  occurs  in  the  Timaeus,  sect.  36.  p.  256.  But  it  is  not  written  by 
Plato  in  the  same  words  as  those  here  quoted,  neither  does  it  relate  to  a  plastic  nature. 
See  the  remarks  above  on  the  Digression  concerning  a  plastic  nature,  sect.  6.  note  5. 
p.  227.  220. 
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tioner  of  providence.  Above  all  which*  there  are  yet  other 
knowing  and  understanding  ministers  of  the  Deity,  ae  its  eyes 
and  hands,  demoniac  or  angelic  beings,  appointed  to  preside  over 
mankind,  all  mundane  affairs,  and  the  tnings  of  nature ;  they 
having  their  several  distinct  offices  and  provinces  assigned 
them.  Of  which  also  Plato  thus:9  TotVoic  eifflv  op\<mtu 
wpaoTZTayfiivoi  i*a<rrGic.,  *Tc  to  afutepwrarov  ait  ira0!jc  ical  ir/>«J- 
£t tuQ.  w  There  are  certain  rulers  or  presidents  appointed  by  the 
supreme  God  who  governs  the  whole  world,  over  all  the  several 
things  and  parts  therein,  even  to  the  smallest -distribution  of 
them/'  All  which  inferior  causes  are  constantly  overlooked  and 
supervised  by  the  watchful  eye  of  God  Almighty  himself,  who 
mav  also  sometimes  extraordinarily  interpose. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  restrain  and  confine  divine  Providence 
to  a  few  greater  things  only,  as  some  do,  that  we  may  thereby 
ilt  the  ease  of  the  Deity,  and  its  freedom  from  distraction ; 
hut  may  and  ought  to  extend  it  to  all  things  whatsoever,  small  as 
well  as  great  And  indeed,  the  great  things  of  the  world  cannot 
well  be  ordered  neither,  without  some  regard  to  the  email  and 
little:10  Qv&t  yap  avtv  Gfmcpwv  roue  utyaXovg  $aaiv  oi  XtSoXoym 
AfOovc  eS  KiTafiat,  "  as  architects  affirm  that  great  stones  cannot 
be  well  placed  together  in  a  building  without  little."  Neither 
can  generals  of  armies,  nor  governor©  of  families,  nor  masters  of 
ships,  nor  mechanic  artificers,  discharge  their  several  functions, 
and  do  their  works  respectively  as  they  ought,  did  they  not  mind 
mi  mil  things  also j  as  well  the  great.  Mrj  rofirup  (eaith  the  fore- 
mentioned  philosopher,1)  rovvf  Qsltv  atittuaoplv  irorc  Svririov 
Sil/novpyiiv  ^ai>  A  or*  pov,  6i  ra  wpoiritmvTa  avTot^  *gya>  oaqtwtp 
uv  afittvovQ  wat,  rAmm  unoi£i<mpa  ical  TtXnoTipa  fitti  r*x*Tj  vpttcpi 
iioi  /iiyoAa  awepyaZovTat.  u  Let  us  not  therefore  make  God 
Almighty  inferior  to  mortal  opificers,  who,  by  one  and  the  some 
art,  can  order  small  things  as  well  as  great ;  and  so  suppose  him  to 
lie  supine  and  negligent*"  Nevertheless,  the  chief  concernment 
and  employment  of  divine  Providence  in  the  world  is  the 
economy  of  souls,  or  government  of  rational  beings,  which  is  by 
Plato  contracted  into  this  compendium;5  OuStv  aXXo  Ipyov  rtp 
irtTTfMry  AcrVfraf  irA*}v  piTar&ivat  tq  plv  Sfiuvvv  yivtifttvov  $Gq<; 
ug  lltXrtw  rivov  \ttpnv  2f  fie  tqv  \itpavat  &c.  tt  There  ie  no 
r  work  left  for  the  supremo  Governor  of  all  than  only  to 
translate  better  souls  into  better  places  and  conditions,  and 
wor#er  into  worser  f  or,  as  he  after  addeth,  to  dispose  of  every 
one  in  the  world  in  such  a  manner  as  might  best  render  vikwgqv 

"  De  Logibu»t  lib.  10,  p.  C71, 

*•  TJw  wortU  of  Plato,  ibid,  1%  071.  from  whom  tbo  moat  of  what  i*  here  brought 

.  .1  if  bflgfoweJ.     For  Plato  »  arguing  iigainnt  those  who  nuppoae  that  God  concerns 

If  about  great  things  only*  and  iii'gtectt  the  snmll. 
"   Ibid,  i-.  67 U  3  IM.  p.  87^ 
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aptrrjv,  ifTTwuiviiv  Si  Kcucfav,  "  virtue  victorious  and  trnnnphnt 
over  vice."  And  thus  may  the  slow  and  imperfect  wits  of  mortals 
be  satisfied,  that  Providence  to  the  Deity  is  no  moliminoa* 
laborious,  and  distractious  thing. 

But  that  there  is  no  higher  spring  of  life  in  rational  animak 
than  contracted  self-love,  and  that  aS  good  will  and  benevolence 
arises  only  from  indigency  and  imbecility,  and  that  no  befog 
whatsoever  is  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  any  other  thing,  but 
only  what  itself  stands  in  need  of;  and  lastly  therefore,  that 
what  is  irresistibly  powerful,  and  needs  nothing,  would  have  no 
manner  of  benevolence,  nor  concern  itself  in  the  good  and  wel- 
fare of  any  thing  whatsoever ;  this  is  but  another  idol  of  the 
Atheists'  den,  and  only  argues  their  bad  nature,  low-sunk  minds, 
and  gross  immorality.  And  the  same  is  to  be  said  also  of  that 
other  maxim  of  theirs  :3  That  what  is  perfectly  happy  would  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do,  but  only  enjoy  its  own  ease  and  quiet; 
whereas  there  is  nothing  more  troublesome  to  ourselves  than  this 
awpaZla,  "this  having  nothing  to  do;"  and  the  activity  of  the 
Deity,  or  a  perfect  Being,  is  altogether  as  easy  to  it  as  its  essence. 

The  atheistic  queries  come  next  to  be  answered ;  which,  being 
but  three,  are  naturally  to  be  disposed  in  this  order:  First,  "It 
there  were  a  God,  or  perfect  Being,  who  therefore  was  sufficiently 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  himself,  why  would  he  go  about  to 
make  a  world  ?  Secondly,  if  he  must  needs  make  a  world,  why 
did  he  not  make  it  sooner  ?  this  late  production  therefore  looking 
as  if  he  had  but  newly  awaked  out  of  a  long  sleep  throughout 
infinite  past  ages,  or  else  had  in  length  of  time  contracted  a 
satiety  of  his  solitude.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  What  tools  or  instru- 
ments ?  what  machines  or  engines  had  he  ?  Or  how  could  he 
move  the  matter  of  the  whole  world,  especially  if  incorporeal? 
because  then  he  would  run  through  all  things,  and  could  not  lay 
hold,  nor  fasten  upon  any  thing." 

To  the  first  therefore  we  say,  That  the  reason  why  God  made 
the  world,  was  from  his  own  overflowing  and  communicative 
goodness,  that  there  might  be  other  beings  also  happy  besides 
him,  and  enjoy  themselves.  Nor  does  this  at  all  clash  with 
God's  making  of  the  world  for  his  own  glory  and  honour ;  though 
Plotinus4  were  so  shy  of  that:  Tc^oTov,  ti>a  Tiptorai,  icat  fiera^t- 
p6vrwv  airb  t{ov  ayaXfiaToirotwv  rwv  ivravda,  "It  is  ridiculous 
«to  say,  that  God  made  the  world  that  he  might  be  honoured; 
this  being  to  transfer  the  affections  of  human  artificers  and 
statuaries  upon  him."     But  the  chief  reason  of  his  saying  so  was, 

8  In  the  Kvpiai  AoEai  of  Epicurus,  the  following,  as  is  well  known,  is  laid  down  at 
a  fundamental  principle:  "  That  which  is  happy  has  neither  any  employment  or 
business  of  its  own,  nor  causes  any  to  others."  See  Diog.  Laertius,  lib.  10.  segni  139. 
p.  661. 

*  Contra  Gnotticoa,  ennead.  2.  lib.  9.  cap.  4.  p.  202. 
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because  that  philosopher  conceived  the  woild  to  have  proceeded, 
not  so  much  from  the  will  of  the  Deity,  as  the  necessity  of  ita 
rifiture.  Though  this  be  true  also,  that  God  did  not  make  the 
world  merely  to  osteotrite  his  skill  and  power,  but  to  communicate 
his  gi  which  is  chiefly  and  properly  his  glory,  as  the  li^ht 

and  splendour  of  the  sun  is  the  glory  of  it.5    But  the   Atheist 

1  As  to  the  (question  here  touched  upon  by  Dr.  Cud  worth  :  "  Whether  or  n>  4 
can  tie  truly  said  tu  have  created  this  world  for  bin  own  glory  and   honour/'  hits  again 
been  mooted  among  theologians  and   philosophers  even  in  Ml  own  times,  it  D1 
worth  while  to  olfer  n  few  remarks  upon  it,  in  the  way  of  elucidation, 

I,  Almost  nil  the  Phitoruita  formerly  inculcated  that  God  mode  the  world  and  it*  in 
habitants  for  the  take  of  having  other  being*  to  whom  he  might  impart  his  own  goodness 
and  supreme  felicity.  This  opinion  they  had  derived  from  Plato  him*' At,  who,  dis- 
coursing in  his  Timacut,  sect,  I  4.  p,  237.  on  the  Deity's  motive  for  creating  the  world, 
thus  expresses  himself:  'Aytr  tiylk  oii$it£  irtpi  oi'livog  eheiwon  *y  •;.  i 
f&eVoc,  "  He  wa*good,  and  the  good  never  feels  envy  towards  any  one  !  tbeWfbfO  ho 
created  alt  things  like  unto  himself."     Plato  borrowed    this,  oi  well   u  IttOsI 

nf  concerning  the  creation,  fmra  Timcus  Locrus,  an  ancient  Pythagorean,  whose 
book,  Dr  Animn  Mundi,  p.  nJ,r».  ad  Tk  Gale,  my  readers  will  do  well  to  consult. 
There  is,  bowtYCT,  no  ineofui  repnncy  between  the  opinion  of  Plato  himself 

and  that  of  his  junior  disciples  on  this  subject,  although  they  make  use  of  ibo  same 
words.  For  Plato  supposed  the  Deity  to  Have  proceeded  vnluttteuHjf  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  disposition  of  matter,  heretofore  rude  and  unformed  ;  and  therefore,  could 
v  determine  that  he  was  Jed  hy  his  native  goodness  to  undertake  the 
of  the  universe.  But  his  later  disciples  held  the  world  to  have  existed  along 
*  h  God  from  all  eternity,  and  to  have  been  a  necessary  emanation  and  efflux  of  the 
ilia  nature  itself.  Wherefore,  wbsn  they  say  that  God  was  moved  by  his  goodness 
the  world,  they  mean  tjftjipry  that  he  communicated  his  goodness  to  others 
eternity.  Nor  was  this  doctrine  unpalatable  to  the  ancient  Christian  doctors, 
isMitylenieus^a  Christian  philosopher,  in  his  Dialogue,  DeUpificioMundi  contra 
PJatonicos,  p,  Ifiti,  says:  *H  o^nr  oUtf^ai  En  ou*  droiyjrn,  aA.Xi  /niin  tkyaSoTift;  tfjc 
t^fnovfyfac.  ttil   WOtkrtitQ    rouff   rci>    raiTCC    saSny^aviro,   *ai    ir^poTarit    mat 

oinav  that  Xiyevtoc  rqe  rw^  SX^f  mmrdoibjc,  wc  rbv  Tifmiov  vtwrtBtic  w$t 
pqvh  e,  r.  A,,  "Boat  thou  nol  know  IhRf  it  is  not  necessity,  but  his  go4hdne*»  alone 
that  first  original'  •  utinn  and   production  of  this  universe,  and  preside  - 

sad  mica  it j  and  hear,  if  thou  wilt,  v*.tir  Plato  himself  asserting  thin  to  he  ti, 
cause  of  the  con  struct  ion  of  all  things*  as  in  his  Tini&ue  he  thus  sneaks,  \e. 
also  Athenagoms,  De  Resurreetiono,  cop,  11,  p.  17-t,  where  he  discourse*  of  tin 
I  r  »  ule  men,  and  among  other  tilings,  p.  17fi\  aayst   EE^nXoy  #f*  ***& 

&jjpiitppyia£     Stbip&vjt&Vtltr     'AfAOO'l  HTA     mJ     tfo^inv    iwoitttftv   0    3ec>C    rbv 

>wov%  "  it  is  very  manliest  that  God  mude  man  according  to  first  and  m 
reason,  it  of  himself  and  hia  ow  n  in  the 

whole  workman-  -'me,  i  ontessiancs.  Jib,  IS.  cap,  2,  \c.   p,  1 7f>. 

torn.  I-  opp,  and  De  Ciritate  Dei,  lib,  1 1,  cap,  39.  p.  '2lU*  torn,  7, 

II.  But  hi  enursu  of  time  gradually  into  the  habit  of  say ing  ili;it 
rented  the  world  for  his  own  glory ;  which  doctrine,  if  rightly  understood  and 

explained,  has  neither  any  thing  offensive  in  it,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  nor  for 
siderable  lime  gave  any  offence.     It  was  only  in  the  hut  century  that  objection*  began 
ained  against  it^  and  in  the   present  one  it  has  been  openly  opposed  and 
Dr.  W.  King,  in  his  ingenious  work,  an  the  Origin  of  Evil,  cap,  I .  sect,  3, 
writes;  *'  I  know  'tis  commonly  snid  th;it  the  world  was  made  for  the  glory 
of  God  ;  bat  this  after  the  manner  of  ni-  lire  of  d >"'■ 

the  same  w»J  a»  «ngerT  Jove,  revenee,  eye*  and  hands.     When 
i  us  that  tin*  world  was  i  the  glory  of  God,  ltis 

power,  goodness  and  wisdom  Abine  fo  'b    in 

his  works  as  if  he  had  no  other  intent  in  making  Uietn   beside  the  Qtf  I  these 

res,  nor  could  they  have  aniwered  that  end  more  fully  if  they  had  been  designed 


I 
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demands,  What  hurt  "had  it  been  for  us  never  to  have  been 
made?"  and  the  answer  is  easy,  We  should  then  never  hm 
enjoyed  any  good,  or  been  capable  of  happiness ;  and*  had  there 

for  glory."  This  is  a  tolerably  fair  explication  of  the  common  and  received  opinion,  oni 
yet  it  does  not  exlwust  the  whole  sense  of  the  dogma  that  God  Drained  tail  world  fer  his 
own  glory- :  neither  does  Dr.  Cudworth*s  interpretation  leave  nothing  to  be  added.  Bat 
Mons.  Bayle,  who  was  mightily  fond  of  novel  subjects  and  doctnnea,  when  be  task 
upon  himself  to  digest,  correct,  and  illustrate  this  book  of  Kin*/*  and  the  opinio  ■ 
contained  in  it,  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  aesaflfng  the  leeched  tenets  of 
theologians,  and  contended  that  God  cannot  on  any  account  be  amid  to  have  bad  reami 
to  his  own  glory  in  the  fabrication  of  this  world  :  although,  he  subjoins,  if  the 
Scriptures  say  this,  we  ought  not  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason,  but  obey  rather  Ike 
divine  authority,  Response  aux  Questions  d'un  Provincial,  torn.  2.  cap.  74.  p.  71— W. 
He  argues  that  God  is  in  want  of  nothing  whatever,  neither  io  his  happiness  capable  *f 
being  increased  or  diminished  ;  but  that  He  that  undertakes  a  thing  for  the  sake  of  he 
own  glory,  desires  either  the  increase  or  preservation  of  his  felicity  and  glory:  that  Iks 
desire  of  glory  is  wicked  even  in  men,  and  therefore,  much  more  nnbeimaisg  tke 
supreme  Deity  :  consequently,  that  we  ought  to  abandon  this  doctrine  altogether,  tat 
we  offend  against  the  majesty  and  perfection  of  God.  And  aa  this  opinion  of  bos 
seemed  to  tend  to  the  establishment  of  God's  glory  amongst  men,  it  found  its  way  into 
the  minds  even  of  those  who  were  otherwise  no  great  admirers  of  the  rest  of  bis  pris- 
ciples.  The  theologians,  on  the  other  hand,  ceased  not  to  defend  tbe  received  doctrnw 
in  their  schools,  and  maintained  h  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  reason  no  lest  thai 
with  truth,  to  suppose  that  God  created  this  universe  for  the  sake  of  bio  owe  glory. 
But  yet,  in  doing  so  they  did  not  all  follow  the  same  course  aa  will  at  once  be  apparcat 
on  comparing  the  arguments  brought  forward  npon  this  subject  by  the  eminent  scbolsn, 
.  J.  Christoph.  Wolf,  Manicheeismus  ante  Manichoos,  sect.  3.  sect.  12.  p.  348.  && 
Christ.  Eberh.  Weismann,  Diss,  secunda  de  Providentia  Dei  circa  Malum,  sect  11 
p.  49.  and  Fr.  Simon  Locfler,  Explanatio  Parabola;  de  Operariis  in  Yinea,  sect  111. 
p.  '284.  1  shall  now  pass  over  what  has  already  been  observed  by  others,  and  confine 
myself  to  a  brief  exposition  of  my  own  opinion  on  this  question. 

III.  Those  who  assert  that  God  created  the  world  for  his  own  glory,  are  in  no  lack 
either  of  authority  or  arguments.  The  chief  authority,  as  others  have  already 
remarked,  is  supplied  to  them  by  St.  Paul,  who  Ephes.  i.  12.  14.  and  elsewhere  declare* 
that  men  were  long  ago  predestined  by  God  to  salvation,  cig  iicaivov  toZrjc  riff  gapcrec. 
avrov.  Why  may  it  not  be  said  also  in  imitation  of  this  saying :  that  the  world  was  made 
«(£  iicaivov  £6gnc  rov  Stov,  "  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  God  ?"  That  arguments  are 
not  wanting  to  those  who  speak  of  the  end  of  creation  in  this  manner,  will  immediately  be 
made  apparent,  by  pointing  out  the  force  and  meaning  which  the  Christian  fathers  attached 
to  their  own  words.  The  advocates  of  the  doctrine,  that  God  created  the  world  for  bis  own 
glory,  are  not  so  vain  and  foolish  as  to  imagine  that  the  Deity  is  actuated  by  the  mere 
love  of  praiae  and  glory,  and  that  such  was  the  motive  which  impelled  him  to  the  per- 
formance of  this  work.  Bayle  indeed  understood  this  to  be  their  meaning,  but  he  did 
so  in  opposition  to  all  wise  men,  into  whose  minds  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  entered. 
That  man  would  deserve  to  be  banished  for  ever  from  the  Christian  community  who 
could  entertain  so  abject  a  conception  of  God  as  to  suppose  him  to  be  capable  of 'doing 
anything  solely  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  host  of  encomiasts  and  admirers.  Most  of 
the  theologians,  on  the  contrary,  explain  the  dogma  in  question  in  these  words:  "God 
made  the  world  for  his  own  glory,  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  revealing  his  own  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  power."  See  Gerh.  Joh.  Vossius,  Theses  Theolog.  et  Hist  diss.  1.  de 
Creatione,  p.  1*2.  From  which  it  is  evident  that  the  word  glory  implies  those  perfections 
of  God  from  which  his  glory  arises,  and  consequently  that  in  this  proposition,  agreeably 
to  the  usage  of  all  languages,  the  effect  is  put  for  the  cause.  For  the  necessary  eflert 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  virtues,  is  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  supreme  Being. 
Those  therefore,  that  ore  unwilling  to  admit  this  precept,  ought  to  show  that  God  did 
not  create  the  universe  fur  the  sake  of  implanting  in  men's  minds  notions  of  his  own 
supreme  perfections,  and  not  to  raise  idle  disputes  about  the  word  glory  and  enter  into 
useless  squabbles  about  terms.  But  that  the  received  doctrine  of  theologians  respecting 
the  end  or  object  of  the  creation  of  this  world,  is  capable  of  a  sense  altogether  unobjec- 
tionable and  eminently  worthy  of  the  supreme  Being,  will  perhaps  be  more  clearly 
understood  from  what  we  are  now  about  to  offer. 
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ntionul  creatures  at  all  made,  it  must  have  been  either 
from  impotent  sterility  in  the  Deity,  or  eke  from  an  invidious, 
dw,  and  contracted  selfishness,  or   want  of  benignity,  and 


IV,  God  created  men  and  rational  beings  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  having  those  to 
whom  he  might  impart  the  treasure*  of  his  own  goodness,  mid  whom  he  might  read* 
happy  both  in  this  life  and  hereafter.  Bat  rational  beings,  as  it  would  require  little 
labour  to  show,  cannot  become  partakers  of  true  felicity  either  in  this  or  in  a  future 
life  unless  they  know  tndr  author  and  create rt  and  worship  and  reverence  him  in  such 
n  way  as  is  consistent  with  his  perfections.     Subjects  are  only  then  called  happy  when 

art  fully  cognisant  of  the  wisdom  and  glory  of  their  sovereign,  and  obey  ibi 
which  ha  Haa  wisely  and  justty  enacted  ;  so  neither  is  the  salvation  and  happiness  of 
mankind  complete*  till  they  both  see  the  perfections  of  God  and  are  led  by  them  to 
pay  him  reference  and  honour.  Wherefore,  when  God  designed  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind, he  necessarily  demanded  and  exacted  of  them  that  they  should  strive  to  know 
and  duly  worship  him  ;  consequently  he  is  rightly  and  truly  said  to  have  made  men 
s  own  glory,  that  is,  to  have  created  them  for  the  sake  of  receiving  their  worship 
and  homage.  For  from  hi*  exceeding  love  towards  them  he  cannot  but  will  them  to 
he  imbued  with  a  right  knowledge  of  himself  and  to  pay  to  him  due  worship  and 
Prom  which  results  the  true  salvation  of  mankind*  And  the  same  mny  be 
the  final  cmjort  of  the  creation.  God  formed  the  world  that  men 
I)  in  it  and  prepare  themselves  for  a  better  life  after  the  dissolution  of 
i  tut  with  nut  a  right  knowledge,  of  God  no  one  can  either  live  happily  here 
be  assured  of  lib  tutus v  felicity.  And  again,  no  one  can  truly  know  God  without 
time  praising  a  ml  honouring  him  in  mind,  word,  and  deed.  It  therefore 
ad  the  supreme  Being  so  to  frame  and  construct  the  world  that  its  inhabitants  on 
beholding  it  might  be  able  at  once  to  understand  the  majesty  and  perfections  of  the 
Creator:  by  doing  which  he  at  the  same  time  made  the  world  for  his  own  glory,  which 
is  tn separably  connected  with  a  knowledge  of  himself.  This  explication  is  admirably 
confirmed  by  St,  L'auL,  Rom.  i,  19.  &c.  God,  says  he*  made  known  his  perfections  to 
the  nations*  for,  ver,  20.  from  the  contcm  plat  ion  of  this  visible  world  his  ivpitfac  *&■* 
l7iio'rijc«  **  power  and  godhead,"  or  u  wisdom/*  as  I  tl jink  the  latter  word  ooght  to  be 
tendered,  could  be  clearly  understood  by  them.  This  knowledge,  he  immediately  sub- 
jofna»  ought  to  have  led  to  the  praise  and  glorification  of  God  :  hut  the  people  were 
unmindful  of  their  duty,  ver.  21.  icon  yv6vttc  titv  £*6v,  ©v*  wp  3«ov  fftSgaffav, 
it  fi'XApfaTaffav'  akX*  luaraiitfStpjay,  u  because  that  when  they  knew  God,  they 
glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful,  but  become  vain  in  their  imagina- 
tions." A  just  and  wise  king  who  perceives  it  to  be  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  com- 
monwealth that  his  subjects  should  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  himself  and  bis  affairs 
ought  to  do  the  utmost  in  bin  power  in  order  to  initil  this  opinion  into  their  minds. 
Id  like  manner,  it  behoved  the  Divine  Creator,  who  knew  the  salvation  of  men  to  fcw 
always  conjoined  with  his  own  glory,  so  to  frame  and  dispose  the  universe  th.it  his 
virtue  and  majesty  might  be  made  manifest  to  all.  He  desires  not  glory  amonc 
on  hi*  own  account,  nor  does  he  need  or  covet  our  praises  and  worship  j 
sake  of  our  salvation,  guided  solely  by  his  own  goodness  and  love,  he  so  rules  and 
HovL-mi  all  things  that  his  glory  cannot   but  be  <g  the  case, 

o  proposition*,  that  u  God  created  the  world  for  the  sake  of  communicating  the 
fruits  of  his  goodness  to  other*,"  and  that  'l  he  created   iL  for  his  own  glory/'  so  far 
being   repugnant,  are   in  perfect  accordance  with  and   jnntuolh  support 

id   in  creating  men  and  the  world  for  the  sake  of  hating  those  v  horn  he 
might  benefit,  at   the   same   time  established  his  own  glory;  and  io  dis 
manifesting  his  glory  in  the  world,  he  at  the  same  time  provided  for  the  salvation  of 
man);  i 

( hii  if  1  mistake  not  does  not  differ  much  from  the  view  adopted  by  J.  Le 
mation  of  the  present  passage  of  Dr.  Cud  worth,   Hi'Miotli.  ' 

y  and  properly  speaking,"  says  lie.  "God  created  other  tustun 
solely  that  he  might  net  agreeably  to  his  own  nan  it  moat  perf 

«ry  to   hi*  own  perfection*,  SO  neither  can  n»J  thm 
to  those  pcrfectto 
raM  acted  for  his  own  glory  HO*  to 
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communicative  goodness;  both  which  are  inconsistent  with  a 
perfect  Being.  But  the  argument  may  be  thus  retorted  upon 
these  Atheists :  What  hurt  would  it  be  for  us  to  cease  to  be,  or 
become  nothing?  And  why  then  are  these  Atheists,  as  well  ai 
others,  so  unwilling  to  die? 

But  then  in  the  next  place  they  urge ;  Why  was  not  the 
world  made  sooner,  since  this  goodness  ofGod  was  without  date, 
and  from  everlasting  ?  But  this  question  may  be  taken  in  two 
different  senses ;  either,  "  Why  was  not  the  world  from  eternity, 
as  God  and  his  goodness  are  eternal  T  or  else,  secondly,  "  If  the 
world  could  not  be  from  eternity,  yet,  notwithstanding,  why 
was  it  not  sooner,  but  so  lately  made  ?"  In  both  which  queries 
the  atomic  Atheists  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  system  of  the 
world  was  not  from  eternity,  but  had  a  beginning.  Now  we 
say,  that  the  reason  why  the  world  was  not  made  from  eternity, 
was  not  from  any  defect  of  goodness  in  the  divine  will,  bat 
because  there  is  an  absolute  impoesibility.in  the  thing  itself;  or 
because  the  necessity  and  incapacity  of  such  an  imperfect  being 
hindered.  For  we  must  confess  that,  for  our  parts,  we  are 
prone  to  believe,  that  could  the  world  have  been  from  eternity, 
it  should  certainly  have  been  so.*  6  And  just  thus  does  Philo- 
ponus,  in  his  confutation  of  Proclus'  arguments  for  the  world's 
eternity,  declare  himself,  and  no  otherwise:  Ka\  ypuc  apa  p$ 

understood  as  though  the  acquisition  of  the  praise  and  admiration  of  created  things 
were  his  primary  motive  :  for  this  is  what  they  call  the  glory  of  God  among  men :  but 
the  meaning  of  scripture  is,  that  when  he  has  his  own  end  in  view,  or  which  is  the 
same  thing,  acts  Agreeably  to  his  own  perfections,  he  necessarily  gains  the  praise  and 
admiration  of  all  intelligent  beings  that  make  a  right  use  of  their  reason.  Moreover, 
God  exacts  from  men  his  own  glorification  and  praise  as  a  necessary  duty :  not  at 
though  he  needed  their  praises  or  his  happiness  could  be  increased  by  the  praises  of 
other*,  but  in  order  that  men  may  do  what  the  reason  he  has  endowed  them  with 
requires,  and  by  that  means  be  made  happy  themselves.  For,  as  might  easily  be 
proved  if  necessary,  no  man  or  community  of  men  can  attain  to  true  felicity  unless 
they  render  to  God  the  honours  that  are  due  to  him.  Consequently,  to  act  for  his  own 
glory  and  to  act  in  order  that  others  may  become  partakers  of  the  divine  goodness,  are 
two  ends,  which  are  not  at  all  in  contradiction  with  each  other."  Those  who  think  fit 
to  censure  the  doctrines  of  theologians  ought  first  of  all  to  inquire  into  their  meaning, 
and  to  accustom  themselves  to  their  phraseology.  But  now-a-days  none  are  more 
bold  and  violent  in  their  attacks  upon  received  opinions  than  those  who  are  ignorant 
even  of  ihe  true  signification  of  the  words  which  we  employ. 

•  Page  4.     [Edit  Trincavell  ] 

•  The  learned  Doctor,  I  conceive,  does  not  express  his  opinion  sufficiently  clearlj : 
I  shall  therefore  give  a  brief  explication  of  it.  He  seems  to  roe  to  reason  thus : 
'*  Whatever  is  eternal  and  without  beginning  must  at  the  same  time  be  most  perfect. 
For  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  cause  why  that  which  existed  from  all  eternity 
should  not  purtukc  of  all  perfections.  That  which  is  most  perfect,  must  necessarilv  be 
without  bounds,  and  in  every  respect  infinite.  For  whatever  is  circumscribed  within 
certain  bounds  is  confined  by  a  greater  and  more  powerful  cause,  and  is  not  absolutely 
perfect.  But  the  world  cannot  he  infinite,  its  very  nature  being  against  such  a  suppo- 
sition :  for  no  magnitude  can  become  so  great  as  not  to  admit  of  something  being 
added  to  it.  Therefore  neither  can  the  world  be  eternal  For  if  it  were  eternal  it 
would  also  be  infinite,  which  is  repugnant  to  its  nature,  and  at  the  tame  time  most 
perfect,  which  is  manifestly  fidse." 
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tlvai  rbv  k6<tuov  at&ov  {nrori^ifitvoty  ovrt  rb  tlvai  rbv  Otbv  atl 
ayaSbv  a^cu/oov/ucSa,  ovrt  aadivtiav  rtjc  BrifiiovpyiKJiq  avrov 
Kariiyopovfiev  BvvajjLtwg'  aWa  fxrj  SvvaaSai  atl  tlvai  rbv  tcvofiov 
Bi  avrriv  rrjv  rov  yivofilvov  <pv<riv  vTror&tfi&a,  "  Ourselves  also 
supposing  the  world  not  to  have  been  eternal,  do  neither  ascribe 
this  to  any  defect  either  of  goodness  or  of  power  in  the  Deity, 
but  only  to  the  impossibility  of  the  thing  itself."  Where,  in 
the  following  words,  he  gives  a  twofold  account  of  this  impossi- 
bility of  the  world's  eternity :  "Ori  re  rb  awtipov  tear  ivipytiav 
iwoorrivai,  rj  Btt^tr^rov  tlvai,  aSvvarov  Ijv  icai  on  avvatSiov 
tlvai  Ty  noiovvTi  rb  yivoptvov  <f>ioiv  ouk  ?\€i,  "  First,  because 
there  can  be  nothing  actually  infinite,  and  yet  run  through,  as 
all  the  past  duration  of  the  world  hath  been ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause that  which  is  made,  or  brought  into  being  by  another,  as 
a  distinct  thing  from  it,  cannot  be  co-eternal  with  its  maker." 
Where  it  is  probable  that  Philoponus,  being  a  Christian,  de- 
signed not  to  oppose  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
but  only  to  assert  that  nothing,  which  was  properly  made,  or 
created  by  God,  and  nothing,  which  was  not  itself  God,  could 
be  from  eternity,  or  without  beginning.  And  now  we  see,  how 
those  atheistic  exceptions  against  the  novity  of  the  divine  crea- 
tion, as  if  God  must  therefore  either  have  slept  from  eternity,  or 
else  have  at  length  contracted  a  satiety  of  nis  former  solitude, 
and  the  like,  do  of  themselves  quite  vanish  into  nothing.  But 
then,  as  to  the  second  sense  of  the  question,  "  Why  the  world, 
though  it  could  not  possibly  be  from  eternity,  yet  was  no  sooner, 
but  so  lately  made  ?  Wc  say,  that  this  is  an  absurd  question ; 
both  because  time  was  made  together  with  the  world,  and  there 
was  no  "  sooner"  or  "  later"  before  time;  and  also  because  what- 
soever had  a  beginning,  must  of  necessity  be  once  but  a  day  old. 
Wherefore  the  world  could  not  possibly  have  been  so  made  by 
God  in  time,  as  not  to  be  once  but  five  or  six  thousand  years 
old,  and  no  more ;  as  now  it  is.7 

*  Thil  answer  is  based  upon  the  doctrine,  which  has  already  been  defended  by  the 
learned  Doctor  and  supported  also  by  ourselves,  that  eternity  is  devoid  of  all  succes- 
sion, and  fixed,  stable  and  immoveable.  Most  assuredly,  if  an  atheist  were  to  admit 
this  to  be  the  nature  of  eternity  and  yet  should  go  on  and  ask,  why  God  did  not  make 
the  world  sooner,  he  would  manifestly  betray  his  own  ignorance  and  show  that  he  did 
not  rightly  comprehend  the  dogma  we  are  speaking  of.  For  since  there  is  no  order  of 
time  in  eternity,  it  in  silly  and  foolish  to  inquire  why  the  universe  was  not  constructed 
at  one  time  rather  than  another.  For  he  that  asks  for  such  an  explanation,  projwrly 
•peaking,  is  desimut  of  being  told  the  reason,  why  time  was  not  before  it  was  :  which 
M  evidently  absurd  and  ridiculous.  This  question  has  been  answered  in  nearly  the 
game  way  in  our  own  times  by  the  illustrious  G.  Wil.  Leibnitz,  in  his  Kesponsions 
to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Kecucil  dc  Divcrses  Pieces  sur  la  Philosophic*,  par  Lcibnitr, 
Clark,  Newton,  torn.  1.  p.  115.  But  since,  as  wc  have  shown  above,  there  are  many 
friends  as  well  as  enemies  of  God  who  do  not  approve  of  this  doctrine  of  eternity, 
although  in  my  opinion  it  is  most  true,  and  moreover  since  none  of  us  is  so  constituted 
£a  mind  that  be  can  divest  the  notion  of  eternity  of  ail  succession,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
aat  a  few  will  regard  this  answer  at  not  removing  the  whole  of  the  difficulty.    The 
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And  as  fur  the  third  and  last  query ;  "  How  God  oould  move 
and  command  the  matter  of  the  whole  world,  especially  if  inoar- 

Sreal?"  we  reply;  first,  that  all  other  things  being  derived 
>m  God,  as  their  only  fountain  and  original,  and  eseentnlljr 
depending  on  him,  who,  by  his  absolute  power  also,  could  anni- 
hilate whatsoever  he  created;  he  must  needs  have  a  demotic 
power  over  all ;  and  every  thing  whatsoever  be  naturally  subject 
and  obsequious  to  him.  And  since  no  body  can  possibly  move 
itself,  that,  which  first  moved  matter  must  of  necessity  be  incor- 
poreal ;  nor  could  it  move  it  by  local  motion,  as  one  body  moves 
another,  or  as  engines  and  machines  move  by  trusion  or  notion, 
they  being  before  moved,  but  must  do  it  by  another  land  of 

weakness  of  the  generality  of  men  is  surprising,  when  things  removed  from  the  testa 
are  treated  of:  and  therefore  popular  answers  are  oftentimes  held  by  them  in  higher 
estimation  than  philosophic  reasons,  however  sound  and  well-founded.  Hence  J.  Le 
Gere,  who  disapproved  of  this  doctrine  of  an  eternity  without  succession,  which  isi 
repudiated  by  the  founders  of  the  Arminian  sect,  struck  out  another  method  of  sobn* 
this  question,  Diblioth.  Cboisie,  torn.  9.  p.  72.  etc  He  supposes  it  may  be  saaasel 
in  (his  controversy  that  innumerable  worlds  already  existed  before  this  world :  at  leMt 
that  no  atheist  can  show  the  contrary :  and  that  this  being  assumed,  the  mind  wiD  bt 
overwhelmed  as  it  were  with  the  notion  of  infinity,  and  will  cease  to  inquire  the  cave, 
why  God  did  not  create  this  world  sooner.  To  myself,  however,  this  reason  dees  not 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  solid  or  adapted  to  meet  all  the  atheistic  exception*  I 
should  therefore  hold  it  to  be  the  best  course  to  return  this  simple  answer  to  any  man 
who  raises  a  controversy  upon  this  subject,  that  this  question  is  wholly  absurd  sod 
altogether  unworthy  the  character  of  a  wise  man,  such  as  the  atheist  always  wishes  to 
be  considered.  For  it  is  either  certain  that  this  world  was  created  by  God,  or  uncer- 
tain, or  positively  false.  Whichever  of  these  three  the  atheist  chooses  to  adopt,  be 
may  in  a  few  words  be  convicted  of  folly.  If  he  maintains  the  falsehood  of  our  doc- 
trine, that  the  world  was  created  by  God,  he  ought  to  prove  his  opinion  by  reason  and 
argument;  since  it  is  foolish  and  ridiculous  for  him  to  contend  with  others  about  the 
causes  of  a  thing,  which  he  himself  holds  to  be  false.  If  he  supposes  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  be  uncertain,  it  will  be  proper  that  we  dispute  about  the  thing  itself 
before  we  come  to  its  causes.  For  what  man  is  so  insane  as  to  inquire  into  the  virtues 
of  a  thing,  and  to  ask  why  it  is  endowed  with  these  instead  of  other  properties,  before 
he  knows  whether  this  thing  really  exists  or  is  fictitious  and  imaginary.  Fancy  to 
yourself  a  man  propounding  certain  subtle  questions  respecting  the  nature  of  demons, 
and  inquiring  for  example  why  they  are  devoid  of  all  body,  who  confesses  notwith- 
standing that  he  does  not  know  whether  demons  exist.  Will  such  a  man  appear  to 
obey  reason  or  to  be  merely  trifling.  But  if  a  disputant  of  the  kind  entertains  no 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  the  world  and  yet  is  anxious  to  know  why  God  did 
not  undertake  this  work  sooner,  I  should  pity  him  for  his  want  of  sagacity.  For,  for  a 
man  indeed  to  acknowledge  a  God,  that  is  an  infinitely  wise  Being,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  suppose  that  he  himself,  a  mere  weak  mortal,  is  capable  of  investigating  the 
causes  why  infinite  wisdom  did  not  make  the  world  either  sooner  or  later,  is  certainly  a 
symptom  of  no  very  refined  or  intelligent  mind.  Every  body  must  be  aware  that  this 
is  one  of  those  things  that  no  mortal  ever  could  know  without  an  especial  divine  reve- 
lation. But  God  is  silent  and  vouchsafes  not  to  make  us  privy  to  his  counsels  in  tha 
matter.  Why  therefore  are  we  not  content  to  know  that  the  whole  visible  world  is  the 
work  of  divine  power  ;  and  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  other  matters,  probably 
above  our  comprehension,  till  it  shall  please  God  to  dispel  the  darkness  which  here 
besets  our  minds  ?  The  words  of  St.  Augustine  in  which  he  represses  such  impor- 
tunate querists  seem  to  me  to  be  apt  and  pertinent,  De  Diversis  Quaestionibus,  torn.  6. 
opp.  p.  fi.  quasst.  28.  ••  He  who  asks  why  God-  willed  to  create  the  world,  asks  the 
cause  of  the  will  of  God.  But  every  cause  is  efficient.  And  every  thing  which  en«t* 
is  greater  than  that  which  is  effected.  But  nothing  is  greater  than  the  will  of  God. 
Therefore  its  cause  ought  not  to  be  inquired  after." 
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action,  such  as  is  not  local  motion,  nor  heterokinesy,  but  auto* 
kinesy ;  that  is,  by  cogitation.  Wherefore,  that  conceit  of  the 
Atheists,  that  an  incorporeal  Deity  could  not  possibly  move  the 
matter  of  the  world,  because  it  would  run  through  it,  and  could 
not  fasten  or  lay  hold  thereupon,  is  absurd,  because  this  moves 
matter  not  mechanically,  but  vitally,  and  by  cogitation  only. 
And  that  a  cogitative  being,  as  such,  hath  a  natural  impcriuin 
over  matter,  and  power  of  moving  it,  without  any  engines  or 
machines,  is  unquestionably  certain,  even  from  our  own  souls ; 
which  move  our  bodies,  and  command  them  every  way,  merely 
by  will  and  thought.  And  a  perfect  mind,  presiding  over  the 
matter  of  the  whole  world,  could  much  more  irresistibly,  and 
with  infinitely  more  ease,  move  the  whole  corporeal  universe, 
merely  by  will  and  cogitation,  tlian  we  can  our  bodies.8 

The  last  head  of  atheistic  argumentation  is  from  interest. 
And  first,  the  Atheists  would  persuade,  that  it  is  the  "  interest 
of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  every  j)articular  person,  that  there 
should  be  no  God,  that  is,  no  Being  infinitely  powerful,  that 
hath  no  law,  but  its  own  will ;  and  therefore  may  punish  whom 
be  pleases  eternally  after  death." 

To  which  our  first  reply  is,  that  if  there  be  a  God,  and  souls 
be  immortal,  then  is  it  not  any  man's  thinking  otherwise  that 
will  alter  the  case,  nor  afford  the  Atheists  any  relief  against 
those  two  imagined  evils  of  theirs.  For  things  are  sullen,  and 
will  be  as  they  are,  whatever  we  think  them,  or  wish  them  to 
be ;  and  men  will  at  last  discover  their  error,  when  perhaps  it 
may  be  too  late.     Wishing  is  no  proving;  and  therefore  this 

0  AH  this  gocf  to  show  that  the  thing  itself  cannot  be  called  in  question  by  any 

ible  man,  but  that  the  way  and  manner  of  it  surpass  all  mortal  comprehension 

capacity.    And  such  is  really  the  case.    Though  we  tax  our  intellect  to  the 

oat  in  order  to  comprehend  how  God  educed  matter  out  of  nothing,  still  we  shall 

always  find  that  we  are  mentally  unequal  to  the  task.    As  is  beautifully  and  excel  - 

lastly  observed  by  our  worthy  author :  God  excites  matter  and  impels  and  leads  it 

when  he  pleases  by  thought  alone,  just  as  our  mind  bends  and  excites  the  body  at  its 

will  and  pleasure.     But  if  we  go  on  and  inquire  in  what  way  this  is  done,  or  what  is 

the  bond  of  connexion  between  thought  and  matter,  so  that  one  can  more  the  other, 

thea  human  knowledge  and  experience  entirely  fail  us.     The  ancient  philosophers  who 

ted  the  simultaneous  existence  of  God  and  matter  from  all  eternity  were  able  to 

r  into  some  sort  of  explanation  of  this.     For  not  to  s]>cuk  of  those  who  dreamt 

t  a  certain  undefined  connexion  between  God  and  eternal  matter,  an  opinion 

whieh  many  entertained,  most  of  them  supposed  God  to  be  light  or  a  nature  rcscm- 

Mag  the  brightest  and   purest  light     Therefore  us  the  sun  excites  the  necessary 

i  in  matter  by  its  rays :  so  the  Deity,  they  could  say,  hy  his  incomparable 

ur  and  divine  light,  far  more  subtle  and  efficacious  than  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

1  the  inertness  of  matter  and  reduced  it  into  a  certain  form.     Although  this 

js  not  one  that  could  entirely  satisfy  those  who  look  deeper  into  things  than 

tfhws;  still  it  was  accommodated  to  the  entity  of  most  men.     Hut  to  us  who  rightly 

fcU  God  to  be  altogether  devoid  of  body  and  to  have  produced  matter  out  of  nothing. 

atarilsr  course  is  not  open.     Let  us  therefore  confess,  that  the  manner  in  which  God 

•**ass,  compels,  and  moves  matter,  will  be  unknown  and  incomprehensible  to  us,  mi 

!**|  ss  we  shall  be  ignorant  of  the  way  in  which  the  infinite  |>ower  of  the  Deity  called 

"    \  cxkrtence  things  which  did  not  exist  before. 
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atheistic  argument  from  interest  is  no  argument  at  all  again* 
the  existence  of  a  God,  it  being  nothing  bat  the  ignorant  wish 
and  vain  desire  of  besotted  Atheists. 

In  the  next  place,  this  wish  of  Atheists  is  altogether  founded 
upon  a  mistaken  notion  of  God  Almighty  too,  that  he  is  nothing 
but  arbitrary  will  omnipotent;  which  indeed  is  not  the  most 
desirable  thing.  But  as  it  hath  been  often  declared,  the  will  of 
God  is  the  will  of  goodness,  justice,  and  wisdom  itself  omnipo- 
tent. His  will  is  not  mere  will,  such  as  hath  no  other  reason 
besides  itself;  but  it  is  law,  equity,  and  chancery;  it  is  the  ri 
Siov,  or  "  Ought  itself,"  decreeing,  willing,  and  acting.  Neither 
does  God  punish  any,  out  of  a  delight  in  punishment,  or  in  the 
evil  and  suffering  of  the  persons  punished ;  but  to  those  who  ire 
not  avtaroi,  "altogether  incurable,"  &kij  iarptfa,  "his  punish- 
ment is  physic,"  in  order  to  their  recovery  and  amendment;  so 
that  the  source  and  fountain  thereof  is  goodness  to  the  persona 
themselves  punished.  But  to  such  as  are  incurable,  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  them  is  intended  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
So  that  this  attribute  of  justice  in  God  doth  not  at  all  clash  with 
the  attribute  of  goodness,  it  being  but  a  branch  thereof,  or  par- 
ticular modification  of  the  same.  Goodness  and  justice  in  God 
are  always  complicated  together;  neither  his  goodness  being 
fondness,  nor  his  justice  cruelty ;  but  he  being  both  good  in 
punishing,  and  just  in  rewarding  and  dispensing  benefits. 
Wherefore,  it  can  be  the  interest  of  none,  that  there  should  be 
no  God  nor  immortality,  unless  perhaps  of  such  desperately  and 
incurably  wicked  persons  who,  abandoning  their  true  interest  of 
being  good,  have  thereupon  no  other  interest  now  left  them, 
than  not  to  be,  or  become  nothing. 

To  be  without  a  God  is  to  be  without  hope  in  the  world ;  for 
Atheists  can  have  neither  faith  nor  hope  in  senseless  matter,  and 
the  fortuitous  motions  thereof.  And  though  an  understanding 
being  have  never  so  much  enjoyment  of  itself  for*  the  present, 
yet  could  it  not  possibly  be  happy  without  immortality,  and  se- 
curity of  the  future  continuance  thereof.  But  the  Atheists  con- 
clude, that  there  is  nothing  immortal,  and  that  all  life  perishes 
and  vanishes  into  nothing;  and  consequently  also,  that  cJ&m- 
fiovia  avvnaptcrov,  happiness  is  a  thing  that  hath  no  existence  in 
nature,  a  mere  figment  and  chimera,  or  idle  wish  and  vain  dream 
of  mortals.  Wherefore  it  cannot  be  the  interest  of  mankind, 
that  this  hypothesis  should  be  true,  which  thus  plainly  cuts  off 
all  hope  from  men,  and  leaves  them  in  an  utter  impossibility  of 
being  ever  happy. 

God  is  such  a  being,  as  if  he  could  be  supposed  not  to  be, 
there  is  nothing,  which  any,  who  are  not  desperately  engaged  in 
wickedness,  no  not  Atheists  themselves,  could  possibly  more 
wish  for  or  desire.     To  believe  a  God,  is  to  believe  the  existence 
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of  all  possible  good  and  perfection  in  the  universe ;  it  is  to 
believe,  that  things  are  as  they  should  be,  and  that  the  world  is 
so  well  framed  and  governed,  as  that  the  whole  system  thereof 
could  not  possibly  have  been  better.  For  peccability  arises  from 
the  necessity  of  imperfect  free-willed  beings,  left  to  themselves, 
and  therefore  could  not  by  omnipotence  itself  have  been  ex- 
cluded ;  and  though  sin  actual  might  perhaps  have  been  kept 
out  by  force  and  violence,  vet,  all  things  computed,  it  was 
doubtless  most  for  the  good  of  the  whole  that  it  should  not  be 
thus  forcibly  hindered.  There  is  nothing  which  cannot  be 
hoped  for,  by  a  good  man,  from  the  Deity ;  whatsoever  happi- 
ness his  being  is  capable  of,  "  and  such  things,  as  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  can  now  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive."  Infinite  hopes  lie  before  us,  from  the  existence  of  a 
Being  infinitely  good  and  powerful,  and  our  own  souls*  immor- 
tality ;  and  nothing  can  hinder  or  obstruct  these  hopes,  but  our 
own  wickedness  of  life.  To  believe  a  God,  and  do  well,  are  two 
the  most  hopeful,  cheerful,  and  comfortable  things  that  possibly 
can  be.     And  to  this  purpose  is  that  of  Linus,9 

"EXflrcffdat  XP»)  icavr\  i-Ktl  ovk  ktrr   obUv  'AcXuroy 
'Pf&a  ic&vTa  Qitf  reXitrai,  ical  avfiwrov  ovSkv. 

Wherefore,  as  for  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  whose  encomiums 
the  Atheists  here  so  loudly  sing  forth,  we  say,  that  however  they 
have  made  so  great  a  noise  in  the  world,  and  have  been  so  much 
cried  up  of  late,  yet  were  they  really  no  better  than  a  couple  of 
infatuated  sophists,  or  witty  fools,  and  debauchers  of  mankind. 

And  now  come  we  to  the  last  atheistic  argumentation,  wherein 
they  endeavour  to  recommend  their  doctrine  to  civil  sovereigns, 
and  to  persuade  them,  that  theism  or  religion  is  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  their  interest ;  their  reasons  for  which  are  these  three 
following.  First,  because  the  civil  sovereign  reigns  only  in  fear ; 
and  therefore,  if  there  be  any  power  and  fear  greater  than  the 
power  and  fear  of  the  Leviathan,  civil  authority  can  signify 
little.  Secondly,  because  sovereignty  is  in  its  own  nature  abso- 
lutely indivisible,  and  must  be  either  infinite,  or  none  at  all ;  so 
that  divine  laws  (natural  and  revealed)  superior  to  it,  circum- 
scribing it,  would  consequently  destroy  it.  Wherefore  religion 
and  theism  must  of  necessity  be  displaced,  and  removed  out  of 
the  way,  to  make  room  for  the  Leviathan  to  roll  and  tumble  in. 

•  These  verses  are  found  in  Jamblichus,  De  Vita  Pythagorae,  cap.  27.  p.  117.  118. 
who  tells  us  that  they  are  the  commencement  of  a  heroic  poem  ascribed  by  the  Pytha- 
goreans to  Linus,  but  of  which  he  considers  it  to  be  more  probable  that  the  Pythagoreans 
themselves  were  the  authors.  In  the  ancient  edition  of  Jamblichus,  published  by 
Jo.  Arcerius,  the  reading  of  these  verses  was  very  corrupt  and  mutilated.  Hut  they 
are  here  exhibited  in  a  corrected  form  by  Dr.  Cud  worth,  whose  emendation  has  been 
adopted  by  J.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Graec.  lib.  1.  cap.  14.  p.  97.  98.  and  by  the 
recent  editor  L.  Kuster. 
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Thirdly  and  lastly,  private  judgment  of  good  and  evil,  just  and 
unjust,  is  also  contradictious  to  the  very  being  of  a  body  politic; 
which  is  one  artificial  man,  made  up  of  many  natural  men  united 
'  under  one  head,  having  one  common  reason,  judgment  and  will, 
ruling  over  the  whole  But  conscience,  which  religion  intro- 
duced!, is  private  judgment  of  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust, 
and  therefore  altogether  inconsistent  with  true  politics ;  that  can 
admit  of  no  private  consciences,  but  only  one  public  conscience 
of  the  law.10 

In  way  of  answer  to  the  first  of  which,  we  must  here  briefly 
unravel  the  atheistic  ethics  and  politics.  The  foundation  whereof 
is  first  laid  in  the  villanizing  of  human  nature ;  as  that,  which 
has  not  so  much  as  any  the  least  seeds,  either  of  politicalness 
or  ethicalncss  at  all  in  it ;  nothing  of  equity  and  philanthropy 
(there  being  no  other  charity  or  benevolence  any  where,  according 
to  them,  save  what  rcsulteth  from  fear,  imbecility,  and  indigency); 
nothing  of  public  and  common  concern,  but  all  private  and 
selfish ;  appetite  and  utility,  or  the  desires  of  sensual  pleasure, 
and  honour,  dominion,  and  precellency  before  others,  being  the 
only  measures  of  good  in  nature.  So  that  there  can  be  nothing 
naturally  just  or  unjust,  nothing  in  itself  sinful  or  unlawful, 
but  every  man  by  nature  hath  jus  ad  omnia,  u  a  right  to  every 
thing,"  whatsoever  his  appetite  inclineth  him  unto,  or  himself 
judgeth  profitable ;  even  to  other  men's  bodies  and  lives.  Si 
occidcre  cupis,  jus  habes,  "  if  thou  desirest  to  kill,  thou  hast 
then  naturally  a  right  thereunto ;"  that  is,  a  liberty  to  kill  with- 
out any  sin  or  injustice.  For  jus  and  lex,  or  justitia,  "  right" 
and  "  law,"  or  u  justice,"  in  the  language  of  these  atheistic  poli- 
ticians, are  directly  contrary  to  one  another ;  their  right  being  a 
belluine  liberty,  not  made,  or  left  by  justice,  but  such  as  is 
founded  in  a  supposition  of  its  absolute  non-existence.  Should 
therefore  a  son  not  only  murder  his  own  parents,  who  had  ten- 
derly brought  him  up,  but  also  exquisitely  torture  them,  taking 
pleasure  in  beholding  their  rueful  looks,  and  hearing  their 
lamentable  shrieks  and  outcries,  there  would  be  nothing  of  sin  or 
injustice  at  all  in  this,  nor  in  any  thing  else ;  because  justice  is 
no  nature,  but  a  mere  factitious  and  artificial  thing,  made  only 
by  men  and  civil  laws.  And,  according  to  these  men's  appre- 
hensions, nature  has  been  very  kind  and  indulgent  to  mankind 
herein,  that  it  hath  thus  brought  us  into  the  world,  without  any 
fetters  or  shackles  upon  us,  free  from  all  duty  and  obligation, 
justice  and  morality,  these  being  to  them  nothing  but  restraints 
and  hindrances  of  true  liberty.  From  all  which  it  follows,  that 
nature  absolutely  dissociates  and  segregates  men  from  one 
another,  by  reason  of  the  inconsistency  of  those  appetites  of 

10  Compare  our  remarks  above  on  chap.  %  sect.  21.  p.  13U. 
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irs, 


that 


arc 


itly,    that 


all  carried  out  only  to  private  good,  and  conse- 
every   man   is,  by  nature,  in  a  state  of  war  and 


q  neatly, 

ht  futility  against  every  man. 

In  the  next  place,  therefore,  these  atheistic  politicians  further 
add,  that  though  this  their  state  of  nature,  which  is  a  liberty 


all  justice  and  obligation,  and  a  lawless,  loose,  or  bell  oh  ie 
right  to  every  thing,  be  in  itself  absolutely  the  best ;  yet  never- 
theless men's  imbecility,  and  the  equality  of  their 
strengths,  and  inconsistency  of  their  appetites,  it  proves  by  acci- 
dent the  worst;  this  war  with   every  une  making  mens  right  or 


liberty  to  every  thing  indeed  a  right  or  liberty  to  nothing;  they 
having  no  security  ot  their  lives,  much  less  of  tiie  comfortable 


vment  of  them.  For  as  it  is  not  possible  that  all  men 
should  have  dominion  (which  were  indeed  the  most  desirable 
Dg,  according  to  these  principles  )*  so  the  generality  must 
needs  be  sensible  of  more  evil  in  such  a  state  of  liberty  with  an 
universal  war  against  all,  than  of  good,  Wherefore,  when  men 
iiuil  been  I  good  while  hewing,  and  slashing,  and  juatling  against 

mother,  they  became  at   length  all  weary  hereof,  and 
ccived  it  necessary  by  art  to  help  the  defect  of  their  own   j. 
here,  and  to  choose  a  lesser  evil,  for  the  avoiding  of  a  gn. 
that  is,  to  make  a   voluntary  abatement  of   this    their  infinite 
right,  and  to  submit  to  terms  of  equality  with  one  another,  in 

r  to  a  sociable  and  peaceable  cohabitation :  and  m*t  only  80* 
but  also  fur  the  security  of  all,  that  others  should  observe 
rules  as  well  as  themselves,  to  put  their  neck*  under  the  yoke  of 
a  common  coercive  power,  whose  will  being  the  will  of  them  all, 
should  be  the  very  rule,  and  law,  and  measure  of  justice  to 

lere   therefore   these    atheistic    politicians,   as  they   first   of 

[  slander  human  nature,  and  make  a  villain  of  it ;  so  do  they, 

in   the  next  place,  reproach  justice  and  civil   sovereignty  also, 

making  it  to   be  nothing  but  an   ignoble  and  bastardly  brat  of 

eke  a  lesser  evil,  submitted  to  merely  out  of  necc 

the  avoiding  of  a  greater  evil,  that  of  war  with  everyone, 

reason  of   men's  natural  imbecility,     So  that   according    to 

this  hypothesis,  justice  ruul  civil  government  are  plainly  things 

good  in  themselves,  nor  desirable  (they  being  a  hindrai. 
liberty,  and  nothing  but  shackles  and  fetters),  but  by 
Only,  aa  necessary  evils:  and  thus  do  these  politicians  themselves 
sometimes  distinguish  betwixt  good  and  just,  that  bonum  amatur 
per  se,  just  urn  per  accident*,  "  good  is  that,  which  is  loved  for 
itself,  but  just  by  accident,'4  From  whence  it  follows  unavoid- 
ably, that  all  in  en  must  of  necessity  be  dbcovr*?  2focuut,  u  uq- 
willingly  just,n  or  not  with  a  full  and  perfect,  but  mixed  will 
LSt   being  a  thing,  that  is  not  ima  k.  but  Baofa  aa 

bath  a  great  dash  or  dose  of  evil  blended  with  it.     And  this  was 
III.  K  K 
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the  old  atheistic  generation  of  justice,  and  of  ft  body  politic, 
civil  society,  and  sovereignty.  For  though  a  modern  writer 
affirm  this  hypothesis  (which  he  looks  upon  as  the  only  true 
scheme  of  politics)  to  be  a  new  invention,  as  the  circulation  of 
the  bloody  and  no  older  than  the  book  de  Cive,1  yet  is  it  certain, 
that  it  was  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  athdstk 
politicians  and  philosophers  before  Plato's  time ;  who  represents 
their  sense  concerning  the  original  of  justice  and  civil  society  in 
this  manner  :*  *0  wpwrov  i+qv  irtpl  ro{rrov  orotic,  rt  re  fiv 
Tvy \avu  Kai  o&v  yiyove  SiKaioavvn'  m^vKivai  yap  Sfi  faaiTo 
plv  aSiKfXv  ayafbbv,  to  Si  aSiKtiaSfai  kok6v.  rXiovt  ei  koku  impr 
SaWftv  to  atiKtiaSai,  ij  ayaQy  ro  aSdcttv*  Sxttb  twuSav  aAA^Xovc 
aSucuHxi  tb  Kai  aStiecuvrat,  Kai  afKporipwv  ytvwvrai,  role  pi  &w 
plvoig  ro  filv  ttuptvyuv,  to  Si  alpecv,  Soku  XvaiTsXuv  £vv0fa5ai 
aXXrj\otc>  pnr  aSiic«v,  ptfr  aSuccurdar  ical  ivrcvdsv  &  ap£cff3*t 
vo/iovg  r&f  adai,  *o\  bvopaaai  ro  inrb  tov  vopov  irtraypu  v6fup&v 
re  Kai  Sfccuov,  "  I  am  to  declare  first  what  justice  is,  according 
to  the  sense  of  these  philosophers,  and  from  #hence  it  was  gene- 
rated. They  say  therefore,  that  by  nature,  lawless  liberty,  and 
to  do  that  which  is  now  called  injustice,  and  injury  to  other 
men,  is  good  ;  but  to  suffer  it  from  others,  is  evil.  But  of  the 
two,  there  is  more  of  evil  in  suffering  it,  than  of  good  in 
doing  it :  whereupon  when  men  had  clashed  a  good  while,  doing 
and  suffering  injury,  the  greater  part,  who  by  reason  of  their 
imbecility  were  not  able  to  take  the  former  without  the  latter, 
at  length  compounded  the  business  amongst  themselves,  and 
agreed  together  by  pacta  and  covenants,  neither  to  do  nor  suffer 
injury,  but  to  submit  to  rules  of  equality,  and  make  laws  by 
compact,  in  order  to  their  peaceable  cohabitation,  they  calling 
that,  which  was  required  in  those  laws,  by  the  name  of  just.* 
And  then  is  it  added :  Kai  elvai  tqvti\v  ylvttrlv  re  icai  ovoiav 
$<fccuo<rui/f)c,  /ucra^u  ovaav  tov  plv  apicrrov  oirroc,  iav  aSucuv  W 
S<$q>  S(ki)v,  rov  Si  KatclcrTovj  iav  a&icou/itvoc  Ti/At*)ptia$ai  aSuvaroc 
y'  to  Si  SUatov  iv  piay  ov  tovtwv  a/i^ortowv,  ayaira<r$ai  ov\ 
i>g  aya£ov,  a\X  a>c  apouxrria  tov  aSucetv  TipnoptvoVy  "  And  this 
is,  according  to  these  philosophers,  the  generation  and  essence  of 
justice,  as  a  certain  middle  thing  betwixt  the  best  and  the  worst. 
The  best,  to  exercise  a  lawless  liberty  of  doing  whatsoever  one 
please  to  other  men  without  suffering  any  inconvenience  from  it ; 
and  the  worst  to  suffer  evil  from  others,  without  being  able  to 
revenge  it  Justice  therefore,  being  a  middle  thing  betwixt 
both  these,  is  loved,  not  as  that  which  is  good  in  itself,  but  only 
by  reason  of  men's  imbecility,  and  their  inability  to  do  injustice. 
Forasmuch  as  he,  that  had  sufficient  power,  would  never  enter 

1  A  well-known  work  written  bv  Thorn.  Hobbes. 

•  Dc  Rep.  lib.  2.  p.  358.  359.   '[Pnge  442.  Edit.  Fidni.J 
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into  such  compacts,  and  submit  to  equality  and  subjection.  As 
for  example,  if  a  man  had  Gyges'  magical  ring,  that  he  could  do 
whatsoever  he  listed,  and  not  be  seen  or  taken  notice  of  by  any, 
such  a  one  would  certainly  never  enter  into  covenants,  nor  submit 
to  laws  of  equality  and  subjection."  Agreeably  whereunto,  it 
hath  been  concluded  also  by  some  of  the  old  atheistic  philoso- 
phers, that  justice  was  aXXorpiov  ayaSbv,  "  Not  properly  and 
directly  one's  own  good,  the  good  of  him,  that  is  just,  but  another 
man's  good,  partly  of  the  fellow-citizens,  but  chiefly  of  the 
ruler,  whose  vassal  he  is."  And  it  is  well  known,  that  after 
Plato's  time,  this  hypothesis  concerning  justice,  that  it  was  a 
mere  factitious  thing,  and  sprung  only  from  men's  fear  and  imbe- 
cility, as  a  lesser  evil,  was  much  insisted  on  by  Epicurus  also. 

But  let  us  in  the  next  place  see,  how  our  modern  atheistic 
philosophers  and  politicians,  will  manage  and  carry  on  this  hypo- 
thesis, so  as  to  consociate  men  by  art  into  a  body  politic,  that 
are  naturally  dissociated  from  one  another,  as  also  make  justice 
and  obligation  artificial,  when  there  is  none  in  nature.  First  of 
all  therefore,  these  artificial  justice-makers,  city-makers,  and 
authority-makers,  tell  us  that  though  men  have  an  infinite  right 
by  nature,  yet  mav  they  alienate  this  right,  or  part  thereof,  from 
themselves,  and  either  simply  renounce  it,  or  transfer  the  same 
upon  some  other  person ;  by  means  whereof  it  will  become  un- 
lawful for  themselves  afterwards  to  make  use  thereof.  Thus  a 
late  writer,2  men  "  may  by  signs  declare,"  Velle  se  non  licitum 
sibi  ampliu8  fore,  certum  aliquid  facere,  quod  jure  anted  fecisse 
poterant,  "  That  it  is  their  will,  it  shall  no  longer  be  lawful  for 
them  to  do  something,  which  before  they  had  a  right  to  do ;" 
and  this  is  called  by  him,  a  simple  renunciation  of  right.  And 
further,  saith  he,  they  "  may  declare  again,"  Velle  se  non  licitum 
sibi  amplius  fore  alicui  resistere,  &c.  "  That  it  is  their  will,  it 
shall  be  no  longer  lawful  for  them  to  resist  this  or  that  particular 
person,  whom  before  they  might  lawfully  have  resisted ;"  and 
this  is  called  a  translation  of  right.  But  if  there  be  nothing  in 
its  own  nature  unlawful,  then  cannot  this  be  unlawful  for  a  man 
afterwards,  to  make  use  of  such  liberty,  as  he  had  before  in  words 
renounced  or  abandoned.  Nor  can  any  man,  by  his  mere  will, 
make  any  thing  unlawful  to  him,  which  was  not  so  in  itself;  but 

9  Hobbes,  Element,  do  Cive,  cap.  2.  sect  4.  p.  10.  I  shall  quote  his  words  entire,  so 
that  a  clearer  judgment  may  be  formed  of  his  opinion.  After  saying  that  a  man  offends 
against  the  right  of  nature  who  does  not  cede  his  own  right  which  he  has  to  every 
thing,  he  thus  proceeds :  "  But  he  is  said  to  part  with  his  right,  who  either  absolutely 
renounceth  it,  or  conveys  it  to  another.  He  absolutely  renounceth  it  who  by  some 
sufficient  sign  or  meet  tokens  declares,  that  he  is  willing  that  it  shall  never  be  lawful 
for  him  to  do  that  again  which  before  by  right  he  might  have  done  ;  but  he  conveys  it 
to  another  who,  by  some  sufficient  sign  or  meet  tokens,  declares  to  that  other,  that  he 
is  willing  it  should  be  unlawful  for  him  to  resist  him  in  going  about  to  do  somewhat, 
in  the  performance  whereof  he  might  before,  with  right,  have  resisted  him." 

K   K   2 
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only  suspend  the  exercise  of  so  much  of  his  liberty  as  he  thought 
good.  But  however,  could  a  man  by  his  will  oblige  himself,  or 
make  any  thing  unlawful  to  him,  there  would  be  nothing  got  by 
this,  because  then  might  he,  by  his  will,  disoblige  himself  again, 
and  make  the  same  lawful  as  before.  For  what  is  made  merely 
by  will,  may  be  destroyed  by  wilL  Wherefore,  these  politiciuis 
will  yet  urge  the  business  further,  and  tell  us,  that  no  man  cm 
be  obliged  but  by  his  own  act,  and  that  the  essence  of  injustice 
is  nothing  else  but  dati  repetitio,3  the  "  taking  away  of  that 
which  one  had  before  given.  To  which  we  again  reply,  that 
were  a  man  naturally  unobliged  to  any  thing,  then  could  he  no 
way  be  obliged  to  stand  to  his  own  act,  so  that  it  should  be 
really  unjust  and  unlawful  for  him,  at  any  time,  upon  second 
thoughts,  voluntarily  to  undo  what  he  had  before  voluntarily 
done.  But  the  Atheists  here  plainly  render  injustice  a  mere 
ludicrous  thing,  when  they  tell  us,4  that  it  is  nothing  but  such  an 
absurdity  in  life,  as  it  is  in  disputation,  when  a  man  denies  a 

E imposition  that  he  had  before  granted ;  which  is  no  real  evil  in 
im  as  a  man,  but  only  a  thing  called  an  absurdity,  as  a  dis- 
putant. That  is,  injustice  is  no  absolute  evil  of  the  man ;  but 
only  a  relative  incongruity  in  him  as  a  citizen.  As  when  a  roan 
speaking  Latin  observes  not  the  laws  of  grammar,  this  is  a  kind 
of  injustice  in  him  as  a  Latinist  or  grammarian ;  so  when  one, 
who  lives  in  civil  society,  observes  not  the  laws  and  conditions 
thereof,  this  is,  as  it  were,  the  false  Latin  of  a  citizen,  and 
nothing  else.  According  to  which  notion  of  injustice,  there  is 
no  such  real  evil  or  hurt  in  it,  as  can  any  way  withstand  the 
force  of  appetite  and  private  utility,  and  oblige  men  to  civil 
obedience,  when  it  is  contrary  to  the  same.  But  these  political 
jugglers  and  enchanters  will  here  cast  yet  a  further  mist  before 
men's  eyes  with  their  pacts  and  covenants-  For  men  by  their 
covenants,  say  they,  may  unquestionably  oblige  themselves,  and 
make  things  unjust  and  unlawful  to  them  that  were  not  so  before. 
Wherefore,  injustice  is  again  defined  by  them,  and  that  with 

3  Hobbc?,  Klemcnt.  de  Cive,  cap.  3.  sect.  3.  p.  17.  "  The  breaking  of  a  bargain,  as 
also  the  taking  back  of  a  gift  (which  ever  consists  in  some  action  or  omission)  is  called 
an  injury :  But  that  action  or  omission,  is  called  unjust,  insomuch  as  an  injury,  and  an 
unjust  action  or  omission,  signify  the  same  thing,  and  both  are  the  same  with' a  breach 
of  trust." 

4  This  is  an  admirable  refutation  of  the  words  of  Hobbes,  which  occur  ibid.  cap.  3. 
sect.  3.  p.  17.  "  And  there  is  some  likeness  between  that  which  in  the  common  course 
of  life  we  call  injury,  and  that  which  in  the  schools  is  usually  called  absurd.  For  even  as 
he  who  by  arguments  is  driven  to  deny  the  assertion  which  he  first  maintained, is  said  to 
be  brought  to  an  absurdity ;  in  like  manner  he  who  through  weakness  of  mind  does  or 
omits  that  which  before  he  had  by  contract  promised  not  to  do  or  omit,  commits  an 
injury,  and  falls  into  no  leas  contradiction  than  he  who  in  the  schools  is  reduced  to  an 
absurdity.  For  by  contracting  for  some  future  action,  he  wills  it  done  ;  by  not  doing 
it,  he  wills  it  not  done,  which  is  to  will  a  thing  done  and  not  done  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  a  contradiction.  An  injury  therefore  is  a  kind  of  absurdity  in  conversation, 
as  absurdity  is  a  kind  of  injury  in  disputation/1 
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more  speciousness,  to  be  the  breach  of  covenants.5  But  though 
it  be  true,  that  if  there  be  natural  justice,  covenants  will  oblige ; 
yet,  upon  the  contrary  supposition,  that  there  is  nothing  naturally 
unjust,  this  cannot  be  unjust  neither,  to  break  covenants.  Cove- 
nants, without  natural  justice,  are  nothing  but  mere  words  and 
breath,  (as  indeed  these  atheistic  politicians  themselves,  agreeably 
to  their  own  hypothesis,  call  them) ;  and  therefore  can  they  have 
no  force  to  oblige.  Wherefore,  these  justice-makers  are  them- 
selves at  last  necessitated  to  fly  to  laws  of  nature,  and  to  pretend 
this  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  that  men  should  stand  to  their  pacts 
and  covenants.6  Which  is  plainly  to  contradict  their  main  fun- 
damental principle,  that  by  nature  nothing  is  unjust  or  unlawful ; 
for  if  it  be  so,  then  can  there  be  no  laws  of  nature ;  and  if  there 
be  laws  of  nature,  then  must  there  be  something  naturally 
unjust  and  unlawful.  So  that  this  is  not  to  make  justice,  but 
clearly  to  unmake  their  own  hypothesis,  and  to  suppose  justice 
to  have  been  already  made  by  nature,  or  to  be  in  nature ;  which 
is  a  gross  absurdity  in  disputation,  to  affirm  what  one  had  before 
denied.  But  these  their  laws  of  nature  are  indeed  nothing  but 
juggling  equivocation,  and  a  mere  mockery;  themselves  again 
acknowledging  them  to  be  no  laws,  because  law  is  nothing  but 
the  word  of  him  who  hath  command  over  others ;  but  only  con- 
clusions or  theorems  concerning  what  conduces  to  the  conservation 
and  defence  of  themselves,  upon  the  principle  of  fear ;  that  is, 
indeed  the  laws  of  their  own  timorous  and  cowardly  complexion  ; 
for  they,  who  have  courage  and  generosity  in  them,  according  to 
this  hypothesis,  would  never  submit  to  such  sneaking  terms  of 
equality  and  subjection,  but  venture  for  dominion ;  and  resolve 
either  to  win  the|  saddle  or  lose  the  horse.  Here,  therefore,  do 
our  atheistic  politicians  plainly  dance  round  in  a  circle ;  they 
first  deriving  the  obligation  of  civil  laws,  from  that  of  covenants, 
and  then  that  of  covenants  from  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  lastly, 

*  The  words  in  which  Hobbee  gives  tin's  definition  of  injustice,  have  been  already 
quoted  a  little  above.  1  shall  add  another  saying  of  this  philosopher  upon  the  same 
subject,  from  his  Element,  de  Cive,  cap.  3.  sect.  4.  p.  18.  "  From  these  grounds  it 
follows,  that  an  injury  can  be  done  to  no  man  but  him  with  whom  we  enter  into  covenant, 
or  to  whom  somewhat  is  made  over  by  deed  of  gift,  or  to  whom  somewhat  is  promised 
by  way  of  a  bargain,  and  therefore  damaging  and  injuring  are  often  disjoined  ;  for  if 
a  master  command  his  servant,  who  hath  promised  to  obey  him,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money, 
or  carry  some  present  to  a  third  man,  the  servant,  if  he  do  it  not,  hath  indeed  damaged 
this  third  party,  but  he  injured  his  master  only.  So  also  in  a  civil  government,  if  any 
man  offend  another,  with  whom  he  hath  made  no  contract,  he  damages  him  to  whom 
the  evil  is  done,  but  he  injures  none  but  him  to  whom  the  power  of  government 
belongs  ;  for  if  he  who  receives  the  hurt  should  expostulate  the  mischief,  and  he  that 
did  it  should  answer  thus,  What  art  thou  to  me  ?  Why  should  I  rather  do  according 
to  yours  than  mine  own  will,  since  I  do  not  hinder  but  you  may  do  your  own  and  not 
my  mind  ?  In  which  speech,  when  there  bath  no  manner  of  precontract  passed,  I  see 
not,  I  confess,  what  is  reprehensible." 

9  Ibid.  cap.  3.  sect.  1.  p.  17.  He  has  left  this  on  record :  "  Another  law  of  nature 
is  to  perform  contracts  or  to  keep  trusts." 
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the.  obligation  both  of  these  laws  of  nature,  and  of  covenants 
themselves,  again,  from  the  law,  command,  and  sanction  of  the 
civil  sovereign ;  without  which  neither  of  them  would  at  ill 
oblige.7    And  thus  is  it  manifest,  bow  vain  the  attempts  of  these 

7  These  remarks  of  Dr.  Cudworth  are  juat  and  excellent  Indeed  the  whole  af 
HobW  discipline,  the  moral  and  dfil  especially,  is  on  the  one  hand  to  foul  and 
hideous  in  itself,  and  so  calculated  to  tow'  the  seeds  of  endless  controversies,  and  to  as 
the  very  foundations  of  religion,  and  on  the  other  so  replete  with  contradictory  epiakis, 
which  destroy  and  overthrow  each  other,  that  I  often  wonder  how  h\happens  that  aei 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  character,  I  will  not  say  of  piety,  bat  of  a  pre-eminent 
attachment  to  sound  reason  and  argument,  can  sometimes  venture  to  recommend  it  to 
us  on  the  score  of  its  ingenuity  and  consistency.  As  the  learned  Doctor  has  cowshed 
brevity  by  abstaining  from  quoting  the  passagna  which  make  H  manifest  that  this  phi- 
losopher is  altogether  at  variance  with  himself  in  the  very  elements  of  his  philosophy, 
and  that  he  overthrows  his  own  fundamental  principles,  and  is  nerpetaalry  earned 
round  as  it  were  in  a  circle,  I  fancy  I  shall  perform  a  not  unprofitable  labour  if  I  show 
that  all  that  is  here  advanced  against  him  is  just  and  well  founded,  and  that  notiusg  ■ 
said  at  random,  or  for  the  mere  purpose  of  bringing  him  into  contempt  and  cdma. 
Probably  this  will  have  some  effect  towards  checking  the  fbrwarrinias  of  these  who  era 
at  the  present  day  confidently  accuse  theologians  of  an  incapacity  to  comprehend  the 
whole  of  this  man's  acuteuess  and  recondite  subtlety.  In  the  fust  place  tnere  can  be 
no  question  of  the  following  being  one  of  the  primary  elements  of  Hoboes'  plulotophy : 
"  That  nothing  is  just  or  unjust,  honest  or  dishonest  by  nature,  but  that  all  justice  sad 
injustice  are  derived  from  compacts  and  from  the  judgment  and  will  of  the  civil 
magistrate."  This  is  evident  from  some  of  the  passages  already  quoted,  as  well  as 
from  many  others.  Element,  de  Cive,  lib.  I.  sect.  10.  u  Nature  has  given  to  every 
one  a  right  to  all  (that  is,  it  was  lawful  for  every  man  in  the  bare  state  of  nature,  or 
before  such  time  as  men  hud  engaged  themselves  by  any  covenants  or  bonds,  to 
do  what  he  would  and  against  whom  he  thought  fit,  and  to  possess,  use,  and  enjoy 

all  that  he  would  or  could  get Nature  hath  given  all  to  all."     Leviathan, 

cap.  13.  p.  65.  "  The  desires  and  other  passions  of  man  are  in  themselves  no  sin. 
No  more  are  the  actions  that  proceed  from  these  passions,  till  they  know  a  law 
that  forbids  them  ;  which  till  laws  be  made  they  cannot  know  ;  nor  can  any  law 
be  made  till  they  have  agreed  upon  the  person  that  shall  make  it."  And  a  little  lower 
down  :  "  Justice  and  injustice  ure  none  of  the  faculties,  neither  of  the  body  or  mind 
If  they  were,  they  might  be  in  a  man  that  were  alone  in  the  world  as  well  as  his  senses 
and  passion.*.  They  are  qualities  that  relate  to  men  in  society,  not  in  solitude."  EIc- 
menta  de  Cive,  cap.  12.  sect.  1 .  "It  hath  been  shown  that  the  civil  laws  are  the  rules 
of  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  honest  and  dishonest  ;  that  therefore  what  the  legis- 
lator commands  must  be  held  for  good,  and  what  he  forbids  for  evil."  And  a  little 
afterwards  :  "  Before  there  was  any  government,  just  and  unjust  had  no  being,  their 
nature  only  being  relative  to  some  command,  and  every  action  in  its  own  nature  is 
indifferent ;  that  it  becomes  just  or  unjust  proceed*  from  the  right  of  the  magistrate. 
Legitimate  kings,  therefore,  make  the  things  they  command  just  by  commanding  them, 
and  those  which  they  forbid  unjust  by  forbidding  them."  Hence  he  inculcates  that  it 
is  not  by  nature  unjust  to  seize  hold  of  others'  goods,  to  commit  adultery,  to  pay  no 
respect  to  parents,  but  that  all  these  become  just  and  right  only  by  the  will  of  the 
magistrates.  Ibid.  cap.  17.  sect.  10.  p.  14o.  "  It  follows,  therefore,  that  by  those 
terms,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt  not  steal, 
Honour  thy  father  and  mother,  nothing  else  was  commanded  by  our  Saviour,  but  that 
subjects  and  citizens  should  absolutely  obey  their  princes  in  all  questions  concerning 
meum  and  tuum,  *  their  own  and  others*  right" "  To  quote  more  sayings  of  the  same 
kind  from  the  man  would  be  superfluous.  If  these  things  are  true /therefore,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  right  and  justice,  no  law  of  nature,  neither  is  a  man  bound  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  action  till  he  has  subjected  himself  to  the  authority  of  a  civil  sove- 
reign, but  can  do  or  neglect  to  do  whatever  ho  pleases.  It  was  necessary  for  Hobbes 
to  inculcate  this  doctrine  in  order  to  establish  that  which  was  the  leading  object  of  ha 
new  philosophy  :  "  That  the  power  of  chief  magistrates  is  circumscribed  by  no  laws, 
either  human  or  divine,  but  is  altogether  absolute  and  infinite."  For  if  he  had  con- 
ceded the  existence  of  a  certain  law  of  nature,  inscribed  in  the  minds  of  all  by  the 
founder  of  the  human  race,  be  would  have  been  compelled  to  admit  that  the  power  of 
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politicians  are,  to  make  justice  artificially,  when  there  is  no  such 
thing  naturally  (which  is  indeed  no  less  than  to  make  something 
out  of  nothing);  and  by  art  to  consociate  into  bodies  politic 

sovereigns  is  defined  and  limited  by  this  law  of  nature,  and  that  they  cannot  make 
laws  in  opposition  to  the  divine  law. 

If  Hobbes  had  lired  among  men  who  were  destitute  of  all  religion,  and  had  had  any 
other  object  than  the  one  he  proposed  to  himself,  he  would  never  have  departed  from 
this  primary  precept  of  his  own  discipline,  but  in  accordance  therewith  would  have 
openly  maintained  that  all  the  right  and  authority  of  the  civil  power  is  to  be  derived 
from  superior  might,  and  that  that  man  is  the  king  and  prince  of  a  people  who  so  far 
excels  the  others  in  power  that  he  can  reduce  them  to  subjection,  and  bind  them  down 
by  his  laws.  Certain  it  is  that  there  are  extant  throughout  his  writings  sufficiently  clear 
traces  of  such  having  been  the  man's  real  opinion,  and  whatever  he  says  in  opposition 
to  it  was  invented  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mystifying  others,  and  at  the  will  and  dic- 
tation of  the  court  to  which  he  had  attached  himself.  For  he  was  not  so  senseless  as 
not  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  men  imbued  with  Christian  precepts,  among  which 
number  he  wished  himself  to  be  ranked,  would  hold  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  natural  right  to  be  wicked,  scandalous,  and  abominable ;  for  the  necessary  con- 
clusion from  this  is,  that  there  is  no  natural  religion  and  reverence  towards  God,  and 
that  no  one  is  bound  by  nature  to  succour  his  parents,  and  the  like,  but  that  all  these 
things  are  established  by  the  civil  law  alone.  Therefore  in  order  not  entirely  to  forfeit 
the  good  will  of  sane  and  thinking  men  he  every  where  departs  from  the  first  rule  of 
his  discipline,  and  affirms  that  certain  things  are  enjoined  by  the  law  of  nature  itself, 
apart  from  all  civil  laws.  See  his  book  De  Homine,  cap.  14.  p.  78.  &c.  where  he 
craftily  declares  that  there  is  a  certain  natural  piety,  which  depends  upon  private  indi- 
viduals themselves,  and  not  upon  the  civil  sovereign.  He  says  among  other  things : 
"  Whether  God  Is  to  be  honoured,  loved,  feared,  worshipped,  cannot  be  made  matter 
of  dispute  ;  for  these  are  common  to  the  religions  of  all  nations,"  Element,  de  Cive, 
cap.  6.  sect.  IS.  p.  45.  "  In  like  manner  if  the  chief  ruler  command  any  man  to 
kill  himself,  he  is  not  tied  to  do  it  because  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  he  made  any 
such  covenant ;  nor  if  he  command  to  execute  a  parent,  whether  he  be  innocent  or 

guilty,  and  condemned  by  the  law There  are  many  other  cases  in  which,  since 

the  commands  are  shameful  to  be  done  by  some  and  not  by  others,  obedience  may  by 
right  be  performed  by  these,  and  refused  by  others."  A  "little  afterwards  he  openly 
declares  that  magistrates  who  kill  such  as  refuse  to  execute  wicked  and  unjust  things, 
sin  against  the  law  of  nature  and  God.  "  But  they  who  thus  kill  men,  although  by 
right  given  them  from  him  that  hath  it,  yet  if  they  use  that  right  otherwise  than  right 
reason  requires,  they  sin  against  the  laws  of  nature,  that  is,  against  God."  Conse- 
quently there  is  a  certain  reason  and  law  of  nature,  prior  and  superior  to  all  compact 
and  civil  power.  Let  the  friends  of  Hobbes,  then,  exercise  their  ingenuity,  and  oblige 
me  by  reconciling  these  two  propositions  with  each  other  :  '*  Every  man  is  by  nature 
at  liberty  to  do  whatever  he  pleases,  and  all  justice  and  injustice  arises  from  compacts 
und  covenants ;"  and,  "  We  are  commanded  by  the  law  of  nature  and  right  reason  to 
love,  fear,  and  honour  God,  and  are  forbidden  to  kill  a  magistrate  or  parent,  or  to  inflict 
punishment  upon  men  who  refuse  to  do  unjust  things."  For  my  own  part  I  see  a 
manifest  discordance  between  them. 

Secondly,  if  in  conformity  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  own  discipline  he 
had  derived  the  supreme  power  from  superior  might,  he  would  have  injured  the  inte- 
rests of  those  whom  he  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  uphold.  His  books  on  the  civil 
power  were  written  in  the  first  instance  in  support  of  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  and  II. 
but  afterwards  in  subserviency  to  the  times  he  accommodated  it  to  the  defence  of  the 
power  of  the  English  people,  or  rather  of  Cromwell :  see  G.  Burnet's  History  of  his 
own  Times,  1661.  p.  187.  But  by  these  precepts  he  would  have  consulted  the  inte- 
rests of  neither  party ;  for  he  neither  would  have  shown  that  Cromwell  had  acted 
unjustly  by  dethroning  the  legitimate  kings  and  usurping  the  sovereignty  by  force,  nor 
would  have  fortified  the  power  of  Cromwell  against  all  future  seditions  and  popular 
outbreaks.  Wherefore  he  saw  the  necessity  of  deriving  all  civil  power  from  compact, 
and  of  teaching  the  English  that  nations  are  obliged  by  nature  herself  to  enter  into 
covenants  with  kings,  and  that  when  the  compact  is  once  made,  whatever  may  be  the 
acts  of  the  king,  no  nation  is  at  liberty  to  depart  from  it  and  to  resist  the  sovereign 
power.    But  how  was  this  to  be  done  consistently  with  that  primary  precept  of  his 
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those,  whom  nature  had  dissociated  from  one  another ;  a  tiring 
as  impossible  as  to  tie  knots  in  the  wind  or  water ;  or  to  bulla 
up  a  stately  palace  or  castle  oat  of  sand.    Indeed  the  ligament*, 

philosophy  :  "  Man  in  his  natural  state  ha*  a  right  to  erety  thing  and  can  do  whslsve? 
he  pleases  ?"    For  if  a  man  is  born  free  from  every  law  off  nataro  and  perfectly  aafat- 
tered,  what  should  compel  him  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  another  agaiast  hfc  en 
will,  or  strictly  to  keep  and  adhere  to  a  compact  which  he  may  happen  to  hue  nam, 
provided  he  sees  that  the  violation  of  h  will  be  useful  to  himself?    Take  away  attsnl 
justice  and  injustice,  and  whence,  I  ask,  will  flow  (be  law  of  compacts?    Tainan, 
Hobbes,  lest  he  should  mil  in  his  purpose,  again  departs  from  hie  own  principles,  tad 
flies  for  refuge  to  the  laws  of  nature,  which  be  elsewhere  tramples  upon  and  dmsnii 
Although  even  in  this  part  of  the  argument  he  is  again  so  variable  and  incoasisttatsi 
to  make  it  clear  and  evident  that  the  man  was  not  aware  he  was  contradicting  hiawlf 
and  overthrowing  the  very  positions  which  he  had  previously  laid  down.  M  IherefbRtrae 
reason  is  a  certain  law,  which  (since  it  is  no  less  a  part  of  human  nature  than  any  other 
fiicultv  or  affection  of  the  mind)  is  also  termed  natural.    Therefore  the  law  of  atnwe, 
that  f  may  define  it,  is  the  dictate  of  right  reason  conversant  about  those  things  whim  arc 
either  to  be  done  or  omitted  for  the  constant  preservation  of  life  and  members  at  ana 
as  in  us  lies."    From  this  law  of  nature  he  afterwards  derives  other  laws;  of  whim  the 
first  is,  M  that  peace  is  to  be  sought  after  where  it  may  be  found  :"  the  second,  "tint 
the  right  of  all  men  to  all  things  ought  not  to  be  retained,  but  that  some  rights  ought 
to  be  transferred  and  relinquished."     If  all  this  be  true,  therefore,  there  is  a  certain 
eternal  and  immutable  law  which  is  antecedent  and  superior  to  all  compacts  and  all 
civil  power,  and  consequently  the  precept  put  forth  by  this  philosopher  at  the  outsit, 
that  every  man  by  nature  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
false.     For  if  men  are  hound  to  preserve  themselves,  to  make  covenants  in  order  to 
this  self- preservation,  and  lastly  to  adhere  to  the  covenants  they  hare  made,  they  cer- 
tainly are  not  at  hl>erty  to  do  as  they  like  in  their  natural  state,  nor  has  every  ones 
right  to  even'  thing.    But  after  enumerating  what  he  considers  to  be  the  laws  of  nature, 
he  seems  to  entertain  misgivings  that  this  doctrine  will  not  materially  aid  his  own 
arguments;  and  therefore  tells  us  that  these  laws  of  nature  are  not  properly  speaking 
laws  but  conclusions  only  such  as  those  of  logicians,  De  Cive,  chap.  3.  sect.  33.  p.  '27. 
"  But  those  which  we  call  the  laws  of  nature  (since  they  are  nothing  else  but  certain 
conclusions  understood  by  reason  of  things  to  be  done  and  omitted ;  but  a  law  to  speak 
properly  and  accurately  is  the  speech  of  him  who  by  right  commands  somewhat  to  others 
to  he  done  or  omitted)  are  not  (in  propriety  of  speech)  laws,  as  they  proceed  from 
nature."     Beautiful  and  ingenious  truly  !     Therefore  not  being  laws  they  will  have  no 
obligatory  force;  nor  will  any  one  be  compelled  by  them  to  renounce  his  own  right 
and  subject  himself  to  the  power  of  the  civil  sovereign.     Hobbes  does  not  deny  tha, 
but  replies  that  they  arc  made  laws  by  sacred  writ :  **  Yet  as  they  are  delivered  by 
GikI  in  the  holy  scriptures  they  are  most  properly  called  by  the  name  of  laws:  for  the 
sacred  scripture  is  the  speech  of  God  commanding  over  all  things  by  greatest  right." 
Consequently  the  entire  law  of  nature  is  again  abrogated.     For  all  obligation  to  form 
civil   societies  and  to  keep  the  covenants  entered  into  with  magistrates  arises  from 
scripture.     What  necessity  then  was  there  to  give  so  copious  an  explication  of  the 
lawn  of  nature  and  to  inculcate  the  social  duties  that  flow  out  of  them  ?     And  what  is 
to  become  of  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  scripture  ?     Is  it  incumbent  upon 
Christians  alone  to  renounce  the  right  which  they  have  by  nature  to  all  things  ?    By 
no  means.     A  little  afterwards  Hobbes  again  turns  round  upon  himself,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  reason  is  the  true  law  laid  down  by  God  to  men,  chap.  4.  sect.  1. 
p.  28.    "  The  same  law  which  is  natural  and  moral  is  also  wont  to  be  called  divine, 
nor  undeservedly;  as  well  because  reason  which  is  the  law  of  nature  is  given  by  God 
to  every  man  for  the  rule  of  his  actions;  as  because  the  precepts  of  living  which  are 
thence  derived,  are  the  same  with  those  which  have  been  delivered  from  the  divine 
majesty,  for  the  laws  of  his  heavenly  kingdom,  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  holy 
prophets  and  apostles. "     Whoever  saw  a  man  more  inconsistent  than  this?    At  one 
time  he  positively  denies  the  existence  of  natural  justice;  at  nn other,  when  he  finds  it 
suitable  to  his  purpose,  he  praises  and  extols  it.     Now  he  tells  us  that  the  laws  of 
nature  are  destitute  of  all  obligatory  power,  and  now  again  contends  that  reason  is  the 
true  law  given  by  God  to  the  human  race.     When  his  object  is  to  show  that  the  power 
of  sovereigns  is  bounded  and  circumscribed  by  no  laws  either  divine  or  human,  be 
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by  which  these  politicians  would  tie  the  members  of  their  huge 
•Leviathan,  or  artificial  man  together,  are  not  so  good  as  cobwebs; 
they  being   really   nothing  but  mere   will   and  words:  for  if 

rejects  all  natural  justice  and  maintains  that  in  a  state  of  nature  all  men  have  a  right 
to  every  thing :  and  sovereigns  according  to  his  account  are  in  a  state  of  nature.  But 
on  the  other  hand  when  he  is  labouring  to  confirm  men  in  their  obedience  and  to  fortify 
the  sovereign  authority  against  all  onslaughts,  he  derives  his  whole  support  from  the 
laws  of  nature.  But  yet  it  seems  excellent  and  pious  in  him  to  appeal  to  scripture 
and  to  declare  that  this  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  life  to  all  men.*  So  indeed  it  does,  but 
let  no  man  trust  to  appearances.  For  in  other  places  he  boldly  and  shamelessly  asserts 
that  all  the  authority  of  scripture  depends  upon  the  will  and  decision  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  possesses  no  force  without  his  will.  Read  his  Leviathan,  chap.  2*2. 
p.  242.  fire.  **  The  apostles  themselves  could  not  cause  their  doctrine  to  have  the  force 
of  laws  without  the  will  of  those  who  possessed  the  supreme  power  in  their  several 
states.  Therefore  the  New  Testament  is  a  law  in  those  places  only  where  it  is  made  so  by 
the  supreme  civil  power."  I  omit  other  sayings  of  the  same  kind,  more  atrocious  and 
detestable  even  than  these.  We  are  merely  mocked  by  this  flagitious  man,  who  is  no- 
where consistent  but  is  perpetually  contradicting  himself,  the  more  easily  to  elude  the 
attacks  of  his  adversaries.  If  you  ask  him  :  Whence  springs  the'  right  of  magistrates  ? 
He  replies,  from  compact.  And  whence  the  right  of  compact  ?  From  the  law  of 
nature.  What  is  the  law  of  nature  ?  Right  reason.  But  is  this  obligatory  of  itself? 
By  no  means.  From  whence  therefore  does  the  law  of  nature  derive  its  authority  ? 
From  scripture.  And  whence  does  scripture  receive  the  force  of  law  ?  From  the 
civil  magistrate.  The  clear  and  evident  meaning  of  which  is;  that  civil  magistrates 
derive  all  their  power  from  themselves.  0  pious  and  subtle  philosopher !  worthy  to 
be  held  up  as  a  pattern  to  those  who  defend  the  rights  of  magistrates;  rights  that  this 
sagacious  reasoner,  by  taking  away  all  natural  and  divine  right,  entirely  undermines 
and  destroys. 

If  I  were  disposed  to  amplify  what  is  here  briefly  put  forward  by  the  learned  Doctor 
against  the  civil  and  moral  discipline  of  Hobbes,  I  should  have  little  difficulty  in 
showing  that  the  entire  frame-work  of  his  system  hangs  exceedingly  loosely  together, 
and  is  too  weak  and  frail  to  be  relied  upon  for  support  by  any  sensible  ruler.  But  as 
this  has  already  been  done  by  others,  far  superior  to  me  in  intellectual  ability  and 
erudition,  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  few  observations  which  I  hope  will  convince 
every  one  that  the  precepts  of  Hobbes  tend  to  the  destruction  of  public  tranquillity 
and  to  the  total  subversion  of  the  rights  of  sovereigns.  According  to  his  doctrine,  the 
first  precept  of  the  law  of  nature,  out  of  which  all  the  rest  flow  and  to  which  all  duties 
ought  to  be  referred,  is  this :  Every  man  ought  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  preserve  him- 
self, his  life  and  limbs.  But  no  man  can  preserve  himself  unless  he  be  at  peace  with 
other  men  who  have  the  power  of  endangering  his  safety.  Therefore  another  immut- 
able law  of  nature  is  :  that  "  Peace  is  to  be  sought  for  where  it  can  be  had ;  and  if  it 
cannot  be  had,  war  is  to  be  resorted  to."  But  peace  will  never  be  obtained,  as  long  as 
men  arc  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  natural  right  of  all  men  to  every  thing  remains 
entire  and  inviolate.  For  this  right  must  necessarily  give  rise  to  perpetual  wars;  which 
will  hinder  this  self-preservation  and  bring  destruction  upon  an  infinite  multitude.  Con- 
sequently the  law  of  nature  requires  of  all  that  in  order  to  preserve  themselves  and  their 
own  lives  they  renounce  this  right  and  transfer  it  to  certain  men  by  compact,  and  that 
they  never  rescind  these  compacts  when  once  made,  but  implicitly  obey  the  sovereigns 
to  whom  they  have  entrusted  their  rights  in  every  thing  that  they  decree  and  decide 
upon;  see  Leviathan,  chap.  14.  p.  66.  &c  I  am  not  inclined  to  exceed  my  proposed 
limits  by  going  on  any  farther  in  the  exposition  of  this  doctrine.  Turn  which  way  you 
will,  there  are  wounds  and  ulcers,  which  bid  defiance  to  all  attempts  at  a  cure.  But 
these  have  already  been  touched  upon  by  others :  for  myself  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  primary  elements  of  the  whole  of  Hobbes7  civil  philosophy,  greatly  as 
it  is  admired  by  many  persons,  are  vain  and  futile. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  hold  that  no  discipline  is  more  calculated  than  this  to 
excite  and  foster  seditions  and  civil  wars.  For  every  man  is  commanded  by  nature  to 
do  every  thing  that  he  can  for  the  preservation  of  himself  and  his  own  life :  and  on 
account  of  this  law  alone  civil  societies  were  and  ought  to  be  founded.  Wherefore 
wicked  and  flagitious  men  will  act  most  justly  and  agreeably  to  the  prescript  of 
reason  and  of  the  law  of  nature,  if  when  they  see  themselves  threatened  with  capital 
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authority  and  sovereignty  be  made  only  by  will  and  words, 
then  is  it  plain,  that  by  will  and  words  they  may  be  unmade 
again  at  pleasure. 


punishment  by  the  sovereign,  they  throw  the  whole  state  into  ■ 
for  the  sake  of  insuring  their  own  safety.  Theirs  also  will  be  a  right 
course,  who  kill  or  banish  a  tyrant,  in  order  to  render  themselves  safe 
his  arbitrary  power.  The  ancient  Christiana  alto,  whom  (be  emperors  romsaandeH  to 
be  put  to  death  by  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  would  have  done  nobly  and  exeeUentlv 
if  they  had  taken  up  anna,  and  fought  for  the  preservation  of  their  fortune*  and  tires: 
for  a  the  aid  of  war  is  to  be  resorted  to,  if  peace  cannot  be  had  and  life  preserved." 
Nay,  if  the  men  we  have  been  speaking  of  were  to  act  otherwise,  and  to  neglect  their 
own  preservation,  they  would  sin  against  God  and  the  law  of  nature.  But  these  men, 
Hobbes  perhaps  will  here  tell  us,  renounced  their  own  right,  and  having  entered  m  a 
compact  with  civil  rulers,  confided  to  them  all  their  own  natural  power :  but  no  one  is 
allowed  to  violate  a  compact :  therefore  they  ought  to  endure  every  thing  even  to  Ion 
of  life  rather  than  offer  resistance.  I  will  grant  all  this  to  be  the  case,  and  still  k  will 
avail  him  nothing.  The  only  cause  that  fed  men  to  form  civil  communities,  and  to 
subject  their  desires  to  the  will  of  one  man,  was  this,  that  they  might  obey  as  flu-  as 
possible  that  first  law  of  nature  respecting  self-preservation.  For  when  they  saw  that 
while  they  exercised  all  their  own  right  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  preserve  their  life 
and  safety,  which  nature  nevertheless  requires,  they  determined  to  give  up  a  portion  of  tail 
right  rather  than  be  involved  in  perpetual  dangers.  Consequently,  in  conferring  their 
own  right  upon  the  civil  sovereign,  they  did  not  renounce  that  first  natural  law  of  setf- 
preservation :  neither  could  they  have  done  so  if  they  had  wished,  for  no  one  can  free 
himself  from  an  obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  right  reason :  but  on  the  contrary 
they  submitted  themselves  to  the  dominion  of  other  men  in  order  to  satisfy  that  pri- 
mary law.  From  which  it  is  manifest  that  agreeably  to  this  discipline  a  man  is  bound 
to  pay  obedience  to  a  magistrate  only  so  far  as  can  be  done  consistently  with  that 
eternal  precept  of  nature  respecting  self-preservation.  No  one  in  his  senses  will  deny 
that  a  primary  law  ought  always  to  be  preferred  to  all  the  secondary  ones  that  have 
been  made  on  account  of  it;  and  indeed  a  man  would  be  a  fool  and  a  simpleton  to  ssy, 
that  for  the  sake  of  these  secondary  laws  the  princiftal  and  primary  one  from  which 
they  all  flowed  ought  to  be  violated.  Now  according  to  Hobbes,  the  primary  law  of 
nature  is  as  follows :  "  Do  all  that  thou  canst  for  thy  own  preservation."  This 
primary  law  required  another  secondary  one :  "  Since  thou  canst  not  preserve  thyselfc 
as  long  as  thou  remittest  nothing  of  thy  own  natural  right,  transfer  that  right  to  other* 
and  obey  them."  Of  necessity,  therefore,  this  secondary  law  must  be  sacred  so  long  as 
it  supports  and  upholds  the  primary  law.  But  should  it  oppose  the  primary  law,  and 
destroy  its  force,  and  should  olKdience  to  the  civil  ruler  be  incompatible  with  the  con- 
servation of  the  people,  what  sane  man,  I  ask,  would  assert  that  the  minor  and  subor- 
dinate law  notwithstanding  is  to  be  observed,  and  the  primary  one,  which  is  the  parent 
and  cause  of  it,  is  to  he  disregarded  ?  Most  assuredly  he  would  determine  ju>t  as 
wisely  as  if  he  were  to  say  that  in  order  to  preserve  the  force  and  authority  of  a  certain 
corollary,  the  principle  from  which  it  flowed  is  to  be  abrogated  and  divested  of  all  truth. 
Every  body  knows  that  if  you  take  away  the  end,  you  take  away  the  thing  itself.  If 
therefore  the  sole  end  and  object  for  which  any  one  has  subjected  himself  to  the 
dominion  of  others  is  the  preservation  of  his  own  life  and  fortunes,  it  is  evident  that  as 
soon  as  he  perceive  this  end  to  be  done  away  with,  he  is  at  once  discharged  of  the 
obligation. 

In  the  next  place,  I  affirm  it  to  be  a  manifest  consequence  from  this  discipline  of 
Hobbes,  that  all  rulers  of  the  present  day  rule  unjustly,  and  are  bound  by  the  law  of 
nature  to  relinquish  the  power  they  possess,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  power  of  one 
man.  AH  kings  and  princes  that  have  the  right  of  giving  laws  to  others,  according  to 
Hobbes'  doctrine  are  yet  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  every  state  and  commonwealth 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  no  otherwise  than  as  one  artificial  man,  who  has  been  deprived 
of  none  of  those  rights  which  all  men  enjoy  m  so  far  as  they  are  men.  He  has  openly 
avowed  this  in  several  places,  nor  could  he  arrive  nt  any  other  conclusion :  see  Leviath. 
chap.  1.  p.  J.&cc.  chap.  13.  p.  65.  &c.  Therefore  every  king  and  people  possesses 
that  right  to  all  things,  which  our  philosopher  tells  us  nature  has  bestowed  upon  every 
one,  and  which  every  one  ought  to  renounce  for  the  preservation  of  himself  his  life,  and 
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Neither  indeed  are  these  atheistic  politicians  themselves  alto- 
gether unaware  hereof,  that  this  their  artificial  justice  and 
obligation  can  be  no  firm  vinculum  of  a  body  politic,  to  con- 
Bociate  those  together,  and  unite  them  into  one,  who  are 
naturally  dissociated  and  divided  from  one  another;  they 
acknowledging  that  "  covenants  without  the  sword,  being  but 
words  and  breath,  are  of  no  strength  to  hold  the  members  of 
their  Leviathan,  or  body  politic  together."  Wherefore,  they 
plainly  betake  themselves  at  length  from  art  to  force  and  power, 
and  make  their  civil  sovereign  really  to  reign  only  in  fear.8 

felicity.     Bat  ai  individual*,  according  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason  and  of  the  law  of 
nature,  ought  to  make  it  their  chief  care  to  secure  their  own  life  and  preservation j  so 
also  beyond  all  question  it  is  the  duty  of  kings  and  princes,  on  whom  the  entire  com- 
munity has  conferred  its  own  rights  from  motives  of  self-preservation,  to  obey  the  law 
of  nature  by  doing  all  in  their  power  to  protect  and  preserve  the  body  of  which  they 
are  the  bead,  and  to  secure  the  state  from  all  evils.     Hobbes,  De  Cive,  chap.  13.  sect. 
2.  p.  91.  "  Now  all  the  duties  of  rulers  are  contained  in  this  one  sentence,  *  The  safety 
of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law  :'  for  although  they  who  among  men  obtain  the 
chiefest  dominion  cannot  be  subject  to  laws  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
will  of  men,  because  to  be  chief  and  subject  are  contradictious;  yet  is  it  their  duty  in 
all  things,  as  much  as  possibly  they  can,  to  yield  obedience  unto  right  reason,  which 
is  the  natural,  moral,  and  divine  law.    But  because  dominions  were  constituted  for 
peace's  sake,  and  peace  was  sought  after  for  safety's  sake,  he  who  being  placed  in 
authority  shall  use  his  power  otherwise  than  to  the  safety  of  the  people,  will  act  against 
the  reasons  of  peace,  that  is  to  say,  against  the  laws  of  nature,"  sect.  4.    **  But  by 
safety  must  be  understood  not  the  sole  preservation  of  life  in  what  condition  soever,  but 
in  order  to  its  happiness.    For  to  this  end  did  men  freely  assemble  themselves,  and 
institute  a  government,  that  they  might,  as  much  as  their  human  condition  would 
afford,  lire  delightfully."  Add  Leviathan,  chap.  3.  p.  157.     But  nothing  is  more  fetal 
to  public  tranquillity  and  to  the  conservation  both  of  individuals  and  of  states,  which 
according  to  Hobbes  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  man,  than  that  right  possessed  by 
supreme  rulers  to  all  things ;  neither  will  there  ever  be  a  firm  and  stable  peace  among 
nations,  or  an  end  put  to  war,  so  long  as  they  exercise  that  right.     For  example,  the 
kings  of  France,  England,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  being  in  a  state  of  nature, 
have  the  right  of  doing  as  they  please;  and,  according  to  this  writer,  while  this  right 
is  retained,    it   must   of  necessity  give   rise  to   endless  wars  and  the  most  violent 
animosities,  altogether  subversive  of   the  welfare  and   happiness  of  the  nations  of 
which  those  kings  are  protectors  and  guardians.     Consequently,  the  law  of  nature, 
agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  requires  that  all  kings  for  the  preservation  and 
safety  of  themselves  and  their  people,  should  renounce  the  right  which  they  hold,  and 
transfer  it  to  one  man.     For  while  the  empire  of  the  world  is  divided  even  between 
two,  contentions  and  wars  will  never  cease,  and  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people 
will  always  be  subject  to  risk  and  peril.     It  will  be  necessary  therefore  for  the  entire 
world  to  become  one  state,  and  for  the  several  kings  to  transfer  their  rights  to  one  man, 
who  shall  rule  over  the  whole  human  race;  and  till  they  do  so,  they  are  offending  most 
gravely  against  reason,  and  resisting  Hobbes'  law  of  nature,  which  commands  every  one 
to  give  np  his  own  right  for  the  conservation  of  all.     Now  let  the  advocates  of  the 
rights  of  the  civil  power  consider  whether  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  supreme  rulers  that 
this  philosophy  should  be  universally  introduced  and  instilled  into  the  minds  of  men. 

•  Hobbes,  Leviathan,  chap.  17.  p.  83.  "The  final  cause,  end,  or  design  of  men 
(who  naturally  love  liberty  and  dominion  over  others)  in  the  introduction  of  that 
restraint  upon  themselves  (in  which  we  see  them  live  in  commonwealths),  is  the  fore- 
sight of  their  own  preservation,  and  of  a  more  contented  life  thereby :  that  is  to  sny  of 
getting  themselves  out  from  that  miserable  condition  of  war,  which  is  necessarily  con- 
sequent to  the  natural  passions  of  men,  when  there  is  no  visible  ]>ower  to  keep  them  in 
awe,  and  tie  them  by  fear  of  punishment  to  the  performance  of  their  covenants  and 
observation  of  those  laws  of  nature.  For  the  laws  of  nature  (as  justice,  equity, 
modesty,  mercy,  and,  in  sum,  doing  to  others  as  we  would  be  done  to)  of  themselves, 
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And  this  must  needs  be  their  meaning,  when  they  so  constantly 
declare  all  obligation,  just  and  unjust,  to  be  derived  only  from 
law  ;  they  by  law  there  understanding  "  a  command  directed  to 
such  as  by  reason  of  their  imbecility  are  not  able  to  resist  :9  so 
that  the  will  and  command  of  the  more  powerful  obliges  by  the 
fear  of  punishment  threatened*10  Now,  if  the  only  real  obliga- 
tion to  obey  civil  laws  be  from  the  fear  of  punishment,  then 
could  no  man  be  obliged  to  hazard  his  life  for  the  safety  of  his 
prince  and  country ;  and  they,  who  could  reasonably  promise 
themselves  impunity,  would  be  altogether  disobliged,  and  con- 
sequently might  justly  break  any  laws,  for  their  own  advantage. 
An  assertion  so  extravagant,  that  these  confounded  politicians 
themselves  are  ashamed  plainly  to  own  it,  and  therefore  disguise 
it,  what  they  can,  by  equivocation ;  themselves  sometimes  also 

without  the  terror  of  some  power  to  cause  them  to  be  observed,  are  contrary  to  our 
natural  passions;  that  carry  us  to  partiality,  pride,  revenge,  and  the  like.  And 
covenants  without  the  sword  arc  but  words,  and  of  no  strength  to  secure  a  man  at  alL 
Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  laws  of  nature  (which  every  one  bath  then  kept  when 
he  hath  not  the  will  to  break  them,  though  he  can  do  it  safely),  if  there  be  no  power 
erected  or  not  great  enough  for  our  security;  every  man  will  and  may  lawfully  rely  oo 
his  own  strength  and  art  for  caution  against  all  other  men." 

*  This  definition  of  law  is  not  put  forth  by  Hobbes  in  these  identical  words,  but  » 
elicited  from  his  other  tenets  and  principles.  The  way  in  which  he  himself  defines  Is* 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  passages.  De  Cive,  chap.  14.  sect.  1.  p.  100. 
"  Law  is  the  command  of  that  person  (whether  man  or  court)  whose  precept  contain* 
in  it  the  reason  of  obedience."  Obscure  enough  certainly;  but  he  immediately  adds 
what  renders  his  meaning  more  intelligible:  "as  the  precepts  of  God  in  regard  cf 
men,  of  magistrates  in  respect  of  their  subjects,  and  universally  of  all  the  powerful  in 
respect  of  them  who  cannot  resist,  may  be  termed  their  laws."  '  I  sus|>ect  Dr.  Cudworth 
had  these  words  in  his  mind,  when  he  attributed  the  definition  of  law  which  is  here 
given  to  Hoblws.  A  little  otherwise  respecting  law,  Leviathan,  chap.  26.  p.  129. 
*•  Which  considered,  I  define  civil  law  in  this  manner :  civil  law  is  to  every  subject 
those  rules  which  the  commonwealth  hath  commanded  him  by  word,  writing,  or  other 
sufficient  sign  of  the  will,  to  make  use  of  for  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong;  that 
is  to  say,  of  what  is  contrary  and  what  is  not  contrary  to  the  rule." 

10  Head  nnd  attentively  examine  the  following  words  of  this  man,  De  Cive,  chap. 
15.  sect.  5.  p.  1 13.  "  Now  if  any  man  had  so  far  exceeded  the  rest  in  power,  thst  all 
of  them  with  joint  forces  could  not  have  resisted  him,  there  had  been  no  cause  why  be 
Bhould  part  with  that  right  which  nature  had  given  him ;  the  right,  therefore,  of  do- 
mination over  all  the  rest,  would  have  remained  with  him  by  reason  of  that  excess  of 
power  whereby  he  could  have  preserved  bpth  himself  nnd  them.  They,  then-fore, 
whose  power  cannot  be  resisted,  and  by  consequence  God  Almighty  derives  his  right  of 
sovereignty  from  the  power  itself."  He  therefore  rules  rightfully  who  has  power 
sufficient  to  compel  the  subjection  of  others.  This  doctrine  is  admirably  convenient  to 
turbulent  and  aggressive  tyrants,  who  are  always  striving  to  extend  the'  limits  of  their 
empire,  and  to  reduce  all  nations,  if  possible,  under  their  own  sway.  For  according  to 
it,  if  they  only  possess  the  power,  they  have  the  most  unquestionable  right  to  invade 
neighbouring  nations,  nor  will  it  be  proper  to  resist  them,  since  they  hold  the  title  to 
dominion,  and  the  mandates  of  those  who  cannot  be  resisted  are  laws.  Let  those  who 
feel  even  a  slight  interest  in  human  affairs  be  judges  how  much  peace  and  tranquillity 
mankind  could  expect  from  this  decree :  whoever  is  more  powerful  than  others  is 
justified  in  attacking  the  weaker,  and  having  vanquished,  has  a  right  to  rule  them.  I 
pass  over  what  is  here  said  about  the  right  of  God  being  derived  solely  from  his  power : 
which  opinion  will  lie  adopted  by  none  but  those  who  suppose  the  supreme  Deity  to  1* 
like  Hobbes'  kings,  to  whom  nothing  is  just  except  what  they  themselves  will  to  lw  so. 
Add  what  he  has  left  on  record,  De  Cive,  chap.  G.  Beet.  4.  p.  41.  "  We  must  therefore 
provide  for  our  security  not  by  compacts  but  by  punishments." 
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confessing  so  much  of  truth,  that  Poena  non  obligat,  sed 
obligatum  tenet,1  "  punishment  does  not  oblige,  but  only  hold 
those  to  their  duty  who  were  before  obliged."  Furthermore, 
what  is  made  by  power  and  force  only,  r  may  be  unmade  by 
power  and  force  again.  If  civil  sovereigns  reign  only  in  the 
fear  of  their  own  sword,  then  is  that  right  of  theirs  so  much 
talked  of,  indeed  nothing  else  but  might,  and  their  authority, 
force  ;  and  consequently  successful  and  prosperous  rebellion,  and 
whatsoever  can  be  done  by  power,  will  be  ipso  facto  thereby 
justified.  Lastly,  were  civil  sovereigns,  and  bodies  politic,  mere 
violent  and  contra-natural  things,  then  would  they  all  quickly 
vanish  into  nothing,  because  nature  will  prevail  against  force  and 
violence ;  whereas  men  constantly  every  where  fall  into  political 
order,  and  the  corruption  of  one  form  of  government  is  but  the 
generation  of  another. 

Wherefore,  since  it  is  plain  that  sovereignty  and  bodies  politic 
can  neither  be  merely  artificial  nor  yet  violent  things,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  some  natural  bond  or  vinculum  to  hold 
them  together,  such  as  may  both  really  oblige  subjects  to  obey 
the  lawful  commands  of  sovereigns,  and  sovereigns  in  com- 
manding to  seek  the  good  and  welfare  of  their  subjects ;  whom 
these  atheistic  politicians,  (by  their  infinite  and  bellume  right) 
quite  discharge  from  any  such  thing.  Which  bond  or  vinculum 
can  be  no  other  than  natural  justice ;  and  something  of  a  common 
and  public,  of  a  cementing  and  conglutinating  nature,  in  all 
rational  beings ;  the  original  of  both  which  is  from  the  Deity. 
The  right  and  authority  of  God  himself  is  founded  in  justice ; 
and  of  this  is  the  civil  sovereignty  also  a  certain  participation.2 

1  Hobbes,  De  Cive,  chap.  14.  sect.  2.  p.  101.  after  saying  that  "  Contracts  oblige  us; 
laws  tie  us  fast,  being  obliged ;"  adds  the  following  annotation  :  "  To  be  obliged,  and 
to  be  tied  being  obliged,  seem  to  some  men  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  that 
therefore  here  seems  to  be  some  distinction  in  words  but  none  in  deed.  More  clearly 
therefore  I  say  thus,  That  a  man  is  obliged  by  his  contracts,  that  is,  that  he  ought  to 
perform  for  his  promise  sake;  but  that  the  law  ties  him,  being  obliged,  that  is  to  say, 
it  compels  him  to  make  good  his  promise,  for  fear  of  the  punishment  appointed  bv  the 
law." 

*  But  this  very  thing  is  altogether  denied  by  Hobbes,  who  maintains  that  all  the 
right  and  authority  ppssessed  by  God  himself  over  men  and  animals,  is  founded  upon 
his  power  alone,  and  not  upon  his  justice  or  wisdom.  I  have  adduced  a  passage  a  little 
above,  in  which  this  is  openly  professed,  and  to  remove  all  ground  for  doubt  1  shall  now 
add  others,  De  Cive,  cap.  15.  sect.  5.  p.  112.  "  God,  in  his  natural  kingdom  hath  a 
right  to  rule  and  to  punish  those  who  break  his  laws,  from  his  sole  irresistible  power," 
sect,  7.  p.  114.  '*  Now,  if  God  have  the  right  of  sovereignty  from  his  power,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  obligation  of  yielding  him  obedience,  lies  on  men  by  reason  of  their 
weakness  ;  for  that  obligation  which  rises  from  contract,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in 
the  second  chapter,  can  have  no  place  here.  From  this  second  kind  of  obligation,  that 
is  to  say,  from  fear,  or  the  consciousness  of  one's  own  weakness,  (in  respect  to  the  divine 
power)  it  arises  that  in  the  natural  kingdom  of  God,' we  are  bound  to  obey  him  ; 
reason  declaring  to  all  who  acknowledge  the  power  and  providence  of  God,  that  we 
ought  not  to  kick  against  the  pricks."  To  illustrate  these  words,  he  adds  the  following 
comment :  "  Should  this  seem  hard  to  any  one,  I  ask  him  to  consider  in  his  silent 
thoughts,  if  there  were  two  omnipotent*,  which  would  be  obliged  to  obey  the  other. 
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It  is  not  the  mere  creature  of  the  people,  and  of  men's  wills, 
and  therefore  annihilable  again  by  their  wills  at  pleasure ;  but 
hath  a  stamp  of  divinity  upon  it,  as  may  partly  appear  from 

He  will  confess,  I  imagine,  that  neither  would  be  bound  to  the  other.  If  this  be  true, 
that  is  also  true  which  I  have  laid  down,  that  men  are  subject  to  God,  because  they 
ore  not  omnipotent.  For  our  Saviour,  admonishing  Paul,  (who  at  that  time  was  an 
enemy  to  the  church)  not  to  kick  against  the  pricks,  seems  to  have  exacted  obedience 
from  him  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  power  enough  to  resist."  Leviathan,  cap.  31. 
p.  1G7.  "The  right  of  nature  whereby  God  rcigneth  over  men,  and  punisheth  those 
that  break  his  laws,  is  to  be  derived,  not  from  his  creating  them,  as  if  he  required 
obedience,  as  of  gratitude  for  his  benefits,  but  from  his  irresistible  power."  Ever)'  one 
imbued  even  with  the  first  elements  of  the  Christian  religion,  must  be  aware  of  the 
futility  of  all  this,  and  of  its  being  most  clearly  at  variance  with  sacred  writ,  which  so 
often  declares  that  God  is  holy,  just,  wise,  and  as  a  parent  to  the  human  race,  and  that 
his  kingdom  is  founded  upon  goodness  and  justice.  His  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's 
words  to  St.  Paul,  Acts  ix.  5.  "  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks,"  is  espe- 
cially ridiculous,  and  unworthy  of  so  acute  a  philosopher.  He  supposes  their  meaning 
to  be  as  follows :  "  Thou  wilt  gain  nothing  by  opposition :  therefore  give  way  to  a 
greater  power."  For  my  part,  if  by  this  warning  our  Saviour  meant  to  induce  St.  Paul 
to  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  I  should  not  at  all  wonder  why  men  like  Hobba 
entertained  a  mean  opinion  of  his  wisdom  and  holiness.  But  even  a  child  may  see 
that  our  blessed  Lord  meant  this :  •'  Thou  wilt  incur  the  most  grievous  punishments 
both  here  and  hereafter,  if  thou  dost  not  abandon  the  course  thou  hast  entered  upon.*' 
But  the  crafty  man  whose  object  it  was  to  subvert  every  thing  just  and  virtuous,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  power  and  authority  of  the  supreme  rulers,  clearly  foresaw  that 
if  any  justice  and  holiness  were  left,  sensible  men  would  begin  to  say  that  the  power  of 
potentates  also  was  restrained  and  circumscribed  by  a  certain  right,  and  that  it  is  not 
lawful  for  them  to  imitate  any  other  than  God,  whose  representatives  they  are.  He 
therefore  eagerly  adopted  the 'severer  doctrines  of  absolute  decrees,  which  were  at  that 
time  maintained  by  certain  reformers  in  England,  and  having  divested  God  of  all  jus- 
tice and  holiness,  converted  him  into  an  absolute  Lord,  who  governs  all  things  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  fate.  This  has  already  been  observed  by  the  most  erudite  and 
decreet  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  History  of  his  own  Times,  An.  1661.  p.  187.  who  says: 
"  Hobhes'  main  principles  were,  that  all  men  acted  under  an  absolute  necessity,  iu 
which  he  seemed  protected  by  the  received  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees."  And  this  is 
the  reiison  why  Dr.  Cud  worth  every  where  inveighs  so  bitterly  against  those  who  sup- 
pose that  God  decrees  all  things  absolutely,  and  that  his  whole  nature  is  comprised  in 
power :  and  his  example  was  afterwards  imitated  by  all  the  most  learned  English 
writers,  who  from  the  time  of  Hoblx*  became  much  more  inveterate  in  their  hostility 
to  the  above-mentioned  doctrine  of  certain  Reformers.  I  know  not  whether 
Spinoza  ever  read  Hobbes,  but  he  certainly  follows  most  closely  in  his  footbtcps,  to 
that  they  appear  to  re-echo  each  other's  opinions  :  see  the  Tractatus  Theol.  Political, 
cap.  lfi.  p.  176.  where  he  writes  thus  :  "  Among  men  as  long  as  they  are  considered 
to  he  living  under  the  empire  of  nature  alone,  both  he  who  knows  nothing  yet  of 
reason,  or  who  does  not  yet  possess  the  habit  of  virtue,  and  he  who  regulates  his  life 
according  to  the  laws  of  reason,  are  perfectly  justified  in  living  solely  according  to  the 

laws  of  the  appetite. The  natural  right  of  each  man  is  determined  not  by  sound 

reason,  but  by  desire  and  power."  A  little  afterwards  he  declares  that  all  divine  right 
arises  out  of  the  compact  which  God  entered  into  with  mankind.  "  Wherefore,  it  mart 
be  simply  taken  for  granted  that  divine  right  commenced  from  that  time,  when  men  hy 
an  express  compact  promised  to  o)>ey  God  in  all  things,  by  which  they,  as  it  were,  sur- 
rendered their  natural  liberty,  and  transferred  their  own  right  to  God."  This  seems  to 
l>e  at  variance  with  the  precepts  of  Hobbes  ;  but  that  it  was  said  merely  to  site 
appearances  is  evident  from  his  Tractatus  Politicus,  extant  among  his  posthumous 
works,  in  which,  cap.  2.  p.  270.  he  transgresses  all  bounds  of  modesty.  For 
after  having  asserted,  sect.  2.  that  "the  power  of  physical  things,  as  far  as  they 
exist,  and  consequently  as  far  as  they  operate,  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  eternal 
power  of  God  himself,"  which  manifestly  flows  out  of  his  infamous  doctrine  respecting 
the  divine  nature,  ho  thus  proceeds,  sect.  3.  "  Since  God  has  a  right  to  all  things,  and 
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hence,  because  that  jus  vita  et  necis,  that  "power  of  life  and 
death,"  which  civil  sovereigns  have,  was  never  lodged  in  singulars, 
before  civil  society ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  conferred  by 
them.  Had  not  God  and  nature  made  a  city,  were  there  not  a 
natural  conciliation  of  all  rational  creatures,  and  subjection  of 
them  to  the  Deity,  as  their  head  (which  is  Cicero's,3  Una 
civitas  deorum  atque  hominum,  "  one  city  of  gods  and  men,") 
had  not  God  made  ag\uv  kq\  apyia§ai,  "ruling  and  being 
ruled,"  superiority  and  subjection,  with  their  respective  duty  and 
obligation ;  men  could  neither  by  art,  or  political  enchantment, 
nor  yet  by  force,  have  made  any  firm  cities  or  polities.  The 
civil  sovereign  is  no  Leviathan,  no  beast,  but  a  God,  ("  I  have 
said  ye  are  gods  :"4)  he  reigns  not  in  mere  brutish  force  and  fear, 
but  in  natural  justice  and  conscience,  and  in  the  right  and  autho- 
rity of  God  himself.  Nevertheless,  we  deny  not  but  that  there 
is  need  of  force  and  fear  too,  to  constrain  those  to  obedience  to 
whom  the  conscience  of  duty  proveth  ineffectual  Nor  is  the 
fear  of  the  civil  sovereign's  own  sword  alone  sufficient  for  this 
neither,  unassisted  by  religion,  and  the  fear  of  an  invisible 
Being  omnipotent,  who  seeth  all  things,  and  can  punish  secret, 
as  well  as  open  transgressors,  both  in  this  life,  and  after  death ; 
which  is  a  thing  so  confessedly  true,  that  Atheists  have  therefore 
pretended  religion  to  have  been  at  first  a  mere  political  figment. 
We  conclude  therefore,  that  the  civil  sovereign  reigneth  not 
merely  in  the  fear  of  his  own  power  and  sword ;  but  first  in  the 
justice  and  Authority,  and  then  in  the  power  and  fear  also 
of  God  Almighty.  And  thus  much  for  the  first  Atheistic 
pretence,  from  the  interests  of  civil  sovereigns. 

To  their  second,  that  sovereignty  is  essentially  infinite,  and 
therefore  altogether  inconsistent  with  religion,  that  would  limit 
and  confine  it,  we  reply,  that  the  right  and  authority  of  civil 
sovereigns  is  not,  as  these  our  atheistic  politicians  ignorantly 
suppose,  a  mere  belluine  liberty,  but  it  is  a  right  essentially 
founded  in  the  being  of  natural  justice,  as  bath  been  declared. 
For  authority  of  commanding  is  such  a  right,  as  supposes 
obligation  in  others  to  obey,  without  which  it  could  be  nothing 
but  mere  will  and  force.  But  none  can  be  obliged  in  duty  to 
obey  but  by  natural  justice ;  commands,  as  such,  not  creating 
obligation,  but  presupposing  it  For,  if  persons  were  not  before 
obliged  to  obey,  no  commands  would  signify  any  thing  to  them. 

the  right  of  God  i§  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  God,  in  so  far  as  this  is  considered 
absolutely  free,  it  follows  that  every  physical  thing  has  so  much  right  by  nature,  as  it  has 
power  to  exist  and  operate/' 

3  De  Natura  Deor.  lib.  2.  cap.  62.  p.  3043.  torn.  9.  opp.  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Stoics :  M  For  the  world  is  a  common  house  or  city,  as  it  were,  of  gods  and  men." 

4  Psalm  lxxxii.  6,  on  which  passage  consult  the  remarks  of  J.  Le  Clerc,  Comm.  in 
PsaJmot,  p.  408.  409. 
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Wherefore,  the  first  original  obligation  is  not  from  will,  hat 
nature.     Did  obligation  to  the  things  of  natural  justice,  as  many 
suppose,  arise  from  the  will  and  positive  command  of  God,  only 
by  reason  of  punishments  threatened,  and  rewards  promised; 
the  consequence  of  this  would  be,  that  no  man  was  good  and 
just,  but  only  by  accident,  and  for  the  sake  of  something  else; 
whereas  the  goodness  of  justice  or  righteousness  is  intrinncal  to 
the  thing  itself,  and  this  is  that  which  obligeth,  (and  not  any  thing 
foreign  to  it)  it  being  a  different  species  of  good  from  that  of 
appetite  and  private  utility,  which  every  man  may  dispense  withaL 
Now,  there  can  be  no  more  infinite  justice  than  there  can  be  an 
infinite  rule,  or  an  infinite  measure.      Justice  is  essentially  a 
determinate  thing;  and  therefore  can  there  not  be  an  infinite 
jus,  "right  or  authority."     If  there  be  any  thing  in  its  own 
nature  just  and  obliging,  or  such  as  ought  to  be  done ;  then  must 
there  of  necessity  be  something  unjust  or  unlawful,  jrhich  there- 
fore cannot  be  obligingly  commanded  by  any  authority  whatso- 
ever.    Neither  ought  this  to  be  thought  any  impeachment  of  civil 
authority,  it  extending  universally  to  all,  even  to  that  of  the 
Deity  itself.     The  right  and  authority  of  God  himself,  who  is 
the  supreme  sovereign  of  the  universe,  is  also  in  like  manner 
bounded  and  circumscribed  by  justice.     God's  will  is  ruled  by 
his  justice,  and  not  his  justice  ruled  by  his  will ;  and  therefore, 
God  himself  cannot  command  what  is  in  its  own  nature  unjust 
And  thus  have  we  made  it  evident,  that  infinite  right  and  authority 
of  doing  and  commanding  any  thing  without  exception,  so  that 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  commander  should  be  the  very  rule  of 
justice  itself  to  others,  and  consequently  might  oblige  to  any 
thing,  is  an  absolute  contradiction,  and  a  non-entity;  it  sup- 
posing nothing  to  be  in  its  own  nature  just  or  unjust;  which,  if 
there  were  not,  there  could  be  no  obligation  nor  authority  at  alL 
Wherefore,  the  Atheists,  who  would  natter  civil  sovereigns  with 
this  infinite  right,  as  if  their  will  ought  to  be  the  very  rule  of 
justice  and  conscience,  and,  upon  that  pretence,  prejudice  them 
against  religion,  do  as  ill  deserve  of  them,  as  of  religion  hereby ; 
they  indeed,  absolutely  divesting  them  of  all  right  and  authority, 
and  leaving  them  nothing  but  mere  brutish  force  and  belluine 
liberty.    And  could  civil  sovereigns  utterly  demolish  and  destroy 
conscience  and  religion  in  the  minds  of  men,  (which  yet  is  an 
absolute  impossibility)  they  thinking  thereby  to  make  elbow- 
room  for  themselves,  they  would  certainly  bury  themselves  also 
in  the  ruins  of  them.     Nevertheless,  thus  much  is  true ;  That 
they  in  whom  the  sovereign  legislative  power  of  every  polity  is 
lodged,  (whether  single  persons  or  assemblies ;)  they  who  make 
civil  laws,  and  can  reverse  them  at  pleasure,  though  they  may 
unquestionably  sin  against  God,  in  making  unjust  laws,  yet  can 
they  not  sin  politically  or  civilly,  as  violators  or  transgressors  of 
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those  laws  cancelled  and  reversed  by  them,  they  being  superior  to 
them.  Nor  is  this  all;  but  these  sovereign  legislative  powers  may 
be  said  to  be  absolute  also  in  another  sense,  as  being  avvjrtvSvvot, 
"  unjudicable,"  or  uncensurable  by  any  human  court ;  because,  if 
they  were  bo  obnoxious,  then  would  that  court  or  power  which  had 
aright  to  judge  and  censure  them,  be  superior  to  them ;  which  is 
contrary  to  the  hypothesis.  And  then,  if  this  power  were  again 
judicable  by  some  other,  there  must  either  be  an  infinite  pro- 
gress, or  endless  circulation,  (a  thing  not  only  absurd,  but  also 
utterly  inconsistent  with  government  and  property;  because, 
there  being  no  ultimate  judgment  unappealable  from,  there 
could  never  be  any  final  determination  of  controversies;)  or 
else  at  last,  all  must  be  devolved  to  the  multitude  of  singulars, 
which  would  be  a  dissolution  of  the  body  politic,  and  a  state  of 
anarchy.  And  thus  have  we  fully  confuted  the  second  atheistic 
pretence  also,  for  the  "inconsistency  of  religion  with  civil 
sovereignty." 

Their  third  and  last  follows :  "  That  private  judgment  of  good 
and  evil  is  contradictious  to  civil  sovereignty,  and  a  body  politic, 
this  being  one  artificial  man,  that  must  be  all  governed  by  one 
reason  and  will."  But  conscience  is  private  judgment  of  good 
and  evil,  lawful  and  unlawful,  &c.5  To  which  we  reply  that  it 
is  not  religion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  principles  of  these 
atheistic  politicians,  that  unavoidably  introduce  private  judgment 
of  good  and  evil,  such  as  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  civil 
sovereignty,  there  being,  according  to  them,  nothing  in  nature  of 
a  public  or  common  good,  nothing  of  duty  or  obligation,  but  all 
private  appetite  and  utility,  of  which  also  every  man  is  judge 
lor  himself.  For  if  this  were  so,  then,  whenever  any  man 
judged  it  most  for  his  private  utility  to  disobey  laws,  rebel 
against  sovereigns,  nay,  to  poison  or  stab  them,  he  would  be 
unquestionably  bound  by  nature  and  the  reason  of  his  own 
good,  as  the  highest  law,  to  do  the  same.  Neither  can  these 
atheistic  politicians  be  ever  able  to  bring  men  out  of  this  state  of 
private  good,  judgment  and  will,  which  is  natural  to  them,  by 
any  artificial  tricks  and  devices,  or  mere  enchantments  of  words, 
as  "artificial  justice,"  and  an  " artificial  man,"  and  a  "common 
person"  and  "will,"  and  a  "public  conscience,"  and  the  like. 
Nay,  it  is  observable,  that  themselves  are  necessitated  by  the 
tenor  of  these  their  principles,  casuistically  to  allow  such  private 
judgment  and  will  as  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  civil 
sovcreigntv ;  as,  that  any  man  may  lawfully  resist  in  defence  of 
his  own  life ;  and  that  they,  who  have  once  rebelled,  may  after- 
wards justly  defend  themselves  by  force.     Nor  indeed  can  this 

*  The  passages  of  Hobbes  in  which  this  doctrine  is  professed,  have  already  been 
brought  forward  by  us. 

VOL.  III.  I-   L 
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Erivate  lodgment  of  men,  i 
e  possibly  otherwise  taken  away,  i 

is  a  thing  not  of  a  private,  but  of  a  publio  and  

and  by  conscience,  that  obligethto  obey  all  the  lawful  < 
of  civil  sovereigns,  though  contrary  to  men's  appetite  and  pmte 
interest  Wherefore  conscience  also  is,  in  itself  not  of  a  prints 
and  partial,  bat  of  a  public  and  common  nature ;  h  mapaoting 
divine  laws,  impartial  justice  and  equity,  and  the  good  of  the 
whole,  when  dashing  with  our  own  selfish,  good,  and  private 
utility.  This  is  the  only  thing  that  can  naturally  oonaociate 
mankind  together,  lay  a  foundation  for  bodies  politic,  and  take 
away  that  private  win  and  judgment,  according  to  men's  appetite 
and  utility,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  same ;  agreeably  to 
that  of  Pinto's  :*  Tb  Koivbv  ctvv&J,  rbpiow  Sta<nr£  That  "which 
is  of  a  common  and  public  nature,  unites ;  but  that*  which  is  of 
a  private,  segregates  and  dissociates.*  It  is  true,  indeed,  thit 
particular  persons  must  make  a  judgment  in  oonacienee  for 
themselves,  (a  public  conscience  being  nonsense  and  ridiculous,) 
and  that  they  may  also  err  therein ;  yet  is  not  the  rule  neither 
by  which  conscience  judgeth,  private ;  nor  itself  unaccountable, 
unless  in  such  mistaken  fanatics  as  professedly  follow  private 
impulses ;  but  either  the  natural  and  eternal  laws  of  God,  or 
else  his  revealed  will,  things  more  public  than  the  civil  laws  of 
any  country,  and  of  which  others  also  may  judge.  Nevertheless, 
we  deny  not  but  that  evil  peroons  may  and  do  sometimes  make  a 
pretence  of  conscience  and  religion,  in  order  to  sedition  and 
rebellion,  as  the  best  things  mar  be  abused :  but  this  is  not  the 
fault  of  religion,  but  only  of  the  men;  conscience  obliging, 
though  first  to  obey  God,  yet,  in  subordination  to  him,  the  laws 
of  civil  sovereigns  also.  To  conclude,  conscience  and  religion 
oblige  subjects  actively  to  obey  all  the  lawful  commands  of  civil 
sovereigns,  or  legislative  powers,  though  contrary  to  their  own 
private  appetite,  interest,  and  utility;  but,  when  these  same 
sovereign  legislative  powers  command  unlawful  things,  conscience, 
though  it  here  obliges  to  "obey  God,  rather  than  man,"  yet  does 
it,  notwithstanding,  oblige  not  to  resist  Bom.  xiii.  "  Whosoever 
resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  they  that 
resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation."  And  Matthew 
xxvi.  "  All  they  that  take  the  sword,  shall  perish  with  the 
sword."  Here  is  "the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the  saints." 
And  thus  does  religion  "  give  unto  Caesar,  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  as  well  as  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.7 

9  De  Legibus,  lib.  9.  p.  660. 

'  In  recommending  this  dogma  of  the  abrogation  of  men^  private  judgment!  re- 
specting their  own  actions,  Hobbes  was  influenced  no  doubt  by  the  civil  wars  and  sedi- 
tions which  at  that  time  miserably  harassed  Great  Britain.    For  those  who  had  resisted 
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And  SOW)  having  fully  confuted  all  the  atheistic  grounds,  we 
confidently  ooncluae,  That  the  first  original  of  all  things  was 
neither  stupid  and  senseless  matter  fortuitously  moved,  nor  a  blind 
and  nescient,  but  orderly  and  methodical  plastic  nature ;  nor  a 
living  matter,  having  perception  or  .understanding  natural, 
without  animal  sense  or  consciousness ;  nor  yet  did  every  thing 
exist  of  itself  necessarily  from  eternity,  without  a  cause.    But 

Charles  I.  and  brought  this  unfortunate  monarch  to  the  scaffold,  justified  their  conduct 
upon  the  plea  of  conscience,  and  asserted  that  the  king  had  issued  certain  behests 
which  the  inward  monitor  residing  in  their  own  breasts  forbade  them  to  obey.  While 
on  the  other  hand,  the  parties  who  were  favourable  to  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
power,  in  their  turn  declared  that  they  were  impelled  by  conscience  again  to  commit 
the  destinies  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  care  of  the  offspring  of  the  murdered 
monarch.  Hence  this  philosopher,  whose  only  object  was  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
those  in  power,  by  bis  profane  doctrines,  was  the  foe  of  all  conscience.  This  dogma  of 
his,  however,  is  altogether  foul  and  deformed,  and  clearly  shows  that  none  can  be 
citizens  in  Hoboes'  Commonwealth,  unless  they  are  changed  into  beasts,  and  deprived  of 
all  reason.  In  the  first  place,  it  takes  away  all  dignity  and  authority  from  the  sacred 
volumes,  they  being  the  rule  by  which  the  judgment  of  the  conscience  is  formed.  For 
what  necessity  can  there  be  for  any  rule  of  the  kind  in  a  state,  if  no  one  is  allowed  to  pay 
attention  to  it,  or  to  regulate  his  life  by  its  precepts.  Indeed,  Hobbes  has  left  some 
place  for  religion  in  his  commonwealth,  merely  for  the  sake  of  escaping  popular  odium : 
but  in  reality  he  scouts  and  despises  it  For  if  the  supreme  magistrate,  as  he  undis- 
guisedly  avows,  is  its  only  interpreter,  and  if  it  has  not  the  force  of  law,  except  the 
magistrate  wills — in  short,  if  nothing  is  to  be  believed  except  what  he  commands  to  be 
believed,  and  nothing  to  be  regarded  as  good,  or  just,  or  right,  except  he  declares  it  to 
be  such,  it  would  be  better  I  imagine  to  banish  it  altogether,  than  to  give  it  a  place  in  a 
community  where  no  one  can  be  benefited  by  it.  The  same  precept  requires  citizens 
to  renounce  the  use  of  their  own  reason,  and  to  cease  to  be  men.  For  conscience  is 
nothing  but  right  reason  judging  of  our  actions  by  the  guidance  of  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  scripture.  Wherefore,  if  all  conscience  is  to  be  banished  from  a  state,  to  prevent 
disturbance,  it  behoves  all  citixens  to  confine  the  whole  of  their  care,  like  flocks  and 
herds,  to  their  food,  and  in  all  other  matters  to  do  as  they  are  commanded.  Un- 
doubtedly, reason  is  a  great  evil,  and  ought  by  all  means  to  be  got  rid  of,  if  its  use  is 
pernicious  to  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth,  in  which  that  of  all  the  citizens  is  com- 
prised. Lastly,  if  this  doctrine  is  admitted,  human  life  will  be  a  compound  of  injustice 
wickedness,  and  iniquity.  For  if  no  one  in  any  undertaking  is  allowed  to  consult  his 
own  conscience,  in  order  to  learn  what  is  conformable  and  what  is  repugnant  to  right, 
he  will  be  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  and  to  do  whatever  he  conceives  to 
make  for  his  own  interests,  provided  he  commits  no  act  that  is  interdicted  by  the  civil 
laws.  Supposing  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  commerce,  or  who  enter  into  compact 
with  others,  pay  no  heed  to  conscience,  nay,  are  commanded  to  disregard  it,  an  infinity 
of  wrongs  will  take  place,  and  will  admit  of  taking  place  with  impunity.  In  short 
the  whole  of  this  doctrine  of  Hobbes'  is  childish  and  nugatory.  Let  the  man  argue  as 
he  likes,  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  any  state  to  subsist,  unless  each  individual 
exercises  a  private  judgment  upon  his  own  actions.  Let  us  imagine  to  ourselves  a 
community  such  as  this  philosopher  had  in  view,  in  which  the  chief  magistrate  has  all 
the  power,  and  no  law  but  the  civil  is  in  force,  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  revelation 
being  disregarded.  Still,  I  suppose,  in  this  commonwealth  every  man  ought  to  decide 
whether  or  not  anything  he  wishes  to  perform  is  conformable  to  the  laws  laid  down  by 
the  sovereign.  A  supporter  of  Hobbes  would  be  insane  were  he  to  deny  this.  For  if 
it  be  incumbent  upon  citizens  to  obey  the  laws,  and  to  live  according  to  their  rule,  the 
very  necessity  of  the  thing  requires  also  that  they  should  compare  their  own  actions 
with  these  laws,  and  see  whether  they  are  in  accordance  or  at  variance  with  them. 
Consequently,  wherever  law  is,  there  of  necessity  must  be  the  private  judgment 
of  the  citixens,  or  conscience ;  and  those  who,  to  prevent  any  evil  to  a  common- 
wealth, advocate  the  abrogation  of  conscience,  at  the  same  time  advocate  the  abolition 
of  law  and  the  commonwealth. 

L  L  2 
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there  is  one  only  necessary  existent,  the  cause  of  all  other  things; 
and  this  an  absolutely  perfect  Bring,  infinitely  good,  wise,  and 
powerful;  who  hath  made  all  that  was  fit  to  be  made,  and 
according  to  the  best  wisdom,  and  exerciseth  an  exact  providence 
over  all :  whose  name  ought  to  be  hallowed,  and  separated  from 
all  other  things :  "  To  whom  be  all  honour,  and  glory,  and  wor- 
ship, for  ever  and  ever.    Amen." 
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PREFACE. 


The  Author  of  the  following  treatise  was  the  very  learned  Dr.  Ralph 
Cudworth,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  to  them  that  are  acquainted 
with  the  hest  authors,  as  to  render  it  needless  to  say  more  in  hehalf  of 
this  piece,  than  that  it  was  composed  by  the  same  person  that  wrote  the 
u  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe."  This  Author,  being  early 
prepared  with  a  nice  skill  in  most  of  the  learned  languages,  and  having 
joined  to  a  clear  and  solid  judgment  an  indefatigable  application  to 
study,  began  soon  to  form  vast  designs  for  the  service  of  religion  :  and 
in  subserviency  thereto  to  reduce  his  large  treasure  of  learning  to  proper 
heads  or  subjects,  which  he  purposed  one  time  or  other  to  improve  into 
complete  discourses. 

He  lived  in  an  age  when  the  disputes  concerning  liberty  and  neces- 
sity, mingling  with  the  political  schemes  of  the  leaders  of  opposite 
parties,  helped  to  cause  strong  convulsions  in  the  state,  and  to  spread  no 
less  fatal  an  influence  upon  the  principles  and  manners  of  the  generality 
of  people.  For  debauchery,  scepticism,  and  infidelity,  as  he  complains,* 
flourished  in  his  time,  and  grew  up,  in  his  opinion,  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  fatal  necessity  of  all  actions  and  events,  as  from  its  proper  roott 
Such  a  belief,  upon  whatsoever  grounds  or  principles  maintained,  as  he 
conceived,  did  serve  the  design  of  atheism  and  undermine  Christianity 
and  all  religion ;  as  taking  away  all  guilt  and  blame,  punishments  and 
rewards :  and  plainly  rendered  a  day  of  judgment  ridiculous.  And  he 
thought  it  evident,  that  .some  in  those  days  pursued  those  notions  in 
order  to  that  end. 

These  sentiments  disposed  him  to  bend  much  of  his  study  this  way, 
and  to  read  over  all  the  ancient  philosophers  and  moralists, *vhich  he  did 
with  great  accuracy.  He  then  set  himself  to  gather  and  answer  all  the 
ancient  and  modern  arguments,  for  the  necessity  of  all  actions,  which 
had  been  maintained  by  several  persons,  upon  very  different  grounds. 

•  Epistle  Dedicatory  before  his  Intellectual  System, 
t  Preface  to  the  Intellectual  System. 
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And  many  of  his  collections  of  this  kind  still  i 
menta  of  his  copious  reading,  judgment,  and  industry. 

He  accordingly  distinguished  three  sorts  of  fatality,  that  he  might 
treat  of  each  apart.  First,  natural  or  material,  which  excluding  God  out 
of  the  scheme,  and  supposing  lenseJess  matte  nfii'inssiiily  moved,  toll 
the  first  principle  and  cause  of  all  things,  is  truly  and  properly  At 
atheistical  fate.  This  he  found  defended  by  Epicurus  of  old,  and  to 
refute  him  and  the  uiuer  usBervon  at  xm  aronuc  nureenni  ttctcawij,  m 
published  his  learned  and  unanswerable  book,  which  he  entitled  "The 
Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe.* 

Secondly,  theologic  or  divine  fate,  which  indeed  allows  in  words  the 
existence  of  that  perfect  Intellectual  Being,  distinct  from  matter,  whom 
we  call  God :  yet  affirming  that  God  irrespectively  decrees  ancT  deter- 
mines all  things,  evil  as  well  as  good,  doth  in  effect  make  aUaetioss 
alike  necessary  to  us.  In  consequence  whereof  Gods  will  is  not  ngt- 
lated  byjhis  essential  and  immutable  goodness  -end  justice:  Godks 
mere  arbitrary  will  omnipotent :  and  in  respect  to  us,  moral  good  asd 
evil  are  positive  things,  and  not  so  in  their  own  nature,  that  is,  things 
are  good  or  bad  because  they  are  commanded  or  forbidden,  and  that 
which  is  now  good  might  have  been  bad,  and  bad  good,  if  the  pure  will 
of  God  at  first  had  not  determined  them  to  be  what  they  are  at  present 

Thirdly,  the  Stoical  Fate,  which  constrains  also  the  natural  and  moral 
actions  of  the  Universe,  and  makes  necessity  to  be  so  intrinsical  to  the 
nature  of  every  thing,  as  that  no  being  or  action  could  possibly  be 
otherwise  than  it  is.  For  all  things,  according  to  this  notion,  depend  in 
a  chain  of  causes,  all  in  themselves  necessary,  from  the  first  principle  of 
Being,  who  pre-ordered  every  event  before  it  fell  out,  so  as  to  leave  no 
room  to  liberty  or  contingency  any  where  in  the  world. 

These  two  last  hypotheses  of  fatalism  were  but  lightly  touched  in  bis 
"  Intellectual  System,"  because  he  intended  to  give  them  a  more  parti- 
cular and  more  ample  consideration :  however,  ill  health,  a  short  life,  or 
other  reasons  we  know  not,  hindered  him  from  finishing  what  the  world 
earnestly  expected,  and  no  one  that  survived  him  was  able  to  supply. 

It  is  probable,  that  foreseeing  the  length  of  the  work,  and  some  of  the 
hindrances  that  afterwards  fell  out  to  retard  and  defeat  it,  he  thought  it 
best  to  contract  his  undertaking,  and  to  treat  in  smaller  volume*  of 
those  points  that  he  judged  to  be  most  material  and  principal  in  this 
controversy. 

In  this  view  he  drew  up  the  book  with  which  the  world  is  now  pre- 
sented, wherein  he  proves  the  falseness  of  the  consequences  with  respect 
to  natural  justice  and  morality  in  God,  which  are  deducible  from  the 
principles  of  those  that  maintain  the  second  sort  of  fate,  denominated 
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by  him  theologic.  And  thus  it  may  he  reckoned  to  be  a  sequel  in  part 
of  his  first  book  against  material  fate.  Had  it  come  abroad  as  early  as 
it  was  written,  it  bad  served  for  a  proper  antidote  to  the  poison  in  some 
of  Mr.  Hobbes'  and  other  writings,  who  revived  in  that  age  tbe  ex- 
ploded opinions  of  Protagoras  and  other  ancient  Greeks,  and  took  away 
the  essential  and  eternal  discrimination  of  moral  good  and  evil,  of  just 
and  unjust,  and  made  them  all  arbitrary  productions  of  divine  or  human 
will. 

Against  the  aneient  and  modern  patrons  of  this  doctrine  no  one  bath 
written  better  than  Dr.  Cudworth.  His  book  is  indeed  a  demonstration 
of  the  truth  of  the  contrary  opinion ;  and  is  drawn  up  with  that  beauty, 
clearness  and  strength,  as  must  delight  as  well  as  convince  the  reader,  if 
I  may  judge  of  the  affection  of  others,  from  the  effect  it  had  on  me.  It 
will  certainly  give  a  just  idea  of  the  writer's  good  sense,  as  well  as  vast 
learning. 

We  are  not  certain  that  this  treatise  is  quite  so  perfect  as  the  author 
designed  it :  but  it  appears  from  the  MS.  that  he  transcribed  the  best 
part  of  it  with  his  own  hand,  as  if  it  was  speedily  to  have  been  sent  to 
the  press. 

His  death  following  not  long  after,  this,  with  several  other  manu- 
scripts, was  locked  up  from  the  sight  of  the  world  for  many  years,  and 
at  last  came  into  the  hands  of  his  grandson  Francis  Cudworth  Masham, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  masters  in  Chancery,  whose  temper  is  too  beneficent 
and  communicative  to  deprive  the  public  any  longer  of  a  work  that 
promises  much  benefit  to  it 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  loose  principles,  with  regard  to  morality, 
that  are  opposed  in  this  book,  are  defended  by  too  many  in  our  time. 
It  is  hoped  also  that  the  new  controversies  springing  up,  that  have  some 
relation  to  this  subject,  may  be  cleared  and  shortened  by  the  reasons 
herein  proposed.  However  that  be,  a  book  of  sound  sense  and  true 
learning  is  at  all  times  in  fashion:  and  if  any  the  least  good  shall 
follow,  as  there  may  much  good  from  the  publication  of  it ;  or  if  even 
the  memory  of  so  great  a  man  in  all  parts  of  learning,  divine  and  human, 
who  was  an  honour  to  Emanuel  College,  where  he  was  educated,  and 
to  Christ  8  College,  where  he  afterwards  presided,  and  indeed  to  the 
whole  University  of  Cambridge,  which  he  adorned,  shall  by  these 
means  be  revived  and  perpetuated,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  published 
unseasonably. 

E.  Duresme. 
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Chap.  L— That  there  here  ben  ton*  in  all  i 
evil,  jut  and  unjust,  were  not  nstaally  and  : 
ifwi  and  appointment    An  aooount  of  no  i 
Aristotle;  as aire  from  Diogenre  LeSrtias  ai 
some  hare  affirmed  that  there  b  no  i 
of  good  and  evil,  just  snd  unjust    Tka  oftniaa  of  i 

pored,  with   in  wary  oooaaqoeaore,  owned  by  rerea  of  them,  by 

disowned;  but  all  agreeing  in  tide,  Oat  things  mocaDj  food  sad  evil,  jsn 
and  unjust,  are  not  re  by  nature,  and  antaredent  to  the  divine  cosssneas,  ret 
by  the  dime  eomreand  and  faetfcatien  Chap.  IL— 1WI  fjeod  and  evi, 
joat  and  unjust,  honret  and  dishonest,  cannot  be  sanitary  Urines  wares* 
nature  made  by  will.  Every  thing  mnit  by  its  own  nature  be  what  it  ia,  and 
nothing  else.  That  eren  in  positire  laws  and  commands,  it  is  not  mere  will 
that  obligeth,  but  the  natures  of  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  really  existing. 
The  distinction  betwixt  things  naturally  and  positively  good  and  eril,  more  dearly 
explained.  No  positive  command  makes  any  thing  morally  good  or  eril,  just  or 
unjust ;  nor  can  oblige  otherwise  than  by  virtue  of  what  is  naturally  just  Chip. 
III. — That  the  opinion  of  those  who  affirm  that  moral  good  and  evil,  just  sod 
unjust,  depend  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  God,  implies  a  contradiction.  The 
essences  of  things  not  convertible  into  one  another.  Particular  essences  depend 
not  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  God.  That  there  is  in  God  a  nature  of  goodnea 
superior  to  wisdom,  which  measures  and  determines  his  wisdom,  as  this  does  ha 
will.    A  mystical  or  enigmatical  representation  of  the  nature  of  God. 

BOOK  II. 

Chap.  I. — That,  to  avoid  the  force  of  what  is  above  demonstrated,  some  pbilosophen 
have  denied  that  there  was  any  immutable  nature  or  essence,  affirming  all  being 
and  knowledge  to  be  fantastical  and  relative,  of  whom  Protagoras,  the  Abderite, 
was  the  chief:  whore  intent  in  proposing  it,  and  a  consequence  thereof  was,  the 
destroying  of  all  morality,  and  to  disprove  the  absolute  and  immutable  nature  of 
good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust  Chap.  II.— The  pretences  or  grounds  for  this 
opinion  considered.  That  it  was  grounded  on  the  UeracUtical  philosophy,  which 
introduced  a  moveable  essence,  affirming  that  nothing  stood,  but  all  things  moved. 
Protagoras'!  inference  from  hence,  who  to  the  Heraclitical  added  the  old  atomicsl 
Phoenician  philosophy,  and  by  this  mixture  made  up  his  own.  Chap.  III. — Thst 
the  atomicsl  or  mechanical  philosophy  was  known  to  Protagoras,  who  tired 
before  Democritus.  A  brief  account  of  it  That  by  the  motion  of  partHfs  all 
things  are  generated  and  corrupted  is  asserted  by  him,  and  that  all  sensible  quali- 
ties are  nothing  without  us,  but  only  passions  and  sensations  in  us.    Chap.  IV.— 
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That  the  atomical  philosophy  is  more  ancient  than  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  in- 
vented by  one  Moschus,  a  Sidonian.  That  tint  Moschus,  the  Phoenician,  is  the 
same  with  Mochua  the  physiologer,  who  is  the  same  with  Moses,  the  Jewish 
lawgiver.  That  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  not  unacquainted  with  this  Phoenician 
philosophy,  which  was  rejected  by  Plato,  became  abused  to  scepticism,  as  also  by 
Aristotle  j  but  revived  by  Epicurus,  who  so  blended  it  with  impiety  and  immo- 
rality, that  it  soon  sunk  again.  It  hath  been  successfully  restored  in  the  last  age. 
Chap.  V. — That  the  paradoxes  Protagoras  and  others  grounded  on  this  atomical 
philosophy  are  absurd  and  contradictious,  and  inconsequent  from  it ;  and  the 
assert  ion  that  nothing  is  absolutely  true,  but  only  relatively  to  him  that  thinks  so, 
is  no  leaf  absurd,  and  overturns  itself.  Chap.  VI.— That  these  assertions  of 
Protagoras,  "  Knowledge  is  sense,  and  knowledge  is  but  fantastical  and  relative," 
are  effectually  overturned  by  the  atomical  philosophy ;  of  which  the  genuine 
result  is,  that  sense  alone  is  not  the  judge  of  what  does  really  and  absolutely  exist, 
but  that  there  is  another  principle  in  us  superior  to  sense. 

BOOK  III. 

sup.  I.— What  sense  is,  and  that  it  is  not  knowledge.  How  sensation  is  performed. 
The  soul  is  passive  in  sensation,  though  not  altogether  so.  Various  kinds  of  sen- ' 
sations.  Chap.  II. — That  sense  is  a  confused  perception  obtruded  on  the  soul 
from  without,  but  knowledge  the  active  energy  of  an  unpassionate  power  in  the 
soul,  which  is  vitally  united  to  the  body.  The  difference  betwixt  sensitive  and 
intellectual  cogitation,  and  their  different  uses  in  general.  Chap.'  III. — The 
difference  between  sense  or  sensation  and  intellection  or  Knowledge,  described 
more  accurately  in  five  particulars,  with  a  further  explication  and  demonstration 
from  Plato.  Chap.  IV.— A  further  proof  that  sense  is  not  science,  illustrated  by 
several  instances.  Sense  is  only  a  seeming  or  appearance  of  things  corporeal 
existing,  which  may  be  though  the  things  have  not  a  real  existence.  Reasons  of 
this.  Phantasms  and  sensible  ideas  are  really  or  materially  the  same  things. 
Phantasms  voluntary  and  involuntary.  That  Phantasms  may  become  sensations, 
and  a"  contra. 

BOOK  IV. 

Jhap.  I. — That  Knowledge  is  an  inward  active  energy  of  the  mind,  not  arising  from 
things  acting  from  without.  Sense  is  not  a  mere  passion,  but  a  passive  perception 
of  the  soul,  having  something  of  vital  energy,  and  is  a  cogitation.  The  immediate 
objects  of  intellection  not  things  without  the  mind,  but  the  ideas  of  the  mind 
itself,  which  is  not  weakened  by  the  most  radiant  and  illustrious  truths,  as  the 
sense  is  by  what  is  exceedingly  sensible.  Hath  a  criterion  in  itself  whereby  to 
know  when  it  hath  found  what  it  sought.    Two  kinds  of  perceptive  cogitations  in 

'  the  soul,  the  one  passive,  which  are  either  durdrffiara,  "  sensations,"  or  tyavraa- 
para, u  imaginations;"  the  other  kind  are  called  vorjpara.  That  the  vonpara 
are  not  raised  out  of  the  phantaamata  by  the  intellectus  agens.  Chap.  II.— That 
some  ideas  of  the  mind  proceed  not  from  outward  sensible  objects,  but  arise  from 
the  inward  activity  of  the  mind  itself.  The  cause  of  men's  mistake  herein.  How 
far  the  passion  of  sense  reaches,  and  where  the  mind's  activity  begins.  Sense  no 
competent  judge  of  the  reality  of  relative  ideas,  which  though  they  were  mere 
notions  of  the  mind  or  modes  of  conceiving,  yet  it  follows  not  that  they  have  no 
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reality.  They  are  not  disagreeable  to  the  reality  of  things,  and  so  not  fram  At 
beauty,  the  strength,  and  ability  of  natural  sod  corporeal  thing*  depend  upon  Oat 
relations  and  proportions,  TnEtanfms  proposed  to  illustrate  this  matter*  All  tie 
ideas  of  things  artificial  have  something  in  them  that  never  came  from  sense,  Tha 
true  of  plants  and  ;mimub.  No  eewntial  difference  betwixt  natural  compounded 
and  artificial  things.  Sense  has  no  idea  of  the  cogitative  being  joined  to  rational 
■tifawW,  nor  of  the  universe  an  it  is  one  corporeal  frame,  much  less  of  the  ideal  at 
modes  of  thinking  being*,      Chap.    III. — That  even  simple  corporeal  things, 

.  passively  perceived  by  sense,  are  known  or  understood  only  bj  the  attire  power  d 
the  mind.  That  sensation  is  not  knowledge  of  these  things,  nmch  lasi  say 
secondary  result  from  sense.  Besides  gathemata  and  phantasmata,  these  nam 
be  noemata  or  intelligible  ideas  ooming  from  tha  uimd  itseft  Thk  coaJhrnsd  sad 
illustrated  by  several  instances  and  simihtadea.  That  these  k  an  inteUsrjnle  ida 
of  a  trianglemwardly  exerted  from  the  mind,  distinct  from  the  phantasm  or  sav 
aible  idea  ;  both  which  may  be  in  tha  mind  together.  Soma  sensible  ideas  not 
impressed  on  the  soul  by  things  without.  That  sense  is  a  kind  of  speech  of  oat- 
ward  nature  conversing  with  the  mind*  Two  kinds  of  perceptive  powers  ia  the 
aouL  Knowledge  does  not  begin  bat  end  in  individuals.  A  double  error  of 
vulgar  philosophers.     Immediate  objects  of  all  geometrical  science  am  the 

^intelligible  and  universal  ideas*  of  a  triangle,  dee.  exerted  from  tha  mind,  and 
comprehended  in  it  Chap.  IV-— That  individual  material  things  cannot  be  the 
immediate  objects  of  intellection  and  knowledge,  beaides  which  there  most  be 
some  other  kind  of  beings  or  entities,  as  the  immediate  objects  of  them,  meh 
things  as  do  not  flow,  but  remain  immutably  the  same.    The  immutable  entities, 

'  what  they  are,  from  whence,  and  where  they  exist.  That  there  is  an  eternal 
mind,  from  which  all  created  understandings  are  constantly  furnished  with  idea* 
Conclusion,  that  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  understanding,  are  eternal  and  self-sub. 
sistent  things,  superior  to  matter,  and  all  sensible  things.  Chap.  Y. — That  the 
intelligible  notions  of  things,  though  existing  only  in  the  mind,  are  not  figment*  of 
the  mind,  but  have  an  immutable  nature.  The  criterion  of  truth.  The  opinion 
that  nothing  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  true  absolutely,  But  only  hypothetical!?, 
refuted.  Whatever  is  clearly  intelligible,  is  absolutely  true.  Though  men  sre 
often  deceived,  and  think  they  clearly  comprehend  what  they  do  not ;  it  follows 
not  that  they  can  never  be  certain  that  they  clearly  comprehend  any  thing.  TV 
conclusion  with  Origen,  that  science  and  knowledge  is  the  only  firm  thing  in  the 
world.  Chap.  VI. — In  what  sense  the  essences  of  things  are  eternal  and  immu- 
table. Every  thing  is  what  it  is,  to  science  or  knowledge  whether  absolutely  or 
relatively,  unchangeable  by  any  mind  :  So  that  if  moral  good  and  evil,  just  sad 
unjust,  in  things  so  denominated,  as  the  actions  or  souls  of  men,  they  must  have 
some  certain  natures  unalterable  by  any  will  or  opinion.  That  the  soul  is  not  s 
mere  rasa  tabula.  That  it  is  in  order  of  nature  before  the  body  and  matter,  doei 
not  result  out  of  h,  but  commands,  governs,  and  rules  it.  The  whole  corporeal 
world  a  heap  of  dust  and  atoms.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  morality  unless 
there  be  a  God.  The  commendation  of  the  atomical  philosophy  mcceawnBy 
revived  by  Cartesius.     Epicurus  taxed  for  his  sottishneas. 
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BOOK  L— CHAPTER  I. 

As  the  vulgar  generally  look  no  higher  for  the  original  of 
moral  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  tnan  the  codes  and  pan- 
dects, the  tables  and  laws  of  their  country  and  religion,  so  there 
-have  not  wanted  pretended  philosophers  in  all  ages  who  have 
asserted  nothing  to  be  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  <pv<ru 
icai  aKivrrrwQ,  "naturally  and  immutably;"  but  that  all  these 
things  were  Striica,  vo/it/ia,  d/ij^ia/iarwSi),  "positive,  arbitrary, 
and  factitious  only."  Such  Plato  mentions  in  his  tenth  book 
de  Legibus,  who  maintained,  Ta  SUaia  ovS'  uvai  to  irapcnrav 
&6<ru,  aXX  afA<f>i<j(5riTOvvTa€  StarcXetv  aXXqXotc  koi  fiarcmS^lvouc 
ad  ravra'  a  o9  av  fitraObJvrai  Koi  orav,  rorc  Kvpia  tKaara  tlvat 
yiyv6jitva  ri^yg  koL  to«c  v6fioi<;9  aXX' ov  Sri  tivi  Qvati,  "That 
nothing  at  all  was  naturally  just,  but  men  changing  their  opinions 
concerning  them  perpetually,  sometimes  made  one  thing  just, 
sometimes  another ;  but  whatsoever  is  decreed  and  constituted, 
that  for  the  time  is  valid,  being  made  so  by  arts  and  laws,  but 
not  by  any  nature  of  its  own."  And  again  in  his  Thenctetus, 
\Ev  toTc  oucatoig  Koi  aoocoic,  Kal  oatoig  icol  avocrloig,  ISiXovaiv 
ItrvvptZtaOai  cic  ovk  Ioti  <j>v<ru  avriov  ov£ev  ovcrtav  iavrov  f\ov, 
aXAa  to  KOivg  8o£av  rovro  ylverai  aXq&c  toti  orav  8o£p  koi  o<tov 
ai>  Soicp  xpovov*  kqi  ocoi  Si  fiti  iravrairaai  tov  Ylpwrayogov  \6yov 
\iyovtnv  &§*  irwc  tijv  aocpiav  ayovai,  "  As  to  things  just  and 
unjust,  holy  and  unholy,  not  only  the  Protagoreans  (of  whom  wc 
shall  treat  afterward),  but  many  other  philosophers  also  con- 
fidently affirm,  that  none , of  these  things  have  in  nature  any 
essence  of  their  own,  but  whatsoever  is  decreed  by  the  authority 
of  the  city,  that  is  truly  such  when  it  is  so  decreed,  and  for  so 
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long  time,  viz.  just  or  unjust,  holy  or  unholy."  And  Anatolia 
more  than  once  takes  notice  of  this  opinion  in  his  Edna: 
Td  Si  KaXa  Kai  ra  SUata  inpi  £>v  q  IIoAmjrJ)  morm&rw,  iwtry 
t\ti  Sia<bopav  ical  irXavrjv  Start  Sokhv  v6fjup  fttfvov  rfwu,  f)  fag  ft 
/u//,#  "  Things  honest  and  just,  which  politics  are  conversant  about, 
have  so  great  a  variety  and  uncertainty  in  them,  that  they  book 
to  be  only  by  law,  and  not  by  nature/  And  afterwards,  Kb.  & 
cap.  10.  after  he  had  divided  rb  SIkmov  ToXmcov,  "that  which  a 
politically  just,"  into  Qvvikov,  L  e.  "  natural,"  ro  wavraxov  ri> 
avriiv  i\ov  Svvafuv,  "which  has  every  where  the  same  force," 
and  vojjufiovy  i.  e.  "legal^"  &  eg  apvijc  ovSiv  Siaflpu  ovrwc  i 
aXXwQ'  8rav  Si  duvrcu,  Sicubfyet*  "which  before  there  be  a  law 
made,  is  indifferent,  but  wnen  once  the  law  is  made,  is  deter- 
mined to  be  just  or  unjust :"  which  legal  just  and  unjust  (as  be 
afterward  expresses  it)  are  8/*ot«  rwc  pirpocc  oIwhmmc  ad 
<riTTipo7&  "like  to  wine  and  wheat  measures,  as  pints  and 
bushels,"  which  are  not  every  where  of  an  equal  bigness,  being 
commonly  lesser  with  those  that  sell  and  greater  with  those  that 
buy :  then  he  adds,  AokcT  Si  ivtoig  wavra  tlvai  rouiura,  fin  ri 
piv  <pvaei  aKivryrov  ko\  7ravra\ov  rrjv  avrrjv  t\et  §v  va/iiv,  wnrtp  ro 
irvp  Kai  ivSaSe  Kai  iv  Mpaaig  KaUi.  Ta  Si  SUaia  Kivovpxva 
opwai,  "  Some  there  are  that  think  that  there  is  no  other  just  or 
unjust,  but  what  is  made  by  law  and  men,  because  that  which  is, 
natural  is  immutable,  and  hath  every  where  the  same  force,  as 
fire  burns  alike  here  and  in  Persia;  but  they  see  that  jura  and 
justa,  rights  and  just  things  are  every  where  different."       ' 

2.  The  philosophers  particularly  noted  for  this  opinion'  in 
Plato,  are  Protagoras  in  his  Thesetetus,  Polus  and  Callicles  in 
his  Gorgias,  Thrasymachus,  and  Glauco  in  his  Politics;  but 
Diogenes  Laertiusf  tells  us  of  some  others,  as  of  Archelaus, 
Socrates'  master,  that  held  ro  SUaiov  tlvai  ical  ro  ai<rxpbv 
.  oil  fftvau  aXXa  vofiy,  "  that  just  and  dishonest  are  not  so  by 
nature  but  by  law;"  and  (as  I  conceive)}  Democritus;  for 
after  he  had  set  down  his  opinion  concerning  happiness,  or  the 
chief  end,  he  adds  this  as  part  of  the  Democritical  philosophy, 
TToirrra  vopiifxa  elvaty  which  I  understand  thus,  that  things  ac- 
counted just  or  unjust,  are  all  factitious  or  artificial  things,  not 
natural ;  nothing  being  real  or  natural  but  atoms  and  vacuum, 
as  the  following  words  are,  <t>v<rti  Si  arofia  ical  jccpo  v.  The  same  is 
noted  by  Diogenes  §  also  concerning  Aristippus,  Plato's  contem- 
porary, that  he  asserted  firiSlv  tlvai  fvcrei  SUaiov  rj  koXov  r)  alvxpov, 
aXXa  voii<t>  Kai  tSet,  "  that  nothing  was  good  or  evil  otherwise 
than  by  law  or  custom."  And  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Alexan- 
der, tells  us  of  Anaxarchus,  that  was  Aristotle's  equal,  that  when 
Alexander  repenting,  sadly  lamented  the  death  of  Clitus,  whom 

*  Ariat.  Eth.  Nicom.  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  t  Lib.  2.  aegm.  16. 

X  Lib.  9.  aegm.  45.  $  Lib.  2.  sect.  193. 
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he  had  rashly  slain,  he  read  this  lecture  of  philosophy  to  him  to 
comfort  him,  irav  ro  Trpa\^lv  vicb  tov  tcparovvroc,  ciicaiov  tlvai,* 
"that  whatsoever  is  done  by  the  supreme  power,  is  ipso  facto 
just."  And  Pyrrho,  the  Eliensic  philosopher,  and  father  of  the 
Sceptics,  that  was  Anaxarchus'  scholar,  seems  to  have  been  dog- 
matical in  nothing  else  but  this,  ovre  koXov  ovre  alaxpov,  ovrt 
aSiKOv,  Koi  ofioltog  eir\  iravrwv  /KijStv  €7 vat  rp  aXq&t'f,  vofii^  Si 
cat  idu  7rovTo  roue  avSpwwove  irparreiv,t  "  that  there  is  nothing 
good  or  shameful,  just  or  unjust,  and  so  likewise  as  to  all  things, 
that  there  is  nothing  so  in  truth,  but  that  men  do  all  things 
according  to  law  and  custom." 

3.  After  these  succeeded  Epicurus,  the  reviver  of  the  Demo-, 
critical  philosophy,  the  frame  of  whose  principles  must  needs 
lead  him  to  deny  justice  and  injustice  to  be  natural  things ;  and 
therefore  he  determines  that  they  arise  wholly  from   mutual 
pacts  and  covenants  of  men  made  for  their  own  convenience  and 
utility,  and  laws  resulting  from  thence,    "0<ra  rwv   £c5wv  fifi 
tlZvvaro   <rov$>)ieac   ir'oitiaSai  rac  inrip  tov  fifj  /3Xa7rrciv,   aXXa 
/ii|Si  /3XdiTT6<r$,tu,  npoQ  raura  ovStv  i<m  oiSi  SUaiov  ouSl  aSocov. 
cJaavroic  81  koI  tiov  l&vwv  3<ra  fxfj  ^Svvaroi)  cj3ouAero  rac  auv- 
drjfcac  iroiuaSai  rac  vwlp  tov  jujj  fiXairreiv  /xijSc  BXairTtaOai*  ovk 
j{v  r\  Ka&  iavrb  Sucatoow?},  aXXa  Iv  rate  fiera  aXA?/Aa>v  cruvrpo- 
6a7c>  icaS'  o7rijX(icouc  Sijirorc  ati  t&itovq  <rvvOr)Kri  tiq  virip  tov  /xt? 
pXairruv  rj  fiXam-eadaiit  "  Those  living  creatures  that  could  not 
make  mutual  covenants  together  not  to  hurt,  nor  to  be  hurt  by 
one  another,  could  not  for  this  cause  have  any  such  thing  as  just 
or  unjust  amongst  them.     And  there  is  the  same  reason  for  those 
nations  that  either  will  not,  or  cannot  make  such  mutual  com- 
pacts not  to  hurt  one  another.     For  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
justice  by  itself,  but  only  in  the  mutual  congresses  of  men, 
wheresoever  they  have  entered  together  into  covenant  not  to 
hurt  one  another."    The  late  compiler  of  the  Epicurean  system 
expresses  this  philosopher's  meaning  after  this  manner:  Sunt 
quidam  qui  existimant  ea  quae  justa-sunt,  esse  secundum  pro- 
priam  invariatamque  naturam  just  a,  et  leges  non  ista  justa  facere, 
sed   duntaxat  praescribere  juxta  earn   quam  habent  naturam; 
verum  res  non  ita  se  habet,§  "  There  are  some  that  think  that 
those  things  that  are  just,  are  just  according  to  their  proper, 
unvaried  nature,  and  that  the  laws  do  not  make  them  just,  but 
only  prescribe  according  to  that  nature  which  they  have.     But 
the  thing  is  not  so." 

After  Epicurus,  Carneades  the  author  of  the  New  Academy, 
as  Lactantius||  testifieth,  was  also  a  zealous  assertor  of  the  same 
doctrine. 

9  Page  695.  torn.  1.  opp.  f  Diog.  Laertius,  lib.  9.  segtu.  61. 

%  The  words  of  Epicurus  in  his  Kvpicu  A4gat,  sect.  35. 36.  in  Laert.  lib.  10.  sect.  150. 
$  Gaawndua  Syntagm.  par.  3.  cap.  25.  |  Instit.  Divin.  lib.  5.  cap.  14. 
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4.  And  since  in  this  latter  age  the  physiological  hypotheses  of 
Democritus  and  Epicurus  have  been  revived,  and  successfully 
applied  to  the  solving  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  visible 
world,  there  have  not  wanted  those  that  have  endeavoured  to 
vent  also  those  other  paradoxes  of  the  same  philosophers,  viz. 
"  That  there  is  no  incorporeal  substance,  nor  any  natural  differ- 
ence of  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust;"  and  to  recommend  the 
same  under  a  show  of  wisdom,  as  the  dee])  and  profound  mysteries 
of  the  atomical  or  corpuscular  philosophy.  As  if  senseless 
matter  and  atoms  were  the  original  of  all  things,  according  to 
that  song  of  old  Silenus  in  the  poet : 

Nairn  in  e  cane  Kit  uti  magnum  per  inane  coacta 
Semina  termrumque  animsquc  marwque  fuiasent, 
Et  liquidi  simul  ignis;  ut  hi*  exordia  primis 
Omnia,  et  ipse  tener  mundi  concreverit  orbi*.* 

"He  sung  the  secret  seeds  of  nature's  frame; 
How  sea*,  and  earth,  and  air,  and  active  flame, 
Foil  through  the  mighty  void,  and  in  their  fell 
Were  blindly  gathered  in  this  goodly  baU." 

Of  this  sort  is  that  late  writer  of  ethics  and  politics,  who 
asserts,  doctrinas  de  justo  et  injusto,  bono  et  malo,  prater  leges 
in  unaquaquc  civitate  constitutas,  authenticas  esse  nullas;  et 
utrum  aliqua  actio  justa  vcl  injusto,  bona  vel  mala  futura  sit,  a 
nomine  inquirendum  esse,  pneterquam  ab  iis,  ad  quos  legum 
suarum  intcrprctationem  civitas  demandaverit,  "  that  there  are 
no  authentic  doctrines  concerning  just  and  unjust,  good  and  evil, 
except  the  laws  which  are  established  in  every  city :  and  that  it 
concerns  none  to  inquire  whether  an  action  shall  be  reputed  just 
or  unjust,  good  or  evil,  except  such  only  whom  the  community 
have  appointed  to  be  the  interpreters  of  their  laws." 

And  again :  Ad  civitatem  pertinct  etiam  Christianam,  quid  sit 
justitia,  quid  injustitia,  sive  peccatum  contra  justitiam,  determi- 
nare,t  "  Even  a  Christian  government  hath  power  to  determine 
what  is  righteous,  and  what  is  the  transgression  of  it." 

And  he  gives  us  the  same  over  again  in  English :  "  In  the 
state  of  nature  nothing  can  be  unjust ;  the  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  justice  and  injustice  have  there  no  place;  where  there  is 
no  common  power,  there  is  no  law ;  where  no  law,  no  trans- 
gression.":!: "  No  law  can  be  unjust. "§  Nay,  temperance  is  no 
more  (j>v<rei,  "  naturally  "  according  to  this  civil  (or  rather  uncivil) 
philosopher,  than  justice.  "  Sensuality  in  that  sense  in  which  it 
is  condemned,  hath  no  place  till  there  be  laws."|| 

5.  But  whatsoever  was  the  true  meaning  of  these  philosophers, 
that  affirm  justice  and  injustice  to  be  only  by  law,  and  not  by 

*  Virg.  Eclog.  (?.  t  Ilobbcs,  De  Cive,  p.  343. 

+  Leviathan,  p.  63.  $  lb.  p.  182.  ||  lb.  p.  25. 
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nature  (of  which  I  shall  discourse  afterwards),  certain  it  is  that 
divers  modern  theologers  do  not  only  seriously,  but  zealously 
contend  in  like  manner,  that  there  is  nothing  absolutely,  intrin- 
sically, and  naturally  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  antece- 
dently to  any  positive  command  or  prohibition  of  God ;  but  that 
the  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of  God  (that  is,  an  omnipotent 
Being  devoid  of  all  essential  and  natural  justice),  by  its  com- 
mands and  prohibitions,  is  the  first  and  only  rule  and  measure 
thereof.  Whence  it  follows  unavoidably,  that  nothing  can  be 
imagined  so  grossly  wicked,  or  so  foully  unjust  or  dishonest, 
but  if  it  were  supposed  to  be  commanded  by  this  omnipotent 
Deity,  must  needs  upon  that  hypothesis  forthwith  become  holy, 
just,  and  righteous.  For  though  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church  were  very  abhorrent  from  this  doctrine  (as 
shajl  be  showed  hereafter),  yet  it  crept  up  afterward  in  the 
scholastic  age,  Ockham  being  among  the  first  that  maintained 
nullum  actum  malum  esse  nisi  quatenus  a  Deo  prohibitum,  et 
qui  non  possit  fieri  bonus  si  a  Deo  procipiatur ;  et  e  converso, 
"  that  there  is  no  act  evil  but  as  it  is  prohibited  by  God,  and 
which  cannot  be  made  good  if  it  be  commanded  by  God.  And 
so  on  the  other  hand  as  to  good."  And  herein  Petrus  Alliacus 
and  Andreas  de  Novo  Castro,  with  others,  quickly  followed  him. 

But  this  doctrine  hath  been  since  chiefly  promoted  and 
advanced  by  such  as  think  nothing  so  essential  to  the  Deity  as 
uncontrollable  power  and  arbitrary  will,  and  therefore  that  God 
could  not  be  God  if  there  should  be  any  thing  evil  in  its  own 
nature  which  he  could  not  do;  and  who  impute  such  dark 
counsels  and  dismal  actions  unto  God,  as  cannot  be  justified 
otherwise  than  by  saying  that  whatsoever  Gdd  can  be  supposed 
to  do  or  will,  will  be  for  that  reason  good  or  just,  because  he 
wills  it. 

Now  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  consequences  of  this 
opinion  are  such  as  these :  Amare  Deum  <f>{><ju  esse  a&a&opov, 
et  moraliter  bonum  solummodo,  quia  a  Deo  jubetur :  proniberc 
Dei  amorem  vel  prsecipere  Dei  odium,  non  pugnare  cum  Dei 
naturd,  sed  tantum  cum  voluntate  liberft.  Non  repugnare  juri 
divino  naturali  praeciperc  peccata.  Deum  posse  imperare  blas- 
phemiam,  perjurium,  mendacium,  &c  Deum  posse  praecii>crc 
contrarium,  ut  omnibus  praeceptis  decalogi,  ita  potissimum  pnmo, 
secundo,  tertio.  Sanctitatem  non  esse  conformitatem  cum  natura 
Dei;  Deum  posse  hominem  obligare  ad  impossibile;  Deum 
nullam  habere  naturalem  inclinationem  in  bonum  creaturarum ; 
Deum  jure  posse  creaturam  insontem  aeternis  cruciatibus  dam- 
nare,  "That  to  love  God  is  by  nature  an  indifferent  thine,  and 
is  morally  good  only,  because  it  is  commanded  by  God ;  that  to 
prohibit  the  love  ot  God,  or  command  the  hatred  of  God,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  God,  but  only  with  his  free  will ; 

TOL.    HL  ^^ 
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that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  natural  equity  of  God  to 
command  blasphemy,  perjury,  lying,  &o.  That  God  may  com- 
mand what  is  contrary,  as  to  all  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogoe, 
so  especially  to  the  first,  aecond,  third ;  that  holiness  is  not  a 
conformity  with  the  nature  of  God;  that  God  may  oblige  mai 
to  what  is  impossible;  that  God  hath  no  natural  inrfinarinn  to 
the  good  of  the  creatures;  that  God  can  justly  doom  an  innocent 
creature  to  eternal  torment"  All  which  propositions,  with 
others  of  like  kind,  are  word  fox  word  asserted  by  some  hto 
authors.  Though  I  think  not  fit  to  mention  the  name  of  any  of 
them  in  this  place,  excepting  only  one,  Joannes  Szydlovius,* 
who  in  a  book  published  at  Franeker,  hath  professedly  avowed 
and  maintained  the  grossest  of  them.  And  yet  neither  he,  nor 
the  rest,  are  to  be  thought  any  more  blameworthy  herein  thin 
many  others,  that  holding  the  same  premises  have  either  dissem- 
bled or  disowned  those  conclusions  which  unavoidably  follow 
therefrom:  but  rather  to  be  commended  for  their  opennea, 
simplicity,  and  ingenuity,  in  representing  their  opinion  nakedly 
to  the  world,  such  as  indeed  it  is,  without  any  veil  or  mask.  ^ 
Wherefore  since  there  are  so  many,  both  philosophers  and 
theologers,  that  seemingly  and  verbally  acknowledge  such  things 
as  moral  good  and  evil,  just  and  uniust,  that  contend  notwith- 
standing that  these  are  not  cpvati  "  by  nature,"  but  $£<rti,  "  in- 
stitution," and  that  there  is  nothing  naturally  or  immutably  just 
or  unjust ;  I  shall  from  hence  fetch  the  rise  of  this  ethical  dis- 
course or  inquiry  irtpl  twv  aya$u>v  kcu  kciicwv,  Sikq[u>v  koI  aSUuv, 
koXwv  kq\  aHjyphiVy  "concerning  things  good  and  evil,  just  and 
unjust,  laudable  and  shameful  (for  so  I  find  these  words  fre- 
quently used  as  synonymous  in  Plato  and  other  ancient  authors): 
demonstrating  in  the  first  place,  that  if  there  be  any  thing  at  all 
good  or  evil,  just  or  unjust,  there  must  of  necessity  be  o/kucov 
Qvgikov  koL  aic/vip-ov,  "  something  naturally  and  immutably  good 
and  just."  And  from  thence  I  shall  proceed  afterward  to  show 
what  this  SiKatov  <Pv<tlkov9  okIvtitov,  kcu  aiioviov,  "  natural,  immu- 
table, and  eternal  justice  is,"  with  the  branches  and  species  of  it 


CHAPTEE  II. 

1.  Wherefore  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  thing  which  we  shall 
very  easily  demonstrate,  That  moral  good  and  evil,  just  and 
unjust,  honest  and  dishonest  (if  they  be  not  mere  names  without 
any  signification,  or  names  for  nothing  else,  but  willed  and  com- 
manded, but  have  a  reality  in  respect  of  the  persons  obliged  to 

*  Vindiciw  qusstionum  aliquot  difficilium. 
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do  and  avoid  them),  cannot  possibly  be  arbitrary  things,  made  by 
will  without  nature ;  because  it  is  universally  true,  that  things 
are  what  they  are,  not  by  will  but  by  nature.  As  for  example, 
things  are  white  by  whiteness,  and  black  by  blackness,  triangular 
by  triangularity,  and  round  by  rotundity,  like  by  likeness,  and 
equal  by  equality,  that  is,  by  such  certain  natures  of  their  own. 
Neither  can  Omnipotence'  itself  (to  speak  with  reverence)  by 
mere  will  make  a  thing  white  or  black  without  whiteness  or 
blackness;  that  is,  without  such  certain  natures,  whether  we 
consider  them  as  qualities  in  the  objects  without  us  according  to 
the  Peripatetical  philosophy,  or  as  certain  dispositions  of  parts 
in  respect  of  magnitude,  figure,  site,  and  motion,  which  beget 
those  sensations  or  phantasms  of  white  and  black  in  us.  Or,  to 
instance  in  geometrical  figures,  Omnipotence  itself  cannot  by 
mere  will  make  a  body  triangular,  without  having  the  nature 
and  properties  of  a  triangle  in  it ;  that  is,  without  having  three 
angles  equal  to  two  right  ones,  nor  circular  without  the  nature 
of  a  circle ;  that  is,  without  having  a  circumference  equidistant 
every  where  from  the  centre  or  middle  point  Or  lastly,  to 
instance  in  things  relative  only ;  omnipotent  will  cannot  make 
things  like  or  equal  one  to  another,  without  the  natures  of 
likeness  and  equality.  The  reason  whereof  is  plain,  because  all 
these  things  imply  a  manifest  contradiction ;  that  things  should 
be  what  they  are  not.  And  this  is  a  truth  fundamentally 
necessary  to  all  knowledge,  that  contradictories  cannot  be  true ; 
for  otherwise,  nothing  would  be  certainly  true  or  false.  Now 
things  may  as  well  be  made  white  or  black  by  mere  will,  without 
whiteness  or  blackness,  equal  and  unequal,  without  equality  and 
inequality,  as  morally  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  honest  and 
dishonest,  debita  and  lllicita,  by  mere  will,  without  any  nature 
of  goodness,  justice,  honesty.  For  though  the  will  of  God  be 
the  supreme  efficient  cause  of  all  things,  and  can  produce  into 
being  or  existence,  or  reduce  into  nothing  what  it  pleaseth, 
yet  it  is  not  the  formal  cause  of  anv  thing  besides  itself,  as 
the  schoolmen  have  determined,  in  these  words,  Deum  ipsum 
non  ppsse  supplere  locum  causa)  formalis,  "  That  God  himself 
cannot  supply  the  place  of  a  formal  cause ;"  and  therefore  it 
cannot  supply  the  formal  cause,  or  nature  of  justice  or  injustice, 
honesty  or  dishonesty.  Now  all  that  we  have  hitherto  said 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  it  is  impossible  any  thing 
should  be  by  will  only,  that  is,  without  a  nature  or  entity,  or 
that  the  nature  and  essence  of  any  thing  should  be  arbitrary. 

2.  And  since  a  thing  cannot  be  made  any  thing  by  mere  will 
without  a  being  or  nature,  every  thing  must  be  necessarily  and 
immutably  determined  by  its  own  nature,  and  the  nature  of 
things  be  that  which  it  is,  and  nothing  else.  For  though  the 
will  and  power  of  God  have  an  absolute,  infinite  and  unlimited 
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command  upon  the  existences  of  all  created  things  to  make  them 
to  be,  or  not  to  be  at  pleasure ;  yet  when  things  exist,  they  arc 
what  they  are,  this  or  that,  absolutely  or  relatively,  not  by  wiD 
or  arbitrary  command,  but  by  the  necessity  of  their  own  nature. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  arbitrarious  essence,  mode  or  rela- 
tion, that  may  be  made  indifferently  any  thing  at  pleasure ;  fee 
an  arbitrarious  essence  is  a  being  without  a  nature,  a  cootn- 
diction,  and  therefore  a  nonentity.  Wherefore  the  natures  of 
justice  and  injustice  cannot  be  arbitrarious  things,  that  may  be 
applicable  by  will  indifferently  to  any  actions  or  dispositions 
whatsoever.  For  the  modes  of  all  subsistent  beings,  and  the 
relations  of  things  to  one  another,  are  immutably  and  necessarily 
what  they  are,  and  not  arbitrary,  being  not  by  will  but  by 
nature. 

3.  Now  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  which  we  have 
hitherto  said  is  this,  That  it  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  all 
moral  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust  are  mere  arbitrary  and 
factitious  things,  that  are  created  wholly  by  will ;  that  (if  we 
would  speak  properly)  we  must  needs  say  that  nothing  is  morally 
good  or  evil,  just  or  unjust  by  mere  will  without  nature,  because 
every  thing  is  what  it  is  by  nature,  and  not  by  will.  For  though 
it  will  be  objected  here,  that  when  God,  or  civil  powers  command 
a  thing  to  be  done,  that  was  not  before  debitum  or  illicitum, 
"  obligatory  or  unlawful,"  the  thing  willed  or  commanded  doth 
forthwith  become  Aiov  or  debitum,  "  obligatory,"  that  which 
ought  to  be  done  by  creatures  and  subjects  respectively ;  in  which 
the  nature  of  moral  good  or  evil  is  commonly  conceived  to  consist 
And  therefore  if  all  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust  be  not  the 
creatures  of  mere  will  (as  many  assert)  yet  at  least  positive  things 
must  needs  owe  all  their  morality,  their  good  and  evil  to  mere 
will  without  nature ;  yet  notwithstanding,  if  we  well  consider  it, 
we  shall  find  that  even  in  positive  commands  themselves,  mere 
will  doth  not  make  the  thing  commanded  just  or  debitum,  "  obli- 
gatory," or  beget  and  create  any  obligation  to  obedience ;  but  that 
it  is  natural  justice  or  equity,  which  gives  to  one  the  right  or 
authority  of  commanding,  and  begets  in  another  duty  and  obli- 
gation to  obedience.  Therefore  it  is  observable,  that  laws  and 
commands  do  not  run  thus,  to  will  that  this  or  that  thing  shall  be- 
come justum  or  injustum,  debitum  or  illicitum,  "just  or  unjust, 
obligatory  or  unlawful ;"  or  that  men  shall  be  obliged  or  bound 
to  obey ;  but  only  to  require  that  something  be  done  or  not  done, 
or  otherwise  to  menace  punishment  to  the  transgressors  thereof. 
For  it  was  never  heard  of,  that  any  one  founded  all  his  authority 
of  commanding  others,  and  others  obligation  or  duty  to  obey  bis 
commands,  in  a  law  of  his  own  making,  that  men  should  be 
required,  obliged,  or  bound  to  obey  him.  "Wherefore  since  the 
thing  willed  m  all  laws  is  not  that  men  should  be   bound  or 
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obliged  to  obey ;  this  thing  cannot  be  the  product  of  the  mere 
will  of  the  commander,  but  it  must  proceed  from  something 
else :  namely,  the  right  or  authority  of  the  commander,  which  is 
founded  in  natural  justice  and  equity,  and  an  antecedent  obli- 
gation to  obedience  in  the  subjects ;  which  things  are  not  made 
by  laws,  but  presupposed  before  all  laws  to  make  them  valid. 
And  if  it  should  be  imagined,  that  any  one  should  make  a  positive 
law  to  require  that  others  should  be  obliged,  or  bound  to  obey 
him,  every  one  would  think  such  a  law  ridiculous  and  absurd ; 
for  if  they  were  obliged  before,  then  this  law  would  be  in  vain, 
and  to  no  purpose ;  and  if  they  were  not  before  obliged,  then 
they  could  not  be  obliged  by  any  ]>ositivc  law,  because  they  were 
not  previously  bound  to  obey  such  a  person's  commands  ;  so  that 
obligation  to  obey  all  positive  laws  is  older  than  all  laws,  and 
previous  or  antecedent  to  them.  Neither  is  it  a  thing  that  is  arbi- 
trarily made  by  will,  or  can  be  the  object  of  command,  but  that 
which  either  is  or  is  not  by  nature.  And  if  this  were  not 
morally  good  and  just  in  its  own  nature  before  any  positive 
command  of  God,  that  God  should  be  obeyed  by  his  creatures, 
the  bare  will  of  God  himself  could  not  beget  an  obligation  upon 
any  to  do  what  he  willed  and  commanded,  because  the  nature  of 
things  do  not  depend  upon  will,  being  not  ytyvofitva  but  ouro, 
**  things  that  are  arbitrarily  made,"  but  "  things  that  are."  To 
conclude  therefore,  even  in  positive  laws  and  commands  it  is  not 
mere  will  that  obligeth,  but  the  natures  of  good  and  evil,  just 
and  unjust,  really  existing  in  the  world. 

4.  Wherefore  that  common  distinction  betwixt  things,  <bvmt 
and  Olmty  "  things  naturally  and  positively  good  and  evil,"  or 
(as  others  express  it)  betwixt  things  that  are  therefore  com- 
manded because  they  arc  good  and  just,  and  things  that  are  there- 
fore good  and  just,  because  they  are  commanded,  stands  in  need 
of  a  right  explication,  that  we  be  not  led  into  a  mistake  thereby, 
as  if  the  obligation  to  do  those  thetical  and  positive  things  did 
arise  wholly  from  will  without  nature ;  whereas  it  is  not  the 
mere  will  and  pleasure  of  him  that  commandeth,  that  obligeth 
to  do  positive  things  commanded,  but  the  intellectual  nature  of 
him  that  is  commanded.  Wherefore  the  difference  of  these 
things  lies  wholly  in  this,  That  there  are  some  things  which  the 
intellectual  nature  obligeth  to  per  se,  "  of  itself,"  and  directly, 
absolutely  and  perpetually,  and  these  things  are  called  <pv<ru. 
"  naturally  good  and  evil ;"  other  things  there  are  which  the 
tame  intellectual  nature  obligeth  to  by  accident  only,  and  hypo- 
thetically,  upon  condition  of  some  voluntary  action  cither  of  our 
own  or  some  other  person's,  by  means  whereof  those  things 
which  were  in  their  own  nature  indifferent,  falling  under  some- 
thing that  is  absolutely  good  or  evil,  and  thereby  acquiring  a  new 
relation  to  the  intellectual  nature,  do  for  the  time  become  debta. 
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or  illicita,  "  such  things  as  ought  to  be  done  or  omitted,'1  being 
made  such  not  by  will  but  by  nature.  As  for  example,  to 
keep  faith  and  perform  covenants,  is  that  which  natural  justice 
obligeth  to  absolutely  ;  therefore,  ex  hypothesis  "  upon  the  sup- 
position "that  any  one  makcth  a  promise,  which  u  a  voluntary 
act  of  his  own,  to  do  something  which  he  was  not  before  obliged 
to  by  natural  justice,  upon  the  intervention  of  this  voluntary 
act  of  his  own,  that  indifferent  thing  promised  falling  now  under 
something  absolutely  good,  and  becoming  the  matter  of  promise 
and  covenant,  standcth  for  the  present  in  a  new  relation  to  the 
rational  nature  of  the  promiscr,  and  becometh  for  the  time  a 
thing  which  ought  to  be  done  by  him,  or  which  he  is  obliged  to 
do.  Not  as  if  the  mere  will  or  words  and  breath  of  him  that 
covenanteth  had  any  power  to  change  the  moral  natures  of  things, 
or  any  ethical  virtue  of  obliging ;  but  because  natural  justice 
and  equity  obligeth  to  keep  faith  and  perform  covenants.  In 
like  manner  natural  justice,  that  is,  the  rational  or  intellectual 
nature,  obligeth  not  only  to  obey  God,  but  also  civil  powers,  that 
have  lawful  authority  of  commanding,  and  to  observe  political 
order  amongst  men ;  and  therefore  if  God  or  civil  powers  com- 
mand any  thing  to  be  done  that  is  not  unlawful  in  itself,  upon 
the  intervention  of  this  voluntary  act  of  theirs,  those  things  that 
were  before  indifferent,  become  by  accident  for  the  time  debita, 
"  obligatory,"  such  things  as  ought  to  be  done  by  us,  not  for 
their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  that  which  natural  justice 
absolutely  obligeth  to. 

And  these  arc  the  things  that  are  commonly  called  CtV«, 
"  positively"  good  and  evil,  just  or  unjust,  such  as  though  they 
are  adiaphorous  or  indifferent  in  themselves,  yet  natural  justice 
obligeth  to  accidentally,  ex  hypothesis  "  on  supposition"  of  the 
voluntary  action  of  some  other  person  rightly  qualified  in  com- 
manding, whereby  they  fall  into  something  absolutely  good. 
Which  things  are  not  made  good  or  debita,  "due"  by  the  mere 
will  or  pleasure  of  the  commander,  but  by  that  natural  justice 
which  gives  him  right  and  authority  of  commanding,  and 
obligeth  others  to  obey  him ;  without  which  natural  justice} 
neither  covenants  nor  commands  could  possibly  oblige  any  one. 
For  the  will  of  another  doth  no  more  oblige  in  commands  than 
our  own  will  in  promises  and  covenants.  To  conclude  therefore, 
things  called  naturally  good  and  debita,  "due,"  are  such  things 
as  the  intellectual  nature  obliges  to  immediately,  absolutely,  and 
perpetually,  and  upon  no  condition  of  any  voluntary  action  that 
may  be  done  or  omitted  intervening ;  but  those  things  that  are 
called  positively  good  and  debita,  "due,"  are  such  as  natural 
justice  or  the  intellectual  nature  obligeth  to  accidentally  and 
hy[K)thetically,  upon  condition  of  some  voluntary  act  of  another 
person  invested  with  lawful  authority  in  commanding. 
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And  that  it  is  not  the  mere  will  of  the  commander  that 
makes  these  positive  things  to  oblige  or  become  debita  "  due," 
but  the  nature  of  things ;  appears  evidently  from  hence,  because 
it  is  not  the  volition  oi  every  one  that  obligeth,  but  of  a  person 
rightly  qualified  and  invested  with  lawful  authority ;  and  because 
the  liberty  of  commanding  is  circumscribed  within  certain  bounds 
and  limits,  so  that  if  any  commander  go  beyond  the  sphere  and 
bounds  that  nature  sets  him,  which  are  indifferent  things,  his 
commands  will  not  at  all  oblige. 

5.  But  if  we  would  speak  yet  more  accurately  and  precisely, 
we  might  rather  say,  that  no  positive  commands  whatsoever  do 
make  any  thing  morally  good  and  evil,  iust  and  unjust,  which 
nature  had  not  made  such  before.  For  indifferent  things  com- 
manded, considered  materially  in  themselves,  remain  still  what 
they  were  before  in  their  own  nature,  that  is,  indifferent,  because, 
as  Aristotle  speaks,  rb  $v<ru  iicf viyrov,  "  will  cannot  change 
nature.'*  And  those  things  that  are  <pv<nt  o§ia<popa9  "  by  nature 
indifferent,"  must  needs  be  as  immutably  so,  as  those  things  that 
are  $6<ru  SUaia  or  &Sikq9  koXcl  or  ai<r\pa9  "  by  nature  just  or 
unjust,  honest  or  shameful."  But  all  the  moral  goodness,  justice, 
and  virtue,  that  is  exercised  in  obeying  positive  commands,  and 
doing  such  things  as  are  ${<rct,  "  positive"  only,  and  to  be  done 
for  no  other  cause  but  because  they  are  commanded,  or  in  respect 
to  political  order,  consisteth  not  in  the  materiality  of  the  actions 
themselves,  but  in  that  formality  of  yielding  obedience  to  the 
commands  of /lawful  authority  in  them.  Just  as  when  a  man 
covenanteth  or  promiseth  to  do  an  indifferent  thing  which  by 
natural  justice  he  was  not  bound  to  do,  the  virtue  of  doing  it 
consisteth  not  in  the  materiality  of  the  action  promised,  but  in 
the  formality  of  keeping  faith  and  performing  covenants. 
Wherefore,  in  positive  commands,  the  will  of  the  commander 
doth  not  create  any  new  moral  entity,  but  only  diversely 
modifies  and  determines  that  general  duty  or  obligation  of 
natural  justice  to  obey  lawful  authority  and  keep  oaths  and 
covenants,  as  our  own  will  in  promising  doth  but  produce  several 
modifications  of  keeping  faith.  And  therefore  there  are  no  new 
SfKata,  justa  or  debita,  "  things  just  or  due"  made  by  cither  of 
them,  besides  what  was  alway  ^wru,  "by  nature"  such,  to 
keep  our  own  promises,  and  obey  the  lawful  commands  of  others. 

6.  We  see  then  that  it  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  all 
moral  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust  (if  they  be  any  thing)  are 
made  by  mere  will  and  arbitrary  commands  (as  many  conceive) 
that  it  is  not  possible  that  any  command  of  God  or  man  should 
oblige  otherwise  than  by  virtue  of  that  which  is  <pv<ru  Sbcaiov, 
"  naturally  just."  And  though  particular  promises  and  commands 
be  made  by  will,  yet  it  is  not  will  but  nature  that  obligeth  to 
the  doing  of  things  promised  and  commanded,  or  make*  ttax&i 
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debita,  "such  things  as  ought  to  be  done."  For  mere  will 
cannot  change  the  moral  nature  of  actions,  nor  the  nature 
of  intellectual  beings.  And  therefore,  if  there  were  no 
natural  justice,  that  is,  if  the  rational  or  intellectual  nature  in 
itself  were  indetermined  and  nnobliged  to  any  thing,  and  so, 
destitute  of  all  morality,  it  were  not  possible  that  any  thing 
should  be  made  morally  good  or  evil,  debitum  or  ifiicitum, 
"  obligatory  or  unlawful,"  or  that  any  moral  obligation  should 
be  begotten  by  any  will  or  command  whatsoever. 


CHAPTER  III. 

1.  But  some  there  are  that  will  still  contend,  that  though  it 
should  be  granted  that  moral  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  do 
not  depend  upon  any  created  will,  yet  notwithstanding  they, 
must  needs  depend  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  God,  because  the 
nature  and  essences  of  all  things,  and  consequently  all  verities 
and  falsities  depend  upon  the  same.  For  if  the  natures  and 
essences  of  things  should  not  depend  upon  the  will  of  God,  it 
would  follow  from  hence  that  something  that  was  not  God  was 
independent  upon  God. 

2.  And  this  is  plainly  asserted  by  that  ingenious  philosopher, 
Renatus  Des  Cartes,  who  in  his  answer  to  the  Sixth  Objector 
against  his  Metaphysical  Meditations,  writes  thus:  Repugnat 
Dei  voluntatem  non  fuisse  ab  aeterno  indifferentem  ad  omnia,  qu« 
facta  sunt  aut  unquam  fient,  quia  nullum  bonum  vel  malum, 
nullum  credendum  vel  faciendum  vel  omittendum  fingi  potest, 
cujus  idea  in  intellectu  divino  prius  fuerit,  quam  ejus  voluntas 
se  determinant  ad  efficiendum,  ut  id  tale  esset.  Neque  id 
loquor  de  prioritate  temporis,  sed  ne  quidein  prius  fuit  ordine, 
vel  natura,  vel  rationc  ratiocinata,  ut  vocant,  ita  scilicet  ut  ista 
boni  idea  impulerit  Deum  ad  unum  potius  quamaliud  eligenduro. 
Nempe  exempli  causa,  non  idco  voluit  creare  mundum  in 
tempore,  quia  vidit  sic  melius  fore,  quam  si  creasset  ab  aeterno, 
nee  voluit  tres  angulos  trianguli  aequales  esse  duobus  rectis,  quia 
cognovit  aliter  fieri  non  posse,  &c  Sed  contra,  quia  voluit 
mundum  creare  in  tempore,  ideo  sic  melius  est,  quam  si  creatus 
fuisset  ab  seterno ;  et  quia  voluit  tres  angulos  trianguli  necessario 
sequales  esse  duobus  rectis,  idcirco  jam  hoc  verum  est,  et  fieri 
aliter  non  potest ;  atque  ita  de  reliquis.  Et  ita  summa  in- 
differentia  in  Deo  sumniutri  est  ejus  omnipotentia>  argumentum. 
"  It  is  a  contradiction  to  say  that  the  will  of  God  was  not  from 
eternity  indifferent  to  all  things  which  are  or  ever  shall  be  done; 
because  no  good  or  evil,  nothing  to  be  believed,  or  done,  or 
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omitted,  can  be  fixed  upon,  the  idea  whereof  was  in  thcdivine 
intellect  before  that  his  will  determined  itself  to  effect  that  such 
a  thing  should  be.  Neither  do  I  speak  this  concerning  priority  of 
time,  but  even  there  was  nothing  prior  in  order  or  by  nature,  or 
reason  as  they  call  it,  so  as  that  that  idea  of  good  inclined  God 
to  choose  one  thing  rather  than  another.  As  for  example  sake, 
he  would  therefore  create  the  world  in  time,  because  that  he  saw 
that  it  would  be  better  so  than  if  he  had  created  it  from  eternity; 
neither  willed  he  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  should 
be  equal  to  two  right  angles,  because  he  knew  that  it  could  not 
.be  otherwise.  But  on  the  contrary,  because  he  would  create  the 
world  in  time,  therefore  it  is  better  than  if  he  had  created  it  from 
eternity ;  and  because  he  would  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
should  necessarily  be  equal  to  two  right  angles,  therefore  this  is 
true  and  can  be  no  otherwise ;  and  so  of  other  things.  And  thus 
the  greatest  indifference  in  God  is  the  greatest  argument  of 
his  omnipotence." 

And  again  afterward,  p.  162,  "  Attendenti  ad  Dei  immensi- 
tatem  manifestum  est,  nihil  omnino  esse  posse,  quod  ab  ipso  non 
pendeat,  non  modo  nihil  subsistens,  sed  etiam  nullum  ordincm, 
nullam  legem,  nullamve  rationem  veri  et  boni,  "  To  him  that 
considers  the  immensity  of  God  it  is  manifest  that  there  can  be 
nothing  at  all  which  doth  not  depend  upon  him,  not  only 
nothing  subsisting,  but  also  no  order,  no  law,  no  reason  of  truth 
and  goodness." 

And  when  he  was  again  urged  by  the  Sixth  Objector,  Xunquid 
Deus  potuerit  efficere,  ut  natura  trianguli  non  fucrit?  et  qua 
ratione,  amabo,  potuisset  ab  scterno  facere,  ut  non  fuissct  verum 
bis  quatuor  esse  octo  ?  "  Could  not  God  cause  that  the  nature  of 
a  triangle  should  not  be  such  ?  and  how,  I  pray  thee,  could  he 
from  eternity  cause  that  it  should  not  be  true,  that  twice  four 
are  eight  ?"  He  confesseth  ingenuously  that  those  things  were 
not  intelligible  to  us ;  but  yet  notwithstanding  they  must  be  so, 
because,  Nihil  in  ullo  genere  entis  esse  potest,  quod  a  Deo  non 
pendeat,  "  Nothing  in  any  sort  of  being  can  be,  which  doth  not 
depend  upon  God."  Which  doctrine  of  Cartesius  is  greedily 
swallowed  down  by  some  servile .  followers  of  his  that  have 
lately  written  de  prima  philosophia,  "  of  the  old  philosophy." 

3.  Perhaps  some  may  make  a  question  for  all  this,  whether 
Cartesius  were  any  more  in  earnest  in  this,  than  when  he  else- 
where goes  about  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  by 
the  principles  of  his  new  philosophy,  because,  in  his  meditations 
upon  the  old  philosophy  (where  it  is  probable  he  would  set  down 
the  genuine  sense  of  hjs  own  mind  more  undisguisedly,  before  he 
was  assaulted  by  these  objectors,  and  thereby  forced  to  turn 
himself  into  several  shapes)  he  affirmeth  that  the  essences  of 
things  were  eternal  and  immutable ;  but  being  afterward  urged 
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by  Gasscndus  with  this  inconvenience,  that  then  something 
would  be  eternal  and  immutable  besides  God,  and  so  independent 
upon  God,  he  doth  in  a  manner  unsay  it  again,  and  betakes 
himself  to  this  pitiful  evasion,  "  Qucmadmodum  poetie  fingont 
a  Jove  quidem  fata  fuisse  condita,  sed  postquam  condita  fuere, 
ipsum  se  iis  servandis  obstrinxissc ;  ita  ego  non  puto  essentias 
rcrum,  mathematicasque  ullas  veritates,  quse  de  ipsis  cognosci 
possunt,  esse  independentes  a  Deo ;  sed  puto  nihilominus,  quia 
Deus  sic  voluit,  quia  sic  disposuit,  ipsas  esse  immutabiles  et 
seternas,  "  As  the  poets  feign  that  the  fates  were  indeed  fixed  bv 
Jupiter,  but  that  when  they  were  fixed,  he  had  obliged  himself 
to  the  preserving  of  them  ;  so  I  do  not  think  that  the  essences 
of  things,  and  those  mathematical  truths  which  can  be  known  of 
them,  are  independent  on  God ;  but  I  think  nevertheless,  that 
because  God  so  willed  and  so  ordered,  therefore  they  are  immu- 
table and  eternal ;"  which  is  plainly  to  make  them  in  their  own 
nature  mutable.  But  whether  Cartesius  were  in  jest  or  earnest 
in  this  business,  it  matters  not,  for  his  bare  authority  ought  to  be 
no  more  valued  by  us  than  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  other 
ancient  philosophers  was  by  him,  whom  he  so  freely  dissents 
from. 

4.  For  though  the  names  of  things  may  be  changed  by  any 
one  at  pleasure,  as  that  a  square  may  be  called  a  circle,  or  a 
cube  a  sphere ;  yet  that  the  nature  of  a  square  should  not  be 
necessarily  what  it  is,  but  be  arbitrarily  convertible  into  the 
nature  of  a  circle,  and  so  the  essence  of  a  circle  into  the  essence 
of  a  sphere,  or  that  the  self  same  body,  which  is  perfectlv  cubical, 
without  any  physical  alteration  made  in  it,  should  by  tnis  meta- 
physical way  of  transformation  of  essences,  by  mere  will  and  com- 
mand be  made  spherical  or  cylindrical;  this  doth  most  plainly  imply 
a  contradiction,  and  the  compossibility  of  contradictions  destroys 
all  knowledge  and  the  definite  natures,  rationcs,  or  "  notions"  of 
things.  Nay,  that  which  implies  a  contradiction  is  a  nonentity, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  the  object  of  divine  power.  And  the 
reason  is  the  same  for  all  other  things,  as  just  and  unjust ;  for 
every  thing  is  what  it  is  immutably  by  the  necessity  of  its  own 
nature ;  neither  is  it  any  derogation  at  all  from  the  power  of 
God  to  say,  that  he  cannot  make  a  thing  to  be  that  which  it  is 
not.  Then  there  might  be  no  such  thing  as  knowledge  in  God 
himself.  God  might  will  that  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as 
knowledge 

5.  And  as  to  the  being  or  not  being  of  particular  essences,  as 
that  God  might,  if  he  pleased,  have  willed  that  there  should  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  triangle  or  circle,  and  therefore  nothing  demon- 
strable or  knowable  of  either  of  them  ;  which  is  likewise  asserted 
by  Cartesius,  and  those  that  make  the  essences  of  things  dependent 
upon  an  arbitrary  will  in  God :  this  is  all  one  as  if  one  should 
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.ii.it  God  could  have  willed,  if  he  had  pleased,  that  neither 

own  power  nor  knowledge  should  be  infinite. 
Xow  it  is  certain,  that  it'  the  natures  and  essences  of  all 

ss,  as  to  their  being  such  or  such,  do  depend  upon  a  will  of 
God  that  is  essentially  arbitrary,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
science  or  demonstration,  nor  the  truth  of  any  mathematical  or 
metaphysical  proposition  be  known  any  otherwise,  than  by  some 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God  concerning  it,  and  by  a  certain 
enthusiastic  or  fanatic  faith  and  persuasion  thereupon ,  that  God 
would  have  such  a  thing  to  be  true  or  false  at  such  a  time,  or  for 

•  ng.  And  so  nothing  would  be  true  or  false  Aiuki  but  5t<r«, 
"naturally  *  but  "positively'*  only,  all  truth  ana  science  being 
mere  arbitrarious  things.  Truth  and  falsehood  would  be  only 
names.  Neither  would  there  be  any  more  certainty  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  himself,  since  it  must  wholly  depend  upon 
the  mutability  of  a  will  in  him  essentially  indifferent  and  un- 
determined; and  if  we  would  speak  properly  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  God  himself  would  not  know  or  be  wise  by  knowledge 
or  by  w isdom,  but  by  will. 

7.  Wherefore  as  for  that  argument,  that  unless  the  essences 

of  things  and  all  verities  and  falsities  depend  upon  the  arbitrary 

will  of  God,  there  would  be  something  that  was  not  God,  inde* 

ident  upon  God;  if  it  be  well  considered,  it  will  prove  i  mere 

UOtftto,  "bugbear,"  and  nothing  so  terrible  and  formidable  as 

mis  seemed  to  think  it     For  there  is  no  other  genuine 

-iuciblc  from  this  assertion,  that  the  essences  and 

verities  of  things  are  independent  upon  the  will  of  God,  but  that 

there  is  an  eternal  and  immutable  wisdom  in  the  mind  of  God,  and 

thence  participated  by  created  beings  independent  upon  the  will 

of  .God-     Now  the  wisdom  of  (rod  is  as  much  God  as  the  will  of 

(iu»l ;  and  whether  of  these  two  things  in  God,  that  is,  will  or 

I.  should  depend  upon  the  other,  will  be  best  determined 

from  the  several  natures  of  them*     For  wisdom  in  itself  hath  the 

nature  of  a  rule  and  measure,  it  being  a  most  determinate  and 

inflexible  thing  ;  but  will  being  not  only  a  blind  and  dark  thing, 

as  considered  in  itself  but  also  indefinite  and  inde*  \  hath 

therefore   the   nature    of    a    thing    regulable   and    measurable 

the  perfection  of  will,  as  such,  to  be  guide 

rmJi  isdom  and  truth;  but  to  make  wisdom,  knew* 

ledge,  and  truth,  to  be  arbitrarily  determined  by  will,  ami  to  be 
regulated  by  rack  a  ww&p  noAfy3oVv©cj  *'  plumbean  and  flexible 
rule *  as  that  is,  is  quite  to  destroy  the  nature  of  it;  fo 
or  knowledge  is  jcaraXiji^e  roii  f>i>roc,  "the  com  prehension  of  that 
which  necessarily  is,"  and  there  can  be  nothing  more  cont  radic- 
al truth  and  falsehood  arbitrary.  Now  all  the  knowledge 
and  wisdom    that  ia  .   whether  angels  or  men,  is 

ing  else  but  a  participation  of  that  one  eternal,  immutable,  and 
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incrcated  wisdom  of  God,  or  several  signatures  of  that  one 
archetypal  seal,  or  like  so  many  multiplied  reflections  of  one  and 
the  same  face,  made  in  several  glasses,  whereof  some  are  clearer, 
some  obscurer,  some  standing  nearer,  some  further  off. 

8.  Moreover,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  of  the  philoso- 
phers (as  we  shall  show  afterward),  that  there  is  also  in  the 
scale  of  being  a  nature  of  goodness  superior  to  wisdom,  which 
therefore  measures  and  determines  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  his 
wisdom  measures  and  determines  his  will,  and  which  the  ancient 
cabalists  were  wont  to  call  nro,  a  "  crown,"  as  being  the  top  or 
crown  of  the  Deity,  of  which  more  afterward.  Wherefore 
although  some  novelists  make  a  contracted  idea  of  God,  con- 
sisting of  nothing  else  but  will  and  power,  yet  his  nature  is 
better  expressed  by  some  in  this  mystical  or  enigmatical  repre- 
sentation of  an  infinite  circle,  whose  inmost  centre  is  simple 
goodness,  the  radii,  "  rays  n  and  expanded  area,  "  plat "  thereof, 
all  comprehending  and  immutable  wisdom,  the  exterior  periphery 
or  interminatc  circumference,  omnipotent  will  or  activity,  by 
which  every  thing  without  God  is  brought  forth  into  existence. 
Wherefore  the  will  and  power  of  God  have  no  imperium  ad 
intra,  "  command  inwardly  "  either  upon  the  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  God,  or  upon  the  ethical  and  moral  disposition  of  his 
nature,  which  is  his  essential  goodness;  but  the  sphere  of  its 
activity  is  extra  Deum,  "  without  God,"  where  it  hath  an  abso- 
lute command  upon  the  existences  of  things ;  and  is  always  free, 
though  not  always  indifferent,  since  it  is  its  greatest  perfection 
to  be  determined  by  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  goodness.  But 
this  is  to  anticipate  what  according  to  the  laws  of  method  should 
follow  afterward  in  another  place. 


BOOK  II.— CHAPTER  I. 

1.  Now  the  demonstrative  strength  of  our  cause  lying  plainly 
in  this,  that  it  is  not  possible  that  any  thing  should  be  without  a 
nature,  and  the  natures  or  essences  of  all  things  being  immutable, 
therefore  upon  supposition  that  there  is  any  thing  really  just  or 
unjust,  debitum  or  illicitum,  "due  or  unlawful,"  there  must  of 
necessity  be  something  so  both  naturally  and  immutably,  which 
no  law,  decree,  will,  nor  custom  can  alter.  There  have  not 
wanted  some  among  the  old  philosophers,  that  rather  than  they 
would  acknowledge  any  thing  immutably  just  or  unjust,  would  not 
stick  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  all  things,  and  to  deny  that 
there  was  any  immutable  nature  or  essence  of  any  thing,  and  by 
consequence   any  absolute  certainty   of  truth   or  knowledge; 
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maintaining  this  strange  paradox,  that  both  all  being  and  know- 
ledge was  fantastical  and  relative  only,  and  therefore  that  nothing 
was  good  or  evil,  just  or  unjust,  true  or  false,  white  or  black, 
absolutely  and  immutably,  but  relatively  to  every  private  per- 
son's humour  or  opinion. 

2.  The  principal  assertor  of  this  .extravagant  opinion  was 
Protagoras  the  Abderite,  who,  as  Plato  instructs  us  in  his 
Theaetetus,*  held  ovSlv  tlvai  %v  avrb  jca^  airo,  dXXd  tivi  dd 
yiyvtaSaC  to  8*  elvat  Travra\6dtv  iZaiptrtov,  "  that  nothing  was 
any  thing  in  itself  absolutely,  but  was  always  made  so  to  some- 
thing else,  and  essence  or  being  was  to  be  removed  from  every 
thing."  In  which  position  of  his  there  seems  to  be  these  two 
things  asserted :  first,  that  all  things  were  in  perpetual  motion, 
and  nothing  had  any  esse,  but  fieri,  "  being,  but  a  possibility  to 
be,"  which  the  said  Protagoras  thus  expressed :  'Eic  Si  Sri  <popag 
tc  koX  Kivfiaewg  koL  Kpaatwg  irpog  aXAijXo  ytyvtrai,  a  Srj  $afiev  elvai 
ovk  6p$u>g  irpoaayopivovrtg^f  "  All  things  are  made  by  motion  and 
mixture  of  things  together,  and  therefore  are  not  rightly  said  to 
be ;  for  nothing  is,  but  every  thing  is  always  made.  Secondly, 
that  nothing  is  made  absolutely,  but  only  relatively  to  something 
else.  Eire  rig  elvat  ri  6vo/ua£c<,  nv\  dvai,  i)  tivoc,  t)  irpog  ti, 
prjriov  avry,  Art  yiyveaSai*  avrb  Si  l<f>'  avrov  n  r}  ov  fj  yiyvo- 
/ucvov,  ouTC  avry * AcKreo v  ovt  aXAov  Myovrog  diroSeicriov,  "If 
any  one  say  that  any  thing  either  is  or  is  made,  he  must  say 
that  it  k  so  to  something,  or  in  respect  of  some  body,  for  we 
cannot  affirm  that  any  thing  either  is  or  is  made  absolutely  in 
itself,  but  relatively  to  something  eke." 

Now  from  hence  proceeded  those  known  aphorisms  of  his, 
recorded  both  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  rd  (paivofitva  iKatrrw  ravra 
Koi  tlvai  rovrw  (J  Qaiverai,  "  that  those  things  which  appear  to 
every  one,  are  to  him  to  whom  they  appear."  And  again,  naaa 
<pavra<jfa  icrrlv  dXriOrjg,  "  that  every  fancy  or  opinion  of  every 
body  was  true."  And  again,  irdvrwv  \pr\fiaTwv  pirpov  avOptonov 
(I vat,  rwv  filv  ovrutv  £)g  am,  tgjv  Si  pn  ovrwv  tog  ovk  Iotiv,  "  that 
man  is  the  measure  of  all  things  whether  existing  or  not  exist- 
ing." Which  sentence  seemed  so  pretty  and  argute  to  him,  that 
he  placed  it  in  the  very  front  of  his  book,  as  Plato  tells  us ;  and 
indeed  it  comprises  in  it  all  the  singularity  of  his  philosophy,  the 
true  meaning  thereof  being  this ;  not  only  that  man  taken  gener- 
ally is  the  measure  of  all  things  (which  in  some  sense  might  be 
affirmed  that  our  own  humane  faculties  are  the  measure  of  all 
things  unto  us),  but  ako  that  irag  avSpwirog,  "  every  individual 
man  is  the  measure  of  all  being  ana  truth "  respectively  to 
himself;  for  so  the  following  words  in  Plato  explain  it:  Ovkovv 
ovrwg  TTtog  \iytig>  wg  ola  plv  ficacrra  ipol  (palverai,  roiavra  plv 
lariv  ifioi  ola  Si  <rol,  roiavra  av  <ro('  avBpwrog  Si  av  rt  Kqyut, 
♦  Tage  110.  t  Ibid. 
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"Your  meaning  (saith  Socrates)  is  this,  that  as  every  thing 
appears  to  me,  such  it  is  to  me ;  and  as  it  appears  to  you,  such  it 
is  to  you,  both  of  us  being  alike  men."  Wherefore  it  is  else- 
where expressed  after  this  manner,  fdrpov  hzaorov  tj/uwv  dvtu 
twv  re  ovtojv  teal  /lo'/,  "  that  every  man  is  the  measure  of  what  is 
and  is  not,  that  is,  to  himself,"  and  plrpov  ttvai  airnji  eTeaorov 
avrov  ao<f>(ag,  "  that  every  one  is  the  measure  of  his  own  wisdom 
to  himself."  Sextus  Empiricus  gives  a  short  account  of  this 
Protagorcan  philosophy  in  a  few  words  thus  :*  TtSqai  ra  faivo- 
ptva  licacTTq,  Kai  ovrwg  zlaaytt  to  irpbc  ri,  "  He  asserts  that, 
which  seems,  to  every  one  to  be,  and  so  makes  all  things  rela- 
tive." Now  this  was  an  higher  strain  of  madness  than  the 
Pyrrhonian  scepticism,  which  was  not  so  extravagant  as  to 
affirm  that  all  things  were  fantastical  and  relative  only ;  but  that 
we  could  not  affirm  what  things  absolutely  were  in  their  own 
nature,  but  only  what  they  seemed  to  us. 

3.  But  that  all  this  was  chiefly  intended  as  a  battery  or  assault 
against  morality,  and  principally  levelled  by  Protagoras  against 
the  absolute  and  immutable  natures  of  good  and  evil,  just  and 
unjust,  appeareth  also  from  sundry  passages  of  that  learned 
dialogue  called  Theaetetus.  Afye  roivvv  irdXtv,  ei  <xoi  dplanei  to 
pnri  elvai9  aXXd  ylyveoSai  aid  dyaObv  ical  icaAov,t  "  Tell  me  there- 
fore, dost  thou  in  good  earnest  think  that  nothing  is  good  or 
honest,  but  is  always  made  so  ?"  And  afterwards  Protagoras 
affirms,  61a  yy  av  tKaarg  iroXu  SUaia  koi  ica\a  Soicy,  ravra  kh\ 
tlvai  ai/ry,  tuyg  av  avrd  voftf£y,{  "  that  whatsoever  things  seem  to 
be  good  and  just  to  every  city  or  commonwealth,  the  same  are 
so  to  that  city  or  commonwealth  so  long  as  they  seem  so.* 
Again :  KaAa  plv  tcai  alcr\;pa,  Sficata  ical  aSiica,  ical  oaia  ical  pij, 
ola  av  tKacTTt]  ir6Xig  o\r\0uaa  Sjjrcu  vopipa  taury,  ravra  ml 
itvai  ry  dXr)%uq  efcaory  ical  iv  tovtoiq  plv  ovfov  <ro(pd)Ttpov  our* 
iSaoTiiv  ISuotov,  ovte  woXiv  iroXewg  tlvai,§  "Whatsoever  things 
any  city  thinking  doth  decree  to  be  honest  or  dishonest,  just  or 
unjust,  holy  or  unholy,  those  things  are  really  or  truly  such  to 
that  city ;  and  in  such  things  as  these  no  one  private  person  or 
city  is  wiser  than  another,  because  owe  icrn  Qvtrei  avrtov  ovStv, 
ovaiav  iavrov  i\ov,  "  none  of  these  things  have  any  nature  or 
essence  of  their  own,  being  merely  fantastical  and  relative." 
Lastly,  to  name  no  more  places,  Ovkovv  ivravbd  irov  fyiiv  rou 
Xoyov  iv  <i>  ttyafiiv  Tovg  tyjv  fepoptvuv  ova  lav  Xiyovrag, 
ical  to  aiei  cokovv  eicaary,  rouro  ical  elvat  to6t(^  $  Soke?,  iv  plv 
rote  aXXoig  iSlXetv  SiJ  oiio"xyptZea§ai,  Kai  ouy  tjicfOTa  irtpi  ra 
SiKaia  wg  iravTog  paXXov,  a  av  Orp-ai  ir6Xtg  S6qavra  ai/ry,  ravra 
ical  tori  SUata  TiOepivQ  euMjntp  av  iclqrat,!  "  The  thing  that  we 
were  about  to  show  was  this,  that  they  which  made  the  natures 

*  Fyrrhon.  Hypotypos.  lib.  1.  cap.  32.  p.  55.  f  Ed.  Serrani,  p.  157. 

%  P.  167.  §  P.    177.  ||  P.  172. 
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and  essences  of  all  things,  flowing  and  mutable,  and  which  held 
that  what  seemed  to  every  body,  was  that  to  whom  it  so  seemed, 
as  they  do  maintain  this  concerning  all  other  things,  so  concern- 
ing nothing  more  than  just  and  unjust,  as  being  unquestionably 
true  of  these,  that  whatsoever  any  city  thinks  to  be  good  and 

1'ust,  and  decrees  them  such,  these  things  are  so  to  that  city,  so 
ong  as  they  are  so  decreed." 


CHAPTER  II. 

1.  Wherefore,  since  in  order  to  the  taking  away  of  the 
immutable  natures  of  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  and  the 
moral  differences  of  humane  actions,  there  was  so  strange  an 
attempt  made  by  these  philosophers  to  overthrow  the  absolute 
essences  and  truths  of  all  things ;  let  us  in  the  next  place  con- 
sider what  pretences  or  grounds  they  could  possibly  have  for 
maintaining  so  wild  a  paradox  as  this  is. 

First,  therefore,  it  is  evident  from  Plato's  writings  that  Pro- 
tagoras laid  his  foundation  in  the  Heraclitical  philosophy,  at  that 
time  in  great  vogue  and  request  in  the  world,  which  did  <pz$ofii- 
vifv  oixrlav  tloayeiv*  as  that  philosopher  writes,  "bring  in  a 
floating  and  moveable  essence,  and  maintained  ovSlv  Laravai, 
travra  Si  KivtlaSai,  "that  nothing  stood,  but  all  things  moved 
and  flowed."  An  opinion  which  most  of  the  ancients  were 
inclining  to,  as  appears  from  the  poets,  who  made  Travra  t^ova 
poiic  re  ko\  Kivi'i<rtwQ,1[  "  all  things  to  be  the  offspring  of  flux  and 
motion :"  insomuch  that  Homer  himself  (as  Plato  observes) 
deriving  the  pedigree  of  the  gods,  made  the  ocean  their  father, 
and  Tethys  their  mother.  yQiuav6v  r«  &€wv  yivtaiv,  ical  /iijrfym 
Tifdvv. 

And  there  were  not  any  philosophers  of  note,  besides  Parme- 
nides  and  Melissus,  that  opposed  it,  who  also  ran  into  another 
extreme:  and  therefore  the  former  of  these  Plato  facetiously 
calls  roue  piovras,  "  the  flowing  philosophers,"  the  latter  <7ra<no>- 
rac,  the  "  standers."  Now  the  true  meaning  of  this  Heraclitical 
philosophy  was  plainly  this,  that  there  is  no  other  being  in  the 
world  besides  individual  body  or  matter,  and  no  such  thing  as 
ctSit,  "  standing  intelligible  forms,"  that  is,  no  intellectual  being ; 
which  matter  or  corporeal  being  as  it  is  liable  to  motion  and 
mutation  because  of  its  divisibility,  every  part  of  it  being 
separable  from  another ;  so  by  the  mutation  that  we  find  in  all 
corporeal  things,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  is  throughout 
perpetually  moved  ana  agitated  by  streams  and  subtle  matter 

•  In  Thereto,  p.  118.  t  Ibid. 
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passing  the  pores  of  all  bodies ;  whence  it  was  that  they  affirmed 
olov  pivfiara  Ktvuaiai  ra  iravra,  "  that  all  things  flowed  like  a 
stream ;"  and  that  there  was  no  stability  either  of  essence  or 
knowledge  any  where  to  be  found.  For  that  Cratylus  and 
Heraclitus  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  certainty  of  all  science 
from  this  principle,  is  evident  in  that  they  maintained  that  con- 
tradictories might  be  true  concerning  the  same  thing,  and  at  the 
same  time.  And  indeed  if  there  were  no  other  being  in  the 
world  but  individual  matter,  and  all  knowledge  proceeded  from 
the  impresses  of  that  matter,  that  being  always  agitated,  it  is  not 
conceivable  how  there  could  be  any  stability  of  Knowledge  any 
more  than  of  essence  found  in  this  rapid  whirlpool  of  corporeal 
things ;  nay,  nor  how  there  should  be  any  such  thing  as  know- 
ledge at  all.  Wherefore  according  to  this  Heraclitical  philosophy, 
Protagoras  in  the  first  place  concluded  ore  iiriarfmri  ovk  SXXo  ti 
i(rr\v  rj  ai<r$ri<TiQ,  "that  knowledge  is  nothing  else  but  sense;* 
for  as  Plato  writes,  tie  ravrbv  aupiriirrwicc  olov  ptvpara  Kiviia^ai 
ra  iravra,  ical  aiaSriaiv  cttkxt/j/lciiv  ytyveaSai,  "  these  two  assertions 
come  all  to  one,  that  all  things  flow  like  a  stream,  and  that 
knowledge  and  sense  are  one  and  the  selfsame  thing." 

2.  But  Protagoras  went  further,  and  made  a  superstructure 
upon  this  Heraclitical  philosophy  out  of  the  old  atomical  or 
Phenician  philosophy,  which  clearly  asserted,  that  all  those  sen- 
sible qualities,  as  tney  are  called,  of  heat  and*  cold,  light  and 
colours,  sounds,  odours  and  sapours,  formally  considered,  are  not 
things   really   and    absolutely    existing    without    us,  but   only 

I)assions,  sensations  and  phantasms  in  us,  occasioned  by  certain 
ocal  motions  made  upon  the  organs  of  sense  from  the  objects 
without  us,  and  so  indeed  but  relative  and  phantastical  things. 
And  thus  Protagoras  made  up  his  business  complete  from  this 
mixture  of  the  heraclitical  and  atomical  philosophy  together; 
for  taking  it  for  granted  according  to  Heraclitus'  doctrine,  that 
knowledge  is  nothing  else  but  sense,  and  according  to  the  Phe- 
nician or  atomical  philosophy,  that  the  sensible  qualities  are  not 
things  really  and  absolutely  existing  without  us,  but  appearances 
or  sensations  in  us,  he  concluded  iravra  ra  vor\ra  ica\  alaSnri, 
"  all  sensible  and  intelligible  things"  not  to  be  absolute  essences, 
but  things  merely  relative,  fantastical  and  imaginary. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

1.  Now  that  this  atomical,  corpuscular  or  mechanical  philo- 
sophy, that  solves  all  the  phenomena  of  the  corporeal  world  by 
those  intelligible  principles  of  magnitude,  figure,  site  and  motion, 
and  thereby  makes  sensible  things  intelligible,  banishing  away 
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those  unintelligible  corporeal  forma  and  sensible  qualities,  was 
known  to  Protagoras,  who  lived  not  only  before  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  but  also  before  Democritus  himself,  as  Plutarch  tes- 
tifies (though  he  abused  it  in  grounding  so  strange  a  paradox 
upon  it),  I  shall  make  it  undeniably  evident  from  several  testi- 
monies out  of  Plato's  The&tetus ;  for  besides  that  passage  afore- 
mentioned, p.  152 ;  'Ejc  Si  Sr,  ttopac  r*  «cai  icivfrwwc  koI  ic/oaacaic 
s-poc  aXXijXa  yiyvtrai  iravra,  "  That  all   things  are   made  by 
local  motion  and  mixture  with  one  'another,"  and  what  follows 
after:    To  plv    tlvai    Sokovv  kqi  to  ylyvurdai  rcviyaic  iropf\cl» 
"  That  motion  is  that  which  makes  every  thing  to  seem  to  be,  or 
to  be  generated,"  p.  153,  he  plainly  describes  the  nature  of  colours 
according  to  this  very  hypothesis :  2Q.  v*6\a(5t  rotwv,  w  apiary 
ovTdtal  Kara  ra  6fAfAara  wpurrov*  8  Sr)  KoXff?  yo^fxa  Xeuicov,  fir) 
klvat  avro  trtp6v  ri  ££a>  tu>v  <jCjv  6/u/uarwv,  fArjo  iv  roic  S/i/uaat' 
firiSl  riv    avr<j»  \wpav  airora^yc*  r)Sri   yap  av  pivot,  teal  ovk  av 
iv  ry  ytvttJti   ylyvoiro.    Qiair.  'AXAa    irwc;   Son  'EircJ/ifOa  rtj> 
apri  Xoyy,  uqoiv  avrb  KaSi*  avrb  Jv  8v  TiOivrtQ,  icai  rifiiv  ovrto 
ftt\avT€  sac  Xcwcov  ical  briovv  aAXo  Ypufia  Ik  rfjc  irpo<x€oXfJc  T<*>v 
A/j/iarov  irpoc  rr)v  wpotrfiicovaav  fopav  ttavf  crat  ytytwri/iivov.   ko\ 
6  Sr)  tKnarov  tlvai  Qaplv  \pd>/ua,  ovrc  to  wpoabaWov,  out*  rb 
wpoa£aW6fitv6v  ttm,  aXXa  ftcra£v  ti  iKaorq*  iSiov  yty ov6q9*  the 
sense  whereof  is  this,  "  Let  us  begin  first  with  the  eyes  or  sight : 
That  which   i»  called  a  white  colour,  is  not  any  real  quality 
existing  either  without  the  eyes  or  in  the  eyes;  for  then  it 
would  not  consist  only  in  motion  and  generation :  but  taking  it 
for  granted  that  no  sensible  thing  is  such  absolutely  in  itself,  we 
must  say  that  a  white  and  black  colour,  and  every  other  colour 
is  generated  by  certain  motions  made  and  impressed  upon  the 
eye,  and  every  colour  is  neither  that  which  makes  the  impression, 
nor  that  which  receiveth  it  (that  is,  neither  any  thing  in  the  eye 
nor  in  the  object  absolutely),  but  a  certain  middle  thing  between 
them  both,"  which  can  be  nothing  else  but  a  passion  or  sensation 
in  us.    Elsewhere  in  that  dialogue  he  proves  this  assertion,  that 
odours  and  the  like  sensible  things  are  no  real  and  absolute 
qualities  either  in  the  sentient  or  in  the  object,  because  the  same 
object  seems  to  have  different  qualities  to  different  persons,  as 
IlWovroc  avipov  row  avrov  b  fiiv  r)fiiov  piyoi,  6  8'  ou*  tea)  6  piv 
nptita,  6  Si  a+oSpa,  "  The  same  wind  blowing  seems  cold  to  one 
and  warm  to  another ;  and  the  same  wine  which  to  one  in  health 
seems  sweet,  will  to  the  same  person  appear  bitter  and  distasteful 
if  be  be  sick.'f    Whence  he  concluded  that  heat  and  cold,  sweet 
mod  bitter,  were  not  things  really  and  absolutely  existing  in  the 
objects  without,  but  relative  things,  being  passions  or  sensations 

•  Pa£S  158.  t  Page  118.  121. 
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that  may  be  diversified  by  the  different  tempers  and  complexions 
of  the  body. 

2.  Afterward,  p.  156,  we  have  the  sum  of  this  atomical  or 

mechanical  philosophy,  more  copiously  and  fully  set  down  after 

this  manner :  *Ap\i)  ol  e£  qc  «al  a  vuv  Sv|  IXlyofAtv  wavra  rjprtrai, 

?jSe  avrwv.     rOc  ro  wav  kIi>t)<tic  ^v,  Kai  aXXo  wapa  rovro  ouSc*. 

'Earl  Si  Kivi'iatwi;  Svo  etSib  itXijOcc  fiiv  aVctpov  ijcarfpov,  Bvvafuv 

Si  to  fiiv  noiuv  l\pv,  rb  81  va<rx^v.    *Ek  ol  rijc  tovtwv  AptX/ac 

re  icai  Tp(\ptwc  irpoc  aXXi|Xa,  ytyverai  Eryova,  vX/jOcc  fJiiv  amtpa, 

SfSt/fta  SL  ro  /aIv  al<T$r)Tbv,  to  ©I  a4<rdi)<rcc»   art    <ruvcnr/rrou0a 

icai  ytvvu) fiiirn  fiera  row  alaStjrov.     AI  plv  ouv  al<r$/i<r€tc  ro  rotaSc 

t|/liTi/  txou<TiV  oixJ/iara,  ot^ei?  rt  icai  axoai  ical  6<r$p?)<rEtc,  Kal  ^v£ctc 

ri  Kal  komiec?,  Kal  ^Soval  7s  Si  tool  Xwral  mil  iriOvfitai  Kal  foCoi 

KEieXq/uEvae.      Kal  aXXai  airlpayrroc  /ulv  al  avuvv/uat,  ira/iirXif0Etc 

Si  ai  wvofjLaaptvai.     To  Si  av  aiadt|rciv  ylvoc   rotfrwv  licaoraic 

6/idyovov.    "Ctytat  /ilv  7ravro8airaTc  "Xp&yLara  iravroSaira'  aicoofc 

Si  waavrwq  (pwvai,  Kai  rate  aXXcuc  ac<rdq<rco,i  ra  aXXa  aiaSijra 

£v77Ei/?j    7 17  vo/iEva.  .   .  .  ev    4*°/>?    airwv    if    Kfvqatc    irfyvttr. 

'E7T((Sav  ovv  o/i/xa  icai  aXXo  ri  roiv  rour<t>  ovfifilrpiov  vXifmaaav 

ytvvi'iay  riji;  XcuKorijra  re  jcac  acadi)"'!'  «vry  Sv/i^vrov,  a  ovk  av 

irorl  lyivtro,  Uartpov  ttdivwv  7rpoc  aXXo  IXOovro?,  rorc  Srj  uetoSp 

<f>tpofi£vu)v  [rrig  filv  o</<£cdc  7rpbc  rwv  6<p0aXfnovy  rtjc  Si  XcvKorqroc 

irpoc  row  aui/a7ror/fcrovroc  ro  XP**'/Eial  o  /ilv  <ty>0aX/uoc  apa  6\ptb>$ 

tfnrXtwg    iylvtTO,  Kai  opq.  Sif  rorc,  ical  fylvEro  own  5uy(£»    aXXa 

6<f>da\fxos  bp&v.  to  Si  ainryEVViiaav  to  XP&/Lia,  Xevkotiitoc  irepie- 

ir\fi<j$i\,  icoi    17^1/cro    ou    Xeukotiic  au,  aXXa  Xeukov,   cire  £uXov 

tire    \[%o<,'    ecrc    orioui;     <rvvt(5ii    \p£)(ia    xpuxr^rivai    t<$   TOiovry 

Xpt!>/maTL.     Kai    TaWa  81/  outoi    aicXiipov  ical  Stpfibv,  jca)  iravro 

roi/  avTov  rpoirov  i/7roXr|7rrtov,  avro  /ilv  ra3^  auro   /ii|Slv  e7w», 

o  8/)  Kal  tote  CXI70/LIEV,  cv    Si    Ty  wpOQ    aXXi|Xa    6/iiXfg    wavra 

ytyvtaSai  icai  TrayToTa  airo  rife  »«vi?<yEiwc>  "  The  beginning  upon 

which  all  things  'depend  is  this ;  that  the  whole  world  is  motion, 

and  nothing  else  besides.     Now  of  motion  there  are  two  kinds, 

each  of  which  containeth  innumerable  branches  under  it;  but 

the  power  of  one  is  action,  of  the  other  passion.     From  the 

mutual  congress  and  contrition  of  both   which   together,  are 

begotten  innumerable  offsprings,  which  may  all  be  reduced  to 

these  two  general  heads,  whereof  the  one  the  sensible,  the  other 

sense,  which  is  always  joined  together  with  the  sensible.     The 

senses  have  such  names  as  these,  sight,  hearing,  tasting,  touching, 

pleasures,  pains,  desires,  fears,  and  others  innumerable  without 

names,  but  many  that  have  names.     The  sensible  kind  doth 

answer  and  correspond  to  every  one  of  these;  to  the  sight  all 

manner  of  colours,  to  the  hearing  sounds,  and  to  the  other  sensed 

other  sensiblcs,  that  are  of  kin  to  them When  therefore 

the  eye,  and  some  other  thing  analogous  to  it,  meet  together, 
they  beget  whiteness,  and  a  certain  sense  proportionable  there- 
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unto,  neither  of  which  would  have  been  made,  if  either  of  these 
had  not  met  with  the  other.  Then  these  things  being  carried 
respectively,  sight  to  the  eyes,  and  whiteness  to  the  object, 
which  did  actively  beget  it,  the  eye  becomes  full  of  sight,  and 
sees,  and  is  not  made  sight  in  the  abstract,  but  an  eye  seeing ; 
and  that  which  did  congenerate  the  colour,  is  fitted  with  white- 
ness, and  is  made,  not  whiteness  in  the  abstract,  but  a  thine 
white,  whether  wood  or  stone.  The  same  is  to  be  conceived  of 
all  other  sensible  things,  as  hard  and  hot,  and  the  like,  that 
nothing  is  by  itself  absolutely  any  of  these  things,  but  they  are 
all  made  from  a  mutual  congress  of  the  outwara  object  ana  the 
sense,  by  means  of  motion." 

3.  Here  we  see  it  plainly  asserted,  that  the  whole  world  is 
made  by  nothing  else  but  the  motion  of  particles,  by  means  of 
which  all  things  are  generated  and  corrupted ;  neither  did  Pro- 
tagoras acknowledge  any  other  motion  but  local,  as  is  plainly 
intimated ;  and  that  all  these  sensible  qualities  which  we  take 
notice  of  by  the  several  senses,  as  colours,  sounds,  sapors,  odours, 
and  the  like,  are  not  things  really  existing  without  us,  but 
passions  or  sensations  in  us,  caused  by  several  local  motions  upon 
the  organs  of  sense.  Which,  if  that  be  not  sufficient  that  I  have 
already  alleged,  is  yet  more  plainly  expressed  after  this  manner, 
p.  182 :  Ml/Lcvvjacu  yip  6ti  ovrtic  iXfyo/uev,  tv  /lcijS^v  airrb  Ka& 
avrb  tlvai,  /lcijS'  airrb  woiovv  fi  wa<r\ovy  aAA'  c£  a^oripwv  wpbg 
&Wi)\a  truyyiyvofilvw  rate  al<r&4«<«>  *al  ra  ala&ijri  airoriic- 
t6vtwv9  ret  filv  wola  arret  ylyvttrSai,  ra  Si  al<r$av6fitva,  "  Nothing 
is  absolutely  any  one  thing  by  itself,  neither  the  agent  nor  the 
patient,  but  from  both  of  these  meeting  together,  are  generated 
at  once  both  the  senses  and  the  sensible  things." 

4.  These  passages  which  I  have  cited  are  so  clear  and  evi- 
dent, that  they  cannot  possibly  be  capable  of  any  other  sense 
than  what  I  nave  expressed;  and  therefore  those  two  Latin 
interpreters  Ficinus  and  Serranus,  that  lived  before  the  restitu- 
tion of  this  mechanical  philosophy,  and  therefore  understood 
it  not,  yet  expound  them  after  the  same  manner.  The  first 
thus:  Color  neque  oculorum  aspectus  est,  neque  corporum 
motus,  sed  ex  aspectu  motuque  medium  quiddam  resultans :  id 
est,  talis  circa  oculos  passio,  "  Colour  is  neither  the  sight  of  tho 
eyes,  nor  the  motion  of  bodies,  but  a  certain  middle  thing  re- 
sulting from  the  sight  and  motion,  that  is,  such  a  passion  about 
the  eyes."  The  other  in  this  manner:  Ex  vana  aspicientis 
$ia$(<ru,  variaque  adeo  intermedii  sensilis  schesi,  colores  varios 
et  videri  et  fieri,  ita  tamen  ut  omnia  sint  QavraoriKa,  nee  nisi  in 
animo  subsistant,  vario  autem  motus  congressu  varientur ;  quod 
de  omnibus  sensibus  constituendum  est,  "  That  from  the  different 
disposition  of  the  beholder,  and  so  the  different  affection  of  the 
intermediate  sensible  organ,  the  various  colours  are  both  maxfc. 
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and  seen,  but  so  as  that  they  are  all  fantastical,  nor  have  any 
subsistence  but  in  the  mind,  are  varied  by  the  different  congress 
of  motion,  which  is  to  be  concluded  concerning  all  the  senses." 
Only  Protagoras,  in  order  to  his  sceptical  design,  made  these 
sensible  things  not  only  relative  to  annuals  in  general,  but  also 
to  individuals,  because  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate,  as  he 
urges,  that  all  brute  beasts,  nay,  that  any  two  men  have  the 
very  same  phantasms  or  ideas  of  red  or  green,  these  being  idio- 
pathies,  and  because  experience  shows,  that  not  only  the  grate- 
fulness and  ungratefulness  of  tastes  and  smells,  but  also  that 
heat  and  cold  are  relative  to  individuals. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  Wherefore  we  have  made  it  evident,  that  that  very  me* 
chanical  or  atomical  philosophy,  that  hath  been  lately  restored 
by  Cartcsius  and  Gassendus,  as  to  the  main  substance  of  it,  was 
not  only  elder  than  Epicurus,  but  also  than  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
nay,  than  Democritus  and  Leucippus  also,  the  commonly  reputed 
fathers  of  it.  And  therefore  we  have  no  reason  to  discredit  the 
report  of  Posidonius  the  Stoic,  who,  as  Strabo  tells  us,  affirmed 
this  atomical  philosophy  to  have  been  ancienter  than  the  times  of 
the  Trojan  war,  and  first  to  have  been  brought  into  Greece  out 
of  Phoenicia :  El  Sec  iritrrtvaai  tw  Hoatidwly,  to  irtpt  tQv  arofiwv 
£07710  iraXaibv  1<tt\v,  aVSpoc  Stoovfou  MoVyou  irpo  twv  Tpo'acwv 
Ypoi/cuv  yeyov6rog*  "If  we  may  believe  Posidonius  the  Stoic, 
the  doctrine  of  atoms  is  ancienter  than  the  times  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  was  first  invented  and  delivered  by  one  Moschus  a 
Sidonian,"  or  rather  a  Phoenician,  as  Sextus  Empiricus  cites  the 
testimony  of  Posidonius :  "  Ayi/liokoctoc  &  teal  'En-ficouooc  oVo- 
/iovc,  «i  fo'/Tt  dpxaiorlpav  ra{rri\v  dqrlov  rrjv  S<i£av,  kcu  gjc  IXtyiv 
6  2ra/t  icoc  Tioaeicwvio^,  aVo  MoVyou  nvdc  dvSpoc  <PoIviko£  Kara' 
70/xlvijv,t  "  Democritus  and  Epicurus  invented  the  doctrine  of 
atoms,  unless  we  make  that  physiology  to  be  ancienter,  and 
derive  it,  as  Posidonius  the  Stoic  doth,  from  one  Moschus,  a 
Phoenician."  And  since  it  is  certain  from  what  we  have  shown, 
that  neither  Epicurus  nor  yet  Democritus  were  the  first  invent- 
ors of  this  physiology,  this  testimony  of  Posidonius  the  Stoic 
ought  in  reason  to  be  admitted  by  us. 

2.  Now  what  can  be  more  probable  than  that  this  Moschus 
the  Phoenician,  that  Posidonius  speaks  of,  is  the  very  same  per- 
son with  that  Moschus  the  physiologer,  that  Jamblichus  men- 
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in  the  Life  of  Pythagoras,*  where  he  affirm  a,  that  Pytha- 
goras, living  some  time  at  Sidon  in  Phoenicia,  conversed  with 
toe  prophets  that  were  the  successors  of  Mochus  the  physioL 
anil  was  instructed  by  them :  ToTc  re  Mti^ou  rov  ^vtrtoXoyov 
irpotfuftTQtq  amyotrotG  teal  rotg  aXXo<c  kg?  ftoivtKtKOiv  UpQtpttttT€tiGt 
ih  lie  conversed  with  the  prophets  that  were  the  successor?  of 
Mochus  and  other  Phoenician  priests;  And  what  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  both  Mochus  and  Moschus,  the  Phoenician  and 
philosopher,  was  no  other  than  Moses,  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  as 
Arverius  rightly  guesses :  MoV^ou  legendum  videtur,  nisi  quia 
Hvvov  vol  Mmttf  legcre  malit,  "It  seems  that  it  ought  to  be 
read  Moschue,  unless  any  had  rather  read  it  Mochus  or  Moses," 
Wherefore  according  to  the  ancient  tradition,  Moschus  or  Moses 
the  Phoenician  being  the  first  author  of  the  atomical  philosophy, 
it  ought  to  be  called  neither  Epicurean  nor  Deruocritical,  but 
Moscliical  or  Moaaical. 

3.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  neither  of  these  two  famous 
and  renowned  philosophers,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  had  the  good 
hap  to  be  rightly  and  thoroughly  instructed  in  this  ancient  Phoe- 
nician and  Moscliical  or  Mosaical  philosophy;  Protagoras  so 
much  abusing  it  to  scepticism,  and  the  taking  away  of  the 
natural  discrimination  of  good  and  evil,  might  probably  beget  a 
prejudice  in  Plato  against  it,  though  he  doth  not  confute  the 
physiological  part  of  it  in  all  his  TheaJtetus,  where  good  occasion 
was  offered  him;  and  yet  in  his  Timaiua  he  hath  l  little  smatter- 
ing of  it,  where  he  endeavours  to  resolve  the  differences  of  the 
four  elements,  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  into  the  different  geometric 
Cftl  figures  of  their  insensible  parts,  making  the  small  particles  of 
the  earth  to  be  cubical,  by  reason  of  their  solidity  and  immobi- 
lity, but  of  the  tire,  pyramidal  ;f  To  t\ov  oktytarat;  fiaaut:  *Jiei- 
v nroT cltgv  avayxri  irttyvKivm,  TfltfTtK&TUT6v  re  ht&rarov  fiv  Trrii'rp 
TravTwv,  "  It  is  reasonable  that  that  figure  which  hath  the 
smallest  basis,  should  be  attributed  to  that  body  which  is  most 
moving,  cutting,  and  piercing.*'  And  that  be  dotb  not  mean 
mystically  in  this,  but  physically,  appears  from  his  own  explica- 
tion of  it  concerning  the  insensible  parts,  p.  56 :  Uavra  out*  Sh 
ravra  6trtvou<r§m  aptKpa  ovrtuc  ^C  **&*  «*  fjcaorov  plv  rov  ytvovc 
itentrrov  Sta  &fHKp6rTjra  ov^tv  upwpivov  v<p*  i)^U)vr  (rvvaOpoioSfv- 
ru*  Si  itoAXwv  roue  Syjcovc  autbip  opavQat,  u  These  cubes  and 
pyramids  in  the  earth  and  the  fire  can  only  be  perceived  by  the 
tnind  and  understanding,  since  the  single  particles  alone  are  not 
sensible,  but  only  the  aggregation  of  many  of  them  together, 

4.  But  Aristotle  plainly  rejects  it  Jacobus  Carpentarius,  in 
his  notes  upon  Alcinous,  treating  of  the  nature  of  universalis, 
writes  thus:    Quidani  universalis  non  omnino  quidem  tollunt, 
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ecd  ca  tantum  esse  volant,  qnando  intelliguntur,  nihil  vero  haberi 
in  natura  quod  mentis  notioni  respondeat:  quod  mihi  sanepe- 
rinde  est,  ac  si  dicerent  colores  nihil  actu  esse,  sed  tales  effid, 
qnando  reipsa  videntur.  Qute  etiam  opinio  suoe  habuit  asser- 
tores,  sed  ab  Aristotelc  est  damnata,  "  Some  do  not  altogether 
deny  univcrsals,  but  will  have  it  that  they  only  are  when  they 
are  understood,  but  that  there  is  nothing  in  nature  which 
answers  to  the  notion  of  the  mind.  Which  to  me  indeed  is  the 
same  thing  as  if  they  should  say  that  colours  are  not  in  their 
nature  actually  any  thing,  but  are  made  such  when  they  are  in 
very  deed  seen.  Which  opinion  also  hath  had  its  aseertors,  but 
is  condemned  by  Aristotle.  This  opinion,  that  colours  are  not 
actually  existent  according  to  those  very  ideas  that  we  have  of 
them  before  vision,  is  the  arcanum,  "mystery,"  of  the  old  atomi- 
cal  or  Mosaical  philosophy,  which  Carpentanus  understood  not; 
which  makes  them  not  qualities  absolutely  existing  without  us, 
but  passions  and  sensations  in  us.  And  indeed  this  philosophy 
is  condemned  by  Aristotle,  in  his  third  book  De  Anima,  "Of  the 
Soul,"  cap.  2.  and  that  as  the  received  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
Physiologists  before  his  time :  02  irpoYfpoc  <pvtrioX6yoi  tovto  ov 
koXcjc  cXeyov,  ouSiv  oio/icvo£  oSrc  Xevkov  ovtb  fdXav  avtv  oi/*wft 
ovSt  \vfibv  avtv  vtvaewg,  "  The  former  Physiologists,"  saith  he, 
"  were  (generally)  mistaken  in  this,  in  that  they  thought  black- 
ness and  whiteness  were  no  absolute  qualities  without  the  sight, 
nor  sweet  and  sour  without  the  taste."  Again,  he  endeavours  to 
confute  the  same  philosophy  which  resolves  those  sensible  quali- 
ties into  figures,  site,  and  motion  of  particles ;  not  only  attribut- 
ing it  to  Democritus,  but  also  making  it  the  most  generally 
received  physiology  before  his  time :  ArifiOKpirog  icai  ot  irXctoroi 
tHjv  <pvvio\6yiov  aroirfl)Tar6v  ti  ttoiovgC  travra  jap  ra  aitr^rfra 
aura  ttoiovgi.  Katroi  u  kclI  tovto  ovtwq  *Xet>  &Aov  on  *a\  rwv 
aXXaiv  a}a§ri<Tt(t)v  Ifcaortj  a<p{)  Hg  earC  touto  $1  Sri  itJTt  aSuvaror, 
ov  \a\tirbv  (rvviStiv*  "Eri  Si  to«c  koivoIq  twv  at<rd?i<r€a>v  vaauiv 
XP<*>vrai  wg  iStoig.  Miy&og  yap  ical  <jyr\fia,  kq\  to  rpa\v  *a\  to 
AeTov,  in  Si  to  6%v  Kai  to  a/ubXv  to  iv  TOig  oyicoic  KOiva  tOw 
alaSfaewv  cor),  el  Si  fir)  7racra>v,  aWa  oiptwg  ye  icai  ajrjg.  ol  Sk  to 
iSta  IvravSa  avayovmv  Sxnrep  Aq/i6icp£ro£.  To  yap  Xcvkop 
Ka\  to  juAav,  to  filv  Tpa\v  <pr)<r\v  slvm,  t6  Si  Xeiov.  Eic 
Si  ra  <T\i)naTa  avayn  roxtg  \vfiovg,  koItoi  tj  ov&fiiag  fj  juaXXov 
t§c  o^hwg  to.  Koiva  yvwpi£uv,  "Dcmocritus  and  most  of  the 
Physiologers  commit  a  great  absurdity  in  this,  in  that  they  make 
all  sense  to  be  touch ;  which  is  a  thing  at  first  sight  plainly  im- 
possible. Moreover,  they  do  not  distinguish  betwixt  the  objects 
common  to  all  the  senses,  and  those  which  are  proper  and  pecu- 
liar to  the  several  senses  apart.  For  magnitude  and  figure, 
roughness  and  smoothness,  snarpness  and  bluntness,  which  be- 
long to  bulk,  are  common  to  all  the  senses ;  or  if  not  £o  all,  yet 
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to  sight  and  touch.  Whereas  our  sense  is  deceived  concerning 
these  common  objects,  but  it  is  never  deceived  concerning  the 
proper  objects  of  the  several  senses,  as  the  sight  is  not  deceived 
about  colours,  nor  the  hearing  about  sounds.  But  most  of  the 
ancient  physiologists  refer  these  proper  objects  to  the  common 
sensilia ;  as  Democritus,  who,  as  for  white  and  black,  makes  one 
of  them  to  consist  in|  scabrities,  *  roughness'  and  *  ruggedness,' 
the  other  in  smoothness  and  evenness  of  narts.  He  also  re- 
duceth  sapors  to  figures,  though  it  belong  chiefly  to  sight  to  take 
cognizance  of  figures  and  magnitude,  and  the  like ;  whereas  ac- 
cording to  this  philosophy,  the  sense  of  touch  would  be  the  most 
critical  of  them."  Anstotle  there  concludes  this  discourse,  with 
two  general  arguments  against  that  philosophy  (that  made  the 
sensible  qualities  to  be  properly  sensations  in  us,  and  nothing 
else  in  the  objects  without  us  but  magnitude,  figure,  site  of  parts 
and  motion)  in  this  manner:  "Ert  ra  filv  altrSrrra  wavra  ?x€< 
ivavrluxTiv,  olov  iv  \pwfian  rcj>  fdXavi  to  \tvtbv,  kcl\  iv  xvP°tC  to 
y\vicv  tm  wiKpy,  <r\rifia  Si  <r\{ifiari  ov  Sokc i  tlvai  ivavrlov.  rlvt  yap 
rtov  TCo\vytl>v<M)v  to  Ttpt$tpis  ivavrlov ;  *£rc  bwttptov  ovtoiv  rwv 
<r\r\pLaTk>v,  avaytcaTov  kqi  roue  XVM°^C  cTuoi  awtlpovg,  "That 
there  is  contrariety  in  qualities,  but  not  in  figures ;  and  that  the 
variety  of  figures  being  infinite,  tastes,  colours,  and  the  rest 
would  be  so  likewise."  Which  arguments,  though  they  be 
handsome  and  ingenious  (that  is,  Aristotelical)  to  prove  that 
there  are  such  entities  as  qualities  visible,  tangible,  tastcable, 
and  the  like,  really  existing  in  the  objects  without  us ;  yet  as 
they  will  not  counterbalance  the  weight  of  those  other  argu- 
ments that  militate  on  the  contrary  side,  so  they  will  without 
any  difficulty  be  answered  by  the  assertors  of  this  Novantique 
philosophy. 

5.  But  after  Plato's  and  Aristotle's  time,  this  old  physiology 
was  again  revived  by  Epicurus,  but  so  blended  with  immorality 
and  impiety,  as  that  it  soon  sunk  again,  there  being  nothing  left 
of  all  those  voluminous  treatises  of  Epicurus  concerning  it,  sav- 
ing what  is  preserved  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  nor  no  other  system 
thereof  transmitted  to  posterity  but  what  is  comprised  in  the 
poem  of  Lucretius  Cams.  So  that  the  world  was  generally 
seized  with  a  deep  and  profound  oblivion  of  this  physiology, 
there  being  only  some  obscure  footsteps  and  dark  intimations  of 
it  now  and  then  found  in  the  writings  of  some  learned  authors. 
As  when  Sextus  tells  us  that  some  of  the  Stoics  held  ret  altrSnra 
tlvat  wpoc  ti,  "  that  sensitive  things  were  relative  to  animal*, 
and  depended  upon  our  sensation ;'   and  ra  waOti  po\*a  KaraXa/u- 

eavtaiat,  "  that  not  the  things  themselves  were  comprehended 
j  sense,  but  only  our  passions  from  them :  and  when  the  Pyr- 
rbonian  Sceptics  themselves  affirmed,  wavra  tlvat  irpoc  n,  tovtIoti 
wpbc  to  KfUvoVy  Sri  irpoc  ?4&  TO  £uov  mil  tov&  top  avdpmwov^ 
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koi  TtivSt  ttjv  ai<rdti<riv  Zkchjtov  fyalvtrai,  "  that  all  things  are  rela- 
tive, that  is,  to  that  which  judges  of  them,  and  every  thing 
appears  to  be  according  to  sense. 

And  when  Plotinus  makes  a  doubt  whether  sensible  things  did 
really  exist  in  the  objects  without  us,  or  were  only  passion* 
within  us  :  'Eire!  kq\  to.  iir\  rijc  ai<rdfj<rcajc>  a  &  Soku  wtarnv  Iyuv 
ivapytaraTiiv,  airier ut at  /iqirorc  ouk  iv  toic  xnrotzpivofiivoig9  aAX1 
t  v  rote  irdSecnv  t\g  ttjv  SoKOutrav  vw6<rraaiv9  koI  vov  8*1  $  &avoiac 
rwv  kqivqvtwv,*  "  It  may  be  well  doubted  concerning  sensible 
things  themselves,  that  we  seem  to  have  the  greatest  assurance 
of,  whether  they  really  exist  in  the  objects  without  us,  or  whether 
they  be  passions  in  us." 

6.  But  in  this  last  ace  it  hath  been  so  successfully  restored  by 
the  writings  of  some  learned  authors,  and  the  truth  thereof  so 
convincingly  evidenced  by  many  other  experiments  besides  that 
of  the  glassy  prisme  and  rainbow,  that  there  is  little  doubt  left 
concerning  it  And  indeed  unless  this  philosophy  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  true,  we  must  of  necessity  affirm,  that  the  sensible 
and  corporeal  world  is  altogether  unintelligible.  For  as  Timaeus 
Locrus  long  ago  observed,  that  ra  afodtp-a,  sensible  things  could 
not  be  apprehended  any  otherwise  than  a\<r^{]<ni  koI  v6$y  \o- 
yutyccj),  "  by  sense  and  a  certain  kind  of  spurious  reason,"  so  it  is 
most  certainly  true  that  we  cannot  possibly  have  any  clear  and 
intelligible  ideas  of  heat  and  cold,  light  and  colours,"  as  such 
qualities  really  existing  in  the  objects  of  sense  without  us,  bat 
as  passions  and  sensations  in  ourselves  we  may.  Wherefore 
unless  we  will  assert  that  these  lower  sensible  things  are  arara- 
Xiiirra,  utterly  "  incomprehensible"  to  our  understanding,  whilst 
it  is  able  clearly  to  comprehend  things  of  a  higher  nature,  we 
must  conclude  this  old  atomical,  Moschical  or  Mosaical  philo- 
sophy to  be  true. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1.  But  though  this  old  atomical  philosophy  be  most  solidly 
and  substantially  true,  the  paradoxes  that  Protagoras  and  others 
endeavoured  to  ground  upon  it,  are  not  only  ridiculously  absurd 
and  contradictious  in  themselves,  but  also  altogether  inconsequent 
from  the  same. 

For  as  for  those  assertions,  that  whatever  seems  is,  and  that 
every  fancy  is  true ;  though  they  seem  ridiculously  absurd,  yet 
those  two  learned  philosophers,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  vouchsafe 
them  a  serious  confutation.    Plato  from  hence,  in  his  Thesetetus, 

*  Enn.  5.  lib.  5. 
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because  that  the  fancies  of  them  that  dream  would  be  as  true 
and  real  as  the  sensations  of  those  that  are  awake ;  and  that  all 
men  would  be  alike  wise,  and  the  opinions  of  the  most  illiterate 
idiots  in  geometry  as  true  as  any  geometrical  theorems,  and  all 
predictions  of  future  things  alike  true :  and  that  in  the  actions 
of  human  life,  it  would  be  indifferent  what  any  man  did  in  order 
to  any  end,  and  so  all  deliberation  and  consultation  cease. 

But  Aristotle,  in  his  metaphysics,  with  some  mixture  of 
facetiousness  also  writes  after  this  manner  :*  Tocc  wo  rnv  6\piv 
tnro/3aXAou0t  rov  BoktvXov  icai  rrotovaiv  Ik  tov  ivbg  <pa(vt<r$ai 
$uo,  Svo  tlvat  ita  rb  Qalvtadai  ravra,  icai  waXiv  fv*  roiq  yap  fit) 
Kivoxxrt  tt)v  o\ptv  iv  Aaivtrai  rb  fv,  "  To  those  that  put  their 
finger  under  their  sight  or  between  their  eyes,  it  will  be  both 
two  and  one."  But  Sextus  Empiricus  bestows  more  subtlety 
upon  it  than  either  of  them  :f  £i  wa<ra  ^avratria  torlv  aXi)ft?c, 
xal  to  fiti  waaav  <f>avrao(av  ilvat  aXqOrj,  Kara  Qavratrtav  vfiora- 
ficvov  tarai  dXffilg*  icai  ovrw  rb  waaav  ^avraaTav  tlvai  aAijSij 
yivTi<nrai  i£tu$oc»  "  If  every  fancy  be  true,  then  when  one  fancies 
that  every  fancy  is  not  true,  that  must  be  true  also,  and  so  then 
this  proposition  that  every  fancy  is  true,  will  be  false." 

2.  Whereas  the  meaning  of  these  assertions,  that  whatever 
seems  is,  and  every  fancy  is  true,  was  no  other  than  this,  that 
nothing  was  absolutely  true  at  all,  but  that  all  truth  and  know- 
ledge were  but  seeming,  fantastical  and  relative  things.  And 
because  one  seeming  or  appearance  is  as  true  as  another,  there- 
fore they  were  all  equally  true,  that  is  to  say,  none  of  them  true 
at  all.  This  Aristotle  elsewhere  rightly  apprehended :}  'O  Xiywv 
awavra  ra  <patv6/jLtva  tlvai  aXvfOi),  airavra  wotti  ra  ovra  tro6q  ri, 
"  He  that  saith  that  all  things  that  appear  are  true,  makes  all 
beings  to  be  relative." 

But  if  nothing  be  absolutely  true,  but  only  relatively  to  him 
that  thinks  so,  then  this  very  opinion  of  Protagoras,  that  nothing 
was  absolutely  true,  and  that  man  was  the  measure  of  all  things, 
was  not  itself  absolutely  true,  but  only  seemingly  and  relatively 
to  Protagoras ;  whereas  this  is  asserted  for  an  absolute  truth  by 
him,  that  nothing  is  absolutely  true. 

And  what  a  ridiculous  folly  was  this  in  one  that  would  be 
accounted  a  philosopher,  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  writing 
a  large  volume,  and  to  endeavour  industriously  to  convince  the 
world,  that  nothing  was  absolutely,  but  only  relatively  and  fan- 
tastically true ;  since  it  must  needs  follow  from  thence,  that  this 
very  thing  itself  was  not  absolutely  true,  but  only  relatively  to 
those  that  thought  so ;  and  the  contrary  altogether  as  true  to 
those  that  thought  otherwise.  For  it  would  no  more  concern 
the  world  to  know  that  this  was  relatively  and  fantastically  true 
to  Protagoras  that  nothing  was  absolutely  true,  than  to  know 

iva.  lib.  13.  cap.  6.  f  Adrers.  Logicoa,  lib.  1 .  tec*..  VKS. 
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what  Protagoras  dreamt  of  the  last  night  For  Binoe  according 
to  him,  avrbg  to.  avrov  SficaoToc  fi6va  coZ&Ztt,  "  that  every  man 
docs  but  think"  his  own  truths,  it  cannot  concern  any  man  to 
know  another's  opinions  any  more  than  his  dreams.  And  there- 
fore Protagoras  had  done  more  wisely  if  he  had  spared  his  pains, 
and  kept  those  private  relative  truths  of  his  own,  that  is,  his 
dream  or  imagination  wholly  to  himself. 

But  by  his  industrious  endeavouring  to  convince  the  world  of 
this,  that  nothing  was  absolutely  true,  but  only  relatively,  he 
plainly  confuted  his  own  doctrine,  in  asserting  that  this  wis 
absolutely  tme,  that  nothing  was  absolutely  true,  which  is  t 
manifest  contradiction.  There  need  be  the  less  pains  taken  in 
confuting  scepticism  and  fantasticism,  since  it  always  so  easily 
confutes  itself. 

3.  For  if  nothing  be  absolutely  true,  then  not  so  much  as 
this  could  be  absolutely  true,  that  it  seemed  to  Protagoras  that 
nothing  was  absolutely  true.  And  it  could  only  seem  to  seem 
to  be  true.  Nay,  it  could  not  be  absolutely  true,  that  Prota- 
goras, to  whom  all  truth  seemed  to  be  relative,  had  any  real 
existence,  much  less  that  there  are  any  objects  without,  from 
whence  the  impressions  or  motions  are  made  upon  our  senses; 
or  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  magnitude,  motion,  figure  and 
site  of  parts,  or  rfjv  vAtjv  ptvarfjv  elvcu,  kq\  tovc  \6yovg  tvv 
Qcuvofilvwv  iravThiv  iv  avra  viroicuaSai,  "  that  matter  is  floating, 
and  that  the  reasons  of  all  appearances  are  founded  therein;9 
which  things,  as  Plato  and  Scxtus  tell  us,  were  dogmatically 
affirmed  by  Protagoras. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1.  Again,  as  this  scepticism  or  fantasticism  of  Protagoras  is 
most  absurd  and  contradictious  in  itself,  so  there  is  not  any 
foundation  for  it  at  all  in  the  old  atomical  philosophy,  but  con- 
trariwise, nothing  doth  more  effectually  and  demonstratively 
overthrow  both  these  assertions,  that  knowledge  is  sense,  and 
that  all  truth  and  knowledge  is  but  fantastical  and  relative,  than 
this  atomical  philosophy  doth. 

For  first,  since  no  sense  can  judge  of  itself,  or  its  own  appear- 
ances, much  less  make  any  judgment  of  the  appearances  be- 
longing to  another  sense  for  a  oY  iripag  SvvafAttag  ai«r$avy,  a£v- 
vqtov  ci  aAAifC  tovtwv  alaSivSai,  oTov  a  oY  dKorjg9  &Y  oxf/twg'  S 
a  oY  etyewe,  oY  avow,*  "  those  things  which  are  perceived  by  one 
of  our  powers,  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  them  by  another,  ts 
the  objects  of  hearing  by  sight,  or  the  objects  of  sight  by  hearing, 
and  the  like." 

*  Plato  in  Theetet.  p.  132. 
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The  sight  cannot  judge  of  Bounds  which  belong  to  the  hearing, 
nor  the  hearing  of  light  and  colours ;  wherefore  that  which 
judges  of  all  the  senses  and  their  several  objects,  cannot  be  itself 
any  sense,  but  something  of  a  superior  nature. 

2.  Moreover,  that  which  judges  that  the  appearances  of  all 
the  senses  have  something  fantastical  in  them,  cannot  possibly 
be  itself  fantastical,  but  it  must  be  something  which  hath  a 
power  of  judging  what  really  and  absolutely  is  or  is  not.  This 
being  not  a  relative,  but  an  absolute  truth,  that  sensible  appear- 
ances have  something  fantastical  in  them.  Neither  could  Pro- 
tagoras ever  have  arrived  to  the  knowledge  of  this  truth,  if  he 
had  not  had  some  faculty  in  him  superior  to  sense,  that  judgeth 
of  what  is  and  is  not  absolutely. 

Now  this  same  rational  faculty,  that  discovers,  according  to 
the  atomical  philosophy,  that  there  is  something  in  our  sensations 
that  is  merely  fantastical  and  relative,  doth  assure  us  also  not 
only  that  there  are  absolutely  and  really  such  passions,  affections 
and  secmings  in  us,  but  that  they  that  do  sentire,  "  perceive," 
have  an  absolute  and  real  entity.  For  though  it  should  be  sup- 
posed that  our  senses  did  deceive  us  in  all  their  representations, 
and  that  there  were  no  sun,  no  moon,  no  earth,  that  we  had  no 
hands,  no  feet,  no  body,  as  by  sense  we  seem  to  have,  vet  reason 
tells  us  that  of  necessity  that  must  be  something,  to  whom  these 
things  seem  to  be,  because  nothing  can  seem  to  that  that  is  not ; 
this  being  an  absolute  and  immutable  truth,  nihili  nullam  esse 
neque  actionem  neque  passionem,  "  that  of  nothing  there  is  not 
any  either  action  or  passion  whatsoever ;"  but  also  that  when  we 
are  awake  and  use  our  senses,  there  arc  corporeal  objects  really 
existing  without  us,  which  make  those  sensible  impressions  upon 
us,  and  that  those  corporeal  objects  have  absolutely  and  really 
as  many  correspondent  varieties  m  them  in  respect  of  magnitude, 
figure,  site  and  motion,  as  there  are  varieties  of  sensible  ideas 
and  phantasms  that  we  take  notice  of  by  them.  For  Protagoras 
himself,  according  to  the  old  atomical  philosophy,  acknowledges 
that  local  motion,  magnitude,  figure,  and  site  of  parts,  absolutely 
arc  in  corporeal  things  themselves ;  only  that  colour  and  such 
other  things  are  relative.  Therefore  all  being  and  truth,  ac- 
cording to  Protagoras  himself,  is  not  fantastical  and  relative,  but 
there  is  some  absolute. 

3.  Wherefore,  the  proper  and  genuine  result  of  this  old 
atomical  philosophy,  which  is  the  triumph  of  reason  over  sense, 
is  nothing  else  but  this,  that  sense  alone  is  not  the  criterion  or 
judge  of  what  docs  really  and  absolutely  exist  without  us,  but 
that  there  is  a  higher  and  superior  intellectual  faculty  in  us 
that  judges  of  our  senses,  which  discovers  what  is  fallacious  and 
fantastical  in  them,  and  pronounces  what  absolutely  is  and  is  not 
And  Democritus,  who  did  more  thoroughly  and  perfectly  under- 
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stand  this  atomical  philosophy  than  Protagoras,  makes  this  to  be 
the  proper  result  and  consequence  of  it,  the  invalidating  the 
judgment  of  sense  concerning  bodies  themselves,  and  the 
asserting  a  higher  faculty  of  reason  in  us  to  determine  what  is 
absolutely  true  and  false ;  which  is  worth  the  noting.  For  so 
Scxtus,  the  philosopher,  writes  concerning  Democritus  :*  Anp6- 
k-pn-oe  Si  avaiptX  ra  fyaivoptva  ralg  aiffd/jffeaiv,  koX  roirrtjv  Xtyu 
fiySiv  <paivt(T$ai  Kara  aA?'j&iav,  aXXa  p6vov  Kara  S6£av*  aAijSlc  & 
ii;  rotg  ovtjiv  vTrap\(ivrb  dr6povg  elvai  kcl\  kcvcJv,  "  Democritus  doth 
discredit  sense,  attributing  not  truth  to  it,  but  only  appearance, 
and  that  really  nothing  exists  in  the  corporeal  world  but  atoms 
and  vacuum."  And  Demooritus's  own  words  concerning  it  are 
these:  No/w^  jXvkv  kcu  vojuq  irocpov,  v6f±q  dtpfxbv  koi  vifuf 
xf/v^pov,  vSptp  xpola'  irey  Si  aropa  *al  k*v6v,  "  Sweet  and  bitter, 
hot  and  cold,  colours  and  the  like,  are  by  law  and  opinion,  atoms 
and  vacuum  really :  That  which  is  supposed  and  fancied  to  be 
are  scnsibles ;  but  these  are  not  according  to  truth,  only  atoms 
and  vacuum."  Sextus  Empiricus  likewise  in  another  place  writes 
thus  concerning  Democritus  :f  'Ev  Si  rote  Kavoai  Suo  <f>t}(f\v  tlvai 
yvioauq,  rrjv  piv  Sta.  rwv  al(T$i')cruov9  rrjv  Si  Sea  rijc  SiavAac,  Snf 
rrjv  piv  Sia  rrjg  Stavota^  jvumhv  tcarayti  izpoapapTvpdjv  avry  to 
ttkttov  etc  dXyditag  Kplmv,  ttjv  Si  Sta  ra>v  alaSi'ioewv  <neonV 
ovopd^ei,  a$aipovptvo$  aurrjc  rb  wpOQ  Stayvaxrtv  rov  dAijSovc 
airXavig'  Xlyu  Si  Kara  X££<y.  rvwpw  Si  S6o  tlalv  'IScai*  y  fdv 
yvrjatij,  t?  St  (Ticortiy.  Kai  otcor/tjc  piv  ra  Si  avpiravra  *(ty«c» 
'Ako?/,  'OSjutj,  Ttvmq,  ^Yavaiq'  r\  Si  yvqolti  diroKiKpvppivy  Si  Tavnjc, 
"  Democritus  in  his  canons  saith,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
knowledge,  the  one  by  the  senses,  the  other  by  the  mind ;  of 
which  that  by  the  mind  he  calls  knowledge,  accounting  it  that 
which  may  be  trusted  for  the  judgment  of  truth ;  that  by  the 
senses  he  calleth  dark  and  obscure,  denying  it  to  have  any 
certainty  as  to  the  knowledge  of  truth.  His  own  words  are 
these  :  Of  knowledge  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one  genuine,  the 
other  dark  and  obscure  ;  to  the  dark  kind  of  knowledge  are 
referred  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  touching;  but  the 
genuine  knowledge  is  more  hidden  and  recondite  than  this." 

Now,  this  concerning  Democritus  I  note  the  rather  more  care- 
fully, because  Epicurus  afterward  dotingly  fumbling  about  the 
same  philosophy,  made  sense  to  be  the  only  criterion  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  and  consequently  abused  this  old  atomical  phi- 
losophy to  atheism  and  immorality ;  whereas,  if  rightly  under- 
stood, it  is  the  most  impregnable  bulwark  against  both ;  for  this 
philosophy  discovering  that  the  ideas  of  sense  are  fantastical, 
must  needs  suppose  another  principle  in  us  superior  to  sense, 
which  judges  what  is  absolutely  and  not  fantastically  or  rela- 
tively only  true  or  false. 

*  Advcrs.  Logicoe,  lib.  1.  sect  135.  »        f  Ibid,  sect  138. 
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BOOK  III- CHAPTER  L 


1.  Now,  although  what  I  have  already  said  may  possibly 
seem  a  sufficient  confutation  of  Protagoras'  objection  against  the 
immutable  and  absolute  natures  or  essences  of  all  things,  from 
that  very  atomical  physiology  which  he  appeals  to,  which,  if 
rightly  understood,  is  the  most  compilable  with  true  meta- 
physics, and  the  most  subservient  to  it  of  any ;  yet  notwith- 
standing, I  think  it  very  proper  to  the  business  which  I  have  in 
hand,  to  launch  out  farther  into  this  argument,  to  show  the 
different  natures  of  sense  and  intellection,  or  knowledge,  not 
only  that  I  may  thereby  the  more  fully  confute  this  scepticism,  or 
rather  fantasticism  of  JProtagoras,  and  also  assert  the  immutable 
natures  or  essences  of  things,  but  also  for  other  purposes,  which 
I  shall  give  an  account  of  in  the  close  of  this  discourse,  and  I  hope 
then  to  make  it  appear  that  this  was  no  impertinent  digression. 

2.  I  shall  begin  with  sense,  to  show  what  it  is,  and  that  it  is 
not  knowledge. 

First,  therefore  it  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that  sense  is  passion. 
And  there  is  in  all  sensation,  without  dispute,  first,  a  passion  in 
the  body  of  the  sentient,  which  bodily  passion  is  nothing  else 
but  local  motion  impressed  upon  the  nerves  from  the  objects 
without,  and  thence  propagated  and  communicated  to  the  brain, 
where  all  sensation  is  made.     For  there  is  no  other  action  of  one 
body  upon  another,  nor  other  change  or  mutation  of  bodies  con- 
ceivable or  intelligible  besides  local  motion ;  which  motion  in  that 
body  which  moves  another,  is  called  action,  in  that  which  is 
moved  by  another,  passion.     And  therefore,  when  a  corporeal 
object  very  remotely  distant  is  perceived  by  us,  since  it  is  by 
some  passion  made  upon  our  body,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a 
continued  propagation  of  some  local  motion  or  pressure  from 
thence  unto  the  organs  of  our  sense,  or  nerves,  and  so  unto  the 
brain.     As  when  we  see  many  fixed  stars  sparkling  in  a  clear 
night,  though  they  be  all  of  them  so  many  thousand  scmi- 
diametcrs  of  the  earth  distant  from  us,  yet  it  must  of  necessity 
be  granted,  that  there  are  local  motions  or  pressures  from  them, 
which  we  call  the  light  of  them,  propagatea  continuedly  or  un- 
interruptedly through  the  fluid  heavens  unto  our  optic  nerves,  or 
else  we  could  not  see  them.     And  that  motion  or  pressure  by 
which  we  see  all  other  opaque  bodies,  is  nothing  but  the  'Avrc- 
pt«rpa9  "pushing  against   each  other  of  the   ctherial  globula, 
"globulous  particles,"  striving  to  move  outward  from  the  centre 
of  the  vortex  resisted  or  rejected  from  the  solid  superficies  of 
them ;  in  the  same  manner  as  we  feel  things  at  a  distance  in  the 
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dark,  by  the  resistancy  which  they  make  upon  the  further  end  of 
the  staff  that  we  hold  in  our  hands.  And  when  we  hear  the 
Round  of  a  bell  or  cannon  a  great  way  off,  the  tremulous 
vibrations  of  the  air,  like  the  carclings  of  the  water  when  t 
stone  is  flung  into  it,  are  from  thence  continually  propagated  to 
our  ears  or  acoustic  nerves,  the  undulations  still  growing  the 
wider  and  weaker,  the  further  they  go. 

3.  But,  forasmuch  as  sense  is  not  mere  local  motion  impend 
from  one  body  upon  another,  or  a  body's  bare  reaction  or 
resistance  to  that  motion  of  another  body,  as  some  have  fondly 
conceited,  but  a  cogitation,  recognition,  or  vital  perception  end 
consciousness  of  these  motions  or  passions  of  the  body,  therefore, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  another  kind  of  passion  also  in  the 
soul  or  principle  of  life,  which  is  vitally  united  to  the  body,  to 
make  up  sensation.  Which  passion  notwithstanding  is  of  a 
different  kind  or  species  from  the  former ;  for  the  soul,  that  u  t 
cogitative  being,  is  supposed  to  be  such  a  thing  as  can  penetrate 
a  body,  and  therefore  cannot  be  conceived  to  be  locally  moved  by 
the  local  motion  of  the  body.  For  we  see  that  light  which  pervades 
the  air,  though  it  be  a  corporeal  motion,  yet  it  is  not  moved  or 
shaken  by  the  agitations  of  the  air,  because  it  is  in  a  body  far 
more  subtle  than  the  air,  that  runs  through  the  spongy  pores  of 
it.  Wherefore  the  soul,  though  it  be  conceived  to  be  an  ex- 
tended substance,  yet  being  penetrative  of  body,  not  by  filling 
up  the  pores  of  it,  but  by  coexisting  in  the  same  space  with  it, 
cannot  be  locally  moved  by  the  motions  of  it. 

Neither  is  this  passion  of  the  soul  in  sensation  a  mere  naked 
passion  or  suffering;  because  it  is  a  cogitation  or  perception 
which  hath  something  of  active  vigour  in  it  For  those  ideas  of 
heat,  light,  and  colours,  and  other  sensible  things,  being  not 
qualities  really  existing  in  the  bodies  without  us,  as  the  atomical 
philosophy  instructs  us,  and  therefore  not  passively  slampedor 
imprinted  upon  the  soul  from  without  in  the  same  manner  that  a 
signature  is  upon  a  piece  of  wax,  must  needs  arise  partly 
from  some  inward  vital  energy  of  the  soul  itself,  being  phantasms 
of  the  soul,  or  several  modes  of  cogitation  or  perception  in  it 
For  which  cause  some  of  the  Platonists  would  not  allow  sensa- 
tions to  be  passions  in  the  soul,  but  only  TlaSiov  yvuxfu^  "  active 
knowledges  of  the  passions  of  the  body." 

4.  But,  as  I  said  before,  sense  is  a  passion  in  the  soul  also, 
viz.,  such  a  passion  as  a  vital  and  cogitative  being  is  capable  of, 
because  we  find  by  experience  that  it  is  not  elicited  from  the  soul 
itself,  but  obtruded  upon  it  from  without ;  so  that  the  soul  cannot 
choose  but  have  such  sensations,  cogitations,  or  affections  in  it, 
when  such  or  such  external  objects  are  presented  to  the  outward 
senses.  The  soul  receiving  its  information  from  without  by 
sympathizing  with  the  passions  of  its  own  body  concerning  what 
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iduai  bodies  exist  round  about  it,  and  the  general  modes  of 
hem ;  which  no  innate  reason  of  its  own  could  possibly  discover 
ti  it.  And  therefore  the  soul  being  necessarily  determined  to 
I  such  cogitations  within  itself,  when  such  local  motions  are 
imp iv seed  upon  the  body  which  she  is  vitally  united  to*  these 
lions  are  certain  kinds  of  passive  energies  of  the  soul.  Far 
lie  soul  and  body  by  reason  of  that  vital  union  which  is  betwixt 
them,  making  up  one  coinposituni,  "compound"  or  a  un'mud.,"  do 
of  necessity  mutually  suffer  from  each  other,  the  body  being 
variously  moved  by  the  soul,  and  the  soul  again  variously 
affected  from  the  body,  or  the  motions  which  are  made  upon  it. 
Neither  doth  the  soul  suffer  indifferently  from  any  body,  but  all 
MB0Q  arises  from  that  natural  sympathy  or  compassion  which 
the  soul  hath  with  that  individual  body  with  which  it  is  vitally 
united,  And  had  not  the  soul  such  a  passive  principle  in  it,  it 
could  not  possibly  be  vitally  united  to  any  body,  neither  could 
there  be  any  such  thing  aa  an  animal  or  living  creature. 

Moreover,  these  sensitive  cogitations*  as  we  shall  show  after- 
ward, do  plainly  differ,  in  the  mode  of  them,  from  those  pure 
i  hong  that  are  the  actions  of  the  soul  itself;  there  being  a 
vast  difference  between  the  senses  of  hunger  and  thirst*  and 
mere  volitions  in  the  soul  to  eat  and  drink,  as  likewise  betwixt 
that  grief  and  sadness  that  arises  from  some  ill  tidings  told  and 
understood  by  the  mind  (though  there  be  something  of  corporeal 
passion  consequent  or  concomitant  here  also)  and  betwixt  a 
pain  when  the  body  is  hurt.  And  in  like  manner  in 
those  other  sensations  of  light  and  colours,  heat  and  cold,  the 
soul  doth  not  merely  know  or  understand  the  figure  and  motions 
of  those  corporeal  particles,  but  hath  certain  confused  affections 
and  phantasms  wit  Inn  itself  by  reason  of  them.  From  whei 
is  evident,  that  these  sensitive  cogitations  are  not  pure  actions 
springing  from  the  soul  itself,  but  compassions  with  the  body. 
And  therefore  that  opinion  of  the  Platonists  is  no  way  to  be 
admitted,  that  **  sensations  are  not  passions,'1  but  tra&wv  yvunrtt^, 
'*  knowledges  of  the  passions,"  as  if  they  were  free  and  sincere 
actions  of  the  soul,  or  released  and  un  passionate  knowledges  in 
it  of  the  passions  of  the  body; 

5*  Wherefore  sensations  formally  considered  are  certain  pas- 
atona  or  affections  in  the  soul  fatally  connected  with  some  Iocs  I 
motions  in  the  body,  whereby  the  sunt  perceive!  h  something  else 
besides  those  imnndi:;  i*>na  in  the  nerves*  spirits, 

or  brain.     For  though   the  soul  do  only  sympathize  with  the 

it  doth  not  tuke  immediate 

r    ii/an  motions  themselves  in  tin  pirita, 

ma  :  them  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but 

t  by  nature  to  take  notice  of  some  other  things 
thereby  that  may  concern  the  body. 
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For,  first,  the  soul  is  sometimes  so  affected  by  reason  of  those 
local  motions  of  the  blood  and  heart  communicated  by  the  nerver 
unto  the  brain,  as  that  it  perceives  something  within  itself,  viz* 
certain  ppthemata,  "  passions,"  of  joy  or  pleasantness,  dulness  and 
sadness,  or  contristation,  irascible  and  concupiscible  inclinations, 
when  we  know  no  rational  cause  for  them  within  ourselves,  and 
therefore  they  could  not  spring  from  the  soul  itself. 

Again,  the  soul  is  sometimes  so  affected  by  motions  communi- 
cated from  the  nerves  that  belong  to  the  stomach  and  oesophagus, 
"  windpipe,"  as  that  it  perceives  or  takes  notice  of  hunger  or 
thirst  in  those  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  the 
other  pains  or  pleasures,  pruriences  and  titillations  of  the  body, 
which  the  soul  perceives  as  things  existing  in  some  certain  parts 
of  the  body  itself;  when  the  nerves  are  in  a  certain  way  moved. 

Lastly,  the  soul  is  frequently  so  affected  by  the  motions  of 
those  five  other  conjugations  of  nerves,  as  that  by  natural  in- 
stinct it  takes  notice  of  some  corporeal  things  existing  without 
our  bodies,  whence  that  motion  upon  the  nerves  comes,  as  light, 
colours,  sounds,  heat  and  cold,  hardness,  softness,  gravity,  levity, 
odours,  sapors.  The  objects  being  many  times  remotely  dis- 
tant from  us;  though  it  does  not  perceive  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  absolutely  exist  without  us. 

Now  though  all  these  three  kinds  mentioned  be  equally  pas- 
sions and  sensations  in  the  soul,  yet  the  use  of  speech  hath  ap- 
propriated the  denomination  of  passions  only  to  the  former,  and 
styled  the  two  latter  by  the  name  of  sensations,  the  first  of  them 
being  commonly  called  internal  corporeal  senses,  the  second  ex- 
ternal. Wherefore  corporeal  senses  in  general  may  be  thus  de- 
fined, to  be  "affections  in  the  soul  caused  by  certain  local 
motions  made  upon  some  parts  of  the  body,  by  reason  of  the 
vital  sympathy  betwixt  the  soul  and  body,  whereby  the  soul 
seems  to  perceive  corporeal  things  existing  without  itself,  either 
in  its  own  body,  or  else  at  a  distance  from  it." 


CHAPTER  II. 

1.  Wherefore,  sense  being  a  passion  in  the  soul,  or  a  compas- 
sion with  its  own  body,  which  it  is  vitally  united  to,  that  tf, 
diversified  according  to  the  difference  both  of  local  motions  and 
of  bodily  organs  through  which  those  motions  are  conveyed; 
there  being  a  necessary  and  fatal  connexion  between  certain 
motions  in  some  parts  of  the  enlivened  body,  and  certain  affec- 
tions or  sympathies  in  the  soul,  which  Democritus  seems  to  inti- 
mate in  those  words :  No/Mf*  \pv\gbv,  vo/iy  Stpfibv,  "  By  law  * 
thing  is  cold,  or  by  law  hot,"  that  hot  and  cold,  and  the  like, 
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were  passions  or  phantasms  fatally  connected  with  certain  local 
motions  in  the  body.  Sense  is  a  kind  of  dull,  confused,  and 
stupid  perception  obtruded  upon  the  soul  from  without,  whereby 
it  perceives  the  alterations  and  motions  within  its  own  body,  and 
takes  cognizance  of  individual  bodies  existing  round  about  it,  but 
doth  not  clearly  comprehend  what  they  are,  nor  penetrate  into 
the  nature  of  them,  it  being  intended  by  nature,  n-poc  xpehv,  ov 
irpoc  yvCxnvy  as  Plotinus  speaks,  not  so  properly  "for  know- 
ledge,'1 as  for  the  "  use  of  the  body."  For  the  soul  suffering 
under  that  which  it  perceives  by  way  of  passion,  cannot  master 
or  conquer  it,  that  is  to  say,  know  or  understand  it.  For  so 
Anaxagoras  in  Aristotle  very  fitly  expresses  the  nature  of  know- 
ledge and  intellection  under  the  notion  of  kdotu. v,  "  conquering :" 
'AvajKn  apa,  twti  wavra  vow,  ifuyrj  tlvai  rbv  vovv,  wtnrtp  6t)(t\v 
*Ava£ay6pac,  Iva  Kpanp,  tovto  8*  lariv  iva  yvwplZv*  "  Where- 
fore it  is  necessary,  since  the  mind  understands  all  things,  that 
it  should  be  free  from  mixture  and  passion,  for  this  end,  as 
Anaxagoras  speaks,  that  it  may  be  able  to  master  and  conquer 
its  objects,  that  is  to  say,  to  know  or  understand  them."  In  like 
manner  Plotinus,  in  Ins  book  of  Sense  and  Memory,!  makes 
vaa\uv,  "  to  suffer,"  and  KpartivSat,  "to  be  conquered,"  all 
one,  as  also  yivwaxuv  koI  tcparuv,  "to  know  and  to  conquer;" 
for  which  cause  he  concludes  that  that  which  suffers  doth  not 
know  :  lla<r\uv  oAA'  ov  yivtJOKtiv  to  lyyve  wotovfitv,  Sri  Kparttv 
HSorm9  AAA'  ov  Kparttcr&ai,  "  That  which  we  make  to  suffer,"  eo 
nomine,  "  in  saying  so,"  "  we  make  it  not  to  know,  because  to 
know  is  to  conquer,  and  not  to  be  mastered  or  conquered." 
Sense,  that  suffers  from  external  objects,  lies  as  it  were  prostrate 
under  them,  and  is  overcome  by  them:  wherefore  no  sense 
judges  either  of  its  own  passion,  or  of  the  passion  of  any  other 
sense,  but  judgment  or  knowledge  is  the  active  energy  of  an  un- 
passionate  power  in  the  soul. 

2.  And  for  this  cause  Aristotle  himself  tells  us,  that  the  soul 
is  a  heterogeneous  thing,  and  hath  p6ota,  several  "  parts,"  in  it 
of  a  very  different  nature  from  one  another.  First,  a  higher  and 
active  part,  which  he  calls  to  \wpiarbv  kq\  aira&c>  that  which 
acts  separately  from  the  matter,  and  is  impassible,  and  this  is  to 
voffrueov,  "that  which  knows  and  understands;"  the  other  a 
lower,  passive,  or  sympathetical  part  which  suffers  from  without, 
and  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  body,  and  this  is  rb  alfrSriTiKbv, 
u  that  to  which  sensation  belongs."  So  that  knowledge  and  in- 
tellection are  the  clear,  serene,  and  unpassionate  perceptions  of 
that  higher  part  of  the  soul  which  acts  alone,  by  and  from  itself. 
Sanations  are  the  energies  of  that  lower,  passive,  and  sympathe- 
tical part,  whereby  the  soul  is  vitally  united  to  the  body,  and 

*  Ariat.  de  Anima,  lib.  3.  cap.  4. 
t  Plotinut  de  Scoati  ct  Memoria,  cap.  2. 
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cleaving  to  it,  makes  up  one  animal  with  it  Or  else  they  may 
be  said  to  be  the  cogitations  of  the  whole  opmpoeitum  "  com- 
pound," or  "  animal,"  which  is  the  reason  that  they  are  so  cloudy 
and  confounded,  because  they  arise  from  the  very  crasis,  "  mix- 
ture" and  confusion  of  the  soul  and  body  as  it  were  blended 
together. 

3.  For  though  the  soul  be  a  distinct  substance,  and  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  the  body,  yet  notwithstanding  in  every 
animal  it  is  intimately  conjoined  with  the  body,  and  cleaves  to  it 
in  such  a  manner,  as  that  both  together  compound  and  make  up 
one  thing.     And  therefore  it  is  not  present  with  it  only  as  a 
mariner  with  a  ship,  that  is,  merely  locally,  or  knowingly  and 
unpassionately  present,  they  still  continuing  two  distinct  things; 
but  it  is  vitally  united  to  it,  and  passionately  present  with  it. 
And  therefore  when  the  body  is  hurt,  the  soul  doth  not  unpas- 
sionately know  or  understand  it,  as  when  a  mariner  knows  that 
a  ship  hath  sprung  a  leak,  or  when  a  man  is  informed  that  his 
neighbour's  house  is  set  on  fire ;  but  it  feels  a  strong  and  vehe- 
ment pain,  and  hath  a  dolorous  sense  or  perception  of  it,  as 
being  one  thing  with  it.     So  in  like  manner  when  the  body 
'wants  either  meat  or  drink,  the  soul  doth  not  unpassionately 
know  this  as  an  indifferent  bv-stander,  and  therefore  rationally 
only  will  or  desire  meat  and  drink  for  it,  but  it  feels  a  passionate 
sense  of  hunger  and  thirst  in  itself,  as  being  intimately  con- 
cerned in  the  business.    Now  the  same  is  true  also  in  those  other 
*  sensations  in  which  the  animal  seems  to  be  less  concerned,  as  of 
light  and  colour,  heat  and  cold,  sounds  and  odours,  that  they  are 
not  simple  knowledges  or  intellections  of  that  part  of  the  soul 
which  acts  alone  by  itself,  but  they  are  the  perceptions  of  that 
which  is  vitally  united  with  the  body,  and  sympathizing  with 
the  motions  and  passions  of  it,  makes  up  compositum,  one  "  com- 
pound" with  it.     Wherefore  though  all  cogitations  be  formally 
in  the  soul,  and  not  in  the  body,  yet  these  sensitive  cogitations 
being  in  the  soul  no  otherwise  than  as  vitally  united  to  the 
body,  they  are  not  so  properly  the  cogitations  of  the  soul,  as  of 
rb  /jliktov,  "  the  mixed,"  or  <n>vafju£6rBpov,  "  both  together/  tf 
Plotinus  calls  it,  the  compound  of  soul  and  body,  or,  as  that 
philosopher  will  have  it,  of  the  "body  and  a  certain  vivificating 
light,  imparted  from  the  soul  to  it"    And  therefore,  as  he  ob- 
serveth  out  of  Aristotle,  "Q<nrcp  aroirov  r^v  x^vxhv  vfatmv,  "Ab 
it  is  absurd  to  say  the  soul  weaves,"  (or  indeed  the  body  either) 
weaving  being  a  mixed  action  of  the  man  and  weaving  instru- 
ments) so  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  soul  alone  doth  concupie- 
cere,  dolere,  or  sentire,  "covet,"  "grieve,"  or  " perceive :"  these 
things  proceeding  from  the  "compound,"  or  the  coalescence  of 
soul  and  body  together ;  being  not  pure  mental,  but  corporeal 
cogitations  of  the  soul,  as  it  vitally  informs  the  body,  and  is 
passionately  united  to  it 
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4.  Sense  therefore  is  a  certain  kind  of  drowsy  and  somnolent 
perception  of  that  passive  part  of  the  soul,  which  is  as  it  were 
asleep  in  the  body,  and  acts  concretely  with  it  So  Plotinus 
expresses  it :  T&  Hie  aia^ijacwc  $vxw  itrrtv  cvSovaqc*  3<rov  yap 
tvawfiari  \pv\nto  rovro  ct/Sii,*  "  Sense  is  of  that  Dart  of  the  soul 
that  sleeps,  for  that  of  the  soul  that  is  immersea  into  the  body, 
is  as  it  were  asleep."  It  is  an  energy  arising  from  the  body,  and 
a  certain  land  of  drowsy  or  sleeping  life  of  the  soul  blended 
together  with  it  The  perceptions  of  which,  compositum,  or 
aninue  semisomnis,  "  compound,"  or  "  of  the  soul  as  it  were  half 
asleep  and  half  awake,"  are  confused,  indistinct,  turbid  and  en- 
cumbered cogitations,  very  different  from  the  energies  of  the 
"  noetical"  part,  that  acts  alone,  without  sympathy  with  the  body, 
which  are  free,  clear,  serene,  satisfactory  and  awakened  cogi- 
tations, that  is  to  say,  knowledges. 

And  .that  these  cogitations  of  the  passive  part  of  the  soul 
called  sensations,  are  not  knowledges  or  intellections,  is  evident 
by  experience  also,  not  only  in  the  senses  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
pain  and  corporeal  titillation,  but  also  in  all  those  other  per- 
ceptions of  light  and  colours,  heat  and  cold,  sounds,  odours  and 
sapors.  For  if  they  were  knowledges  or  intellections,  then  all 
men  would  rest  satisfied  in  the  sensible  ideas  or  phantasms  of 
them,  and  never  inquire  any  further,  at  least  when  the  stroke  or 
impression  made  upon  sense  were  strong  and  vigorous,  as  when 
we  see  the  clear  light  of  the  meridian  sun,  or  hear  the  loud  noise 
of  thunder,  whereas  the  one  doth  but  dazzle  our  eyes,  the  other 
deafens  our  ears,  but  neither  enlighten  nor  inform  our  under- 
standings. Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  minds  of  men  are 
restlessly  inquisitive  after  some  further  intellectual  compre- 
hension of  all  these  things  that  we  perceive  by  our  several 
senses.  Neither  is  this  true  of  the  vulgar  only,  but  it  is  very 
observable,  that  the  most  acute  philosophers  in  all  ages  have 
complained  of  their  ignorance  of  these  things ;  and  indeed  have 
confessed  themselves  more  puzzled  and  at  a  loss  about  these 
sensible  things,  than  those  abstract  immaterial  things  which  are 
remote  from  bodily  sense.  Luminis  et  colorum  essentia  sunt 
intellectui  tarn  obscure,  quam  sunt  ipsa  visui  manifesta,  "  The 
essences  of  light  and  colours  (saith  Scaliger)  are  as  dark  to  the 
understanding,  as  they  themselves  are  open  to  the  sight"  Nay, 
undoubtedly  so  long  as  we  consider  these  things  no  otherwise 
than  sense  represents  them,  that  is,  as  really  existing  in  the 
objects  without  us,  they  are  and  must  needs  be  eternally  unintel- 
ligible. Now  when  all  men  naturally  inquire  what  these  things 
are,  what  is  light,  and  what  are  colours,  the  meaning  hereof  is 
^^""g  else  but  this,  that  men  would  fain  know  or  comprehend 
themby  something  of  their  own  which  is  native  and  domestic, 

•  Era.  S.  lib.  6. 
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not  foreign  to  them,  some  active  exertion  or  anticipation  of  their 
own  minds,  as  I  shall  show  afterwards. 

Wherefore  though  sense  be  adequate  and  sufficient  for  that 
end  which  nature  hath  designed  it  to,  viz.  to  give  advertisement 
of  corporeal  things  existing  without  us,  and  their  motions  for 
the  use  and  concernment  of  the  body,  and  such  general  inti- 
mations of  the  modes  of  them,  as  may  give  the  understanding 
sufficient  hints  by  its  own  sagacity  to  find  out  their  natures,  and 
invent  intelligible  hypotheses  to  solve  those  appearances  by,  (for 
otherwise  reason  alone  without  sense  could  not  acquaint  us  with 
individual  existent  things  without  us,  or  assure  us  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  thing  besides  God,  who  is  the  only  necessarily  existent 
being) ;  yet  notwithstanding  sense,  as  sense,  is  not  knowledge  or 
intellection ;  which  I  shall  still  make  further  appear  by  these 
following  more  particular  considerations. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

1.  For,  first,  sense  only  suffering  and  receiving  from  without, 
and  having  no  active  principle  of  its  own,  to  take  acquaintance 
with  what  it  receives,  it  must  needs  be  a  stranger  to  that  which  is 
altogether  adventitious  to  it,  and  therefore  cannot  know  or  under- 
stand it  For  to  know  or  understand  a  thing,  is  nothing  else 
but  by  some  inward  anticipation  of  the  mind,  that  is  native  and 
domestic,  and  so  familiar  to  it,  to  take  acquaintance  with  it;  of 
which  I  shall  speak  more  afterward. 

2.  Sense  is  but  the  offering  or  presenting  of  some  object  to 
the  mind,  to  give  it  an  occasion  to  exercise  its  own  inward 
activity  upon.  Which  two  things  being  many  times  nearly 
conjoined  together  in  time,  though  they  be  very  different  in 
nature  from  one  another,  yet  they  are  vulgarly  mistaken  for  one 
and  the  same  thing,  as  if  it  were  all  nothing  but  mere  sensation 
or  passion  from  the  body.  Whereas  sense  itself  is  but  the 
passive  perception  of  some  individual  material  forms,  but  to 
know  or  understand,  is  actively  to  comprehend  a  thing  by  some 
abstract,  free  and  universal  ratios,  "  reasonings,"  from  whence 
the  mind  quasi  desuper  spectans  concepta  forma  quae  subeunt 
dijudicat,  ^  as  it  were  looking  down  (as  Boethiue  expressetb  it) 
upon  the  individuals  below  it,  views  and  understands  them. 
But  sense  which  lies  flat  and  grovelling  in  the  individuals,  and  is 
stupidly  fixed  in  the  material  form,  is  not  able  to  rise  up  or 
ascend  to  an  abstract  universal  notion ;  for  which  cause  it  never 
affirms  or  denies  any  thing  of  its  object,  because,  (as  Aristotle 
observes)  in  all  affirmation,  and  negation  at  least,  the  predicate 
is  always  universal.     The  eye  which  is  placed  in  a  level  with  the 
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sea,  and  touches  the  surface  of  it,  cannot  take  any  large  prospect 
upon  the  sea,  much  less  see  the  whole  amplitude  of  it  But  an 
eye  elevated  to  a  higher  station,  and  from  thence  looking  down, 
may  comprehensively  view  the  whole  sea  at  once,  or  at  least  so 
much  of  it  as  is  within  our  horizon.  The  abstract  universal 
rationes,  "  reasons,"  are  that  higher  station  of  the  mind,  from 
whence  looking  down  upon  individual  things,  it  hath  a  com- 
manding view  of  them,  and  as  it  were  a  priori  comprehends  or 
knows  them. 

But  sense,  which  either  lies  in  the  same  level  with  that  par- 
ticular material  object  which  it  perceives,  or  rather  under  it  and 
beneath  it,  cannot  emerge  to  any  knowledge  or  truth  con- 
cerning it 

3.  Sense  is  but  a  slight  and  superficial  perception  of  the  out- 
side and  accidentals  of  a  corporeal  substance,  it  doth  not  pene- 
trate into  the  profundity  or  inward  essence  of  it  For  a  body 
may  be  changed  as  to  all  the  several  senses,  and  remain  really 
the  same  that  it  was  before.  Wherefore,  though  men  are  com- 
monly said  to  know  things  when  they  see  and  feel  them,  yet  in 
truth  by  their  bodily  senses  they  perceive  nothing  but  their  out- 
sides  and  external  indumenta.  Just  as  when  a  man  looking 
down  out  of  a  window  into  the  streets,  is  said  to  see  men  walking 
in  the  streets,  when  indeed  he  perceives  nothing  but  hats  and 
clothes,  under  which,  for  aught  ne  knows,  there  may  be  Dseda- 
lean  statues  moving  up  and  down.  Neither  is  this  spoken  only 
in  respect  of  that  defect  of  sight  (to  omit  the  other  senses)  which 
is  a  little  relieved  by  microscopical  glasses,  yet  it  cannot  perceive 
the  figures  and  contextures  of  those  minute  particles  out  of 
which  bodies  are  compounded,  nor  penetrate  beyond  the  super- 
ficies into  their  corporeal  profundity ;  for  though  our  sight  were 
so  much  more  than  Lyncean,  that  it  could  discover  tne  very 
pores  in  glass  through  which  the  light  passes,  as  Aristotle  com- 
plains it  cannot;  nay,  though  it  could  discern  the  particular 
globuli,  "  globulous  particles,"  in  the  motion  of  which  light 
consisteth,  and  the  triangular  spaces  between  them  through  which 
the  smallest  and  most  subtle  striated  matter  passes ;  yet  not- 
withstanding it  would  not  reach  to  the  essential  profundity  either 
of  body  or  sphericalness,  or  triangularity,  which  nothing  but  the 
subtle  acies,  "  sharpness,"  of  the  mind  can  penetrate  into ;  so  as 
to  comprehend  the  immutable  ratio,  "  reason"  of  any  of  them. 
And  therefore  it  is  rightly  pronounced  by  that  excellent  re- 
storer of  the  old  atomical  and  Moechical  philosophy,  Ipsamet 
corpora  non  propria  k  sensibus  vel  ab  imaginandi  facilitate,  sed 
solo  intellectu  percipi,  nee  ex  eo  percipi,  quod  tangantur  aut 
videantur,  sed  tantum  ex  eo,  quod  intelUgantur,  "That  even 
bodies  themselves  are  not  properly  perceived  by  the  senses,  or 
by  the  imagination,  but  by  the  understanding  alone ;   nor  are 
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therefore  perceived  because  they  are  touched  or  seen,  but  only 
because  they  are  understood. 

4.  The  essence  of  nothing  is  reached  unto  by  the  senses 
looking  outward,  but  by  the  mind's  looking  inward  into  itself. 
That  which  wholly  looks  abroad  outward  upon  its  object,  is  not 
one  with  that  winch  it  perceives,  but  is  at  a  distance  from  it, 
and  therefore  cannot  know  and  comprehend  it ;  but  knowledge 
and  intellection  doth  not  merely  prospicere,  look  out  upon  a 
thing  at  a  distance,  but  makes  an  inward  reflection  upon  the  thing 
it  knows,  and  according  to  the  etymon  of  the  word,  intellectus, 
"  the  intellect,"  doth  in  interioribus  legere,  "  read  inward  cha- 
racters written  within  itself,"  and  intellectually  comprehend  its 
object  within  itself,  and  is  the  same  with  it  For  though  this 
may  be  conceived  to  be  true  of  individual  things  known  (although 
the  mind  understands  them  also  under  abstract  notions  of  its 
own)  yet,  at  least  in  Aristotle's  sense,  it  is  unquestionably  true,* 
'Eirh  twv  avcv  CXijc  ro  avro  iari  ro  voovv  koI  to  voovfitvov,  "  In 
abstract  things  themselves,"  winch  are  the  primary  objects  of 
science,  "  the  intellect  and  the  thins  known  are  really  one  and 
the  same."  For  those  ideas  or  objects  of  intellection  are 
nothing  else  but  modifications  of  the  mind  itself.  But  ata$nmt 
row  2£w,  '*  sense  is  of  that  which  is  without,"  sense  wholly  gazes 
and  gads  abroad,  and  therefore  doth  not  know  and  comprehend 
its  object,  because  it  is  different  from  it.  Afodijcnc  ypafifiri,  vovc 
k<hc\os,  "  Sense  is  a  line,  the  mind  is  a  circle."  Sense  is  like  a 
line  which  is  the  flux  of  a  point  running  out  from  itself,  but 
intellect  like  a  circle  that  keeps  within  itself. 

5.  Sense  apprehends  individual  bodies  without,  by  something 
derived  from  them,  and  so  k  posteriori,  "Ytrrepai  ovtmi  atcrdi?<retc 
cIkoVcc  €!<">  "The  senses  being  last,  are  the  images  of  the 
things,"  The  sensible  ideas  of  things  are  but  umbratile  and 
evanid  images  of  the  sensible  things,  like  shadows  projected 
from  them;  but  knowledge  is  a  comprehension  of  a  thing 
proleptically,  and  as  it  were,  a  priori.  But  now,  to  lay  aside 
metaphysics,  and  speak  plainly,  all  that  which  comes  from  the 
individual  object  of  sense  from  without,  (as  we  have  already 
declared)  is  nothing  at  all  but  local  motion  or  pressure,  when  an 
enlivened  body  is  jogged  or  thrust  upon  by  some  other  body 
without.  But  to  receive  or  feel  a  jog,  knock,  or  thrust  from 
without  made  upon  the  body  which  the  soul  is  united  to,  this 
is  not  to  know,  no  not  so  much  as  what  local  motion  is,  much 
less  to  know  all  other  things.  For  knowledge  is  not  a  knock  or 
thrust  from  without,  but  it  consisteth  in  the  awakening  and 
exciting  of  the  inward  active  powers  of  the  mind. 

6.  This  point  which  I  have  hitherto  insisted  upon  concerning 
the  shallowness,  dullness,  and  bluntness  of  sense,  in  that  it 

•  De  Animm,  lib.  2.  cap.  50. 
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cannot  penetrate  to  the  essences  of  things,  is  very  ingenio 
and  philosophically  handled  by  Plato,  in  his  Theaetetus ;  w 
he  demonstrates  against  Protagoras*  that  science  is  not  sense,  but 

ill  ere  is  another  power  in  the  soul  besides  that  of  sense  or 
passion,  to  which  science,  knowledge,  and  intellection  is  to  be 
referred  after  this  manner*  First,  Socrates  obtains  this  from 
Tbesetetus,  that  sense  is  when  the  soul,  by  or  through  several 
organs  of  the  body,  takes  cognizance  of  several  corporeal  things 
without.  And  secondly,  that  one  sense  or  organical  perception 
cannot  take  cognizance  of  the  object  of  another;  as  sight 
cannotsee  sounds  nor  the  hearing  hear  light  and  colours:  And 
therefore,  where  we  think  of  the  objects  of  several  senses  com- 
paring them  together,  and  considering  of  some  things  common  to 
them  all,  this  cannot  be  sense  or  organical  perception  ;  bee 
one  sense  cannot  consider  the  object  of  another  sense.  E<  ™ 
apm  irtfA  anforipwv  Stai>otj,  ovtc  av  Sta  yt  rou  irtpov  ipyavov 
ol&cavot  uut  "  It  any  thing  concerns  both,  it  cannot  perceive  it 
by  either  organ-"  As  wnen  we  consider  sound  and  colour 
together  at  once,  and  attribute  several  things  to  them  in  common ; 
as  first  of  all  essence  ;  and  then  that  in  each  of  them  is  identity 
witli  itself,  and  diversity  to  the  other,  that  both  of  them  are  two, 
and  each  of  them  one ;  That  they  are  not  like  but  unlike  to  one 
another ;  what  sense  or  organ  is  there  by  which  the  soul  per- 
ceives all  these  things,  viz*  essence  and  non-essence,  identity, 
diversity,  unity,  duality,  similitude,  dissimilitude,  things  common 
both  to  sound  and  colour?  Surely,  it  cannot  be  neither  by  the 
senses  of  sight  or  of  hearing,  because  these  cannot  consider  one 
another's  objects.  Neither  can  we  find  any  other  organ  in  the 
body  by  which  the  soul  may  passively  take  cognizance  of  all  these 
things,  and  consider  the  objects  of  both  those  other  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing.  Whereby  he  makes  Theaetetus  confess  that  these 
things  the  soul  doth  not  organically  perceive  by  any  sense,  but  by 
itself  alone  without  any  bodily  organ.  And  therefore,  To  ulv  a&njv 
cY  aurrjc  t£v\w  ein<ncoiriiVj  ra  <J|  $ttk  twv  tow  awpatoq  6uv6fi£wvt 
44  Some  things  the  soul  perceives  by  itself,  or  by  its  own  active 
power,*  as  essence,  similitude,  dissimilitude)  identity,  alterity, 
good  and  evil,  honest  and  dishonesL  Other  things  it  perceives 
by  and  through  the  organs  of  the  body :  as  for  example,  by  the 
sense  of  touch  the  soul  perceives  nothing  but  the  hardness  of 
that  which  is  hard,  and  the  softness  of  that  which  is  soft,  and  the 
like.  But  essence,  and  what  hardness  and  softness  is,  and  their 
contrariety  to  one  another;  and  again,  the  essence  of  contrariety 
itself,  the  soul  ulone  by  itself  discoursing  endeavours  to  judge  of. 
Wherefoftit   there  is  this  difference  between  those  things  that 

into  the  soul  by  the  passions  of  the  body,  and  those  things 
that  arise  from  the  ratiocinative  power  of  the  soul  itself:  T«  piv 
tiBif    yivof uvotc    waptQTi  $vvti    aiaCavt&Sat    av$p<inroi$    rt    koI 
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Sitploig,  &<ra  Sia  rov  <roj/iaroc  waOrtpara  br\  niiv  \fw\riv  rtlvu*  ri 
Si  xtpt  tovtwv  ava\oyl<Tfxara  irp6g  re  ovtflav  ko(  i)T4\Biav  fi6ytQ 
Kal  iv  xp6vq>  S«a  ttoXXwv  irpay fiarwv  koI  waiSttac  wapaylyvirmt, 
ole  av  feat  irapcryfyvijrai,  "  That  both  men  and  beasts  do  naturally 
perceive  as  soon  as  they  be  born  those  things  that  come  into  the 
soul  by  the  passions  of  the  body.  But  ratiocinations  concerning 
these  things  as  to  the  natures  and  essences  of  them,  and  their 
utilities,  are  slowly  by  labour  and  help  of  institution  attained 
unto."  Now,  that  which  doth  not  reach  to  the  essence  of  any 
thing,  cannot  reach  to  truth  or  knowledge.  Wherefore,  he  con- 
cludes, 'Ev  fiiv  Spa  roic  wadfifuunv  ovic  iariv  Iwiarfifiih  iv  Si  nf 
ircpl  eiccfvaiv  ov\\oyi<Tfi<$'  ovcrfac  yap  Kal  iXfiddac  IvravSa  fdv 
wg  coijce  Svvarbv  a\£a&$ai,  licet  Si  aS6varov,  "  That  there  is  no 
knowledge  or  science  in  passions,  but  in  the  discourse  of  the 
mind  upon  them ;  for  in  this  latter  way  it  is  possible  to  reach 
to  the  essence  and  truth  of  things,  but  impossible  in  the  former." 
And  that  we  ought  not,  Zi/retv  iwitrrfm^v  iv  alo&fiau  to  wap&wuv, 
aXX  iv  tKttvy  rcgi  ovo/icm  oti  wot  i\u  17  4™X*i>  orav  avrrj  ko& 
avrqv  wpayfiartirtrat  wtp\  to,  ovra,  "to  seek  knowledge  anymore 
in  sense,  but  in  that  of  the  soul,  whatsoever  it  be  called,  which 
doth  alone  by  itself  contemplate  things  that  are. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

1.  But  I  have  still  something  more  to  add  concerning  this 
argument  before  I  dismiss  it ;  wherefore,  in  the  next  place,  I 
shall  make  it  further  appear,  that  sense  is  not  science  or  in- 
tellection, because  the  soul  by  sense  doth  not  perceive  the  things 
themselves,  or  the  absolute  natures  of  them,  but  only  her  own 
passions  from  them.  This,  Sextus  the  philosopher  took  notice 
of :  At  at cr3Y/<T£tc  Ta  etcro?  viroKtlfxtva  oh  icaraAajxEa  vouai,  fiova 
Sc  el  Spa  to.  iavTtov  waSt),  "  The  senses  do  not  reach  to  the  objects 
that  are  placed  without,  but  to  their  own  passions  alone."  And 
this  is  that  which  Protagoras  so  much  insisted  on,  that  ra 
at<r$nraf  all  our  "  sensible  ideas"  of  light  and  colours,  sounds, 
odours,  sapors,  heat  and  cold,  and  the  like,  are  not  absolute  bat 
relative  things.  For  neither  is  afodf)cnc>  "sensation"  any  thing 
of  the  soul  considered  absolutely  in  itself,  it  being  no  pure  ana 
sincere  cogitation  of  the  soul  alone,  neither  is  rb  ai<r0t)rov,  "  the 
sensible  idea"  any  absolute  quality  of  the  object  without,  but 
both  these  (viz.,  afo£f)<ric  and  ai<r$t)rov,  "  sense  and  sensible")  are 
.certain  middle  things  begotten  betwixt  the  agent  and  the 
patient,  and  resulting  from  the  activity  of  the  object  without, 

•  Pyrr.  Hyp.  lib.  2.  cap.  7. 
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gnd  the  passion  of  the  mind  within,  and  severally  respecting  each 
of  them.  Or,  as  he  expressed  it,  'Ek  rtjc  rofrrwv  6/iiXfac  re  ical 
rptytwc  wpbc  aXXijXa  ylyverai  ro  fjtfv  aiaSijrov,  ^  Si  cu<t$t}(tis,  ad 
awttcwlwrovaa  koL  yevvwfdvii  /i«ra  rov  alcrdtp-ou,  "  From  the  con- 
gress or  collision  or  these  two  together  are  generated  at  once  both 
sense  and  the  sensible;  for  the  sensible  (formally  considered,  accord- 
ing to  that  idea  that  we  have  of  it)  hath  no  existence  before  sensa- 
tion, but  is  begotten  with  it."  And  therefore,  *0  81)  txaarov  tlvai 
tajjilv  \owfia  ovrt  rb  wpoa&aWov  ovrt  to  irpo<T&aX\6fxiv6v  tori, 
aAAa  furatv  n9  "  Colour  and  the  rest  is  neither  any  thine  really 
existing  in  the  object  without,  nor  yet  any  thing  in  the  soul 
itself,  but  a  middle  thing  betwixt  both,"  that  is,  a  passion. 
Which  is  the  very  same  with  that  which  Aristotle  imputes  to 
the  ancient  pbysiologers  as  a  paradox,  that  black  and  white  were 
not  without  the  sight. 

The  truth  of  which  is  so  evident  in  some  instances,  that  none 
can  possibly  gainsay  it.  For  when  the  body  is  either  pricked 
with  a  needle  or  wounded  with  a  sword,  no  man  can  imagine  that 
those  pains  that  result  from  thence  were  such  real  and  absolute 
qualities  existing  in  the  needle  or  sword  before  our  sensation,  but 
that  they  are  our  own  passions,  and  so  relative  things  to  us,  or 
perceptions  of  the  motions  of  the  needle  or  sword  relatively  to 
the  enlivened  body,  and  as  they  are  hurtful  to  it  And  the  same 
is  vulgarly  acknowledged  in  those  colours  that  are  therefore 
called  fantastical,  as  in  the  iris  "rainbow,"  and  the  prism, 
whereas  in  reality  all  colours  are  as  fantastical  as  the  colours  o 
the  rainbow,  and  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  as  real  as  any  other. 
And  it  is  likewise  true  of  the  other  proper  objects  of  the  several 
senses.  For  as  Sextus  the  philosopher  observes,  Ov  ro  avrb 
for*  ro  fiiXt  rcjf  yXvicaZtaOal  /«,  ical  ro  a\plv$tov  rcj)  TritcpaZtaSai, 
"  Honey  is  not  the  same  thing  with  my  being  sweetened,  nor 
wormwood  the  same  with  my  having  sense  of  bitterness."  That 
which  we  know  by  sense  concerning  honey  and  wormwood,  is 
only  that  our  taste  is  so  affected  from  them ;  but  what  absolute 
mode  or  disposition  of  parts  in  them  causes  these  different  sensa- 
tions in  us,  belongs  to  some  other  faculty  of  the  soul  to  discover. 
And  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  though  the  natures  or  essences 
of  things  be  simple,  yet  one  and  the  same  thing  perceived  by 
our  several  senses  begets  several  passions  and  phantasms  in  us. 
Flame,  which  is  nothing  but  a  violent  agitation  of  the  small 
particles  of  a  body  by  the  rapid  subtle  matter ;  the  same  motion 
communicated  to  the  eye  or  optic  nerves  begets  one  kind  of  sen- 
sible idea  or  phantasm  called  light,  but  to  the  nerves  of  touch 
another  quite  different  from  it  called  heat ;  therefore  neither 
light  nor  heat,  according  to  those  sensible  ideas  that  we  have  of 
them,  are  really  and  absolutely  in  the  flame  without,  which  is  but 
one  kind  of  motion  or  agitation  of  matter,  but  only  fantastically 
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and  relatively,  the  one  to  our  eight,  the  other  to  our  touch.  And 
hence  it  proceeds  also  that  sensations  are  diversified  from  the 
same  thing  to  several  individuals  of  the  same  kind,  and  to  the 
same  individual  at  several  times,  by  reason  of  some  difference  in 
the  idiosyncrasy  or  proper  temperament  of  the  body,  as  (to  omit 
the  instance  of  those  that  are  icterical)  appears  plainly  in  the 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  the  gratefulness  or  ungratefulness  of 
several  tastes  and  odours  to  several  individuals,  or  to  the  same 
considered  both  in  sickness  and  in  health*;  which  things  could 
not  be,  if  all  sensible  ideas  were  absolute  qualities  in  the  thing 
itself,  and  so  taken  notice  of  by  sense.     And  it  is  worth  the 
while  to  see  how  Protagoras  philosophized  about  this  latter 
instance,  improving  it  to  this  purpose  :#*Or«v  o7vov  tIvw  vytalvwv, 
ij8i>c  fioi  rat  yXvKvg.  'Eyivvwn  yip  Si}  t6  re  iroiovv  teal  rb  ira9\ov 
ykvuArrfra  re  koX  aia$ii<nv  fi/ua  <f>ep6fxtva  afx^oWtpa*  Kal  fi  plv  aicrSif- 
crtc  wpbc  tov  TTa<T\ovro^  oiaa  aurdavofilviiv  rr)v  yXSMraav  awupyif 
<raro.    'H  81  yXuicvrijc  *7>^C  rov  otvov  wepl  airrov  ftpofiivri  yXvKvv 
rbv  otvov  rg  vyiaivoioy  yXtiacrg  rai  tlvai  koI  ^afvecrdat.   "Orav  & 
aaStvovvra  aXkori  fj  irpdrovuiv  r»  aAfi&ff,  oi  rbv  avrbv  IXaScv, 
avopoly  yap  $1)  xpoorjASe.   "Ertpa  01)  a8  lytvwiv&niv  8  re  rotovroc 
tcai  ri  tov  olvov  7T<{<tcc  ntpi  [ilv  TYjv  yXUnrav  at<T$ri<Tiv  WlKpArOTOft 
wtp\  Si  rbv  olvov  ytyvo/iivfiv  ical  (frtpofiivriv  miepttntra,  €t  When  I 
drink  wine,  being  in  health,  it  appears  pleasant  and  sweet    For 
the  agent  and  the  patient  betwixt  them  beget  both  sense  and 
sweetness,  severally  respecting  the  agent  and  the  patient.    For 
sense  respecting  the  patient,  makes  and  denominates  the  tongue 
sentient,  and  sweetness  respecting  the  agent  (that  is,  the  wine) 
makes  and  denominates   that  sweet,  not    absolutely  but    re- 
spectively to  the  tongue  of  one  that  is  in  health.     But  when  the 
patient  is  altered  by  sickness,  and  becomes  different  from  what 
it  was,   then  it  receives   quite   another  taste   than  formerly, 
for  it  comes  to  a  very  different  patient     Quite  different  things 
are  produced  by  the  person  ana  the  drinking  of  the  wine ;  re- 
specting the  tongue  a  sense  of  bitterness,  ana  as  to  the  wine  its 
being  made  and  denominated  bitter." 

Wherefore  since  by  sense  the  soul  doth  not  perceive  corporeal 
objects,  as  they  are  truly,  really  and  absolutely  in  themselves, 
but  under  some  fantastical  representations  ana  disguises,  sense 
cannot  be  knowledge,  which  comprehends  a  thing  as  it  is.  And 
indeed  if  the  soul  had  no  other  power  in  it  but  only  this  of 
passion  or  sensation  (as  Protagoifes  supposed),  then  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  at  all  as  any  absolute  truth  or  knowledge.  But 
that  hypothesis  of  his,  as  we  have  already  showed,  plainly  con- 
tradicts and  confutes  itself.  For  that  which  pronounces  that  our 
sensible  ideas  of  things  are  fantastical  and  relative,  must  needs  be 

•  The  words  not  of  Protagoras  but  of  Socrates  in  Plato*  Theartet.  p.  121. 
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ig  in  ut  superior  to  sense,  that  is,  not  relative  or  fantas- 
_f  but  that  judges  what  really  and  absolutely  is  and  is  not. 
2-  But  to  strike  this  business  home,  I  shall  in  the  last  place 
further  observe,  that  sense  cannot  be  knowledge,  nor  the  cer- 
tainty of  all   things  ultimately  resolvable  into  sense,  as  many 
men  beside  Protagoras  conceive,  for  this  reason,  because  the 
nut  ore  of  sense  consists  in  nothing  else  but  mere  seeming  or 
appearance.     This  was  intimated  before  in  that  definition  that 
we  gave  of  sense,  that  it  is  in  rt£  Sojchi',  or  iv  r$  fatvwSau  ** a 
passion  or  a&ection  in  the  soul,  whereby  it  seems  to  perceive 
sfjtnc  corporeal  things  existing,"     That  is,  sense  is  when  the 
soul  is  so  affected,  as  if  there  were  such  a  corporeal  thing  exist- 
ing.    So  that  all  the  reality  that  ifl  necessarily  required  to  sense, 
iw  only  this,  that  there  be  really  a  passion  in  the  soul,  or  that  the 
soul  be  really  so  affected  as  if  there  were  such  a  thing ;  that  is, 
that  it  have  really  such  a  seeming  or  appearance,  but  not  that  the 
thing  really  be,  as  it  appears.     For  as  to  a  thing's  being  such  or 
such,  its  having  such  a  mode  or  quality,  we  have  already  demon- 
strated by  reason,  that  in  this  respect  most  of  our  sensible  ideas 
are  fantastical  things.     And  the  same  may  be  evinced  and  made 
evident  also  by  sense  itself;  for  it  is  as  true  and  real  a  sensation, 
when  a  man  looking  upon  a  staff  that  is  partly  in  the  air,  and 
partly  in  the  water,  sees  it  cranked  (though  it  be  really  straight), 
as  when  he  looks  upun  it  all  in  the  air,  and  sees  it  straight  as 
really  it  is ;  for  we  are  as  really  affected,  and  there  is  as  much  a 
seeming  in   one  as  in  the  other.     And  innumerable  instances 
might  be  given  in  this  kind,  to  prove  that  as  to  things  being 
such  or  such,  there   is    no  other  truth   or  reality  necessarily 
i rid  in  sensation,  but  only  that  of  appearance. 
But  this  is  not  all,  for  I  snail  observe  in  the  next  place  that 
there  is  not  so  much  as  the  reality  of  being  or  existence  of  the 
abject  necessarily  required  to  sensation;  but  there  may  be  a 
true  sensation,  though  there  be  no  object  at  all  really  exi 
without  the  soul.     A  known  and  approved  instance  whereof  we 
have  in  those  that,  after  they  had  their  arms  and  legs  cut  off,  have 
sensible,  when  they  were  awake,  of  a  strong  and  violent 
pain  in  their  fingers  and  toes,  though  really  they  had  no  such 
members-     And  we  have  all  constant  experience  of  the  same  in 
our  dream*,  which  are  as  true  sensations,  as  those  which  we  have 
when   we  are  awake,  and  wlvn   the   objects  are  really  existent 
without  us.     Because  the  soul  is  as  really  affected,  and  hath  as 
lagGfl,  ideas,  and  phantasms  of  sensible  thing  <tent 

then,  as  when  we  are  awake,  and  many  times  is  really  sensible  of 
violent  and  exquisite  p*5o,  which  is  a  real  sense,  though  it  be  but 
a  fantastical  thing;  and  immediately  vanishes  away  upon  our 
awakening.  Because  there  was  nothing  really  in  the  body,  that 
motions  of  the  nerves  cot t Id  beget  a  real  pain. 
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3.  Now  the  reason  of  this,  that  the  soul  may  be  passively 
affected  in  this  manner,  when  there  is  no  object  at  all  really 
existing  without  it,  is  from  hence:  because  by  sense  the  soul 
doth  not  suffer  immediately  from  the  objects  themselves,  but 
only  from  its  own  body,  by  reason  of  that  natural  and  vital 
sympathy  which  it  hath  with  it,  neither  doth  it  suffer  from  its 
own  body  in  every  part  of  it,  or  from  the  outward  organs  of 
sense  immediately;  as  from  the  eye  when  we  see,  the  tongue 
when  we  taste,  or  the  exterior  parts  of  the  body  when  we  feel, 
but  only  in  the  brain,  or  from  the  motions  of  the  spirits  there. 
But  so  as  that  it  doth  not  take  immediate  cognizance  of  those 
very  motions  immediately  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  by  the 
secret  instinct  of  nature  doth  by  means  of  them  take  cognizance 
of  those  corporeal  things  existing  without  us,  from  whence  the 
original  of  the  motion  comes :  as  for  example,  of  the  stars  that 
are  so  vastly  distant  when  we  look  upon  the  heavens.     Whence 
it  comes  to  pass  that  if  that  body  from  which  the  soul  imme- 
diately suffers,  and  that  is  the  spirits  in  the  brain,  be  so  moved 
as  it  would  be  moved  by  the  nerves  when  any  outward  objects 
present  make  their  several  impressions  upon  the  organs  of  sense, 
the  soul  must  needs  have  the  same  passions,  affections,  and  sen- 
sations in  it,  as  if  the  objects  were  really  existing  without  Now 
this  may  come  to  pass  either  by  the  fortuitous  motions  or  agita- 
tions of  the  spirits  themselves,  casually  falling  into  the  same 
figurations,  that  the  motions  of  the  nerves  would  impress  upon 
them  from  some  outward  objects ;  or  else  by  the  spirits  rushing 
against  certain  prints,  traces,  or  marks  in  the  brain,  made  by 
former  sensations  when  we  were  awake,  whereby  their  motions 
are  determined.     Or,  lastly,  by  the  fantastical  power  of  the  soul 
itself,  which  as  it  suffers  from  the  body,  so  it  can  likewise  act 
upon  it;   and  according  to  our  customary  actions,  or  inward 
affections,  inclinations,  or  desires,  may  move  the  spirits  variously, 
and  beget  divers  phantasms  in  us. 

And  that  dreams  are  many  times  thus  begotten  or  excited  by 
the  fantastical  power  of  the  soul  itself,  is  evident  from  the 
orderly  connexion  and  coherence  of  imaginations,  which  many 
times  are  continued  in  a  long  chain  or  series ;  with  the  fiction  of 
interlocutory  discourses  and  dialogues,  consisting  of  apt  answers 
and  replies  made  interchangeably  to  one  another,  and  contain  such 
things  as  never  were  before  printed  upon  the  brain  in  such  a 
series  or  order ;  which  therefore  could  not  proceed  either  from 
the  fortuitous  dancings  or  subsultations  of  the  spirits,  or  from  the 
determination  of  their  motion,  by  antecedent  prints  or  traces 
made  by  former  sensations  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

4.  And  the  dreams  that  we  have  in  our  sleep,  are  really  the 
same  kind  of  things  with  those  imaginations  that  we  have 
many  times  when  we  are  awake,  when  the  fancy,  being  not 
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commanded  or  determined  by  the  will,  roves,  and  wanders,  and 
runs  at  random;  and  spins  out  a  long  thread  or  concatenated 
aeries  of  imaginations  or  phantasms  oT  corporeal  things,  quite 
different  from  those  things  which  our  outward  senses  at  the  same 
time  take  notice  of.  And  some  persons  there  are  to  whom  these 
waking  dreams  are  very  ordinary  and  familiar. 

And  there  is  little  doubt  to  be  made  but  if  a  man  should  sud- 
denly fall  asleep  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  waking  dreams, 
when  his  fancy  is  roving  and  spinning  out  such  a  long  series  of 
imaginations,  those  very  imaginations  and  phantasms  would  ipso 
facto,  "  of  course,"  become  dreams,  and  run  on,  and  appear  not 
as  phantasms  or  imaginations  only  of  things  feignea  or  non- 
existent, but  as  perceptions  of  things  really  existent,  that  is,  as 
sensations. 

Whereas  these  imaginations  that  we  have  of  individual  cor- 
poreal things  when  we  are  awake,  and  our  outward  senses  em- 
ployed upon  their  several  objects,  do  not  seem  to  be  sensations 
of  things  really  existing  and  present,  as  our  dreams  do,  but  to 
be  certain  faint,  evanid,  shadowy,  and  umbratile  things  in  com- 
parison of  those  sensations  which  we  have  at  the  same  time  with 
them  when  we  are  awake,  that  is,  not  as  things  existent  without 
us,  but  as  our  own  cogitations.  The  reason  whereof  is,  because 
though  they  be  both  of  the  same  kind,  yet  those  motions  of  the 
spirits  which  are  caused  by  the  nerves,  from  the  objects  without 
when  we  are  awake,  being  more  vigorous,  durable,  constant  and 
prevalent,  do  naturally  obscure  or  extinguish  those  other  weaker 
phantasms  or  imaginations  which  we  nave  at  the  same  time ; 
and  reason  interposing,  brings  in  its  verdict  for  those  stronger 
phantasms  also  whose  objects  are  durable  and  permanent,  by 
means  whereof  the  latter  only  seem  to  be  real  sensations,  the 
former  counterfeit  and  fictitious  imaginations ;  or  mere  picture 
and  landscape  in  the  soul.  And  this  Aristotle  long  ago  observed 
in  this  manner  :*  Mt$'  rjpipav  £iciepo6ovrai,  Ivepyov&iov  tCjv  aia&?f- 
mw  teal  rijc  Siavofac*  kqi  afavtZovrai  Sxnrtp  wapa  iro\v  nvp 
fXitrrovt  teat  \6wai  kq\  qSovat  fjuxpal  wapa  ptyaXas,  wavaapivw 
&  ttnwoAa&i  Kai  ra  fwcpa,  "  In  the  day  they  are  shut  out  and 
disappear,  the  senses  and  understanding  working,  as  the  lesser 
fire  is  made  to  disappear  by  the  greater ;  and  small  griefs  and 
pleasures  by  great  ones.  But  when  we  are  at  rest  in  our  beds, 
the  least  phantasms  make  impressions  upon  us,"  In  the  day- 
time, and  when  we  are  awake,  those  more  fleeting  fancies  and 
imaginations,  which  proceed  not  from  the  motions  of  the  nerves, 
caused  by  the  objects  without,  must  needs  yield  and  give  place,  as 
being  baffled  ana  confuted  by  those  stronger,  more  durable  and 
hating  motions  that  come  from  the  nerves,  caused  by  permanent 
objects,  reason  also  carrying  it  clearly  for  the  latter,  by  means 

•  Libro  de  Insomnia,  cap.  4. 
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whereof  the  former  cannot  appear  as  real  things  or  sensation 
But  when  we  are  asleep,  the  same  phantasms  and  imagination* 
are  more  strong,  vivid  and  lively;  because  the  nerves  are  relax- 
ated,  there  are  often  no  motions  transmitted  by  them  from  the 
outward  objects  into  the  brain,  to  confound  those  motions  of  the 
spirits  within,  and  distract  the  soul's  attention  to  them ;  just  as 
the  same  loudness  of  a  voice  in  a  still  evening  will  be  heard  a 
great  deal  further  and  clearer,  than  in  the  day-time  when  the  air 
is  agitated  with  many  contrary  motions  crossing  and  confounding 
one  another.  But  now  there  are  no  other  motions  of  the  spirits, 
besides  these  which  cause  dreams  to  compare  with  them ;  and 
disgrace  them,  or  put  them  out  of  countenance;  and  as  it  were, 
by  their  louder  noise  and  clamours,  so  to  possess  the  animad- 
versive  part  of  the  soul,  that  the  weaker  murmurs  of  the  other 
cannot  obtain  to  be  heard,  as  it  is  when  we  are  awake,  or  in  the 
day-time.  And  therefore  in  sleep  the  mind  naturally  admits 
these  phantasms  as  sensations,  there  appearing  none  other  to 
contradict  that  verdict. 

5.  Wherefore,  phantasms  and  sensible  ideas  are  really  or 
materially  the  same  thing,  which  Aristotle  intimates,  affirming 
that,*  <pavra*ta  is  a«r$ri<rtg  tic  aaScvfa*  "fancy  is  a  weak  kind  of 
sense,"  and  that  f  (pavratrfiara  are  olov  alodripaTa,  "  phantasms  are 
as  sensations ;"  for  both  phantasms  and  sensations  are  passions  or 
sufferings  in  the  soul  from  the  body.  And  yet  notwithstanding 
every  phantasm  doth  not  seem  to  be  a  corporeal  thing  really 
existing  without  the  soul,  as  a  tuadiifia,  "sensation  doth. 
Wherefore  there  are  two  cases  in  which  a  phantasm  doth  not 
seem  to  be  aio-d'q/ia,  "  a  sensation."  First,  when  a  phantasm  is 
raised  or  excited  purposely  and  voluntarily,  by  the  mere  impe- 
rium,  command  or  empire  of  our  own  will ;  as  by  experience  we  > 
find  it  often  is.  For  it  is  in  our  power  to  fancy  what  corporeal 
thing  or  person  (formerly  known  to  us)  we  please,  though  it  be 
absent  from  us.  Nay,  and  to  compound  such  things  as  we  never 
saw  before ;  as  a  golden  mountain,  a  centaur,  a  chimera.  Now 
in  this  case,  when  the  soul  is  conscious  to  itself,  that  these 
phantasms  are  arbitrarily  raised  by  it,  or  by  its  own  activity,  it 
cannot  look  upon  them  as  sensations,  or  tilings  really  existing 
without  itself,  but  only  as  evanid  images,  pictures  and  adum- 
brations of  things  within  itself.  And  such  phantasms  as  thetf 
do  usually  accompany  most  of  our  other  cogitations.  Where- 
fore phantasmata,  "  phantasms,"  do  not  seem  to  be  al<r^ara, 
"  sensations"  or  perceptions  of  things  as  really  existing  without 
the  soul,  when  they  are  voluntary,  or  when  the  soul  is  inwardly 
conscious  that  they  are  raised  up  by  its  own  activity. 

Secondly,  neither  doth  every  involuntary  phantasm,  or  such 
as  the  soul  is  not  conscious  to  itself  to  have  purposely  excited  or 

9  De  Anima,  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  f  Ibid.  cap.  9. 
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raiaed  up  within  itself,  seem  to  be  afodvoo, "  a  sensation"  or  per- 
ception of  a  thing,  as  existing  without  us;  for  there  may  be 
straggling  phantasm*,  which  come  into  the  mind  we  know  not 
how ;  and  bubble  up  of  themselves,  which  yet  the  soul  may  dis- 
tinguish from  oiff&jytarc,  "  sensations'*  or  perceptions  of  things, 
as  existing  really  without  it;  because  of  some  other  phantasms 
at  the  same  time  in  the  soul,  whose  vigours  and  lustre  do  cloud 
and  eclipse  them.  For  when  there  are  phantasms  of  several 
kinds  at  the  same  time  in  the  soul,  or  such  as  arise  from  different 
motions  of  the  spirits,  the  soul  silently  comparing  both  together, 
naturally  looks  upon  the  more  vigorous,  strong,  and  permanent 
of  those  phantasms  only  as  real  existences;  but  the  more  faint, 
flitting,  and  transitory,  as  imaginary  things.  Now  there  are 
two  kinds  of  involuntary  phantasms,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
in  the  soul,  when  we  are  awake.  One  that  proceeds  from  such 
motions  of  the  spirits  as  are  caused  by  the  nerves  moved  from 
the  objects  without :  another  that  proceeds  from  the  spirits  of 
the  brain,  otherwise  moved  than  by  the  nerves:  and  therefore 
in  vigilia,  "  when  we  are  awake,"  and  have  phantasms  of  both 
these  kinds  together  in  the  soul,  those  phantasms  that  arise 
from  the  motions  of  the  nerves  caused  by  the  objects  without, 
appearing  very  different  from  those  other  phantasms  that  arise 
from  the  spirits  otherwise  moved  than  by  the  nerves,  both  in 
respect  of  their  vigour  and  constancy,  do  therefore  to  all  such 
persona,  as  are  not  distempered  either  in  body  or  in  mind,  natu- 
rally seem  to  be  real,  or  things  existing  without  the  soul,  but  the 
latter  imaginary.  Whereas  in  sleep,  when  the  nerves  being 
relaxated,  communicate  no  motion  to  the  spirits,  the  very  same 
pfontoamfl  (there  being  now  no  other  and  stronger  to  compare 
with  them  and  discredit  or  disgrace  them)  do  naturally  appear  to 
the  soul  as  sensations  of  things  really  existing  without  the  souL 

6.  Now  the  truth  of  this  matter  doth  evidently  appear  from 
hence,  in  that  by  reason  of  some  disease  either  of  body  or  mind, 
men*s  spirits  may  be  so  furiously,  violently,  and  strongly  agi- 
tated, that  those  phantoms  which  do  not  arise  from  the  motion 
of  the  nerves,  being  most  prevalent  and  predominant,  even  when 
they  are  awake,  may  become  ac<r$i}/uaraf  "  sensations"  and  ap- 
pearances of  things  as  really  existing  without  the  soul;  that  men 
may  confidently  believe  they  hear,  see,  and  feel  those  things  that 
are  not,  and  be  imposed  upon  in  all  their  senses.  Which  is  a 
thing  that  frequently  happens,  not  only  in  phrenetical,  maniac, 
and  hypochondriacal  persons,  of  which  there  are  many  instances 
recoroed,  but  also  in  others  possessed  with  strong  passions  of 
fear,  love,  and  the  like.  Wherefore  as  sense,  that  is,  the  phan- 
tasms that  arise  from  the  motion  communicated  to  the  spirits  of 
the  brain  by  the  nerves,  do  ordinarily  baffle  and  confute  imagi- 
nations and  fancy;  that  is,  those  phantasms  that  arise  from  the 
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spirits,  otherwise  moved  than  by  the  nerves,  so  likewise  imagina- 
tions growing  wild,  rampant,  and  exorbitant,  may  in  the  same 
manner  baffle  and  confute  all  our  senses. 

7.  Which   exorbitancy  of  fancy  or  imagination  prevailing 
over  sense,  or  those  phantasms  which  arise  from  the  motion  com- 
municated to  the  brain  from  the  objects  without  by  the  nerves, 
may  either  proceed  originally  from  some  disease  in  the  body, 
whereby  the  animal  spirits  being  furiously  heated  and  agitated, 
may  be  carried  with  so  great  a  toroe  and  career,  as  that  the  mo- 
tions caused  from  the  objects  by  the  nerves  being  weakened, 
may  yield  and  give  place  to  them,  and  their  phantasms  be  in  a 
manner  silent,  vanquished    and    obliterated  by  them;    those 
stronger  phantasms  that  arise  from  the  agitation  of  the  spirits 
themselves,  possessing  the  place  of  them,  the  affection  or  animad- 
version of  the  soul  being  always  won  by  those  phantasms  that 
make  the  loudest  noise,  or  have  the  greatest  vigour.     Or  else 
the  same  thing  may  proceed  originally  from  some  disease  or  dis- 
temper in  the  soul  itself.     When  the  lower,  irrational,  and  pas- 
sive part  of  the  soul  (in  which  the  concupiscible  and  irascible 
affections  are  seated),  and  so  by  consequence,  the  fantastic  power 
of  the  soul  (the  same  power  that  begets  in  us  those  waking 
dreams  before-mentioned)  grows  excessively  and  exorbitantly 
predominant,  insomuch  that  it  doth  not  only  weaken  and  extin- 
guish the  noetical  powers,   which  are  always  proportionally 
debilitated  as  this  is  invigorated,  but  also  prevent  the  power  of 
sense  itself,  the  immoderate  activity  of  the  fancy  not  permitting 
the  soul  to  suffer  from,  or  be  passive  to,  the  action  of  the  objects 
upon  it,  nor  quietly  to  receive  the  impressions  of  them,  without 
ruffling  and  confounding  them.     And  this  is  that  sad  and  la- 
mentable condition  that  the  soul  of  man  is  liable  and  obnoxious 
to,  by  its  overmuch  indulgence  to  that  passive,  and  irrational, 
and  corporeal  part  in  which  the  affections,  appetites,  and  desires 
are  seated ;  a  condition  which,  if  it  continue  always,  is  worse 
than  death  itself,  or  perfect  annihilation.     To  have  not  only 
reason  degraded  and  dethroned,  but  even  sense  itself  perverted 
or  extinguished,  and  in  the  room  thereof  boisterous  pnantasms 
protruded  from  the  irrational  appetites,  passions,  and  affections 
(now  grown  monstrous  and  enormous) to  become  the  very  sensa- 
tions of  it,  by  means  whereof  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
divine  nemesis,  "  vengeance,"  may  make  the  soul  its  own  tor- 
mentor, though  there  were  no  other  hell  without  it,  not  only  by 
representing  most  loathsome  and  affrightfuL,  dismal  and  tragical 
scenes  of  things  to  itself,  but  also  by  cruciating  itself  with  ex- 
quisite and  sensible  pains.     And  the  serious  consideration  hereof 
snould  make  us  very  careful  how  we  let  the  reins  loose  to  that 
passive  irrational  part  of  our  soul  which  knows  no  bounds  nor 
measures,  lest  thereby  we  unawares  precipitate  and  plunge  our- 
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selves  headlong  into  the  most  sad  and  deplorable  condition  that 
is  imaginable. 

8.  I  shall  not  discourse  here,  of  that  power  also  which  evil 
genii,  "  spirits"  may  possibly  have  upon  those  that  have  either 
mancipated  themselves  unto  them,  or  otherwise  forfeited  that 
ordinary  protection  which  divine  providence  commonly  affordeth 
to  all,  by  acting  immediately  upon  the  spirits  of  the  brain,  and 
thereby  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  those  phenomena  of 
wizards  and  witches  vulgarly  talked  of,  their  seeming  transporta- 
tions in  the  air,  nocturnal  conventicles  and  junkettings,  and 
other  such  like  things,  as  seem  plainly  contradictious  and  unre- 
concilable  to  philosophy:  but  we  have  already  said  enough  to 
prove  that  sense  is  nothing  but  seeming  and  appearance.  And 
therefore  we  can  have  no  certainty  by  sense  alone  either  con- 
cerning the  absolute  natures  of  individual  corporeal  things  with- 
out us,  nor  indeed  of  their  existence ;  but  all  the  assurance  that 
we  have  thereof  arises  from  reason  and  intellect  judging  of  the 
phantasms  or  appearances  of  sense,  and  determining  m  which  of 
them  there  is  an  absolute  reality,  and  which  of  them  are  but 
merely  relative  or  fantastical. 


BOOK  IV.— CHAPTER  L 

1.  Having  hitherto  showed  that  sense  or  passion  from  cor- 
poreal things  existent  without  the  soul,  is  not  intellection  or 
knowledge,  so  that  bodies  themselves  are  not  known  or  under- 
stood by  sense ;  it  must  needs  follow  from  hence,  that  know- 
ledge is  an  inward  and  active  energy  of  the  mind  itself,  and  the 
displaying  of  its  own  innate  vigour  from  within,  whereby  it 
dotn  conquer,  Kparuv,  master  and  command  its  objects,  and  so 
begets  a  clear,  serene,  victorious,  and  satisfactory  sense  within  itself. 

Wherefore  though  it  be  vulgarly  conceived  that  knowledge 
arises  from  the  force  of  the  thing  known,  acting  upon  that 
which  knows  from  without ;  yet  contrariwise  it  is  most  certain, 
to  use  Boethius'  expression,*  Id  quod  scitur,  non  ex  su&  vi,  sed  ex 
eomprehendentis  vi  et  facultate  sciri  vel  cognosci,  "  That  intel- 
lection and  knowledge  do  not  arise  from  the  force  and  activity  of 
the  thing  known  from  without,  upon  that  which  knows,  but  from 
the  inward  power,  vigour  and  activity  of  the  mind  that  knows 
actively,  comprehending  the  object  within  itself,  and  subduing 
and  prevailing  over  it.*  So  that  knowledge  is  not  a  passion 
from  any  thing  without  the  mind,  but  an  active  exertion  of  the 
inward  strength,  vigour  and  power  of  the  mind,  displaying  itself 

•  De  Con«oIaU  Philo*  lib.  5.  p.  131. 
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from  within;  and  the  intelligible  forms  by  which  things  are 
understood  or  known,  are  not  stamps  or  impressions  passively 
printed  upon  the  soul  from  without,  but  ideas  vitally  protended 
or  actively  exerted  from  within  itself. 

2.  A  thing  which  is  merely  passive  from  without,  and  doth 
only  receive  foreign  and  adventitious  forms,  cannot  possibly 
know,  understand  or  judge  of  that  which  it  receives,  but  must 
needs  be  a  stranger  to  it,  having  nothing  within  itself  to  know  it 
by.  The  mind  cannot  know  any  thing,  but  by  something  of  its 
own,  that  is  native,  domestic  and  familiar  to  it.  When  in  a 
great  throng  or  crowd  of  people,  a  man  looking  round  about, 
meets  with  innumerable  strange  faces,  that  he  never  saw  before 
in  all  his  life,  and  at  last  chances  to  espy  the  face  of  one  old 
friend  or  acquaintance,  which  he  had  not  seen  or  thought  of 
many  years  before ;  he  would  be  said  in  this  case  to  have  known 
that  one,  and  only  that  one  face  in  all  that  company,  because  he 
had  no  inward,  previous  or  anticipated  form  of  any  other  face, 
that  he  looked  upon,  in  his  mind ;  Dut  as  soon  as  ever  he  beheld 
that  one  face,  immediately  there  revived  and  started  forth  a 
former  anticipated  form  or  idea  of  it  treasured  up  in  his  mind, 
that,  as  it  were  taking  acquaintance  with  that  newly  received 
form,  made  him  know  it  or  remember  it  So  when  foreign, 
strange  and  adventitious  forms  are  exhibited  to  the  mind  dv 
sense,  the  soul  cannot  otherwise  know  or  understand  them,  but 
by  something  domestic  of  its  own,  some  active  anticipation  or 
prolepsis  within  itself,  that  occasionally  reviving  and  meeting 
with  it,  makes  it  know  it,  or  take  acquaintance  with  it  And 
this  is  the  only  true  and  allowable  sense  of  that  old  assertion, 
that  knowledge  is  reminiscence,  not  that  it  is  the  remembrance 
of  something  which  the  soul  had  sometime  before  actually  known 
in  a  pre-existent  state;  but  because  it  is  the  mind's  compre- 
hending of  things  by  some  inward  anticipations  of  its  own, 
something  native  and  domestic  to  it,  or  something  -actively 
exerted  from  within  itself. 

And  thus  Plotinus  argues,  when  he  endeavours  to  prove  that 
the  immediate  ra  vor\ra,  objects  of  knowledge  and  intellection, 
are  not  things  without  the  mind  acting  upon  it  at  a  distance, 
but  contained  and  comprehended  within  the  mind  itself:*  riwc 
ci  kclI  yvdjcrtrai  8n  avreXafitTo  ovtwq,  ttwq  8l  on  ayaOov  tovto 
fj  Sri  KdXbv  rj  dUaiov ;  "EicaaTor  yap  roirtov  aXXo  avrov,  ica<  ouk 
iv  avrqi  ai  ttjq  tcptarewc;  ap\al  ale  wkttIvcki,  aXAa  icai  aurat  ?£« 
•cal  ri  akfiOua  licet,  "  Otherwise  how  should  the  mind  know  or 
judge  when  it  had  really  apprehended  any  thing,  that  this  is  good, 
that  honest  or  just,  these  things  being  all  strangers  to  the  mind,  and 
coming  into  it  from  without    So  that  the  mind  could  not  have  any 

Erinciples  of  judgment  within  itself  in  this  case,  but  these  would 
e  without  it,  and  then  the  truth  must  needs  be  without  it  also." 
•  Emu  5.  lib.  5.  cap.  1. 
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3.  If  intellection  and  knowledge  were  mere  passion  from 
without,  or  the  bare  reception  of  extraneous  and  adventitious 
forms,  then  no  reason  could  be  given  at  all  why  a  mirror  or 
looking-glass  should  not  understand ;  whereas  it  cannot  so  much 
as  sensibly  perceive  those  images  which  it  receives  and  reflects 
to  us.  And  therefore  sense  of  itself,  as  was  before  intimated,  is 
not  a  mere  passion,  but  a  passive  perception  of  the  soul,  which 
hath  something  of  vital  energy  in  it,  because  it  is  a  cogitation ; 
to  which  vital  energy  of  the  soul  those  sensible  ideas  of  light, 
colours,  heat,  and  the  like,  owe  all  their  entity.  Much  less 
therefore  can  intellection  be  a  pure  passion.  But  if  intellection 
and  knowledge  were  a  mere  passive  perception  of  the  soul  from 
without,  and  nothing  but  sense,  or  the  result  of  it,  then  what 
reason  could  be  riven,  why  brute  animals,  that  have  all  the  same 
senses  that  men  nave,  and  some  of  them  more  acute,  should  not 
have  intellection  also,  and  be  as  capable  of  logic,  mathematics, 
and  metaphysics,  and  have  the  same  notions  of  morality,  of  a 
Deity  and  religion  that  men  have?  Wherefore  it  must  of 
necessity  be  granted,  that  besides  passion  from  corporeal  things, 
or  the  passive  perception  of  sense,  there  is  in  the  souls  of  men 
another  more  active  principle  or  vis  cognoscendarum  rerum 
innata,  an  "  innate  cognoscitive  power,"  whereby  they  are  enabled 
to  understand  or  judge  of  what  is  received  from  without  by 
sense.  And  some,  that  would  otherwise  make  the  soul  as  naked 
a  thing  as  is  possible,  are  forced  to  acknowledge  thus  much. 
And  hereby  they  grant  all  that  we  contend  for  and  they  deny, 
though  considering  not  in  the  mean  time  what  they  say.  For 
this  innate  cognoscitive  power  in  the  soul,  can  be  nothing  else 
but  a  power  of  raising  intelligible  ideas  and  conceptions  of  tilings 
from  within  itself.  For  it  is  not  possible  that  any  knowledge 
should  be  without  an  objective  idea  or  conception  of  something 
known  included  in  it,  or  that  voijtnc,  "  the  intellection,"  should 
be  in  one  faculty,  and  voq/ia,  "  the  conception,"  in  another,  one 
in  the  intellect,  and  the  other  in  the  fancy.  That  knowledge 
should  be  actively  produced  from  within,  and  the  conception  or 
objective  idea  passively  received  from  without,  that  the  mind 
should  exert  an  act  of  knowledge  or  intellection  without  an 
object,  or  upon  an  object  without  itself,  and  not  comprehended 
by  it,  that  the  idea  of  the  thing  known  should  not  be  compre- 
hended in  the  knowledge  of  it  Whereas,  as  Aristotle  himself 
hath  observed,  T6  avrb  iariv  fi  tear  ivipyeiav  iwiarfifjiii  rcjt 
wpayfjutri,  "  Actual  knowledge  is  in  reality  the  same  with  the 
thing  known,  or  the  idea  of  it,"  and  therefore  inseparable  from  it 
It  being  nothing  but  the  mind's  being  conscious  of  some  intel- 
ligible idea  within  itself. 

4.  And  therefore,  whereas  the  only  objects  of  sense  are  indi- 

•  De  Anima,  lib.  3.  cap.  6. 
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vidual  corporeal  things  existing  without  the  mind,  which  the 
soul  perceives  by  looking  out  from  itself  upon  that  from  which  it 
suffers,  not  actively  comprehended  withm  itself;  the  primary 
and  immediate  objects  of  intellection  and  knowledge,  are  not 
things  existing  without  the  mind,  but  the  ideas  of  the  mind 
itself  actively  exerted,  that  is,  the  intelligible  rationes,  "  reasons," 
of  things.  Noqtrtc  ov  tov  c£o>,  wawtp  ri  ai<r$ri<TiQ9  "  The  intel- 
lection is  not  of  what  is  without,  as  sense  is."  And  ore  owe  ££v 
tov  vov  to.  voirra,  "  the  immediate  objects  of  intellection  are  not 
without  the  mind  that  understands.  They  are  assertions  that 
Plotinus*  at  large  demonstrates.  And  Aristotle  frequently 
asserts  the  same:f  'EttI  tu>v  avtv  t/Xq?  to  clvt6  iart  to  voovv 
koI  to  vooifievov0  r)  yap  lwi<m'i[iri  1}  ^tw/OTjr/io)  koI  to  lirumpov 
to  ai)To  IvTi,  "  In  abstracted  things  that  which  understands  and 
that  which  is  understood  are  the  same;  for  the  theoretical 
science  and  the  scibile,  s  knowable,' "  or  object  of  knowledge  are 
all  one.  And  SXwq  6  vovq  6  icar'  ivlpytiav  to,  wpay/xaTa  vowv, 
"  the  mind  altogether  is  that  which  understands  things."  These 
being  all  but  several  modifications  of  intellect  For  as  hard  and 
soft,  hot  and  cold,  and  the  like  corporeal  qualities,  are  but 
several  modifications  of  matter,  so  the  several  objective  ideas  of 
the  mind  in  scientifical  speculation,  are  but  several  modifications 
of  the  mind  knowing.  Wherefore  individual  things  existing 
without  the  soul,  are  but  the  secondary  objects  of  knowledge 
and  intellection,  which  the  mind  understands  not  by  looking  out 
from  itself  as  sense  doth,  but  by  reflecting  inwardly  upon  itself, 
and  comprehending  them  under  those  intelligible  ideas  or  rationes, 
"  reasonings,"  of  its  own,  which  it  protrudes  from  within  itself; 
so  that  the  mind  or  intellect  may  well  be  called  (though  in 
another  sense  than  Protagoras  meant  it)  ro  fikpov  iravraii/,  "  the 
measure  of  all  things." 

5.  For  the  soul  having  an  innate  cognoscitive  power  univer- 
sally (which  is  nothing  else  but  a  power  of  raising  objective 
ideas  within  itself,  and  intelligible  rationes,  "  reasons,"  of  any 
thingj),  it  must  needs  be  granted  that  it  hath  a  potential  orani- 
formity  in  it.  Which  is  not  only  asserted  by  the  Platonists, 
that  the  soul  is  iravra  votpu?,  "all  things  intellectually,"  but 
also  by  Aristotk  himself,  ttjv  i/wytjv  tlvat  to.  ovra  7rwc  iravra, 
"  that  the  soul  is  in  a  manner  all  things."  'The  mind  being  a 
kind  of  notional  or  representative  world,  as  it  were  a  diaphanous 
and  crystalline  sphere,  in  which  the  ideas  and  images  of  all 
things  existing  in  the  real  universe  may  be  reflected  or  repre- 
sented. For  as  the  mind  of  God,  which  is  the  archetypal 
intellect,  is  that  whereby  he  always  actually  comprehends  him- 
self, and  his  own  fecundity,  or  the  extent  of  his  own  infinite 

•  Enn.  5.  lib.  5.  cap.  1.2.  f  De  Anima,  lib.  3.  cap.  tf. 
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goodness  and  power ;  that  is,  the  possibility  of  ail  things ;  so  all 
created  intellects  being  certain  ectypal  models,  or  derivative 
compendium8  of  the  same;  although  they  have  not  the  actual 
ideas  of  all  things,  much  less  are  the  images  or  sculptures  of  all 
the  several  species  of  existent  things  fixed  and  engraven  in  a 
dead  manner  upon  them ;  yet  they  have  them  all  virtually  and 
potentially  comprehended  in  that  one  vis  cognitrix,  "  cognosci- 
tive  power,"  of  the  soul,  which  is  a  potential  omniformity, 
whereby  it  is  enabled  as  occasion  serves  and  outward  objects 
invite,  gradually  and  successively  to  unfold  and  display  itself  in 
a  vital  manner,  by  framing  intelligible  ideas  or  conceptions 
within  itself  of  whatsoever  hath  any  entity  or  cogitability.  As 
the  spermatic  or  plastic  power  doth  virtually  contain  within 
itself  the  forms  of  all  the  several  organical  parts  of  animals,  and 
displays  them  gradually  and  successively,  framing  an  eye  here 
and  an  ear  there. 

6.  Now  because  intellection  and  knowledge  are  not  passion 
from  without,  but  an  active  exertion  of  the  mind  from  within 
itself,  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  as  Aristotle  hath  observed,  that 
the  mind  by  knowing  that  which  is  atpSSpa  voi/rbv,  "exceedingly 
intelligible,"  the  most  radiant  and  illustrious  truths,  is  not  debi- 
litated thereby  or  overpowered,  as  sense  is  in  perceiving  that 
which  is  <T<p6?>pa  atodqrov,  "exceedingly  sensible,  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sun ;  but  contrariwise  the  more  invigorated  thereby, 
and  the  better  enabled  to  comprehend  lesser  and  smaller  truths ; 
because  though  sense  is  passive  and  organical,  yet  knowledge  is 
inorganical  and  an  active  power  and  strength  of  the  mind,  which 
the  more  it  is  exerted,  is  the  more  thereby  invigorated  and  en- 
larged. 

From  hence  likewise  it  is,  as  the  same  Aristotle  hath  observed,* 
aKpi&earlpav  iwi<rrlifxviv  rrjg  iirnrrfifiTig,  rrjv  fxrj  icaS'  vwoKtiiiivov 
rrjg  KaS*  xnroKkifiivov,  diov  apiOfirrriKrjv  rijc  apfjioviKye,  "  that  those 
knowledges  which  are  more  abstract  and  remote  from  matter, 
are  more  accurate,"  intelligible  and  demonstrable,  than  those 
which  are  conversant  about  concrete  and  material  things,  as 
arithmetic  than  harmonics,  which  are  numbers  concrete  with 
sounds;  and  so  likewise  geometry  than  astronomy,  or  the  mixed 
mathematics;  whereas  if  all  knowledge  did  arise  from  corporeal 
things  by  way  of  sense  and  passion,  it  must  needs  be  contrari- 
wise true,  that  the  more  concrete  and  sensible  things  were,  the 
more  knowablc  they  would  be.  Moreover,  from  hence  it  is 
also,  as  experience  tells  us,  that  scientifical  knowledge  is  best 
acquired  by  the  soul's  abstraction  from  the  outward  objects  of 
sense,  and  retiring  into  itself,  that  so  it  may  the  better  attend  to 
its  own  inward  notions  and  ideas.  And  therefore  it  is  many 
times  observed,  that  overmuch  reading  and  hearing  of  other 
♦  Analjrt.  Posterior,  lib.  1.  cap.  27. 
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men's  discourses,  though  learned  and  elaborate,  doth  not  only 
distract  the  mind,  but  also  debilitates  the  intellectual  powers, 
and  makes  the  mind  passive  and  sluggish,  by  calling  it  too  much 
outwards.  For  which  cause  that  wise  philosopher  Socrates  alto- 
gether shunned  that  dictating  and  dogmatical  way  of  teaching 
used  by  the  sophisters  of  that  age,  and  chose  rather  an  aporetical 
and  obstctricious  method;  because  knowledge  was  not  to  be 
poured  into  the  soul  like  liquor,  but  rather  to  be  invited  and 
gently  drawn  forth  from  it ;  nor  the  mind  so  much  to  be  filled 
therewith  from  without,  like  a  vessel,  as  to  be  kindled  and 
awakened.  Lastly,  from  hence  is  that  strange  parturiency  that 
is  often  observed  in  the  mind,  when  it  is  solicitously  set  upon 
the  investigation  of  some  truth,  whereby  it  doth  endeavour,  bv 
ruminating  and  revolving  within  itself  as  it  were  to  conceive  it 
within  itself,  parturire,  "to  bring  it  forth  out  of  its  own  womb;* 
by  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  mind  is  naturally  conscious  of  its 
own  active  fecundity,  and  also  that  it  hath  a  criterion  within 
itself,  which  will  enable  it  to  know  when  it  hath  found  that 
which  it  sought. 

7.  Wherefore  it  is  evident  from  what  we  have  declared,  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  perceptive  cogitations  in  the  soul :  the 
one  passive,  when  the  soul  perceives  by  suffering  from  its  body, 
and  the  objects  without ;  the  other  active,  when  it  perceives  by 
exerting  its  own  native  vigour  from  within  itself.  The  passive 
perceptions  of  the  soul  have  two  several  names  given  unto  them; 
for  when  the  soul,  by  sympathizing  with  the  body,  seems  to  per- 
ceive corporeal  things,  as  present  and  really  existing  without  it, 
then  they  are  called  aicrSrifxaTa,  "sensations."  But  when  the 
passive  affections  of  the  soul  are  looked  upon  not  as  things 
really  existing  without  the  mind,  but  only  as  pictures  of  sensible 
things  in  the  mind,  or  more  crass  or  corporeal  cogitations,  then 
they  are  called  ^avraafiaro,  "phantasms,"  or  imaginations.  But 
these  <pavTa<riiaTa  and  ai<r0rj/iara,  "  phantasms"  and  "  sensations," 
being  really  the  same  things,  as  we  jsaid  before,  both  of  them 
being  passions  or  affections  in  the  soul,  caused  by  some  local 
motions  in  the  body,  and  the  difference  between  them  being  only 
accidental,  insomuch  that  (pavraafiara,  "  phantasms,"  may  be 
changed  into  aurOfaaTa,  "  sensations,"  and  sometimes  also  a\<rOrr 
fiara,  "sensations,"  into  ^avraa/tiara,  "phantasms,"  therefore  all 
these  passive  perceptions  of  the  soul  may  be  called  in  general 
tpavracrfiaray  "phantasms."  But  the  active  perceptions  which 
rise  from  the  mind  itself  without  the  body,  are  commonly  called 
votifiara,  "  conceptions  of  the  mind ;"  and  so  we  have  the  two 
species  of  perceptive  cogitations ;  the  one  Qavracrnara,  "  phan- 
tasms," and  the  other  vo/j/uara,  "  conceptions  of  the  mind." 

8.  Now  that  all  our  perceptive  cogitations  are  not  QavTaapara, 
"  phantasms,"  as  many  contend,  but  that  there  is  another  species 
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of  perceptive  cogitations  distinct  from  them,  arising  from  the 
active  vigour  of  the  mind  itself,  which  we  therefore  call  vo^ara, 
"  conceptions  of  the  mind,"  is  demonstrably  evident  from  hence ; 
because  phantasms  are  nothing  else  but  sensible  ideas,  images,  or 
pictures  of  outward  objects,  such  as  are  caused  in  the  soul  by 
sense ;  whence  it  follows,  that  nothing  is  tyavraorov,  "  the  object 
of  fancy,"  but  what  is  also  cu<r&nrov,  "  the  object  of  sense,'9  no- 
thing can  be  fancied  by  the  soul,  but  what  is  perceptible  by 
sense.  But  there  are  many  objects  of  our  mind,  whicn  we  can 
neither  see,  hear,  feel,  smell,  nor  taste,  and  which  did  never 
enter  into  it  by  any  sense;  and  therefore'  we  can  have  no  sen- 
sible pictures  or  ideas  of.  them,  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  that 
inward  limner  or  painter  which  borrows  all  his  colours  from 
sense,  which  we  call  fancy ;  and  if  we  reflect  on  our  own  cogita- 
tions of  these  things,  we  shall  sensibly  perceive  that  they  are  not 
fantastical,  but  noematical.  As  for  example,  justice,  equity, 
duty  and  obligation,  cogitation,  opinion,  intellection,  volition, 
memory,  verity,  falsity,  cause,  effect,  genus,  species,  nullity, 
contingency,  possibility,  impossibility,  and  innumerable  more 
such  there  are  that  will  occur  to  any  one  that  shall  turn  over  the 
vocabularies  of  any  language,  none  of  which  can  have  any  sen- 
sible picture  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  the  fancy.  And  there  are 
many  whole  propositions  likewise,  in  which  there  is  not  any  one 
word  or  notion  that  we  can  have  any  genuine  phantasm  of,  much 
less  can  fancy  reach  to  an  apprehension  of  the  necessity  of  the 
connexion  of  the  terms.  As  for  example :  Nihil  potest  esse  et 
non  esse  eodem  tempore,  "  Nothing  can  be  and  not  be  at  the 
same  time."  What  proper  and  genuine  phantasms  can  any  per- 
ceive in  his  mind  either  of  nihil,  "  nothing,"  or  potest,  "  can,  or 
esse,  "be,"  or  et,  "and,"  or  non  esse,  "  not  be,"  or  eodem,  "at 
the  same,"  or  tempore,  "  time." 

9.  Neither  was  it  asserted  by  Aristotle,  as  some  have  taken 
for  granted,  that  all  our  perceptive  cogitations  are  phantasms, 
but  contrariwise,  that  there  are  vo^fiara,  "conceptions  of  the  mind" 
which  are  distinct  things  from  QavraafiaTa,  "  phantasms,"  only 
that  the  latter  were  always  individual  companions  of  the  former. 
This  appears  from  those  words  of  his :  Notf/uara  rtv\  Stolen  tov 
fiH  QavraofxaTa  uvat,  T)  oitSi  ravra  fj>avraa^ara9  a\X  ovk  avtv 

JiavTatrfiarwv*  " The  conceptions  of  the  mind  somewhat  differ 
roro  phantasms,  they  are  not  phantasms,  but  neither  are  they 
without  phantasms.  Where  he  inclines  to  this,  that  the  vo^fiara, 
"conceptions  of  the  mind,"  are  not  QavraaLiaTa,  "phantasms," 
bat  that  they  have  phantasms  always  joined  with  them.  So  again 
afterwards  he  asks :  Ec  to  vouv  Qavraata,  5  ftv#  avtv  tpavraaias, 
"  Whether  intellection  be  fancy,  or  rather  a  different  thing  from 
fancy,  but  such  as  never  goes  without  it"  Which  indeed  he 
9  De  Anima,  lib.  3.  cap.  9. 
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affirms  in  other  places,  that  the  mind  doth  i 
ceive"  without  a  phantasm.  Now,  tins  is  true  off  sensible  mi 
corporeal  things,  that  we  never  understand  them,  bat  we  hne 
also  some  contused  phantasms  or  other  of  them  in  our  mind*  sad 
yet  besides  the  ^avraapara,  "phantasms,"  the  mind  exerts 
vofiuara,  "conceptions"  also  upon  them,  or  else  it  oovld  not 
understand  them,  phantasms  being  but  imperfect,  incomplete 
and  superficial  cogitations,  which  sometimes  go  before,  end  invite 
or  call  in  the  meanwhile  the  perceptions  of  the  mind,  and  some- 
times follow  and  attend  upon  the  vofifimraf  "conceptions  of  the 
mind,9  as  the  shadow  upon  the  substance,  but  never  comprehend 
the  thing.  And  indeed,  as  we  ouiqphres  consist  of  soul  and 
body  naturally  united  together,  so  are  the  cogitations  that  we 
have  of  oorporeal  things  usually  both  noematical  and  phantae- 
matical  together,  the  one  being  as  it  were  the  soul,  and  the  other 
the  body  of  them.  For  when  a  geometrician  considers  a 
triangle,  being  about  to  demonstrate  that  it  hath  three  angles 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  no  doujrt  but  he  will  have  the  phatas- 
matioal  picture  of  some  triangle  m  his  mind;  and  yet  notwith- 
standing he  hath  also  a  noematical  perception  or  intellectual  idea 
of  it  too,  as  appears  from  hence,  because  every  express  picture 
of  a  triangle  must  of  necessity  be  either  obtusangular  or  rec- 
tangular, or  acutangular,  but  that  which  in  his  mind  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  proposition  thought  on,  is  the  ratio,  "  reason,"  of  a 
triangle  undetermined  to  any  of  these  species.  And  the  like 
might  be  observed  also  of  the  word  angles  in  the  same  propo- 
sition. In  like  manner,  whenever  we  think  of  a  phantasmatical, 
universal,  or  universalized  phantasm,  or  a  thing  which  we  bate 
no  clear  intellection  of;  as  for  example,  of  the  nature  of  a  rose 
in  general,  there  is  a  complication  of  something  noematical,  and 
something  phantasmatical  together ;  for  ^avraoptara,  "  phan- 
tasms,'9 in  themselves  alone,  as  well  as  aierSij/xara,  "  sensations," 
are  always  individual  things.  And  by  a  rose  considered  thus 
universally  and  phantasmatically,  we  mean  a  thing  which  so 
affects  our  sense  m  respect  of  figure  and  colour. 

10.  But  as  for  those  other  objects  of  cogitation,  which  we 
affirmed  before  to  be  in  themselves  neither  alcrdirra,  "  the  objects 
of  sense,"  nor  <f>avra<TTa,  "  the  objects  of  fancy,"  but  only  voijra, 
"  things  understood,"  and  therefore  can  have  no  natural  and 
genuine  phantasms  properly  belonging  to  them ;  yet  it  is  true, 
notwithstanding  that  the  fantastic  power  of  the  soul,  which 
would  never  willingly  be  altogether  idle  or  quite  excluded,  will 
busily  intend  itself  here  also.  And  therefore  many  times,  when 
the  intellect  or  mind  above  is  exercised  in.  abstracted  intellections 
and  contemplations,  the  fancy  will  at  the  same  time  busily 
employ  itself  below,  in  making  some  kind  of  amah  imitations, 
counterfeit  iconisms,  symbolical  adumbrations  and  resemblances 
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of  those  intellectual  cogitations  of  sensible  and  corporeal  things. 
And  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  speech,  metaphors  and  alle- 
gories do  so  exceedingly  please,  because  they  highly  gratify  this 
fantastical  power  of  passive  and  corporeal  cogitation  m  the  soul, 
and  seem  thereby  also  something  to  raise  and  refresh  the  mind 
itself,  otherwise  lazy  and  ready  to  faint  and  be  tired  by  overlong 
abstracted  cogitations,  by  taking  its  old  companion  the  body  to 
go  along  with  it,  as  it  were  to  rest  upon,  ana  by  affording  to  it 
certain  crass,  palpable,  and  corporeal  images,  to  incorporate 
those  abstracted  cogitations  in,  that  it  may  be  able  thereby  to 
sec  those  still  more  silent  and  subtle  notions  of  its  own,  sensibly 
reflected  to  itself  from  the»corporeal  glass  of  the  fancy. 

Sometimes  also  there  are  other  spurious  phantasms  that  do 
little  or  nothing  symbolize  with  the  noetical  cogitations,  that  yet 
are  arbitrarily  or  customarily  annected  to  them,  merely  because 
the  fantastic  power  would  not  stand  wholly  idle  and  unemployed ; 
so  that  when  the  mind  thinks  of  such  an  intelligible  idea,  the 
fancy  will  presently  hold  forth  such  a  customary  phantasm 
before  it,  Sxnrep  of  iv  toiq  pvrifxoviKoig  nSl/uevot  teal  uScoXo- 
votoviTf?,  "  as  those  that  use  artificial  memory,  make  certain 
phantasms  at  pleasure n  to  signify  certain  cogitations. 

But  lastly,  rather  than  the  fancy  shall  quite  stand  out  and  do 
just  nothing  at  all,  it  will  sometimes  exercise  itself  (especially  in 
speech)  in  raising  phantasms  of  the  very  sounds  and  names,  by 
which  the  notions  of  the  mind  are  signified  respectively.  So 
that  it  is  very  true  both  that  there  are  active  votifxara9  "  cogi- 
tations of  the  mind"  distinct  from  QavTaoiiara,  "phantasms;" 
and  such  of  which  there  can  be  no  natural  and  genuine  phan- 
tasms or  sensible  pictures;  and  yet  according  to  Aristotle's 
opinion,  that  frequently  those  vorifxara,  "conceptions  of  the 
mind"  (at  least  in  the  vulgar,  that  are  little  accustomed  to  ab- 
stracted cogitation)  have  some  kind  of  spurious  and  counterfeit, 
or  verbal  and  nominal  phantasms  joined  with  and  accompanying 
of  them. 

11.  As  for  that  opinion,  that  the  voij/iara,  "  conceptions  of 
the  mind,"  and  intelligible  ideas  or  rationes,  "  reasons,"  of  the 
mind  should  be  raised  out  of  the  ^avracrfiara,  "  phantasms,"  by 
the  strange  chemistry  of  intellectus  agens,  "  an  agent  intelli- 
gence ;*  this  as  it  is  founded  on  a  mistake  of  Aristotle's  meaning, 
who  never  dreamed  of  any  such  a  chimerical  intellectus  ngens, 
**  agent  intelligence/'  as  appears  from  the  Greek  interpreters 
that  best  understood  him  ;  so  it  is  very  like  to  that  other  opinion 
called  Peripatetical,  that  asserts  the  eduction  of  immaterial 
forms  out  of  the  power  of  matter;  and  as  both  of  them  arise 
from  the  same  sottishness  of  mind  that  would  make  stupid  and 
senseless  matter  the  original  source  of  all  things ;  so  there  is  the 
impossibility  in  both,  that  perfection  should  be  raised  out 
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of  imperfection,  and  that  vigour,  activity  and  awakened  eneigy, 
should  ascend  and  emerge  out  of  dull,  sluggish  and  drowsy 
passion.  But  indeed  this  opinion  attributes  as  much  activity  to 
the  mind,  if  at  least  the  agent  intelligence  be  a  part  of  it,  as 
ours  doth ;  as  he  would  attribute  as  much  activity  to  the  sun, 
that  should  say  the  sun  had  a  power  of  educing  light  out  of 
night  or  the  dark  air,  as  he  that  snould  say  the  sun  had  a  power 
of  exerting  light  out  of  his  own  body.  The  former  being  but 
an  improper  way  of  expressing  the  same  thing,  which  is  properly 
signified  in  the  latter  way. 

But  that  other  opinion,  that  asserts  that  the  abstract  and  uni- 
versal rationes,  "  reasons,"  of  things,  as  distinct  from  phantasms, 
are  nothing  else  but  mere  names  without  any  signification,  is  so 
ridiculously  false,  that  it  deserves  no  confutation  at  alL 


CHAPTER  II. 

1.  That  there  are  some  ideas  of  the  mind  which  were  not 
stamped  or  imprinted  upon  it  from  the  sensible  objects  without, 
and  therefore  must  needs  arise  from  the  innate  vigour  and 
activity  of  the  mind  itself,  is  evident,  in  that  there  are,  first, 
ideas  of  such  things  as  neither  are  affections  of  bodies,  nor 
could  be  imprinted  or  conveyed  by  any  local  motions,  nor  can  be 
pictured  at  all  by  the  fancy  in  any  sensible  colours ;  such  as  are 
the  ideas  of  wisdom,  folly,  prudence,  imprudence,  knowledge, 
ignorance,  verity,  falsity,  virtue,  vice,  honesty,  dishonesty, 
justice,  injustice,  volition,  cogitation,  nay,  of  sense  itself,  which 
is  a  species  of  cogitation,  and  which  is  not  perceptible  by  any 
sense  ;  and  many  other  suchlike  notions  as  include  something  of 
cogitation  in  them,  or  refer  to  cogitative  beings  only ;  which 
ideas  must  needs  spring  from  the  active  power  and  innate 
fecundity  of  the  mind  itself,  because  the  corporeal  objects  of 
sense  can  imprint  no  such  things  upon  it.  Secondly,  in  that 
there  are  many  relative  notions  and  ideas,  attributed  as  well  to 
corporeal  as  incorporeal  things  that  proceed  wholly  from  the 
activity  of  the  mind  comparing  one  thing  with  another.  Such 
as  are  cause,  effect,  means,  end,  order,  proportion,  similitude, 
dissimilitude,  equality,  inequality,  aptitude,  inaptitude,  sym- 
metry, asymmetry,  whole  and  part,  genus  and  species,  and 
the  like. 

2.  But  that  which,  imposes  upon  men's  judgments  here,  so  as 
to  make  them  think,  that  these  are  all  passive  impressions  made 
upon  the  soul  by  the  objects  of  sense,  is  nothing  else  but  this ; 
because  the  notions  both  of  those  relative  ideas,  and  also  of  those 
other  immaterial  things  (as  virtue,  wisdom,  the  soul,  God)  are 
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most  commonly  excited  and  awakened  occasionally  from  the 
appuise  of  outward  objects  knocking  at  the  doors  of  our  senses, 
these  men  not  distinguishing  betwixt  the  outward  occasion 
or  invitation  of  those  cogitations,  and  the  immediate  active  or 
productive  cause  of  them,  impute  them  therefore  aU  alike,  as 
well  these  intelligible,  as  the  other  sensible  ideas,  or  phantasms, 
to  the  efficiency  or  activity  of  the  outward  objects  upon  us. 
Wherefore  that  we  may  the  better  understand  how  far  the 
passion  of  sense  reaches,  and  where  the  activity  of  the  mine 

ds,  we  will  compare  these  three  things  together:  First,  a 
mirror,  looking-glass  or  crystal  globe;  secondly,  a  living  eye, 
that  is,  a  seeing  or  perceptive  mirror  or  looking-glass;  thirdly.,  a 
mind  or  intellect  superadded  to  this  living  eye  or  seeing  mirror 
3.  First,  therefore,  when  the  same  objects  are  equally  exposec 
or  held  before  a  crystal  globe  or  looking-glass,  and  a  living  eye ; 
there  are  all  the  same  impressions  made  upon  the  crystal  globe 
that  there  are  upon  the  living  eye ;  which  appears  from  hence 

use  the  eye  looking  upon  the  crystal  globe  or  mirror,  wil 

ill  the  same  images  reflected  to  itself  from  thence,  that  ii 
perceived  before  immediately  from  the  objects  themselves*  The 
motion  and  pressure  of  the  ethereal  globuli,  "  globulous  par- 
ticles,"1  in  which  the  nature  of  light  is  conceived  to  consist,  mm 
every  opaque  object,  bearing  alike  every  way  upon  that  which 

ka,  and   therefore  as  much  upon  the  mirror  as  the  eye;  bo 
that  there  U  every  jot  as  much  corporeal  passion  in  the  mirror 
p  crystal  globe,  as  in  the  glassy  part  of  the  living  eye  ;  for,  as 
e,  the  corporeal  part  of  the  eye  is  indeed  nothing 

but  a  mirror  or  looking-glass.     And  yet  notwithstanding 

mirror  or  crystal  globe  doth  not  see  or  perceive  anything 
us   thti  eye  doth;  from   whence  we  learn,  first,  that  things  are 

r  perceived  merely  by  their  own  force  and  activity  upon  the 
percipient,  but  by  the  innate  force,   power  and  ability  of  tha 
which  perceives.     And   therefore,  secondly*   that  sense  itself  i 
not   a  mere   corporeal  passion,   but  a  perception   of  the  bodily 

"ons  proceeding  from  some  power  and  ability  supposed  t 

le  in  a  sensitive  son  I,  vitally  united  to  that  respective  body 
Which  perception,  though  it  have  something  of  energy  in  i 

q  ;  yet  it  is  rightly  culled  a  passion  of  the  sou 

use  it  ib  ir  intellective  or  cognoscitivc  perception  of 

the  motions  of  the  body,  but  a  paasivti  or  sympathetica!  pe 
ception  only*  Whereby,  according  to  nature's  instinct,  it  offil 
ppcarances  begotten  in  it  of  those  rcsistin 
objects  without  it  at  a  distance,  in  reepeot  of  colour,  magnitud 
figure  and  local  motion ;  by  reason  of  the  difference  of  tho« 

i linear  motions  communicated  from  them  by  the  intermedia; 

globuli,  "globulous  particles,"  and  impressed  upon  the  optic  nerve 

Wherefore  the  living  eye  immediately  perceives  nothing  bi 
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these  corporeal  passions  which  are  made  equally  upon  it,  and  the 
mirror  or  crystal  globe  alike,  by  the  motion  of  that  intermediate 
or  subtle  body  which  causeth  light;  which  corporeal  passions 
being  also  passively  perceived  by  that  vital  principle  called  the 
sensitive  power  residing  in  the  eye,  all  passion  from  the  outward 
object  there  ceaseth,  and  goes  no  further ;  but  that  power  of  the 
soul  that  next  followeth,  which  is  the  third  thing  that  we  men- 
tioned before,  the  intellect,  begins  immediately  to  exert  and  dis- 
play its  activity  upon  the  object  passively  perceived  by  'sense. 

4.  But  the  better  to  illustrate  the  business  in  hand,  let  us 
again  suppose  some  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  or  artificial 
automaton ;  as  for  example,  an  horologe  or  watch,  at  once  held 
before  the  mirror  or  crystal  globe,  and  also  exposed  to  the  parti- 
cular view  of  the  living  or  sentient  eye,  both  in  the  outside  and 
interior  fabric  of  it ;  so  that  as  every  part  in  it  is  reflected  from 
the  mirror,  so  it  may  be  consciously  perceived  also  by  the  sen- 
tient eye,  in  a  particular  successive  view.  Now  the  sentient  eye 
will  be  conscious  or  perceptive  of  nothing  in  all  this,  but  only 
its  being  variously  affected,  from  different  colours,  figures,  pru- 
tuberancies,  cavities,  sculptures,  local  motions,  one  after  another, 
all  the  same  things  which  were  impressed  on  the  crystal  globe  or 
mirror,  and  reflected  from  it,  there  being  no  difference  at  all 
betwixt  the  one  and  the  other,  but  that  the  eye  was  conscious  or 
perceptive  of  what  it  suffered,  but  the  mirror  not.  But  now  the 
mind  or  intellect  being  superadded  to  this  sentient  eye,  and 
exerting  its  active  and  more  comprehensive  power  upon  all  that 
which  was  reflected  from  the  mirror,  and  passively  perceived  by 
the  sentient  eye,  as  it  doth  actually  and  intellectually  compre- 
hend the  same  things  over  again,  which  sense  had  perceived 
before  in  another  manner  (of  which  we  must  speak  afterward), 
so  it  proceeds  further,  and  compares  all  the  several  parts  of  this 
ingenious  machine  or  self-mover  one  with  another,  taking  notice 
first,  of  the  spring,  as  the  original  and  cause  of  all  the  motion  in 
it;  of  the  chain  or  string,  by  the  mediation  of  which  that  motion 
is  communicated  to  the  fusee ;  of  the  balance  that  reciprocating 
moderates  the  motion  of  the  several  wheels,  some  greater,  some 
lesser,  propagating  the  motion  from  one  to  another;  of  the 
horary  circle  divided  into  equal  parts ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  index, 
moving  round  about  the  circle,  through  equal  space  in  equal 
time,  all  these  in  their  several  scheses,  "  relations"  to  one  another 
and  the  whole.  Whereupon  the  intellect,  besides  figure,  colour, 
magnitude  and  motions,  raises  and  excites  within  itself  the  intel- 
ligible ideas  of  cause,  effect,  means,  end,  priority  and  posteriority, 
equality  and  inequality,  order  and  proportion,  symmetry  and 
asymmetry,  aptitude  and  inaptitude,  sign  and  thing  signified, 
whole  and  part,  in  a  manner,  ail  the  logical  and  relative  notions 
that  are.     Whereas  the  sentient  eye,  by  which  this  whole  me- 
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chanism  was  represented  to  the  intellect,  perceived  none  of  all 
these  things ;  neither  cause  nor  effect,  nor  equality  nor  irregu- 
larity, nor  order  nor  proportions,  nor  symmetry  nor  asymmetry, 
nor  sign  nor  thing  signified,  nor  whole  nor  part ;  since  there  is 
no  colour  nor  figure  in  any  of  these  things.  And  if  the  sentient 
eye  could  dispute  with  the  mind  or  intellect,  it  would  confidently 
avow  and  maintain,  that  there  were  no  such  entities  as  those  in 
this  automaton  "  self-moving  machine,"  and  that  the  understand- 
ing was  abused  and  deceived  in  those  apprehensions ;  since  all 
that  was  impressed  from  the  object  was,  by  the  sentient  eye, 
faithfully  transmitted  to  it,  and  the  intellect  received  all  its  in- 
telligence or  information  from  it.  And  to  make  its  cause  good, 
sense  would  appeal  to  the  mirror  or  crystal  globe  standing  by, 
in  which  there  were  no  images  of  any  of  those  invisible  ideas  or 
logical  notions  reflected.  W herefore  since  sense  doth  freely  con- 
ceive and  ingenuously  own,  that  none  of  these  ideas  are  passively 
and  phantasmatically  stamped  upon  it  from  the  objects  without ; 
be  they  what  they  will,  real  or  not  real,  certain  it  is  that  they 
are  the  objects  of  the  intellect,  and  they  must  of  necessity  be 
raised  in  it  by  its  own  innate  vigour  and  activity. 

5.  Indeed  though  it  should  be  granted,  that  the  schescs,  "  re- 
lations," of  cause  and  effect,  whole  and  parts,  and  the  like,  were 
mere  notions  of  the  mind  and  modes  of  conceiving  in  us,  that 
only  signify  what  things  are  relatively  to  intellect ;  yet  it  would 
not  follow  from  hence,  that  they  had  no  reality  at  all,  but  were 
absolute  nonentities ;  because  intellect  being  a  real  thing,  and 
that  which  indeed  hath  more  of  entity  in  it  than  matter  or  body, 
the  modifications  of  intellect  must  needs  be  as  real  things  as  the 
modifications  of  matter;  and  therefore  cause  and  effect,  whole 
and  part,  symmetry  and  asymmetry,  and  all  the  other  logical 
notions  would  have  as  much  reality  in  them  as  hard  and  soft, 
moist  and  dry,  hot  and  cold,  which,  though  but  modifications  ol 
matter,  are  looked  upon  as  very  real  things ;  and  such  intellec- 
tuals as  were  relative  to  intellect  be  as  real,  as  those  sensible 
phantasms  which  are  relative  to  sense.  But  this  must  not  be 
granted,  that  the  modes  of  conception  in  the  understanding 
(where  all  truth  is),  are  disagreeable  to  the  reality  of  the  thing* 
conceived  by  them ;  and  so  being  unconformable,  are  therefon 
false.  Wherefore  that  these  scheses,  "  relations,"  are  not  (thougl 
sense  doth  not  perceive  them)  mere  notions  or  figments  of  th< 
mind,  without  any  fundamental  reality  in  the  things  themselvc: 
without  us,  corresponding  to  them,  appears  from  hence,  because 
art  and  wisdom  are  most  real  things,  which  beget  real  effects  o 
the  greatest  moment  and  consequence  in  nature  and  human  lif 
of  any  thing;  and  yet  are  conversant  about  nothing  else  bu 
only  thQ  relations,  proportions,  aptitudes  of  things  to  one  anothci 
and  to  certain  ends.     Now  if  these  were  all  mere  figments,  an 
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nothing  bat  logical  Dotions  or  entia  rationis,  "  beings  of  reason," 
then  there  could  be  no  such  realities  produced  out  of  them. 
Nay,  then  art  and  wisdom  themselves  must  needs  be  figments 
and  fancies,  and  likewise  it  would  be  indifferent  whatever  a  man 
did  in  order  to  any  end  or  effect ;  and  all  men  (as  Protagoras 
held)  would  be  really  alike  wise  and  skilful.  Then  there  would 
be  no  other  extrinsical  causality  of  any  effect  but  that  of  effi- 
ciency, force,  or  power ;  which,  in  corporeal  things,  is  nothing 
else  but  local  motion.  And  no  such  thing  as  the  causality  of 
skill  and  art  (that  is  commonly  called  the  exemplary  cause),  dis- 
tinct from  force,  power,  and  blind  impetuosity.  Nay,  then  vir- 
tue, justice,  honesty,  must  of  necessity  be  figments  also,  because 
moral  good  and  evil  are  schetical  and  relative  things ;  and  which 
is  more  yet,  external  convenience  and  inconvenience,  utility  and 
inutility  themselves,  be  nothing  else  but  fancies  also. 

6.  But  though  the  verdict  and  testimony  of  sense  ought  to  be 
admitted  as  authentic  in  this  particular,  as  to  what  is  or  is  not 
passively  impressed  upon  us  from  without,  because  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  any  thing  should  be  impressed  upon  the  intellect  from 
sensible  things,  but  it  must  needs  pass  through  the  medium  of 
sense,  and  so  be  transmitted  thereby  unto  the  understanding, 
which  cannot  be,  unless  sense  be  conscious  thereof;  yet  notwith- 
standing, sense  is  not  at  all  to  be  heard,  as  to  the  reality  or  non- 
reality  of  these  relative  ideas,  it  being  no  competent  judge  in 
that  controversy.     Because  since  the  knowledge  of  things  doth 
not  arise  from  the  activity,  energy,  and  radiation  of  the  objects 
without  upon  us,  passively  received  by  sense,  but  from  the  active 
and  comprehensive  energy  or  activity  of  the  mind  itself,  as  we 
have  already  observed  :  In  cognoscendo  cuncta,  su&  potiu.8  facili- 
tate quam  rerum  quae  cognoscuntur  uti.     Cum  enim  omne  judi- 
cium judicantis  actus  existat,  necesse  est,  ut  suam  quisque  operam 
non  ex  alienfi,  sed  ex  propria  facultate  perficiat,  "  That  in  know- 
ing all  things,  it  rather  useth  its  own  power  than  that  of  the 
things  which  are  known.     For  since  all  judgment  is  the  act  of 
him  that  judgeth,  it  must  needs  be  that  every  one  perform  his 
own  work,  not  by  the  power  of  another,  but  by  his  own  faculty/ 
as  the  afore-commended  Boethius  expresseth  it*    We  ought  not 
to  conclude  that  those  relative  ideas  are  therefore  mere  figments 
or  modes  of  conceiving  in  us,  because  sense  is  not  conscious  of 
any  such  things  passively  impressed  upon  it  from  without,  and 
because  that  lower  and  narrow  faculty  comprehends  them  not; 
but  rather  acquiesce  in  the  sentiment  of  that  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  faculty  the  intellect,  that  judges  of  things  by  ex- 
erting its  own  active  power  upon  them. 

7.  Wherefore,  if  we  well  consider  it,  we  shall  find  that  not 
only  the  beauty  and  pulchritude,  but  also  the  strength  and  ability 

*  De  Consolat  Philos.  lib.  5.  p.  132. 
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of  natural  and  corporeal  things  themselves,  depend  upon  these 
relations  and  proportions  of  one  thing  to  another.  For  what  is 
pulchritude  in  visible  objects,  or  harmony  in  sounds,  but  the  pro- 
portion, symmetry,  and  commensuration  of  figures  and  sounds 
to  one  another,  whereby  infinity  is  measured  and  determined, 
and  multiplicity  and  variety  vanquished  and  triumphed  over  by 
unity,  and  by  that  means  they  become  grateful  and  pleasing 
objects  to  the  ear  and  eye  of  intellectual  auditors  and  spectators, 
there  being  as  it  were  certain  ludicrous  irritations  and  symboli- 
cal resemblances  of  art  and  wisdom,  nay,  and  virtue  too  (as  we 
shall  show  afterward),  that  is,  of  intellectuality  in  general  ap- 
pearing in  them,  whereby  the  mind  beholds  as  it  were  its  own 
face  and  image  reflected  to  itself  from  a  corporeal  glass. 

But  because  many  will  be  ready  to  say  here,  that  beauty  is 
nothing  but  a  fancy  neither,  and  therefore  cannot  argue  any 
reality  in  these  schetical  things ;  I  add  that  even  the  strength 
and  ability  of  corporeal  things  themselves  depends  upon  the 
mutual  scheses,  "relations"  and  proportions  of  one  thing  to 
another.  And  this  all  men  will  be  sensible  of  as  something. 
And  the  truth  hereof  evidently  appears  from  the  mechanical 
powers.  Nay,  the  health  and  strength  of  the  body  of  animals 
arises  from  the  configuration  of  the  organical  parts,  and  the  fit 
oontemperation  of  humours  and  the  insensible  parts  with  one 
another;  so  that  if  this  harmonical  crasis,  "temperature"  of  the 
whole  body  be  disturbed  and  put  out  of  tune,  weakness  and 
languor,  "  languishing"  will  immediately  seize  upon  it.  Nay, 
doth  not  all  the  strength,  as  well  as  the  comeliness  and  beauty  of 
an  army,  consist  in  order?  And  therefore,  if  we  should  suppose 
some  subtle  sophister,  and  popular  orator,  sent  from  the  quarters 
of  an  enemy,  into  a  vast,  numerous,  and  puissant  army,  that 
should  insinuate  into  the  common  soldiers  so  far,  as  generally  to 
persuade  them,  that  order  was  nothing  but  a  mere  fancy  or 
logical  notion ;  a  thing  craftily  devised  by  their  commanders, 
merely  to  keep  them  in  subjection,  that  they  might  the  better 
tyrannize  over  them,  and  rule  them  as  they  please ;  insomuch 
that  they  should  all  at  length  altogether  neglect  their  ranks 
mod  files,  and  put  themselves  wholly  into  disorder  and  confusion, 
and  in  this  fashion  prepare  themselves  to  encounter  their 
approaching  enemy,  would  they  not  hereby  be  betrayed  to 
certain  ruin,  though  the  enemy  should  be  but  a  small  handful 
of  men,  but  well  ordered  and  well  commanded  ?  For  order  is 
that  which  makes  things,  junctis  viribus  "  with  united  forces," 
to  conspire  all  to  one  end,  whereby  the  whole  hath  the  force  and 
ability  of  all  the  several  particular  strengths  conjoined  and 
united  into  one. 

8.  Therefore  I  say,  in  the  next  place,  returning  to  our  former 
instance  of  an  automaton  or  horologe,  that  though  those  several 
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relative  ideas  of  cause,  effect,  symmetry,  proportion,  order,  whole, 
and  part,  and  the  like,  considered  formally  as  voif/uara,  "  concep- 
tions of  the  mind,"  be  only  in  the  intellect  itself  (as  the  ideas 
and  conceptions  of  all  other  things  likewise  are ;)  yet  notwith- 
standing the  intellect  doth  not  forge  or  falsify  any  thing  in 
apprehending  of  them,  in  that  material  automaton  "self- 
mover,"  represented  to  it  by  sense,  because  all  the  several 
scheses,  "relations"  are  fundamentally  and  really  in  the 
same,  though  they  could  not  be  stamped  upon  sense  materially, 
and  received  passively  from  it.  And  therefore,  that  the  true 
nature,  formal  ratio  "  reason,"  essence  and  idea  of  this  automaton, 
"  self-mover,"  watch  or  horologe,  is  really  compounded  and  made 
up  of  those  several  scheses,  "  relations,"  as  ingredients  into  it,  so 
that  it  cannot  possibly  be  understood  without  them;  though 
sense  could  not  reach  to  the  comprehension  of  any  one  of  them, 
much  less  of  this  whole  logical  system  or  compages,  "collection" of 
them.  It  being  impossible  that  the  nature  of  automaton,  "a 
self-mover,"  horologe,  or  watch,  should  be  otherwise  understood 
than  by  the  comprehension  of  these  relative  ideas ;  and  by  such 
a  logical,  unitive,  comprehensive  power  and  activity,  as  can 
frame  out  of  them  one  idea  of  the  whole.  For  an  horologe  or 
watch  is  not  mere  silver  or  gold,  brass  and  steel,  any  way 
jumbled,  mingled,  or  confounded  together,  but  it  is  such  an  apt 
and  proportionable  disposition  of  certain  quantities  of  those 
several  materials  into  several  parts  of  such  certain  figures,  con- 
tempcrnted  together,  as  may  harmoniously  conspire  to  make  up 
one  equal  and  uniform  motion,  which  running  as  it  were  parallel 
with  the  motion  of  time,  and  passing  round  the  horary  circle, 
ami  being  measured  in  that  horary  circle,  may  also  measure  out 
and  distinguish  the  quantity  of  that  silent  and  successive  flux, 
which,  like  a  still  and  deep  river,  carries  down  all  things  along 
with  it  indiscernible,  and  without  any  noise  ;  and  which,  in  its 
progressive  motion,  treads  so  lightly  and  softly,  that  it  leaves  no 
traces,  prints,  or  footsteps  at  all  behind  it. 

9.  A\  herefore  the  eye  of  sense,  though  it  be  fixed  never  so 
much  upon  the  material  outside  of  this  automaton,  "  self-mover," 
yet  it  never  comprehends  the  formal  nature  of  it  within  itself, 
as  it  is,  totum,  "  a  wholen  made  up  of  several  parts,  united  not 
so  much  by  corporeal  contact  or  continuity,  as  by  their  relatiTe 
conspiration  to  one  certain  end.  Sense  being  like  one  of  those 
narrow  telescopes,  by  which  the  eye  looking  upon  the  moon,  can 
never  view  it  all  at  once,  and  see  the  site  and  configuration  of  all 
the  several  mountains  and  valleys,  and  seas  in  it,  and  have  one 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  whole ;  but  taking  it  in  the  piece- 
meal, ivart  after  part,  leaves  the  intelligent  spectator  afterwards  to 
compile  and  make  up  one  entire  draught  or  map  of  stenography 
out  of  all  those  several  particular  or  partial  views. 
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So  that  if  we  will  speak  properly,  we  cannot  say  that  the  eye 
sees  any  machina,  "machine"  or  automaton,  "  self-mover,"  for 
it  is  but  variously  a  fleeted  from  the  material  part  of  it,  per- 
ceiving several  {Missions  in  itself  from  the  several  colours  and 
figures  of  it,  it  being  so  far  from  comprehending  the  formal 
ratio,  "reason"  of  it,  as  it  is  a  totum,  "whole"  made  up  of 
several  parts,  according  to  several  scheses,  "relations"  and  pro- 
portions contributing  thereto,  that  it  cannot  reach  to  any  one 
relative  idea,  neither  doth  bare  fancy  go  any  further  than  sense. 
Or  else  the  difference  between  intellect  and  sense  may  be  re- 
sembled by  the  difference  betwixt  the  sense  of  sight  and  touch. 
For  touch  groping,  perceives  but  as  it  were  a  point  at  once,  the 
eye  comprehends  the  whole  superficies.  Sense  sees  particular 
things  absolutely,  intellect  compares  them  according  to  those 
relations  they  have  to  one  another,  has  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
a  totum,  "whole"  made  up  of  several  parts  as  one  thing.  And 
therefore  the  form,  ratio,  "reason,"1  or  intelligible  idea  of  an 
automaton,  "self-mover"  or  horologe,  was  never  stumped  or  im- 
pressed upon  the  soul  from  without,  but  upon  occasion  of  the 
sensible  idea  excited  and  exerted  from  the  inward  active  and 
comprehensive  power  of  the  intellect  itself. 

10.  There  are  many  other  such  ideas  of  the  mind,  of  certain 
totums,  "wholes"  made  up  of  several  corporeal  parts,  which, 
though  sometimes  locally  discontinued,  yet  are  joined  together 
by  scheses,  "relations,"  and  habitudes  to  one  another  (founded 
in  some  actions  of  them,  as  they  arc  cogitative  beings)  and  by 
order  all  conspiring  into  one  thing:  which,  though  they  are 
altogether  imperceptible  by  sense,  and  therefore  were  never 
stamped  or  impressed  upon  the  mind  from  the  objects  without ; 
yet,  notwithstanding,  arc  not  mere  figments  or  entia  rationis, 
"  beings  of  reason,"  but  things  of  the  greatest  reality,  founded 
in  certain  actions  of  thinking  and  cogitative  beings ;  which  arc 
altogether  imperceptible  by  sense,  and  therefore  could  not 
possibly  be  outwardly  stamped  upon  the  mind ;  as  for  example, 
a  polity  or  commonwealth,  called  an  artificial  man,  which  is  a 
company  of  many  united  together  by  consent  or  contract  under 
one  government,  to  be  regulated  by  some  certain  laws  as  it  were  by 
one  will  for  the  good  of  the  whole  ;  where,  though  the  eye  may 
see  the  particular  persons,  (or  at  least  their  outsides)  that  are  the 
respective  members  thereof,  yet  it  can  neither  sec  the  bond 
which  unites  them  together,  which  is  nothing  but  relation,  nor 
comprehend  the  totum,  "  whole"  that  is  made  up  of  them,  that 
is,  a  polity  or  commonwealth,  according  to  the  formal  nature  of 
it,  which  is  an  idea  that  proceeds  merely  from  the  unitive 
power  and  activity  of  the  mind  itself. 

In  a  word,  all  the  ideas  of  things  called  artificial  or  mechanical, 
contain  something  in  them  that  never  came  from  sense,  nor  was 

vol,  in.  <*<\ 
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ever  stamped  upon  the  soul  from  the  objects  without,  which, 
though  it  be  not  merely  notional  or  imaginary,  but  really  belongs 
to  the  nature  of  that  thing,  yet  is  no  otherwise  than  intellectually 
comprehended.  As  for  example,  a  house  or  palace  is  not  only 
stone,  brick,  mortar,  timber,  iron,  glass,  heaped  together;  but 
the  very  essence  and  formal  ratio,  "  reason"  of  it  is  made  up 
of  relative  or  schetical  notions,  it  being  a  certain  disposition  of 
those  several  materials  into  a  totum,  "whole"  or  compages, 
"collection,"  consisting  of  several  parts,  rooms,  stairs,  passages, 
doors,  chimneys,  windows,  convenient  for  habitation,  and  fit  for 
the  several  uses  of  men ;  in  which  there  is  the  logic  of  whole  and 
parts,  order,  pn>i>ortion,  symmetry,  aptitude,  concinnity,  all 
complicated  with  wood,  stone,  iron,  and  glass,  as  it  were  inform- 
ing and  adorning  the  rude  and  confused  mass  of  matter,  and 
making  it  both  beautiful  and  serviceable.  And  therefore  for 
this  cause,  no  man  that  is  in  his  wits  will  say,  that  a  stately 
and  royal  palace  hath  therefore  less  reality,  entity,  and  sub- 
stantiality in  it,  than  a  heap  of  rubbish  confusedly  oast 
together;  because,  forsooth,  the  idea  of  it  partly  consists  of 
logical  notions,  which  are  thought  to  be  mere  imaginary  things; 
whereas  the  totum,  "whole"  is  all  solid  matter  without  this 
notional  form.  For  this  logical  form  which  is  the  passive  stamp 
or  print  of  intellectuality  in  it,  the  first  archetypes  contained  in 
the  idea  or  skill  of  the  architect,  and  thence  introduced  into  the 
rude  matter,  successively  with  mu;h  pains  and  labour,  is  the  only 
thing  that  distinguishes  it  from  mere  dirt  and  rubbish,  and  gives 
it  the  essence  of  a  house  or  palace.  And  it  hath  therefore  the 
more  of  entity  in  it,  because  it  partakes  of  art  or  intellectuality. 
But  the   eye  or   sense  of  a  brute,  though   it   have   as  much 

Eassively  impressed  upon  it  from  without,  as  the  soul  of  a  man 
ath,  when  it  looks  upon  the  most  royal  and  magnificent  palace, 
if  it  should  see  all  the  inside  also  as  well  as  the  outside,  could  not 
comprehend  from  thence  the  formal  idea  and  nature  of  a  house 
or  palace,  which  nothing  but  an  active  intellectual  principle  can 
reach  unto. 

II.  Neither  is  this  true  of  such  things  only  as  are  commonly 
called  artificial,  but  also  of  natural  compounded  things,  such  as 
plants  and  animals  are.  And  indeed,  if  we  consider  things 
philosophically,  wc  shall  not  find  any  such  essential  difference  is 
is  commonly  supposed,  betwixt  things  called  artificial  and  natural. 
For  there  is  a  nature  in  all  artificial  things,  and  again,  an  artifice 
in  all  compounded  natural  things.  Plants  and  animals  being 
nothing  else  but  artificial  mechanisms,  the  latter  of  which  espe- 
cially arc  contrived  with  infinitely  more  wit,  variety,  and  ca- 
riosity than  any  mechanisms  or  automata,  "self-movers"  that 
were  ever  yet  produced  by  human  art.  Wherefore  the  true  form 
of  an  animal,  if  we  attend  only  to  the  mechanism  of  the  body 
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(for  we  must  acknowledge  something  else  not  only  in  men  but 
also  in  brutes,  if  they  have  any  cogitation  besides  mechanism, 
which  is  a  substance  of  another  nature,  or  a  cogitative  being 
united  to  the  body)  is  an  idea  that  includes  many  relative  and 
logical  notions  in  it,  and  therefore  could  never  be  stamped  upon 
the  soul  by  sense ;  for  sense  only  takes  notice  of  several  colours 
and  figures  either  in  the  outside  or  the  inside  of  any  animals, 
but  doth  not  sum  them  up  into  one  totum,  "  whole."  But  the 
idea  of  it,  as  collected  into  one  mechanical  automaton,  "self- 
mover,"  consisting  of  many  organical  parts  fitly  proportioned 
together,  and  all  harmoniously  conspiring  to  one  end,  to  make  it 
every  way  a  fit  habitation  for  a  cogitative  substance  to  reside  in, 
in  respect  of  nutrition,  local  motion',  sense,  and  all  other  functions 
of  life ;  such  an  idea,  I  say,  that  hath  something  of  logic  in  it, 
is  only  conceivable  by  the  unitive,  active  and  comprehensive 
power  of  the  intellect. 

The  same  is  to  be  affirmed  of  that  huge  and  vast  automaton, 
which  some  will  have  to  be  an  animal  likewise,  the  visible  world 
or  material  universe,  commonly  called  Koayuo?  or  mundus, 
cosmos  or  mundus,  "  the  world,"  from  the  beauty  of  it :  whether 
we  mean  thereby  that  one  single  vortex,  to  which  our  planetary 
earth  belongs,  or  a  system  of  as  many  vortices  as  we  see  fixed 
stars  in  the  heavens,  their  central  sunsand  circumferential  planets 
moving  round  about  them  respectively.  Xow  sense  looking 
round  about,  and  making  many  particular  views,  sees  now  one 
fixed  star,  and  then  another ;  now  the  moon,  then  the  sun  ;  here 
a  mountain,  there  a  valley  ;  at  one  time  a  river,  at  another  a 
sea,  particular  vegetables  and  animals  one  after  another.  But  it 
cannot  sum  up  or  unite  all  together,  nor  rise  to  any  compre- 
hensive idea  of  the  whole  at  once,  as  it  is  one  or  many  mecha- 
nical automatons,  "  self-movers,"  most  curiously  and  artificially 
framed  of  innumerable  parts ;  in  which  there  are  all  manner  of 
logical  scheses,  "  relations,"  possible  offered  to  the  mind,  but  all 
so  fitly  proportioned  with  such  admirable  symmetries  and  cor- 
respondencies in  respect  of  one  another  and  the  whole,  that 
they  perfectly  conspire  into  one  most  orderly  and  harmonious 
form. 

Hitherto  therefore  we  have  seen,  that  the  relative  ideas  that 
we  have  in  our  mind,  are  not  passions  impressed  upon  the  soul 
from  the  objects  without,  but  arise  from  the  innate  activity  of 
the  mind  itself ;  and  therefore  because  the  essences  or  ideas  of 
all  compounded  corporeal  things  themselves,  whether  artificial  or 
natural ;  that  is,  whether  made  by  the  artifice  of  men  or  nature, 
always  necessarily  include  these  logical  scheses,  "  relations,"  in 
them,  we  have  demonstratively  proved  from  thence,  that  no  cor- 
poreal compounded  thing  whatsoever  is  understood  by  sense,  nor 
the  idea  of  it  passively  stamped  upon  the  mind,  from  the  object* 
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without,  but  comprehended  only  by  the  large  unitive  power  of 
the  intellect,  and  exerted  from  the  innate  activity  thereof. 

12.  But  the  case  is  still  clearer  concerning  those  other  ideas 
before-mentioned,  of  the  several  modes  of  cogitative  beings,  or 
such  as  involve  or  include  some  relation  to  them ;  that  these  are 
not  by  the  passive  impresses  from  the  outward  objects  by  sense; 
although  they  are  often  occasionally  invited  and  drawn  forth  by 
them.  Which  we  shall  illustrate  by  the  former  instance  of  an  arti- 
ficial automaton,  "  self-mover,"  exhibited  first  to  the  view  of 
sense,  and  afterward  actively  comprehended  by  the  understanding. 
After  the  mind  hath  framed  a  clear  idea  of  this  automaton,  "  self- 
mover,"  within  itself,  the  end  or  design  whereof  is  to  measure 
the  equal  motion  either  of  the  sun  and  heavens,  or  earth  (ac- 
cording to  different  astronomical  hypotheses)  by  the  equal  motion 
of  this  automaton,  "  self-mover,"  and  so  to  distinguish  or  mark 
out  to  us  the  quantities  of  that  silent  and  undiscerned  flux  of 
time ;  and  when  it  hath  considered  how  aptly  conducible  every 
part  of  this  mechanism  is  to  that  design,  and  how  theife  is  neither 
the  least  redundancy  nor  deficiency  in  any  thing  in  order  there- 
unto, and  of  the  beauty  and  elegancy  of  the  fabric,  making  a 
further  and  a  more  inward  reflection  upon  the  same,  it  plainly 
perceives  this  accurate  contrivance  to  be  but  a  passive  print  or 
stamp  of  some  active  and  living  art  or  skill  upon  it :  wherefore 
the  ideas  of  art  and  skill  arc  upon  this  occasion  naturally  ex- 
erted from  it ;  neither  doth  it  rest  in  considering  of  art  and 
skill  abstractedly,  but  because  these  are  modes  of  an  existent 
cogitative  being,  it  thinks  presently  of  some  particular  intelligent 
being,  the  artificer  or  author  of  this  curious  fabric,  and  looking 
further  into  it  finds  his  name  also  engraven  in  legible  characters 
upon  the  same,  whereupon  he  forthwith  pronounces  the  sound  of 
it.  Whereas  the  living  eye,  that  is,  sense  alone  in  its  antecedent 
view,  as  it  coujd  not  espy  any  logical  scheses,  "  relations,"  or 
notions  there,  so  neither  can  it  perceive  any  ideas  of  art  or  skill 
in  it,  they  having  neither  figure  nor  colour  in  them,  nor  of 
author  and  artificer,  any  more  than  it  could  see  the  sound  of  the 
artificer's  name  in  the  engraven  sculptures  or  characters  of  it ; 
for  the  eye  could  see  no  more  than  was  represented  in  or  re- 
flected from  the  crystal  globe  or  mirror.  Wherefore  the  ideas 
of  art  and  skill,  author  and  artificer  were  not  passively  im- 
printed upon  the  intellect  from  the  material  automaton,  "  self- 
mover,"  but  only  occasionally  invited  from  the  mind  itself,  as  the 
figures  of 'the  engraven  letters  did  not  passively  impress  the 
sound  of  the  artificer's  name  upon  him,  but  only  occasion  him  to 
exert  it  from  his  own  activity. 

13.  Just  in  the  same  manner  it  happens  many  times  in  the 
contemplation  of  that  great  automaton,  "  self-mover,"  of  the 
material  universe,  which  is  the  Q^ov  Ti\va(rpa$  "artifice  of  God," 
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e  artifice  of  the  best  mechanist,  though  there  be  no  more 
issively  impressed  upon  us  from  it,  than  there  is  upon  the 
aphanous  air,  or  liquid  ether  contiguous  to  all  solid  bodies  by 
cal  motion,  of  which  only  sensitive  beings  have  a  conscious 
jrception ;  yet  there  is  a  wonderful  scene  of  various  thoughts 
id  motions  raised  in  the  mind  thereupon,  which  are  only  occa- 
3nally  invited  by  those  stamps  and  impressions  made  from  the 
aterial  fabric,  and  its  various  furniture  without,  but  owe  their 
ue  original  and  efficiency  to  nothing  else  but  the  innate  vigour 
id  activity  of  the  mind  itself.     Some  of  which  we  have  already 
stanced  in  the  ideas  of  those  relative  scheses,  "  considerations," 
'  corporeal  things  themselves  and  their  parts  to  one  another ; 
j  means  of  which  the  intellect  rises  up  to  that  comprehensive 
ew  of  the  natures  of  particular  corporeal  things,  and  the  uni- 
jrsal  mundane  system  within  itself  all  at  once ;   which  sense 
;rceiving  only  by  little  and  little,  and  taking  in  as  it  were 
>int  after  point,  cannot  sum  up  its  partial  perceptions  into  the 
itire  idea  of  any  one  totum  "  whole."    But  the  intellect  doth 
)t  rest  here,  but  upon  occasion  of  those  corporeal  things  thus 
>mpreh  ended  in  themselves,  naturally  rises  higher  to  the  framing 
id  exciting  of  certain  ideas  from  within  itself,  of  other  things 
3t  existing  in  those  sensible  objects,  but  absolutely  incorporeal, 
or  being  ravished  with  the  contemplation  of  this  admirable 
lechanism  and  artificial  contrivance  of  the  material  universe, 
>rthwith  it  naturally  conceives  it  to  be  nothing  else  but  the 
assive  stamp,  print  and  signature  of  some  living  art  and  wis- 
om ;  as  the  pattern,  archetype  and  seal  of  it,  and  so  excites 
'om  within  itself  an  idea  of  that  divine  art  and  wisdom.     Nay, 
>nsidering    further,   how    all   things    in   this  great   mundane 
lachine  or  animal  (as  the  ancients  would  have  it)  are  contrived, 
ot  only  for  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  but  also  for  the  good  of 
very  part  in  it,  that  is  endued  with  life  and  sense,  it  exerts 
nother  idea,  viz.  of  goodness  and  benignity  from  within  itself, 
esides  that  of  art  and  wisdom,  as  the  queen  regent  and  empress 
f  art,  whereby  art  is  employed,  regulated  and  determined  ;  now 
oth  these  things,  whereof  the  first  is  art,  wisdom  and  know- 
jdge ;    the  second,   goodness,   benignity   and   morality,   being 
X)ked  upon  as  modes  of  some  intellectual  being  or  mind   in 
rhich  they  exist,  it  from  hence  presently  makes  up  an  idea  of 
rod,  as  the  author  or  architect  of   this   great   and   boundless 
lachine;  a  mind  infinitely  good  and  wise;  and  so  as  it  were 
esounds  and  re-echoes  back  the  great  Creator's  name,  which 
rom  those  visible  characters  impressed  upon  the  material  uni- 
erse,  had  pierced  loudly  into  its  ears,  but  in  such  an   indis- 
ernible  manner,  that  sense  listening  never  so  attentively,  could 
ot  perceive  the  least  murmur  or  whisper  of  it.     And  this  is  the 
lost  natural  scale  by  which  the  intellectual  mind  in  the  con- 
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templation  of  corporeal  things  ascends  .to  God ;  from  the  passive 
prints  and  signatures  of  that  one  art  and  wisdom  that  appears  in 
the  universe,  by  taking  notice  from  thence  of  the  exemplary  or 
archetypal  cause,  one  infinite  and  eternal  mind  setting  his  seal 
upon  all.  For  as  he  that  hears  a  consort  of  musicians  playing  a 
lesson,  consisting  of  six  or  eight  several  parts,  all  conspiring  to 
make  up  one  harmony ;  will  immediately  conclude,  that  there 
was  some  other  cause  of  that  harmony  besides  those  several  par- 
ticular efficients,  that  struck  the  several  instruments ;  for  every 
one  of  them  could  be  but  a  cause  of  his  own  part  which  be 
played ;  but  the  unity  of  the  whole  harmony,  into  which  all  the 
several  parts  conspire,  must  needs  proceed  from  the  art  and 
musical  skill  of  some  one  mind,  the  exemplary  and  archetypal 
cause  of  that  vocal  harmony,  which  was  but  a  passive  print  or 
stamp  of  it ;  so  though  the  Atheist  might  possibly  persuade 
himself,  that  every  particular  creature  was  the  first  author  or 
efficient  of  that  part  which  it  played  in  the  universe,  by  a  certain 
innate  power  of  its  own ;  yet  all  the  parts  of  the  mundane 
system  conspiring  into  one  perfect  harmony,  there  must  of 
necessity  be  some  one  universal  mind,  the  archetypal  and  exem- 
plary cause  thereof,  containing  the  plot  of  the  whole  mundane 
music,  as  one  entire  thing  made  up  of  so  many  several  parts 
within  himself. 

14.  But  that  oftentimes  there  is  more  taken  notice  of  and 
perceived  by  the  mind,  both  in  the  sensible  objects  themselves, 
and  by  occasion  of  them,  than  was  impressed  from  them,  or  pas- 
sively received  by  sense ;  which  therefore  must  needs  proceed 
from  some  inward  active  principle  in  that  which  perceives,  I 
shall  make  it  further  appear  by  some  other  instances. 

For,  first,  let  a  brute  and  a  man  at  the  same  time  be  made 
spectators  of  one  and  the  same  artificial  statue,  picture,  or  land- 
scape ;  here  the  brute  will  passively  receive  all  that  is  impressed 
from  the  outward  object  upon  sense  by  local  motion,  as  well  as 
the  man,  all  the  several  colours  and  figures  of  it ;  and  yet  the 
man  will  presently  perceive  something  in  this  statue  or  picture, 
which  the  brute  takes  no  notice  of  at  all,  viz.  beauty  and  pul- 
chritude, and  symmetry,  besides  the  liveliness  of  the  effigies  and 
portraiture.  The  eye  of  the  brute  being  every  jot  as  good  a 
glass  or  mirror,  and  perhaps  endued  with  a  more  perspicacious 
sense  or  nower  of  passive  perception,  than  that  of  a  man. 

Or  again,  let  both  a  man  and  a  brute  at  the  same  time  hear 
the  same  musical  airs,  the  brute  will  only  be  sensible  of  noise 
and  sounds,  but  the  man  will  also  perceive  harmony  in  them, 
and  be  very  much  delighted  with  it ;  nay,  even  enthusiastically 
transported  by  it  Wherefore  the  brute  perceiving  all  the 
sounds,  as  well  as  the  man,  but  nothing  of  the  harmony,  the 
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difference  must  needs  arise  from  some  inward  active  principle  or 
anticipation  in  the  man,  which  the  brute  hath  not. 

And  indeed  the  reason  is  the  same  both  in  visibles  and  audibles ; 
for  the  sense  of  a  man,  by  reason  of  its  vicinity  and  neighbour- 
hood to  reason  and  intellectuality,  lodged  in  the  same  soul  with 
it,  must  needs  be  coloured  with  some  tincture  of  it;  or  have 
some  passive  impresses  of  the  same  upon  it ;  and  therefore  when 
it  finds  or  meets  with  insensible  objects  any  footsteps  or  resem- 
blances thereof,  any  thing  that  hath  cognation  with  intellectuality; 
as  proportion,  symmetry  and  order  have,  being  the  passive 
stamps  and  impresses  of  art  and  skill  (which  are  intellectual 
things)  upon  matter,  it  must  needs  be  highly  gratified  with  the 
same.  But  the  soul  of  a  brute  having  no  intellectual  antici- 
pations in  it,  but  barely  suffering  from  the  corporeal  objects 
without,  can  have  no  sense  of  any  thing  but  what  their  activity 
imuresseth  upon  it. 

Ifay  further,  the  man  will  also  espy  some  symbolical  resem- 
blances of  morality,  of  virtue  and  vice  in  the  variously  propor- 
tioned sounds  and  airs ;  for  there  arc  i)$iKa\y  "  ethical"  (as 
Aristotle  hath  observed)  as  well  as  iv$ovaia<rmta\  apfioviat, 
"  enthusiastical  harmonies,"  as  the  physiognomists  in  like  manner 
observe  signatures  of  morality  in  the  countenances  of  men  and 
their  pictures,  which  it  is  yet  less  possible  that  a  brute  should  be 
sensible  of;  these  differences  arising,  not  from  the  absolute 
nature  of  the  objects  without,  or  their  bare  impression  which 
they  make ;  but  the  different  analogy  which  they  have  to  some 
inward  and  active  anticipations  which  they  meet  withal  in  the 
percipient.  For  the  man  hath  certain  moral  anticipations  and 
signatures  stamped  inwardly  upon  his  soul,  which  makes  him 
presently  take  notice  of  whatsoever  symbolizes  with  it  in  cor- 
poreal things ;  but  the  brute  hath  none. 

15.  And  this  will  still  further  appear,  if  we  again  compare  the 
judgment  of  some  excellent  artists  in  painting  and  music  with  that 
of  an  ordinary  vulgar  person,  that  hath  not  any  acquired  skill  in 
either  faculty.  For  the  skilful  and  expert  limner  will  observe 
many  elegancies  and  curiosities  of  art,  and  be  highly  pleased 
with  several  strokes  and  shadows  in  a  picture,  where  a  common 
eye  can  discern  nothing  at  all ;  and  a  musical  artist  hearing  a 
concert  of  exact  musicians  playing  some  excellent  composure  of 
many  parts,  will  be  exceedingly  ravished  with  many  harmonical 
airs  and  touches,  that  a  vulgar  ear  will  be  utterly  insensible  of. 
Nay,  such  an  one  perhaps  would  be  more  pleased  with  the 
streperous  noise  of  a  single  fiddle,  or  the  rustical  music  of  the 
country  bagpipes,  or  the  dull  humming  of  a  Jew's  trump,  than 
the  fullest  and  most  exquisitely  composed  harmony. 

And  the  reason  is  the  same  with  what  was  before  suggested, 
because  the  artists  of  either  kind  have  many  inward  anticipations 
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of  skill  and  art  in  their  minds ;  which  being  awakened  by  those 
passive  impressions  of  the  same  skill  or  art  in  the  ontwud 
objects  that  strike  upon  their  senses,  there  arises  immediately  an 
inward  grateful  sense  and  sympathy  from  the  correspondence 
and  analogy  that  is  betwixt  them ;  art  and  skill  in  the  mind  of 
the  musical  hearer,  finding  avyytvig  ti,  "  something  akin,"  to 
itself  in  those  harmonious  airs,  some  footsteps  and  resemblances 
of  itself  gratefully  closing  with  them.  Of  which  vital  sympathy, 
there  is  vulgarly  thought  to  be  some  resemblance  in  nature; 
when,  upon  the  striking  of  a  string  in  one  viol,  another  string, 
that  is  an  unison  to  it  in  a  distant  viol,  will  dance  and  leap ;  and 
that  not  from  any  mechanical  cause  (as  some  conceive)  passively 
only,  but  from  a  vital  and  active  principle  in  nature,  which  is 
affected  with  concord  and  harmony.  Now  there  is  yet  a  pul- 
chritude of  another  kind ;  a  more  interior  symmetry  and  har- 
inony  in  the  relations,  proportions,  aptitudes  and  correspondencies 
of  things  to  one  another  in  the  great  mundane  system,  or  vital 
machine  of  the  universe,  which  is  all  musically  and  harmonically 
composed;  for  which  cause  the  ancients  made  Pan,  that  is, 
nature  to  play  upon  an  harp ;  but  sense,  which  only  passively 
perceives  particular  outward  objects,  doth  here,  like  the  brute, 
hear  nothing  but  mere  noise  and  sound  and  clatter,  but  no 
music  or  harmony  at  all ;  having  no  active  principle  and  antici- 
pation within  itself  to  comprehend  it  by,  and  correspond  or 
vitally  sympathize  with  it ;  whereas  the  mind  of  a  rational  and 
intellectual  being  will  be  ravished  and  enthusiastically  trans- 
ported in  the  contemplation  of  it ;  and,  of  its  own  accoitl,  dance 
to  this  pipe  of  Pan,  nature's  intellectual  music  and  harmony. 

16.  But  I  shall  yet  further  illustrate  this  business,  that  the 
mind  may  actively  comprehend  more  in  the  outward  objects  of 
sense,  and  by  occasion  of  them,  than  is  passively  received  and 
impressed  from  them,  by  another  instance.  Suppose  a  learned 
written  or  printed  volume,  held  before  the  eye  of  a  brute 
creature  or  illiterate  person;  cither  of  them  will  passively 
receive  all  that  is  impressed  upon  sense  from  those  delineations ; 
to  whom  there  will  be  nothing  but  several  scrawls  or  lines  of 
ink  drawn  upon  white  paper.  But  if  a  man  that  hath  inward 
"*  anticipations  of  learning  in  him,  look  upon  them,  he  will  imme- 
diately have  another  comprehension  of  them  than  that  of  sense, 
and  a  strange  scene  of  thoughts  presently  represented  to  his 
mind  from  them ;  he  will  see  heaven,  earth,  sun,  moon  and  stars, 
comets,  meteors,  elements,  in  those  inky  delineations ;  he  will 
read  profound  theorems  of  philosophy,  geometry,  astronomy  in 
them ;  learn  a  great  deal  of  new  knowledge  from  them  that  he 
never  understood  before,  and  thereby  justly  admire  the  wisdom 
of  the  composer  of  them.  Not  that  all  this  was  passively 
stamped  upon  his  soul  by  sense  from  those  characters ;  for  sense, 
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IB  I  said  before,  can  perceive  nothing  here  but  inky  scrawls,  and 
the  intelligent  reader  will  many  times  correct  his  copy,  finding 
errata*  in  it ;  but  because  his  mind  was  before  furnished  with 
certain  inward  anticipations,  that  such  characters  signify  the 
elements  of  certain  sounds,  those  sounds,  certain  notions  or  cogi- 
tations of  the  mind ;  and  because  he  hath  an  active  power  of 
exciting  any  such  cogitations  within  himself,  he  reads  in  those 
sensible  delineations,  the  passive  stamps  or  prints  of  another 
man's  wisdom  or  knowledge  upon  them,  and  also  learns  know- 
ledge and  instruction  from  them,  not  as  infused  into  his  mind 
from  those  sensible  characters,  but  by  reason  of  those  hints  and 
significations  thereby  proposed  to  it,  accidentally  kindled, 
iwakened  and  excited  in  it.  For  all  but  the  phantasms  of  black 
inky  strokes  and  figures,  arises  from  the  inward  activity  of  his 
awn  mind.  Wherefore  this  instance  in  itself  shows  how  the 
ictivity  of  the  mind  may  comprehend  more  in  and  from  sensible 
objects,  than  is  passively  impnnted  by  them  upon  sense. 

But  now,  in  the  room  of  this  artificial  book  in  volumes,  let 
D8  substitute  the  book  of  nature,  the  whole  visible  and  material 
universe,  printed  all  over  with  the  passive  characters  and  im- 
pressions of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  but  legible  only  to  an 
intellectual  eye  ;  for  to  the  sense  both  of  man  and  brute,  there 
ippears  nothing  else  in  it  but  as  in  the  other,  so  many  inky 
scrawls,  i.  e.  nothing  but  figures  and  colours ;  but  the  mind  or 
intellect,  which  hath  an  inward  and  active  participation  of  the 
»rae  divine  wisdom  that  made  it ;  and  being  printed  all  over 
with  the  same  archetypal  seal,  upon  occasion  of  those  sensible 
delineations  represented  to  it,  and  taking  notice  of  whatsoever  is 
cognate  to  it,  exerting  its  own  inward  activity  from  thence,  will 
not  have  only  a  wonderful  scene  and  large  prospect  of  other 
thoughts  laid  open  before  it,  and  variety  of  knowledge,  logical, 
mathematical,  metaphysical,  moral  displayed;  but  also  clearly 
read  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  every  page  of  this  great 
volume,  as  it  were  written  in  large  and  legible  characters. 


CHAPTER  III. 

1.  We  have  hitherto  showed,  that  there  arc  many  ideas  of  the 
mind,  which,  though  the  cogitations  of  them  be  often  occasion- 
ally invited  from  the  motion  or  appulse  of  sensible  objects 
without  made  upon  our  bodies ;  yet  notwithstanding  the  ideas 
themselves  could  not  possibly  be  stamped  or  impressed  upon  the 
•onl  from  them,  because  sense  takes  no  cognizance  at  all  of  any 
such  things  in  those  corporeal  objects,  ana  therefore  they  must 
needs  arise  from  the  innate  vigour  and  activity  of  the  mind 
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itself.  Such  as  are,  first,  the  relative  ideas  of  the  several  sohesei 
or  respects  which  are  betwixt  corporeal  things  themselves 
compared  with  one  another.  Which  relative  ideas  being  not 
comprehended  by  sense,  and  yet  notwithstanding,  the  natures  of 
all  compounded  corporeal  things,  whether  artificial  or  natural, 
that  is,  whether  made  by  the  artifice  of  men  or  nature,  con- 
sisting of  them,  we  have  demonstratively  proved  from  thence, 
that  the  natures  of  no  compounded  corporeal  things  can  possibly 
be  known  or  comprehended  by  sense.  And  again,  the  ideas  of 
cogitative  beings,  and  the  several  modes  of  them,  together  with 
all  such  notions  as  involve  some  respect  or  relation  to  them. 
For  although  these  also  be  often  occasionally  invited  and  elicited 
by  the  objects  of  sense,  when  the  mind,  in  the  contemplation  of 
them  by  its  own  active  strength,  perceives  the  signatures  of  art, 
counsels,  contrivance,  wisdom,  nay,  and  goodness  also  (all  which 
are  modes  of  cogitative  beings)  printed  upon  them ;  yet  they 
cannot  owe  their  being  or  efficiency  to  the  activity  of  those  out- 
ward objects,  but  merely  to  the  activity  of  the  mind  itself. 

I  should  now  proceed  to  show,  that  even  those  simple  corporeal 
things  themselves,  which  by  sense  we  have  a  passive  perception 
of,  in  individual  bodies  without  us,  are  also  known  and  under- 
stood by  the  active  power  of  the  mind  exerting  its  own  intel- 
ligible ideas  upon  them. 

2.  That  sensation  is  not  knowledge  of  those  corporeal  things 
that  we  sensibly  perceive,  we  have  before  largely  showed ;  and 
indeed  it  sufficiently  appears  from  hence,  because  upon  the 
seeing  of  light  and  colours,  though  never  so  clearly,  the  feeling 
of  heat  and  cold  smartly,  the  hearing  of  loud  sounds  and  noises, 
we  naturally  inquire  further,  what  this  light  and  colours,  heat 
and  cold,  and  sounds  are,  which  is  an  undoubted  acknowledgment 
that  we  have  not  a  clear  and  satisfactory  comprehension  of  those 
things  which  make  so  strong  a  stroke  and  impression  upon  our 
senses ;  and  therefore  the  mind  desires  to  master  and  conquer 
them  by  its  own  active  strength  and  power,  and  to  comprehend 
them  by  some  ideas  of  its  own,  which  are  not  foreign,  but 
native,  domestic,  and  intrinsical  to  it. 

Now  if  sense  itself  be  not  knowledge,  much  less  can  any 
secondary  or  derivative  result  from  sense  be  knowledge ;  for  thw 
would  be  a  more  obscure,  shadowy  and  evanid  thing  than  sense 
itself  is.  As  when  the  image  of  a  man's  face,  received  in  a 
mirror  or  looking-glass,  is  reflected  from  thence  into  a  second 
mirror,  and  so  forward  into  a  third ;  still  the  further  it  goes,  the 
more  obscure,  confused  and  imperfect  it  grows,  till  at  last  it 
becomes  altogether  imperceptible.  Or  as  in  the  circlings  and 
undulations  of  wrter,  caused  by  the  falling  of  a  stone  into  it, 
that  are  successively  propagated  from  one  to  another ;  the  further 
and  wider  they  go,  the  waves  ore  still  the  less,  slower  and 
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weaker,  till  at  length  they  become  quite  undiscernible.  Or  as  a 
secondary  echo,  that  is,  the  echo  of  an  echo,  falls  as  much  short 
of  the  primary  echo  in  proportion,  as  that  doth  of  the  original 
voice.  Or,  lastly,  if  we  could  suppose  a  shadow  to  cast  a  shadow, 
this  secondary  shadow,  or  projection  of  a  shadow,  would  fall  -as 
much  short  of  the  primary  shadow  as  that  did  of  the  substance 
itself.  So  if  the  knowledge  of  corporeal  things  were  but  a 
secondary  and  derivative  result  from  sense  (though  it  cannot' be 
conceived  that  the  passion  of  sense  should  ray  upon  the  intellect, 
so  as  to  beget  a  secondary  passion  there,  any  more  than  one 
shadow  should  cast  another)  then  knowledge  would  be  much  a 
weaker  perception  of  them  than  sense  itself  is,  and  nothing  but 
as  it  were  the  secondary  reflection  of  an  image,  or  the  remote 
circlings  and  undulations  of  the  fluid  water,  or  the  mere  echo  of 
the  echo  of  an  original  voice.  Or,  lastly,  nothing  but  the  sha- 
dow of  the  shadow  of  a  substance.  Whereas  it  is  a  far  more 
real,  substantial  and  satisfactory,  more  penetrative  and  compre- 
hensive perception  than  sense  is,  reaching  to  the  very  inward 
essence  of  the  things  perceived.  And  therefore  it  must  of  neces- 
sity proceed  from  the  active  power  of  the  mind  itself,  exerting 
its  own  intelligible  ideas  upon  that  which  is  passively  perceived, 
and  so  comprehending  it  by  something  of  its  own  that  is  native 
and  domestic  to  it.  So  that  besides  the  a<<r$///uara,  "  sensations," 
or  Qavraafiara,  "  phantasms,"  the  sensible  ideas  of  corporeal 
things  passively  impressed  upon  us  from  without,  there  must  be 
also  vofipara,  "  conceptions,"  or  intelligible  ideas  of  them 
actively  exerted  from  the  mind  itself,  or  otherwise  they  could 
never  be  understood. 

3.  Wherefore,  that  we  may  the  better  illustrate  this  business, 
let  us  suppose  some  individual  body ;  as  for  example,  a  white  or 
black  triangular  superficies,  or  a  solid  tetrahedrum,  "  four- 
square" included  all  within  a  triangular  superficies,  exposed  first 
to  the  view  of  sense  or  a  living  eye ;  and  then  afterward  con- 
sidered by  the  intellect,  that  we  may  sec  the  difference  betwixt 
the  passive  perception  of  it  by  sense,  and  the  active  compre- 
hension of  it  by  the  understanding.  Now  sense,  that  is  a  living 
eye  or  mirror,  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  converted  toward  this  object, 
will  here  passively  perceive  an  appearance  of  an  individual 
thing,  as  existing  without  it,  white  and  triangular,  without  any 
distinction  concretely  and  confusedly  together;  and  it  will  per- 
ceive no  more  than  this,  though  it  dwell  never  so  long  upon  this 
object ;  for  it  perceives  no  more  than  is  impressed  upon  it ;  and 
here  the  passion  of  sense  ends  and  goes  no  further.  But  the 
mind  or  intellect  residing  in  the  same  soul  that  hath  a  power  of 
sensation  also,  then  beginning  to  make  a  judgment  upon  that 
which  is  thus  passively  perceived,  exerts  its  own  innate  vigour 
and  activity,  and  displays  itself  gradually  after  this  manner. 
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For,  first,  with  its  subtle  divisive  power,  it  will  analyze  and 
resolve  this  concrete  phantasmatical  totum,  "  whole,"  and  take 
notice  of  several  distinct  intellectual  objects  in  it  For  con- 
sidering that  every  white  or  black  thing  is  not  necessarily  trian- 
gular, nor  every  triangular  thing  white  or  black,  it  finds  here  two 
distinct  intellectual  objects ;  the  one  white,  the  other  triangular. 
And  then  again,  because  that  which  is  nothing  can  have  no 
affections,  it  concludes,  that  here  is  something  as  a  common  sub- 
smtum,  "subject,"  to  both  these  affections  or  modifications, 
which  it  calls  a  corporeal  substance ;  which  being  one  and  the 
same  thing,  is  here  both  white  and  triangular.  Wherefore  it 
finds  at  least  three  distinct  objects  of  intellectual  cogitation, 
corporeal  substance,  white,  and  triangular,  all  individual.  But 
then  reflecting  again  upon  these  several  objects,  and  that  it  may 
further  inquire  into  the  natures  and  essences  of  them,  it  now 
bids  adieu  to  sense  and  singularity ;  and  taking  a  higher  flight, 
considers  4hem  all  universally  and  abstractly  from  individuating 
circumstances  and  matter.  That  is,  it  no  more  seeks  the  know- 
ledge and  comprehension  of  these  things  without  itself,  from 
'whence  it  hath  already  passively  perceived  them  by  sense ;  but 
revolving  within  itself  upon  its  own  inward  notions  and  active 
anticipations  (which  must  needs  be  universal)  it  looks  for  some 
domestic  ideas  of  its  own  to  understand  these  general  natures 
by,  that  so  from  thence  with  a  descending  view  it  may  compre- 
hend under  them  those  individuals  that  now  affect  the  sense. 

4.  First  therefore,  for  corporeal  substance  in  general,  which  is 
the  substratum,  "  subject,"  both  of  colour  and  figure,  not  to 
pursue  any  long  and  tedious  processes,  it  quickly  concludes  the 
essence  of  it  to  be  this ;  a  thing  extended  impenetrably,  or 
which  hath  impenetrable  longitude,  latitude  and  profundity. 
And  because  it  is  not  here  considered  merely  as  a  notion  or 
objective  cogitation,  but  as  a  thing  actually  existing  without  the 
mind,  therefore  it  exerts  another  ratio  "  notion,"  of  existence  or 
singularity  also ;  which  added  to  the  former,  makes  it  up  a  thing 
that  hath  impenetrable  extension  existing.  Now  none  of  these 
ideas,  neither  of  essence  nor  existence,  nor  thing,  nor  substance, 
nor  something,  nor  nothing ;  nor  impenetrability,  nor  extension, 
nor  longitude,  latitude  and  profundity,  were  impressed  or  stamped 
upon  the  mind,  either  from  this  individual,  or  any  other  sensible 
object ;  for  they  can  be  neither  seen  nor  perceived  by  any  cor- 
poreal sense ;  but  are  merely  excited  from  the  innate  activity  of 
the  mind  itself,  that  same  power  by  which  the  mind  is  enabled  to 
conceive  of  nihil,  "  nothing,"  as  well  as  aliquid,  "something;" 
and  certain  it  is  that  the  idea  of  nothing  was  never  impressed 
from  any  thing.  And  if  the  essence  of  body,  or  corporeal  sub- 
stance itself,  be  only  comprehended  and  understood  by  the  active 
ideas  of  the  mind  (for  sense  here  perceived  no  such  thing,  but 
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only  was  affected  from  the  exterior  indumenta  thereof,  colour 
and  figure),  then  the  several  modes  of  it,  such  as  whiteness  and 
triangularity,  which  are  but  certain  modes  of  an  extended  sub- 
stance, must  needs  be  understood  in  like  manner,  not  by  passive 
ideas  and  phantasms,  but  the  noematical  or  intelligible  ideas  of 
the  mind. 

5.  Wherefore  in  the  next  place,  as  for  white  colour  or  white- 
ness, here  is  a  plain  and  palpable  difference  betwixt  sense  and 
intellection ;  betwixt  the  Qavraafia,  "  phantasm,"  and  vorifia, 
u  conception,"  betwixt  a  sensible  and  intelligible  idea ;  for  the 
sense  or  phantasm  of  white,  that  we  have  from  the  individual 
object,  is  no  clear  comprehension^oi^€tny  essence\or  intelligible 
ratio,  "  notion ;"  but  only  h  passion  or  affection  in  the  soul, 
caused  by  some  local  motions  communicated  to  the  brain  from 
the  object  without,  that  is,  a  drowsy,  confused  and  imperfect 
perceptive  cogitation ;  but  now  the  awakened  mind  or  intellect 
revolving  its  own  inward  ideas,  and  being  not  able  to  compre- 
hend any  such  mode  or  quality  in  extended  substance,  as  this 
sensible  idea  of  white  is,  formally  considered ;  for  this  very 
reason,  boldly  and  confidently  concludes  that  this  is  no  real 
quality  in  that  body  itself  absolutely  considered,  because  no  such 
thing  is  intelligible  by  it ;  in  which  opinion,  it  is  confirmed  by 
sense  itself,  in  that  the  lower  ends  of  the  rainbow  that  reach  to 
the  earth  do  not  stain  or  dye  any  thing  with  the  several  colours 
of  it ;  and  that  the  same  drops  of  dew  or  rain  to  eyes  at  several 
distances,  have  all  those  several  colours  of  the  rainbow  in  them, 
and  none  at  all.  And  by  other  experiments  it  appears  that  these 
things  are  only  passions  or  affections  in  the  sentient  itself,  caused 
by  some  peculiar  modification  of  the  superficies  of  that  material 
object  in  respect  of  the  figure,  site  and  disposition  of  its  insen- 
sible parts,  whereby  the  light  or  intermediate  globuli,  "  glo- 
bulous  particles,"  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  reflected  upon  the 
eye,  and  that  probably  the  difference  betwixt  a  white  and  a  black 
object  consists  in  this,  that  in  one  the  small  particles  are  polite 
and  solid,  and  therefore  vividly  reflect  the  lighter  globuli,  "  glo- 
bulous  particles ;"  but  in  the  other  being  differently  disposed, 
the  light,  as  a  ball  flung  against  a  heap  of  sand,  is  not  so  smartly 
reflected  from  it,  but  as  it  were  sinks  into  it,  and  its  motion  is 
stifled  and  smothered  in  the  caverns  of  it.  Wherefore  the  intel- 
ligible idea  of  a  white  colour  is  this,  that  it  is  a  certain  passion 
or  sense  in  the  soul,  caused  by  a  peculiar  modification  of  the 
object  without,  in  respect  of  the  disposition  of  its  insensible 
parts,  whereby  the  light  or  globuli,  "  globulous  particles,"  are 
more  smartly  and  vividly  reflected  upon  the  eye;  which  is 
another  kind  of  comprehension  of  it,  than  the  sensible  idea  or 
phantasm  of  white  is,  which  is  no  intelligible  idea,  but  a  cogi- 
tative passion ;  that  is,  another  species  of  cogitation,  or  an  half- 
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awakened  perception.  Neither  are  these  intelligible  kleu  of 
passion  ana  sense  impressed  upon  the  soul  from  the  sensible 
objects  without ;  for  the  eye  sees  neither  passion  nor  sense,  bat 
they  are  actively  exerted  from  the  mind  itself,  and  therefore 
mastered  and  conquered,  and  comprehended  by  it. 

6.  I  now  proceed  to  the  last  intellectual  object  comprehended 
in  this  individual  body,  which  is  triangularity,  or  some  one  par- 
ticular species  of  a  triangle ;  as  for  example,  an  equilateral,  or  t 
rectangular  triangle ;  for  there  can  be  no  individual  triangle  but 
must  be  of  one  determinate  species  or  another. 

Now  because  the  phantasm  of  such  a  triangle  doth  not  only 
bear  a  resemblance  of  the  outward  material  object,  which  the 
phantasms  of  colours  and  the  like  do  not,  but  also  of  the  true 
intelligible  idea  of  a  triangle  itself;  and  because  when  men  think 
never  so  abstractedly  and  mathematically  of  a  triangle,  they  have 
commonly  some  rude  phantasm  or  picture  of  it  before  them  in  their 
imagination,  therefore  many  confidently  persuade  themselves 
that  there  is  no  other  idea  of  a  triangle  or  other  figure,  beside 
the  bare  phantasm  or  sensible  idea  impressed  upon  the  soul  from 
some  individual  object  without;  that  is,  no  active  noematical 
idea  inwardly  exerted  from  the  mind  itself.  Which  indeed  is  all 
one  as  to  say,  that  there  is  no  intellection  or  knowledge  of  a 
triangle  at  all ;  forasmuch  as  neither  sense  nor  fancy,  which  are 
but  superficial,  imperfect,  and  incomplete  perceptive  cogitations, 
reach  to  the  comprehension  of  the  ratio,  "  notion  n  or  essence  of 
any  thing.  Wherefore  now  to  make  the  contrary  appear,  we 
will  again  view  this  material  triangle,  or  tetrahedrum,  or 
''four-square"  before  our  eyes,  making  a  nearer  approach 
to  it,  and  upon  this  second  contemplation  of  it  we  plainly 
observe  much  inequality  in  the  superficies,  unevenness  anil 
inequality  in  the  lines,  and  bluntness  in  the  angles.  From 
whence  it  evidently  appears  that  that  idea  that  we  had  in  our 
minds  of  a  perfect  triangle,  as  a  plain  superficies  terminated  by 
three  straight  lines  joined  together  in  three  angles,  ending  in  so 
many  points,  was  not  impressed  upon  our  soul  from  this  indi- 
vidual object,  it  being  different  from  it,  and  far  more  exact  and 
perfect  than  that  is.  And  therefore  it  must  needs  be  granted 
that  it  was  but  occasionally  or  accidentally  invited  and  drawn 
forth  from  the  mind,  upon  the  sight  of  it,  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  a  man  looks  upon  certain  lines  drawn  with  ink 
uj>on  a  piece  of  paper  something  resembling  the  face  of  a  man, 
his  mind  doth  not  fix  and  stay  itself  in  the  consideration  of  those 
inky  lines;  but  presently  upon  this  occasion  excites  within  itself 
the  idea  of  a  man's  face.  Or  when  a  man  walking  in  a  gallery 
where  there  are  divers  pictures  hung  upon  the  wall,  chances 
amongst  them  to  espy  the  picture  of  a  friend  or  acquaintance  of 
hie,  which,  though  ^rha\»  fox  from  an  exact  resemblance,  yet 
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notwithstanding  makes  him  presently  to  excite  the  idea  of  his 
friend  in  his  imagination.  Neither  of  which  things  could  pos- 
sibly be,  if  there  had  not  been  a  previous  and  pre-existent  idea 
of  a  man's  face,  or  such  a  certain  friend  in  his  mind  before ;  for 
otherwise  a  man  in  this  case  could  think  of  nothing  but  just  that 
that  was  impressed  upon  him  by  sense,  the  figures  of  those  inky 
delineations,  and  those  several  strokes  and  shadows  of  the  pic- 
tures. In  like  manner,  when  we  look  upon  the  rude,  imperfect, 
and  irregular  figures  of  some  corporeal  things,  the  mind  upon 
this  occasion  excites  from  within  itself  the  ideas  of  a  perfect 
triangle,  square,  circle,  pyramid,  cube,  sphere,  and  the  like, 
whose  essences  are  so  indivisible  that  they  are  not  capable  of  the 
least  additions,  detraction,  or  variation  without  the  destruction 
of  them,  because  there  was  some  rude  and  bungling  resemblance 
of  these  regular  figures  in  those  material  objects  that  we  look 
upon,  of  which  probably  the  maker  had  the  ideas  in  his  mind. 
And  the  mind  naturally  delights  more  to  think  of  simple  and 
regular,  than  of  compounded  and  irregular  figures. 

7.  But  if  any  one  should  here  object  and  say,  that  it  doth  not 
follow  from  hence,  that  that  more  perfect  idea  which  now  I  have 
of  a  triangle  in  my  mind,  the  accuracy  whereof  this  present 
visible  idea  before  my  eyes  doth  not  reach  unto,  was  actively 
excited  from  the  mind  itself;  because  it  might  be  some  time 
formerly  impressed,  from  some  other  individual  triangle  which  I 
had  elsewhere  seen ;  just  in  the  same  manner  as  when  I  looked 
upon  a  picture,  that  idea  of  a  man's  face  in  general,  or  of  that 
particular  friend,  that  was  occasionally  excited  thereby,  was  not 
any  innate  idea,  or  an  idea  that  sprung  wholly  from  the  activity 
of  the  mind,  but  was  formerly  impressed  upon  the  soul,  from 
individual  sensible  objects  now  remembered  or  called  to  mind :  I 
Bay,  that  this  cannot  possibly  be  true,  because  there  never  was 
any  material  or  sensible  straight  line,  triangle,  circle,  that  we 
saw  in  all  our  lives,  that  was  mathematically  exact,  but  even 
sense  itself,  at  least  by  the  help  of  microscopes,  might  plainly 
discover  much  unevenness,  ruggedness,  flexuosity,  angulosity, 
irregularity,  and  deformity  in  them,  as  will  appear  to  any  one 
that  shall  make  a  triangle  upon  the  most  accurate  lines  that  the 
wit  or  art  of  man  can  make;  and  therefore  no  material  line 
could  stamp  or  impress  upon  the  soul  in  a  mere  passive  way 
those  exact  ideas  that  we  now  have  of  a  triangle  or  of  a  straight 
line,  which  is  the  shortest  possible  between  two  points,  or  a 
circle  that  is  every  where  equidistant  from  an  individual  centre, 
Ac.  And  if  it  should  be  again  replied,  that  notwithstanding 
there  being  many  such  lines  and  circles  as  common  sense  cannot 
discern  the  least  irregularity  in  them,  howsoever  they  would  be  in 
the  mean  time  really  irregular  to  a  perfect  and  lyncean  sight ; 
yet,  according  to  their  appearance,  might  impress  those  ideas 
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that  we  have  of  a  straight  line  or  circle ;  I  answer,  that  this 
cannot  be  neither,  there  being  a  vast  difference  betwixt  the 
confused  indistinction  of  sense  and  fancy,  by  reason  of  their 
bluntness  and  imperfection,  and  the  express  accuracy,  precise- 
ness,  and  indivisibility  of  those  intelligible  ideas  that  we  nave  of 
a  straight  line,  circle,  triangle,  tetrahedrum,  "  four-square,"  and 
other  geometrical  figures ;  and  therefore  that  imperfect,  confused 
indistinction  of  sense  could  never  impress  any  such  accurate 
ideas  upon  the  mind,  but  only  occasion  the  mind  actively  to 
exert  them  from  within  itself. 

8.  Nay,  though  it  should  be  granted  that  there  were  material 
lines  mathematically  exact,  perfect  triangles,  squares,  pyramids, 
cubes,  spheres,  and  the  like,  such  as  geometry  supposes,  as  no 
doubt  but  the  divine  power  can  make  such  in  fitting  matter; 
yet  sense  could  not  at  all  reach  to  the  discerning  of  the  mathe- 
matical accuracy  of  these  things,  no  more  than  it  doth  to  the 
absolute  equality  of  any  quantities;  as  of  lines,  superficies, 
bodies,  angles,  which  is  found  and  determined  only  by  the 
understanding,  in  that  materia  intelligibilis,  "  intelligible  matter" 
which  geometry  is  conversant  about.  So  that  sense  could  not 
be  able  to  determine  what  triangle  and  what  tetrahedrum, 
"  four-square  "  was  mathematically  exact,  and  what  not.  From 
whence  it  is  demonstrably  evident  that  neither  the  ratio,  "  notion" 
of  perfect  equality,  nor  the  perfect  mathematical  ideas  of  figures, 
triangle,  square,  circle,  pyramid,  cube,  sphere,  &c,  were  im- 
pressed upon  the  soul  from  without  by  sense ;  sense  not  at  all 
reaching  to  the  discernment  of  them. 

9.  But,  lastly,  if  there  were  material  lines,  triangles,  pyramids, 
perfectly  and  mechanically  exact;  yet  that  which  made  them 
such,  and  thereby  to  differ  from  "other  irregular  lines,  imperfect 
triangles  and  cubes,  could  be  nothing  else  but  a  conformity  to  an 
antecedent  intellectual  idea  in  the  mind,  as  the  rule  and  exemplar 
of  them;  for  otherwise  an  irregular  line  and  an  imperfect 
triangle,  pyramid,  cube,  are  as  perfectly  xthat  that  they  are,  as 
the  other  is;  only  they  are  not  agreeable  to  those  anticipated 
and  pre-conceived  ideas  of  regular  lines  and  figures  actively 
exerted  in  the  mind  or  intellect,  which  the  mind  naturally 
formeth  to  itself,  and  delighteth  to  exercise  itself  upon  them,  as 
the  proper  object  of  art  and  science,  which  the  other  irregular 
figures  are  not.  Wherefore  whenever  a  man  looking  upon 
material  objects  judges  of  the  figures  of  them,  and  says  this  is  a 
straight  line,  this  is  a  perfect  triangle,  that  a  perfect  circle,  but 
those  are  neither  perfect  triangles  nor  circles;  it  is  plain  that 
here  are  two  several  ideas  of  these  lines  and  figures;  the  one 
outwardly  impressed  from  those  individual  material  objects  from 
without  upon  the  sense  of  the  beholder;  the  other  actively 
exerted  from  his  inward  mind  or  intellect.     Which  latter  busy 
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anticipation  of  it  is  the  rule,  pattern,  and  exemplar  whereby  he 
judges  of  those  sensible  ideas  or  phantasms.  For  otherwise,  if 
there  were  no  inward  anticipations  or  mental  ideas,  the  spectator 
would  not  judge  at  all,  but  only  suffer ;  and  every  irregular  and 
imperfect  triangle  being  as  perfectly  that  which  it  is,  as  the  most 
perfect  triangle,  the  mind  now  having  no  inward  pattern  of  its 
own  before  it,  to  distinguish  and  put  a  difference,  would  not  say 
one  of  them  was  more  imperfect  than  another ;  but  only  com- 
paring them  with  one  another,  would  say  that  this  individual 
figure  was  not  perfectly  like  to  that ;  upon  which  account  the 
perfect  triangle  would  be  as  imperfectly  the  imperfect  triangle, 
as  the  imperfect  was  the  perfect. 

10.  Wherefore,  as  I  said  before,  this  is  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  a  man  looks  upon  the  picture  of  an  absent 
friend  or  familiar  acquaintance,  and  presently  judges  of  it,  he 
hath  plainly  two  several  ideas  in  his  mind  at  the  same  time ;  one 
outwardly  impressed  from  the  present  picture,  the  other  pre- 
existent  in  his  mind  before ;  by  one  of  which,  as  the  pattern  or 
exemplar,  he  makes  a  judgment  upon  the  other,  and  finds  many 
faults  in  it ;  saving,  that  here  both  the  ideas  were  foreign  and 
adventitious,  the  pre-existent  idea  having  been  some  time  for- 
merly impressed  from  an  outward  material  object,  and  thence 
retained  in  the  memory  or  fancy ;  but  in  the  other  case,  when  a 
man  looking  upon  a  material  triangle,  square,  circle,  cube, 
sphere,  in  which  there  are  some  palpable  irregularities ;  which 
he  judges  of  by  comparing  them  with  some  inward  pre-existent 
ideas  that  he  hath  in  his  mind  of  a  perfect  individual  triangle, 

Suare,  circle,  cube;  and  also  conceives  some  dislike  and  dis- 
easure  at  the  disconformity  of  the  one  to  the  other :  the  pre- 
existent  ideas  here  were  no  foreign  or  adventitious  things,  but 
native  and  domestic  to  him,  nor  at  any  time  formerly  passively 
received  from  any  material  objects  without,  but  actively  exerted 
from  the  mind  itself.  And  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  to  be 
made  but  if  a  perfect  adult  man,  that  was  immediately  framed 
oat  of  the  earth,  having  a  newly  created  soul  infused,  as  the 
protoplast  had,  should  look  upon  two  several  kinds  of  objects  at 
the  same  time,  whereof  one  was  a  perfect  circle  or  sphere, 
equilateral  triangle,  tetrahedrum,  "four-square,"  square,  or 
cube;  the  other  having  some  resemblances  of  the  same,  had 
notwithstanding  apparent  irregularity  in  some  parts  of  them; 
but  that  at  first  sight,  he  would  be  more  pleased  with  the  one 
than  with  the  other ;  which  could  not  be,  unless  he  had  some 
native  or  active  idea  of  his  own  within  himself,  to  compare  them 
both  with,  to  which  one  was  more  conformable  than  the  other. 
For  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  pulchritude  and  deformity 
in  material  objects,  if  there  were  no  active  power  in  the  soul  of 
framing  ideas  of  regular,  proportionate,  and  symmetrical  figures 
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within  itself,  by  which  it  might  put  a  difference  between  out- 
ward objects,  and  make  a  judgment  of  them ;  but  that  it  only 
received  stamps  and  impressions  from  without,  for  then  it  m«t 
needs  be  equally  or  indifferently  affected  with  all  alike,  and  not 
more  pleased  or  displeased  with  one  than  with  another.  No* 
the  judgment  that  men  have  of  pulchritude  and  deformity  ip 
sensible  things,  is  not  merely  artificial,  from  institution  or 
instruction,  or  of  taught  things,  but  such  as  springs  originally 
from  nature  itself. 

11.  But  that  there  is  an  intelligible  idea  of  a  triangle  inwardly 
exerted  from  the  mind  itself,  distinct  from  the  phantasm  or  sen- 
sible idea  that  is  outwardly  impressed  from  the  material  object, 
will  yet  further  appear  from  that  which  follows ;  for  the  mind 
reflecting  further  upon  that  idea  which  it  hath  of  a  triangle, 
considers  first  the  generical  nature  of  it,  that  it  is  a  plain  figure, 
and  that  a  plain  figure  is  the  termination  of  a  plain  superficial; 
which  superficies  is  nothing  else  but  mere  latitude  without  pro- 
fundity :  for  plain  figures  are  no  otherwise  conceived  by  geome- 
tricians. Now,  it  is  certain  that  this  idea  of  a  superficies,  which 
geometricians  have,  was  never  imprinted  upon  their  minds  by 
sense  from  any  material  objects ;  there  being  no  such  thing  any 
where  existing  without  the  mind,  as  latitude  without  profundity. 
And  therefore  it  must  needs  arise  from  the  activity  of  the  mind 
itself.  And  the  idea  of  a  plain  superficies,  that  is,  such  a  super- 
ficies as  to  all  whose  parts  a  straight  line  may  be  accommodated, 
as  well  as  the  idea  of  a  straight  line,  must  needs  be  actively 
excited  from  the  mind  also.  Again,  it  considers  the  difference 
betwixt  a  triangle  and  other  plain  figures,  that  it  is  included  in 
and  terminated  by  three  straight  lines  joined  together  in  three 
points ;  which  straight  lines  being  the  extremities  of  a  superficies, 
are  mere  longitude  without  either  profundity  or  latitude ;  and 
which  points  being  the  extremities  of  those  lines,  have  neither 
longitude,  latitude,  nor  profundity  in  them.  Which  mathematical 
ideas,  in  like  manner,  of  a  line  without  latitude  and  profundity, 
and  a  point  without  longitude,  latitude,  and  profundity,  were 
never  impressed  upon  Euclid,  or  any  other  geometrician  from 
without,  as  is  evident  without  further  proof.  Moreover,  this  intel- 
ligible idea  of  a  triangle,  as  it  includes  some  numerical  considera- 
tions in  it,  which  sense  hath  no  idea  of,  perceiving  only  one  and 
one  and  one ;  so  therein  sides  and  angles  are  relatively  considered 
also  to  one  another ;  nay,  the  very  notion  of  an  angle,  and  the 
quantity  thereof,  is  a  relative  thing,  as  Proclus  ham  observed, 
and  therefore  not  impressed  by  sense. 

Again,  the  mind  considering  the  idea  of  its  own,  as  it  can 
find  out  the  several  properties  of  a  triangle  by  mere  cogitation, 
without  any  thing  of  sense ;  as  that  the  greater  side  always 
subtends  the  greater  angle,  nay,  and  that  the  three  angles  are 
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always  equal  to  two  right  angles  (as  we  shall  show  afterwards)  so 
it  also,  by  its  own  strength,  is  able  to  find  out  all  the  species  that 
are  possible  in  a  plain  triangle,  in  respect  of  the  differences  both 
of  aides  and  angles.  As  in  respect  of  the  sides,  that  it  is  either 
equilateral  or  isosceles,  "even-legged,"  or  scalenuni,  "having 
unequal  sides;"  of  the  angles,  that  it  is  arcctangulum,  "  straight 
cornered,"  or  amblygonium,  "  blunt  cornered,"  or  yO£vyu>viov9 
"  sharp-cornered"  triangle,  and  that  there  can  be  no  individual 
triangle  but  must  of  necessity  belong  to  one  of  the  three  species 
of  either  sort.  So  that  this  is  not  gathered  from  sense,  but 
exerted  from  the  active  power  of  the  mind. 

12.  The  mind  can  clearly  understand  a  triangle  in  general, 
without  determining  its  thought  to  any  particular  species,  and 
yet  there  can  be  no  distinct  phantasm  of  any  such  thing ;  for 
every  distinct  phantasm  or  sensible  picture  of  a  triangle  must  of 
necessity  be  either  equilateral  or  cquicrural  or  inequilateral, 
■calenum,  "  uneven-legged."  And  so  as  we  can  in  like  manner 
dearly  understand  in  our  minds,  chiliogonum,  "a  thing  with  a 
thousand  corners,"  or  myriogonum,  "one  with  ten  thousand 
corners,"  though  we  cannot  (wssiblv  have  a  distinct  phantasm  of 
either  of  them.  But  for  those  particular  species  of  triangles 
which  we  may  have  distinct  phantasms  of,  this  doth  not  at  all 
hinder  but  that  we  have,  notwithstanding,  intelligible  ideas  of 
the  same  besides,  actively  exerted  from  the  mind  itself.  And  so 
there  is  a  4>avra(7/ia,  "phantasm,"  and  a  voij/ua,  "conception"  at  the 
aame  time  concurring  together,  an  active  and  a  passive  cogita- 
tion. The  voij/ua,  "  conception,  "  or  intelligible  idea  being  as  it 
were  embodied  in  the  phantasm,  which  alone  in  itself  is  but  an 
incomplete  perceptive  cogitation  of  the  soul  half  awakened,  and 
doth  not  comprehend  the  indivisible  and  immutable  ratio  "  notion" 
or  essence  of  any  thing. 

Which  thin"  to  those  that  cannot  better  understand  it  by  what 
we  have  already  declared,  might  be  illustrated  in  this  manner : 
when  an  astronomer,  thinking  of  the  sun,  demonstrates  that  it  is 
a  hundred  and  sixty  times  bigger  than  the  globe  of  the  earth,  he 
hath  all  the  while  a  phantasm  or  imagination  of  the  sun  in  his 
mind,  hut  as  <5<nref>  irtcialov,  "  a  circle  of  a  foot  diameter  ;*'  nay, 
he  cannot  for  his  life  have  a  true  phantasm  of  any  such  magnitude 
which  contains  the  bigness  of  the  earth  so  many  times,  nor  indeed 
fancy  the  earth  a  hundredth  part  so  big  as  it  is.  Now.  ns  the 
astronomer  hath  an  intelligible  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  huh 
very  different  from  the  phantasm  of  the  same,  ho  in  like  manner 
have  we  intelligible  ideas  of  corporeal  things,  when  we  under- 
stand them,  besides  the  phantasms  of  them.  The  phantasm  being 
aa  it  were  involucrum,  "  the  crasser  indument,"  or  corporeal 
vehicle  of  the  voifua,  "  intelligible  idea,  *'  of  the  mind. 

13.  Hitherto,  by  the  instance  of  an  individual  and  material 
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triangle,  we  have  shown  how  the  soul,  in  understanding  cor- 
poreal things,  doth  not  merely  suffer  from  without  from  the  body, 
but  actively  exert  intelligible  ideas  of  its  own,  and  from  within 
itself.     Now,  I  observe  that  it  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  all 
our  objective  cogitations  or  ideas  are  corporeal  effluxes  or  radia- 
tions from  corporeal  things  without,  or  impressed  upon  the  soul 
from  them  in  a  gross  corporeal  manner,  as  a  signature  or  stanro 
is  imprinted  by  a  seal  upon  a  piece  of  wax  or  clay ;  that  (as  I 
have  before  hinted)  this  is  not  true  sometimes  of  the  sensible 
ideas  themselves.      For  all  perception  whatsoever  is  a  vitil 
energy,  and  not  a  mere  dead  passion ;  and  as  the  atomical  phi- 
losophy instructs  us,  there  is  nothing  communicated  in  sensation 
from  the  material  objects  without,  but  only  certain  local  motions, 
that  are  propagated  from  them  by  the  nerves  into  the  brain; 
which  motions  cannot  propagate  themselves  corporeally  upon  the 
soul  also,  because  it  penetrates  and  runs  through  all  the  parts  of 
its  own  body.     But  the  soul,  by  reason  of  that  vital  and  magical 
union  which  is  between  it  and  the  body,  sympathizing  with  the 
several  motions  of  it  in  the  brain,  doth  thereupon  exert  sensible 
ideas  or  phantasms  within  itself,  whereby  it  perceives  or  takes 
notice  of  objects  distant  from  the  brain,  either  within  or  without 
the  body.     Many  of  whicjh  sentiments  and  phantasms  have  no 
similitude  at  all,  either  with  those  local  motions  made  in  the 
brain,  or  with  the  objects  without ;  such  as  are  the  sentiments  of 
pain,  pleasure,  and  titillation,  hunger,   thirst,  heat,   and   cold, 
sweet  and  bitter,  light  and  colours,  &c     Wherefore  the  truth  is, 
that  sense,  if  we  well  consider  it,  is  but  a  kind  of  loquela, 
"speech,"  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  nature  as  it  were  talking  to  us  in 
the  sensible  objects  without,  by  certain  motions  as  signs  from 
thence  communicated  to  the  brain.     For,  as  in  speech,  when 
men  talk  to  one  another,  they  do  but  make  certain  motions  upon 
the  air,  which  cannot  impress  their  thoughts  upon  one  another  in 
a  passive  manner;  but  it  being  first  consented  to  and  agreed 
upon,  that  such  certain  sounds  shall  signify  such  ideas  and  cogi- 
tations, he  that  hears  those  sounds  in  discourse,  doth  not  fix  his 
thoughts  upon  the  sounds  themselves,  but  presently  exerts  from 
within  himself  such  ideas  and  cogitations  as  those  sounds  by 
consent  signify,  though  there  be  no  similitude  at  all  betwixt 
those  sounds  and  thoughts.     Just  in  the  same  manner  nature 
doth  as  it  were  talk  to  us  in  the  outward  objects  of  sense,  and 
import  various  sentiments,   ideas,   phantasms,  and   cogitations, 
not  by  stamping  or  impressing  them  passively  upon  the  soul 
from  without,  but  only  by  certain  local  motions  from  them,  as  it 
were  dumb  signs  made  in  the  brain ;  it  having  been  first  consti- 
tuted and  appointed  by  nature's  law,  that  such  local  motions 
shall  signify  such  sensible  ideas  and  phantasms,  though  there  be 
no  similitude  at  all  betwixt  them ;  for  what  similitude  can  there 
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be  betwixt  any  local  motions  and  the  senses  of  pain  or  hunger, 
and  the  like,  as  there  is  no  similitude  betwixt  many  words  and 
sounds,  and  the  thoughts  which  they  signify.     But  the  soul,  as 
by  a  certain  secret  instinct,  et  tanquam  ex  compacto,  "  and  as  it 
were   by  compact,''   understanding  nature's  language,   as  soon 
as    these   local   motions   are  made  in  the  brain,    doth  not  fix 
its  attention  immediately  upon  those  motions  themselves,  as  we 
do  not  use  to  do  in  discourse  upon  mere  sounds,  but  presently 
exerts  such  sensible  ideas,  phantasms,  and  cogitations  as  nature 
hath  made  them  to  be  signs  of,  whereby  it  perceives  and  takes 
cognizance  of  many   other  things   both  in  its   own  body,  and 
without  it,  at  a  distance  from  it,  in  order  to  the  good  and  con- 
servation of  it     Wherefore  there  are  two  kinds  of  perceptive 
powers  in  the  soul,  one  below  another;  the  first  is  that  which 
belongs  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  soul,  whereby  it  sympathizes 
with  the  body,  which  is  determined  by  the  several  motions  and 
pressures  that  are  made  upon  that  from  corporeal  things  without 
to  several  sensitive  and  fantastical  energies,  whereby  it  hath  a 
slight  and  superficial  perception  of  individual  corporeal  things, 
and  as  it  were  of  the  outsides  of  them,  but  doth  not  reach  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  essence  or  indivisible  and  immutable  ratio, 
*'  notion"  of  any  thing.     The  second  perceptive  power  is  that  of 
the  soul  itself,  or  that  superior,  interior  noetical  part  of  it  which 
is  avaSrjc,  aciv/uradqc,  "free  from  passion  or  sympathy,"  free 
and  disentangled  from  all  that  magical  sympathy  with  the  body. 
Which  acting  alone  by  itself,  exerts  from  within  the  intelligible 
ideas  of    things,   virtually  contained  in  its   own   cognoscitive 
power,  that  are  universal  and  abstract  rationes,  "  notions,"  from 
which  tanquam  desuper  spectans,  "as it  were  looking  downward" 
it  comprehends  individual  things.     Now,  because  these  latter, 
which  are  pure  active   energies  of  the  soul,   are  many  times 
exerted  upon  occasion  of  those  other  passive  or  sympathetical 
perceptions  of  individual  things  anteceding ;  it  is  therefore  con- 
ceived by  many  that  they  are  nothing  else  but  thin  and  evanid 
images  of  those  sensible  ideas,  and  therefore  that  all  intellection 
and  knowledge  ascends  from  sense,  and  intellection  is  nothing 
but  the  improvement  or  result  of  sense.     Yet,  notwithstanding  it 
is  most  certainly  true,  that  they  proceed  from  a  quite  different 

Sower  of  the  soul,  whereby  it  actively  protrudes  its  own  imine- 
iate  objects  from  within  itself,  and  comprehends  individuals 
without  it,  not  passively  or  consequentially,  but  as  it  were  pro- 
leptically,  and  not  with  an  ascending,  but  with  a  descending  per- 
ception ;  whereby  the  mind  first  reflecting  upon  itself,  and  its 
own  ideas,  virtually  contained  in  its  own  omnifonn  cognoscitive 
power,  and  thence  descending  downward,  comprehends  individual 
things  under  them.  So  that  knowledge  doth  not  begin  in  indi- 
viduals, but  end  in  them.    And  therefore  they  are  but  the 
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secondary  objects  of  intellection,  the  soul  taking  its  first  rise 
from  within  itself,  and  so  by  its  own  inward  cognoscitive  power 
comprehending  things  without  it.  Else  how  should  God  have 
knowledge  ?  And  if  we  know  as  God  knows,  then  do  we  know 
or  gain  knowledge  by  universals.  In  which  sense,  (though  not 
in  that  other  of  Protagoras)  the  soul  may  be  truly  said  to  be  the 
measure  of  all  things. 

Now  I  say,  if  the  very  sensible  ideas  and  phantasms  them- 
selves, be  not  mere  stamps  or  impressions  from  individual  things 
without  in  a  corporeal  manner  impressed  upou  the  soul,  but 
active,  though  sympathctical  energies  of  the  soul  itself:  it  is 
much  more  impossible  that  the  universal  and  abstract  intelligible 
ideas  of  the  mind,  or  essences  of  things,  should  be  mere  stamps 
or  signatures  impressed  upon  the  soul,  as  upon  a  dead  thing  in 
a  gross  corporeal  manner. 

14.  Wherefore  here  is  a  double  error  committed  by  vulgar 
philosophers ;  first,  that  they  make  the  sensible  ideas  and  phan- 
tasms to  be  totally  impressed  from  without  in  a  gross  corporeal 
manner  upon  the  soul,  as  it  were  upon  a  dead  thing;   and, 
secondly,   that   then   they   suppose   the   intelligible   ideas,  the 
abstract  and  universal  notions  of  the  mind,  to  be  made  out. of 
these  sensible  ideas  and  phantasms  thus  impressed  from  without 
in  a  corporeal  manner  likewise  by  abstraction  or  separation  of 
the  individuating  circumstances,  as  it  were  by  the  hewing  off 
certain  chips  from  them,  or  by  hammering,  beating  or  anvelling 
of  them  out  into  thin  intelligible  ideas;  as  if  solid  and  massy 
gold  should  be  beaten  out  into  thin  leaf-gold.     To  which  pur- 
pose they  have  ingeniously  contrived  and  set  up  an  intellects 
agens,  "  active  understanding,"  like  a  smith  or  carpenter,  with 
his  shop  or  forge  in  the  brain,  furnished  with  all  necessary  tools 
and  instruments  for  such  a  work.     Where  I  would  only  demand 
of  these  philosophers,  whether  this  their  so  expert  faber,  "  smith,7' 
or   architect,    intellectus   agens,    "  the   active   understanding,71 
when  he  goes  about  his  work,  doth  know  what  he  is  to  do  with 
these  phantasms  beforehand,  what  he  is  to  make  of  them,  and 
unto  what  shape  to  bring  them  ?     If  he  do  not,  he  must  needs 
be  a  bungling  workman ;  but  if  he  do,  he  is  prevented  in  his 
design  and  undertaking,  his  work  being  done  already  to  his 
hand ;  for  he  must  needs  have  the  intelligible  idea  of  that  which 
he  knows  or  understands  already  within  himself;  and  therefore 
now  to  what  purpose  should  he  use  his  tools,  and  go  about  to 
hew  and  hammer  and  anvil  out  these  phantasms  into  thin  and 
subtle  intelligible  ideas,  merely  to  make  that  which  he  hath 
already,  and  which  was  native  and  domestic  to  him  ? 

But  this  opinion  is  founded  in  no  less  a  mistake  of  Aristotle's 
text  concerning  the  intellectus  agens,  "  active  understanding," 
who  never  dreamed  of  any  such  as  these  men  imagine,  if  we 
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may  believe  the  Greek  scholiasts,  that  best  understood  him ; 
than  it  is  of  the  text  of  nature ;  as  if  not  only  those  phantasms, 
but  also  the  intelligible  ideas  themselves,  were  gross  and  cor- 
poreal things  impressed  from  matter ;  whereas  even  the  first  of 
these  are  passive  energies  of  the  soul  itself,  fatally  united  to 
some  local  motions  in  the  body,  and  concurrently  produced  with 
them,  by  reason  of  that  magical  union  betwixt  the  soul  and 
body ;  but  the  other  arc  the  pure  active  energies  of  the  mind 
itself,  as  free  from  corporeal  sympathy.  Neither  can  these 
latter  be  made  out  of  the  former  by  any  abstraction  or  sepa- 
ration, no  nor  by  any  depinxation  or  chymical  distillation  or 
sublimation  neither ;  for  it  is  a  thing  utterly  impossible  that 
vigour,  activity  and  awakened  energy,  as  intellections  arc,  should 
be  raised  out  of  dull,  sluggish  and  drowsy  passion  or  sympathy. 
And  this  opinion  is  but  like  that  other  of  the  same  philosopher's, 
concerning  the  eduction  or  raising  of  substantial  and  immaterial 
forms  out  of  the  passive  matter,  both  of  them  proceeding  from 
one  and  the  same  sottishncss  of  mind  that  induces  them  to  think 
that  dull,  stupid  and  senseless  matter,  is  the  first  original  source 
of  all  activity  and  perfection,  all  form  and  pulchritude,  all  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  in  the  world. 

And  things  being  rightly  considered,  this  opinion  doth  in 
truth  and  reality,  attribute  as  much  activity  to  the  soul,  that 
saith  it  hath  a  power  of  raising  or  educing  of  intelligible  ideas 
or  universal  and  abstract  rationes,  "  notions,"  out  of  phantasms, 
as  that  other  that  affirms  it  hath  a  power  of  exerting  them  from 
itself;  as  it  would  attribute  as  much  activity  to  the  sun  to  say 
that  he  had  a  power  of  raising  or  educing  light  or  the  day  out 
of  night  and  darkness,  as  to  say  that  he  had  a  power  of  exerting 
it  out  of  his  own  body. 

15.  Wherefore  others  of  this  kind  of  philosophers,  that  will 
not  acknowledge  any  iuimaterial  substance,  that  hath  any  active 
power  of  its  own  m  it,  or  any  thing  in  the  soul  besides  im- 
pression from  corporeal  objects  without,  have  found  out  another 
device,  and  that  is  this,  plainly  to  deny  that  there  are  any  uni- 
versal notions,  ideas  or  rationes,  "  reasons,"  in  the  mind  at  all ; 
but  that  those  things  which  arc  called  universal,  are  nothing  else 
but  names  applied  to  several  individuals.  Which  opinion,  as  it 
was  formerly  neld  by  those  that  were  therefore  called  nominalcs, 
"  nominalists ;"  so  it  hath  been  lately  revived  and  taken  up  by 
some  of  these  strenuous  impugncrs  of  immaterial  and  incor- 
poreal substances.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  (saith  a  late 
author)  universal,  but  names ;  for  the  things  named  arc  every 
one  of  them  individual  and  singular.  Now  indeed  this  is  true, 
and  nobody  denies  it,  of  things  existing  without  the  mind ;  but 
this  author's  meaning  herein  is  to  deny  all  universal  concentus, 
"  conceptions,"'  and  rationes,   "  reasonings,"  of  the  mind,  as 
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appears  by  his  larger  explication  of  the  same  opinion  ekewhere. 
Est  nomen  hoc  universale  non  rei  alicujus  existentis  in  renun 
naturii,  neque  ideas  sive  phantasmatis  alicujus  in  animo  formati, 
sed  alicujus  semper  vocis  sive  nominis  nomen,  ita  ut  cum  dicator 
animal,  vcl  saxum,  vel  spectrum,  vel  aliud  quicquam  esse  uni- 
versale, intelligendum  sit  tantum  voces  eas  animal,  saxum,  esse 
noinina  universalia,  id  est  nomina  pluribus  rebus  communis,  et 
respondentes  ipsis  in  animo  conceptus  sunt  singularium  anima- 
lium  vel  aliarum  remm  imagines  et  phantasmata.     Ideoque  non 
est  opus  ad  vim  universalis  intelligendam  ali&  facilitate  quim 
imaginative,  qua  rccordamur  voces  ejusmodi  modo  unam  rem, 
modo  aliam  in  animo  excitasse,*  "  This  universal  is  the  name, 
not  of  any  thing  existing  in  the  nature  of  things,  nor  of  any 
idea  or  phantasm  formed  in  the  mind,  but  always  the  name  of 
some  word  or  name ;  so  that  when  an  animal  or  a  stone,  or  a 
spectre,  or  any  thing  else  is  said  to  be  universal,  it  is  to  be 
understood  only  that  those  words  animal,  stone,  are  universal 
names,  that  is,  names  common  to  more  things ;  and  the  con- 
ceptions answering  to  them  in  the  mind,  are  the  images  and 
phantasms  of  singular  animals  or  other  things.     And  therefore 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  an  universal,  there  is  no  need  of 
any  other  faculty  than  that  of  the  imagination,  whereby  we  are 
minded  that  words  of  that  sort  have  sometimes  excited  one  thing 
sometimes  another  in  our  mind."     That  is,  there  are  no  other 
ideas  in  the  mind  but  only  phantasms  of  individual  corporeal 
things;  only  there  are  universal  names,  which  are  applied  in 
common  to  more  individuals  than  one ;  but  there  is  no  other 
object  of  the  mind  or  cogitation  but  only  singular  and  individual 
things  existing  without  the  soul.     Wherefore  this  author  con- 
sentaneously hereunto  defines  understanding  to  be  nothing  else 
but  conception  caused  by  speech ;  and  therefore  if  speech  be 
peculiar  to  man,  then  is  understanding  peculiar  to  him  also. 
This  mysterious  notion  is  insisted  upon  and  explained  likewise 
by  the  third  objector  against  Cartesius's  metaphysics,  after  this 
manner :  Quid  jam  dicimus,  si  forte  ratiocinatio  nihil  aliud  sit, 
quam  copulatio  et  concatenate  nominum  sive  appellationum  per 
verbum  hoc,  Est.    Unde  colligimus  ratione  nihil  omnino  de  nature 
rerum,  sed  de  eorum  appellationibus,  nimirum  utrum  copulemus 
rerum  nomina  secundum  pacta,  vel  non.     Si  hoc  sit,  sicut  esse 
potest,  ratiocinatio  dependebit  a  nominibus,  nomina  ab  imagi- 
nation^, et  imaginatio  ab  organorum  corporeorum  motu,  et  sic 
mens  nihil  aliud  erit,  pneterquam  motus  in  partibus  quibusdani 
corporis  organici.  "  Now  what  do  we  say,  if  perhaps  reasoning 
be  nothing  else  but  the  coupling  and  chaining  together  of  names 
or  appellations,   by   these  words,  it  is.      Whence  we  gather 

•  Elect.  Phllof  • 
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nothing  at  all  by  reason  concerning  the  nature  of  things,  but 
concerning  their  appellations;  to  wit,  whether  we  join  the 
names  of  things  according  to  agreements  or  not.  If  this  be  so> 
as  it  may  be,  reasoning  will  depend  upon  names,  names  upon  the 
imagination,  and  the  imagination  upon  the  motion  of  the  bodily 
organs;  and  so  the  mind  will  be  nothing  else  but  a  motion  in 
some  parts  of  the  body."  According  to  which  philosophy,  reason 
and  science  do  not  superadd  any  tiring  to  sense,  or  reach  any 
further  in  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things,  but  only  in 
making  use  of  common  names  to  express  several  individuals  by 
at  once. 

16.  Wherefore,  although  there  be  already  enough  said  to 
prove,  that  in  the  understanding  of  individual  corporeal  things, 
beside  sense  and  the  sensible  phantasms  from  them,  there  are 
also  intelligible  ideas  and  universal  rationes,  "  notions,"  exerted 
from  the  mind  itself,  by  which  alone  they  are  comprehended ; 
yet  still  to  make  this  business  clearer,  and  also  to  demonstrate, 
that  the  knowledge  of  universal  axiomatical  truth,  and  scienti- 
fical  theorems  is  a  thing  which  doth  not  passively  result  from 
sense,  but  from  the  actual  strength  and  vigour  of  the  intellect 
itself  comprehending  its  own  intelligible  ideas,  we  will  here 
propose  that  one  geometrical  theorem  concerning  a  triangle; 
that  it  hath  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  and  con- 
sider what  the  subject  of  it  is,  imarrifioviKw^  "  scientifically," 
comprehended. 

First  therefore,  if  there  be  no  other  object  of  the  mind  in 
knowledge  but  sensible  individuals  existing  without  us,  then  the 
subject  of  this  theorem,  when  Euclid  wrought  it,  was  only  some 
individual  bodies  by  him  compared  together.  Nay,  Euclid  him- 
self did  not  carry  this  knowledge  about  with  him  in  his  mind, 
neither  was  he  master  of  it  any  longer  than  he  held  those  in- 
dividual bodies  in  his  hands,  or  looked  upon  them  with  his  eyes; 
and  if  so,  it  could  not  signify  any  thing  at  all,  to  any  other 
person  which  either  then  or  now  had  not  the  same  individual 
bodies  to  compare,  that  Euclid  had.  Whereas  it  is  plain  that 
the  subject  of  this  theorem,  whatsoever  it  be,  is  such  a  thing  as 
every  geometrician,  though  in  never  such  distant  places  and 
times,  hath  the  very  same  always  ready  at  his  hand,  without  the 
least  imaginable  difference.  Aiid  they  all  pronounce  concerning 
the  same  thing.  Which  could  not  possibly  otherwise  be,  unless 
it  were  some  universal  ratio,  cc  notion,"  and  intelligible  idea  of 
the  mind. 
•  17.  Again,  secondly,  no  individual  or  material  thing  is  the 
subject  of  this  theorem,  as  sense  takes  cognizance  of  .it,  that  is, 
the  matter,  and  colour,  and  figure,  and  magnitude,  all  concretely 
together.  .For  the  same  individual  matter  may  presently  be 
made  quadrangular  or  circular,  but  only  precisely  m  respect  of 
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the  figure ;  and  of  that  also  no  otherwise  than  as  it  is  conform- 
able to  the  indivisible  and  immutable  ratio,  "notion  n  or  idea  of  i 
triangle,  comprehended  in  the  mind  as  the  exemplar  of  it*     Now 
as  we  have  showed  already,  there  is  no  material  triangle  any 
where  to  be  found  that  is  mathematically  exact  and  accurate, 
neither  is  the  individual  form  of  a  material  triangle  immutable 
And  if  there  were  any  mathematically  exact,  onr  sense  Could  be 
no  Kpirfipwv,  "  criterion  "  or  "  rule  to  judge,"  of  it,  nor  discern 
when  any  thing  were  indivisibly  such,  nor  judge  of  the  absolute 
and  mathematical  equality  of  the  three  material  angles  of  it, 
with  two  other  angular  superficies.     Wherefore  the  subjects  of 
this  geometrical  theorem  are  no  sensible  individual  bodies,  but 
the  rationes,  "  notions,"  and  idese,  "  ideas,"  of  the  mind  itself,  in 
which  alone  mathematical  accuracy  is  to  be  found,  and  the  exact 
equality  of  one  thing,  to  another  certainly  and  infallibly  known. 
18.  Nay,  if  we  should  suppose  that  there  were  some  indi- 
vidual material  triangles  and  angles,  absolutely  and  mathemati- 
cally  exact;   and   that  our   sense  did  infallibly  perceive  the- 
indivisible  points  of  them ;  or  that  we  had  an  infallible  pair  of 
compasses,  whose  cuspides,  "tops,"  were  mathematical  points, 
whereby  we  could  measure  the  several  angles  of  the  triangle  and 
right  angle  in  a  perfect  circle,  accurately  divided  into  infinite 
parts ;  or  else  cutting  off  those  several  angles  of  the  triangle, 
and  laying  them  together  upon  an  absolute  plane,  we  should 
thus  mechanically  find  them  equal  to  the  two  material  right 
angles ;  this  would  not  amount  to  the  knowledge  of  this  truth, 
that  a  triangle,  as  such,  hath  of  necessity  three  angles  equal  to 
two  right  angles;  we  thus  considering  them  only  as  material 
individuals,  and  things  existing  without  the  mind  by  corporeal 
sense.     For  though  we  had  now  found  that  these  individual 
material  triangles  were  equal  to  those  two  individual  material 
right  angles ;  yet  looking  no  further  than  sense  determined  to 
individuals,  we  could  not  tell  certainly  that  it  was  so  with  all 
individual  triangles,  much  less  understand  any  necessity  of  its 
being  so,  or  attain  to  any  thing  of  the  SedYi,  "reason,"  of  it,  in 
which  alone  true  science  consisteth.     And  this  Aristotle  hath 
observed  very  pertinently  to  our  purpose,  Post  Anal.  lib.  1.  cap- 
31,  OitSi  Si    alvSi'iveug  Itniv  eirftrratr&m,   aXX'  alaSavurSai  7* 
avajKaiov*  rb  Si  rt  *a\  irov  koX  vvv'  to  Si  ka$6\ov  Kai  lire  trioiv 
aStivarov  at<r&avE<r$at°  ov  yap  t6Se9  oiSe  vvv9  ov  yap  %v  icaWAow. 
To  yap  a&  Kai  iravraypv  jca&dAov  tyapiv  elvai.     'Eirtl  ovv  at  fib 
airoctilitiQ  ica$oXou,  ravra  Si  owe  1<jt\v  alaOavzcrSai,  0ave/oov  Srt 
ovSi  inttTraaSai  Si    aiabriaewg  lanv.     'AXXa  SqXov  on  koI  ci  i* 
aifrSdvtaSai  6Vi  to  rpiywvov  Svaiv  bpSalq  itraq  t\ei  rac  ywvfafc 
(£y)rov/u€V  av  a7ro§et£cv,  ical  6v\  (cue  4><m*(  rivtg)  ipncrrajtiedtt.    Ai*- 
SaveaOai  piv  yap   avaytcrj   icav    fTcacrrov,  fi   Si   iTrterrijjUi}  nd  ro» 
Ka$6\ov  yvuplktiv  iart,  "  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  understand 
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by  sense,  but  to  perceive ;  but  this  regards  'a  particular  thing 
and  manner,  and  the  present  time.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
perceive  by  sense  what  relates  to  every  thing,  and  in  all 
respects :  for  this  and  now  relate  not  to  an  universal ;  for  of  an 
universal  we  say,  that  it  is  always  and  every  where.  Since  then 
demonstrations  are  of  an  universal,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  no 
knowledge  of  the  universal  theorems  of  geometry  by  sense. 
For  it  is  manifest,  that  if  we  could  perceive  by  sense  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  were  equal  to  two  right  angles,  yet 
should  we  not  rest  satisfied  in  this,  as  having  therefore  a  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  it  (as  some  say),  but  would  seek  further 
after  a  demonstration  hereof:  sense  reaching  only  to  singulars, 
but  knowledge  to  universals."  The  mind  would  not  be  satisfied 
herewith,  but  would  still  further  require  a  demonstration  of  it ; 
which  demonstrations  are  not  of  individuals  perceived  by  sense, 
but  only  of  the  universal  rationes,  "  notions,"  comprehended  in 
the  mind ;  knowledge,  as  I  said  before,  being  a  descending  com- 
prehension of  a  thing  from  the  universal  ideas  of  the  mind, 
and  not  an  ascending  perception  of  them  from  individuals  by 
sense. 

19.  Wherefore  the  apodictical  knowledge  of  this  truth  is  no 
otherwise  to  be  attained  than  by  the  mind's  ascending  above 
sense,  and  elevating  itself  from  individuals  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  universal  rationes,  "  notions,"  and  ideas  of  things  within 
itself,  making  the  object  of  its  inquiry  and  contemplation,  not 
this  nor  that  material  individual  triangle  without  itself,  but  the 
indivisible  and  immutable  notion  of  a  triangle.  And  thus  it 
finds  several  ways  that  a  triangle,  as  such,  must  of  necessity 
have  its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

For,  first,  if  one  will  consider  any  triangle,  as  made  out  of  a 
parallelogram  (though  this  be  the  more  compounded  figure) 
divided  by  a  diagonal  line  into  two  equal  triangles,  it  is  plain  in 
every  parallelogram  there  are  four  angles  equal  to  four  right 
angles,  because  when  a  straight  line  cuts  two  parallel  lines,  the 
two  interior  angles  must  of  necessity  be  equivalent  to  two  right 
angles,  one  of  them  being  the  complement  of  the  other  to  a 
semicircle.  But  when  the  parallelogram 
is  divided  into  two  equal  triangles  by  a 
diagonal  line,  the  quantity  of  the  three 
\  angles  in  each  must  of  necessity  be  half 
\  the  quantity  of  the  four  angles  in  the 
J  parallelogram. 
Or,  if  a  man  will  consider  the  genesis,  "  formation,"  of  a  plain 
triangle  in  this  manner ;  first,  by  a  straight  line  cutting  two 
parallel  lines,  and  then  one  of  these  parallels  moving  upon  its 
centre  in  the  straight  line  out  of  its  parallelism,  and  inclining 
towards  the  other  line,  if  it  move  never  so  little  out  of  its 
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parallelism  towards  the  other  parallel,  the  con- 
tin  uation  of  it  must  needs  cut  the  other  line, 
and  make  a  triangle.  And  so  much  as  the 
interior  angle,  which  with  the  other  opposite, 
made  up  two  right  angles,  so  much  is  the  third 
angle ;  and  therefore  all  three  make  up  two 
right  angles. 

20.  Now  here  is  a  gross  error  of  the  vulgar 
to  imagine,  because  geometricians  demonstrating 
such  theorems,  commonly  make   use   of  such 
sensible  schemes  or  diagrams,  that  therefore  the 
knowledge  of  this  truth  doth  result  from  sense, 
or  that  the  geometricians  themselves  have  no 
other  ideas  in  their  minds  of  straight  lineaf^ 
parallels,  right,  acute,  and  obtuse  angles,  trian- 
gles, equality  of  angles,  than  what  are  impressed  upon  their 
fancy  from  these  schemes.     Whereas  these  are  only  made  use 
of  to  entertain  the  fancy  in  the  mean  time,  whilst  the  mind 
being  intent  upon  the   demonstration,   actively   exerts    other 
intelligible  ideas  of  these  things  from  within  itself,  and  from 
thence  comprehends  the  apodictical  necessity  of  the  theorem. 
Neither  is  the  true  and  proper  knowledge  of  one  theorem  or 
universal  and  necessary  truth,  either  in  geometry  or  metaphy- 
sics, passively  impressed  upon  the  soul  from  individuals  existing 
without,  or  the  result  of  mere  sense,  but  it  proceeds  from  the 
active  strength  and  vigour  of  the   mind,  comprehending  the 
intelligible  ideas  and  universal  rationes,  "notions,"  of  things 
within  itself. 

21.  Wherefore  we  conclude,  that  the  immediate  objects  of 
geometrical  science,  properly  so  called,  are  not  individual  bodies 
or  superficies,  but  the  intelligible  and  universal  ideas  of  a  tri- 
angle, square,  circle,  pyramid,  cube,  sphere,  actively  exerted 
from  the  mind,  and  comprehended  in  it  For  the  mind  doth  not 
seek  its  objects  of  knowledge  abroad  without  itself,  but  must 
needs  actively  comprehend  them  within  itself:  which  also,  as  we 
shall  show  in  the  following  chapter,  are  immutable  things,  and 
always  the  same. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

1.  No  individual  material  thing  is  always  necessarily  the 
same  with  itself,  but  mutable  and  changeable.  And  our  sensible 
perceptions  of  them  are  nothing  but  passions  or  affections  in  the 
soul  from  some  local  motions  in  our  body  caused  by  them;  which 
passions  also  are  a  kind  of  motions  in  the  soul,  whereby  we  do 
uot  comprehend  the  immutable  ratio  or  essence  of  any  thing* 
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But  intellection  and  knowledge  are  the  active  comprehension  of 
something  that  is  mixed  and  immutable,  and  hath  always  a 
necessary  identity  with  itself.  For  that  which  is  not  one  steady 
and  immutable  thing,  cannot  as  such,  be  an  object  of  intellection 
or  knowledge,  neither  can  the  mind  fix  itself  upon  it;  for  it 
must  needs  mock  and  delude  the  understanding,  perpetually 
gliding  and  rolling  away  from  it,  when  it  endeavours  to  grasp  or 
comprehend  it.  Neither  can  it  be  the  basis  or  subject  of  any 
scientifical  theorem  or  proposition ;  for  how  can  any  thing  be 
certainly,  constantly,  and  immutably  affirmed  of  that  which  is 
no  one  certain  thing,  nor  always  immutably  the  same  with  itself. 
Whence  it  plainly  follows,  that  the  immediate  objects  of  intel- 
lection and  knowledge,  cannot  be  these  individual  material 
things  as  such,  which  our  senses  are  passively  affected  from,  but 
must  of  necessity  be  something  else. 

2.  For  which  cause  those  flowing  philosophers  before  men- 
tioned, Heraclitus,  Cratylus,  and  Protagoras,  that  maintained 
that  there  were  no  other  beings  that  could  be  the  objects  of 
cogitation  besides  these  individual  material  things,  whicli  they 
supposed  always  to  flow,  and  never  to  stand  still ;  did  consenta- 
neously to  this  hypothesis  of  theirs  assert ;  that  there  was  no 
knowledge  but  sense,  and  no  certain  or  immutable  comprehen- 
sion of  any  thing.  For  that  this  assertion  of  theirs  was  grounded 
merely  upon  this  hypothesis,  that  there  was  no  other  being  or 
object  of  the  mind,  besides  individual  material  things,  as  such ; 
which  they  signified  after  this  manner,  by  saying  that  all  things 
flowed,  for  these  material  things  do  so;  Aristotle  plainly  in- 
structs us  in  his  Metaphysics :  Ainov  rrjc  So£*»c  tovtoiq  on  wspl 
tu>v  ovtwv  fxlv  rrjv  aXqdctav  ccncoVot/y*  to.  8'  ovra  \nrl\afiov 
el  vac  ra  atcrStyrd  fx6vov'  iv  Si  tovtoic  TroXXfj  17  tov  aop(<rrov  0ucr*c 
Ivvirapyju.  .  .  .  "Ere  %l  iraaav  bpwvreg  tcivtijv  Kivovfiivr^v  rrjv 
$$<rivf  Kara  §£  tov  /ucra£aXXovroc  oiolv  aXqdcuo/tctvov,  ireofyc  to 
wavroQ  iravrii  fMTafiaWov,  ovk  lvSi\i(fdai  aXrjStvav.  'Ek  yap 
rairtig  rijc  v7roX/ji//€a»c  i&ivStiatv  v  aicporart)  So£a  twv  tipqfiivwv 
4  twv  <pa<TKOVTU)v  'HpaieXarf^ttv,  xai  oiav  KparvXog  ffyev,  oc  to 
rcXcwratov  ovSlv  (Jicto  &Tv  Xfy««v,  aXXa  tov  SqktvXov  Ik(vu  juovov, 
xai  'HpaicXcfr^  iirerlfia  elwovrt  o7c  rcjf  airy  irorap.^  ovk  €/u€ijva<. 
avroc  yap  c£«to  ovS'  aira%9m  "  The  ground  of  this  opinion,  which 
denied  all  certain  and  immutable  knowledge,  was  from  hence ; 
because  truth  and  knowledge  refer  to  beings  or  entities,  and 
they  supposed  that  there  were  no  other  beings  besides  these 
individual  sensibles  only.  In  which  there  is  very  much  of 
undeterminateness  .  .  .  And  which  they  perceived  to  be  liable 
to  perpetual  motion  or  mutation.  Now  concerning  that  which 
always  changes,  nothing  can  be  affirmed  as  constantly  and  im- 
mutably true.  And  from  this  supposition  sprung  the  highest 
•  Arist  Metaph.  lib,  4.  cap.  5. 
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sect  of  those  which  are  called  Heraclitkal  philftopben,  ni 
those  that  follow  Cratylus,  who  at  laat  came  to  thi%  that  he 
only  moved  his  finger,  but  thought  that  nothing  at  all  ought  to 
be  affirmed ;  and  reprehended  Heraclitas  for  saying  that  on 
cannot  twice  enter  into  the  same  river,  because  he  thought  tint 
one  could  not  so  much  as  once  do  it  ;w  that  is,  that  no  material 
thing  remained  one  moment  the  same. 

3.  Wherefore  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  intellection, 
science,  and  knowledge,  distinct  from  external  sense,  and  any 
immutable  truths,  then  there  must  of  necessity  be  some  other 
kind  of  beings  or  entities,  besides  these  individual  material 
things,  as  the  immediate  objects  or  subjects  of  them,  such  things 
as  do  not  flow,  but  ael  ravra  ko(  ixravrw^  i\ovra,  u  always 
remain  immutably  the  same,"  or  povifxa  mil  fitav  ait  +6m 
? yo vra,  "  permanent,  and  having  always  the  same  nature,"  as 
Plato  expresseth  these  immediate  objects  of  knowledge;  or  eke, 
in  Aristotle's  language,  aicfvijroc  ouofa,  "an  immutable  essence." 
Who  therefore  confutes  both  these  sects  of  philosophers,  whereof 
one  was  extremely  metaphysical,  that  made  all  things  to  st«nd 
still ;  whom,  I  confess,  1  understand  not ;  the  other  too  grossly 
material,  and  addicted  to  sense,  that  made  nothing  to  stand  still, 
but  all  things  to  flow,  after  this  manner  :*  Qavepbv  on  ou?  of 
vavra  riptfulv  Xiyovreg  a\r)$rj  Xiyovaiv,  oiS'  oJ  iravra  KiviiaSai. 
Et  fitv  yap  f)pt/jiti  iravra,  atl  ravra  aXtjdi)  teat  xptvSri  tar  at*  Qal vr 
rat  8l  touto  /Lura/3dXXov#  6  yap  Xtywv  tt6tb  aitrbg  oiic  %v9  cal 
iraXiv  ovk  tcrrac,  ti  Si  iravra  Kivtirai,  ovSlv  tarai  a  X 17  Sic,  ravra 
apa  ;/*u8fj,  "It  is  manifest,  that  neither  they  speak  truly  who 
affirm  all  things  to  rest,  nor  they  that  affirm  all  things  to  more. 
For  if  all  things  rest,  then  the  same  things  would  always  be  true 
and  false ;  which  is  not  so,  because  he  that  affirms  this,  once  was 
not,  and  again  will  not  be.  But  if  all  things  move,  then  nothing 
can  be  true,  and  therefore  all  things  will  be  false."  And  both 
he  and  Plato  compounded  that  controversy  thus ;  by  acknow- 
ledging two  sorts  of  entities,  the  one  mutable,  or  subject  to  flax 
and  motion,  such  as  are  especially  individual  corporeal  things; 
the  other  immutable,  that  always  rest  or  stand  still,  which  are 
the  proper  ohjectB  of  certain,  constant,  and  immutable  knowledge, 
that  therefore  cannot  be  mere  nothings,  non-entities. 

Which  latter  kind  of  being,  that  is,  the  okIv^toc  oxht  la,  "im- 
mutable essence,"  as  a  distinct  thing  from  individual  sensibles, 
Aristotle  plainly  asserts  against  Heraclitus,  and  those  other 
flowing  philosophers,  in  these  words  :f  "En  Si  a£«a><roj/cv  avrovc 
viroXapfiavuv  ko\  nAArji'  ovalav  uvu  rwv  oi/raiy,  p  ovre  icfvi|<HC 
vwap\uy  ovre  <pOopa,  ovre  yiveaig  rb  irapairav,  "  We  would  have 
these  philosophers  to  know,  that  besides  sensible  things,"  that 
are  always  mutable,  "  there  is  another  kind  of  being  or  entity  of 
*  Metaphya.Ub.  4.c&?.8.  t  Ibid.  lib.  4.  cap.  5, 
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such  things  as  are  neither  subject  to  motion,  corruption,  nor 
generation."  And  elsewhere  he  tells  us,  that  this  atdvnros 
ovafa,  "  immoveable  essence,"  is  the  object  of  theoretical  know- 
ledge, of  the  first  philosophy,  and  of  the  pure  mathematics. 

4.  Now  these  immutable  entities  are  the  universal  rationes, 
or  intelligible  natures  and  essences  of  all  things,  which  some 
compare  to  unities,  but  Aristotle  to  numbers ;  which  formally 
considered,  ore  indivisible :  saith  he,  tlai  ira>c  ap&fiol  at  ova'tat, 
"  the  essences  of  things  are  like  to  numbers ;"  because  if  but  the 
least  thing  be  added  to  any  number,  or  subtracted  from  it,  the 
number  is  destroyed. 

And  these  are  the  objects  of  all  certain  knowledge.  As,  for 
example,  the  objects  of  geometry  are  not  any  individual  material 
triangles,  squares,  circles,  pyramids,  cubes,  spheres,  and  the  like; 
which  because  they  are  always  mutable,  nothing  can  be  immut- 
ably affirmed  of  them ;  but  they  are  those  indivisible  and  un- 
changeable rationes  of  a  triangle,  square,  circle ;  which  are  ever 
the  same  to  all  geometricians,  in  all  ages  and  places,  of  which 
such  immutable  theorems  as  these  are  demonstrated,  as  that  a 
triangle  has  necessarily  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

But  if  any  one  demand  here,  where  this  aic/vtjroc  ovaia,  these 
immutable  entities  do  exist  ?  I  answer,  first,  that  as  they  are 
considered  formally,  they  do  not  properly  exist  in  the  individuals 
without  us,  as  if  they  were  i'rom  them  imprinted  upon  the  un- 
derstanding, which  some  have  taken  to  be  Aristotle's  opinion ; 
because  no  individual  material  thing  is  either  universal  or  im- 
mutable. And  if  these  things  were  only  lodged  in  the  indivi- 
dual sensibles,  then  they  would  be  unavoidably  obnoxious  to  the 
fluctuating  waves  of  the  same  reciprocating  Euripus,  in  which 
all  individual  material  things  are  perpetually  whirled.  But  be- 
cause they  perish  not  together  with  them,  it  is  a  certain  argu- 
ment that  they  exist  independently  upon  them.  Neither,  in  the 
next  place,  do  they  fexist  somewhere  else  apart  from  the  indivi- 
dual sensibles,  and  without  the  mind,  which  is  that  opinion  that 
Aristotle  justly  condemns,  but  either  unjustly  or  unskilfully 
attributes  to  Flato.  For  if  the  mind  looked  abroad  for  its 
objects  wholly  without  itself,  then  all  its  knowledge  would  be 
nothing  but  sense  and  passion.  For  to  know  a  thing  is  nothing 
else  but  to  comprehend  it  by  some  inward  ideas  that  are  domestic 
to  the  mindj  and  actively  exerted  from  it.  Wherefore  these  in- 
telligible ideas  or  essences  of  things,  those  forms  by  which  we 
understand  all  things,  exist  nowhere  but  in  the  mind  itself;  for 
it  was  very  well  determined  long  ago  by  Socrates,  in  Plato's 
Parmenides,  that  these  things  arc  nothing  else  but  noemata: 
Tail'  ciSojv  ?#ca<TTov  tovtwv  vo'q/ia,  kqI  ovcafiov  avrtjj  irpoariKti 
byytvtaSai  aAXorc  fj  iv  ^v\y,  "  These  species  or  ideas  are  all  of 
them  nothing  but  noemata,  or  notions  that  exist  nowhere  but  in 
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the  soul  itself."  Wherefore  to  say  that  there  are  immutable 
natures  and  essences,  and  rationes  of  things,  distinct  from  the 
individuals  that  exist  without  us,  is  all  one  as  if  one  should  say, 
that  there  is  in  the  universe  above  the  orb  of  matter  and  body, 
another  superior  orb  of  intellectual  being,  that  comprehends  its 
own  immediate  objects,  that  is,  the  immutable  rationes  and  ideas 
of  things  within  itself,  by  which  it  understands  and  knows  all 
things  without  itself. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding,  though  these  things  exist  only  in 
the  mind,  they  are  not  therefore  mere  figments  of  the  under- 
standing: for  if  the  subjects  of  all  scientifical  theorems  were  no- 
thing but  figments,  then  all  truth  and  knowledge  that  is  built 
upon  them  would  be  a  mere  fictitious  thing;  and  if  truth  itself 
and  the  intellectual  nature  be  fictitious  things,  then  what  can  be 
real  or  solid  in  the  world  ?  But  it  is  evident,  that  though  the 
mind  thinks  of  these  things  at  pleasure,  yet  they  are  not  arbi- 
trarily framed  by  the  mina,  but  have  certain,  determinate,  and 
immutable  natures  of  their  own,  which  are  independent  upon 
the  mind,  and  which  are  blown  away  into  nothing  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  same  Being  that  arbitrarily  made  them. 

But  we  all  naturally  conceive  that  those  things  have  not  only 
an  eternal,  but  also  a  necessary  existence,  so  that  they  could  not 
ever  but  be,  such,  and  so  many  as  they  are,  and  can  never  possi- 
bly perish  or  cease  to  be,  but  are  absolutely  undestroyable. 

6.  Which  is  a  thing  frequently  acknowledged  in  the  writings 
of  both  those  famous  philosophers,  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The 
former  of  them  calling  those  things  :*  To  firj  yiyvofitva,  aXX  all 
8vra,  "Things  that  were  never  made,  but  always  are,"  and 
/uifre  yiyv6fiiva  /ifprc  arroXAfyiava,  "  things  that  were  never  made, 
nor  can  be  destroyed."  Ta  crylvvijra  koI  avd>\&pa,  "things  in- 
generable  and  imperishable ;"  quae  Plato  negat  ^igni,  sed  semper 
esse  (as  Tully  expresseth  itf)  et  ratione  et  intelligentia  continerl 
And  Philo,  the  Flatonical  Jew,  calls  the  ra  voip-a,  which  are  the 
same  things  we  speak  of,  avayKai6rarat  oixriai,  "  the  most  neces- 
sary essences,"  that  is,  such  things  as  could  not  but  be,  and  can- 
not possibly  not  be.  And  Aristotle  himself  calls  the  rationes  of 
things  in  his  metaphysics,  not  only  yajpurra  and  qk( vtira,  "  things 
separate  from  matter  and  immutable," 


le,"  but  also  aiSta,  or  "  eter- 
nal ;  and  in  his  ethics  likewise,  he  calls  geometrical  truths  it&a, 
eternal  things,  lib.  3.  cap.  5  :  Ilcpi  rwv  aiSlwv  oifSeig  /3ouA/uira/, 
olov  irepi  rov  Siafiirpov  ko\  tijc  irXtupac,  on  aau/i/icrpoi,  "  where 
he  makes  the  geometrical  truth  concerning  the  incommensura- 
bility betwixt  the  diameter  and  the  side  of  a  square,  to  be  an 
eternal  thing."  Elsewhere  he  tells  us,  that,  oh  twv  fOapruv 
dvai  iirurrrifjLriv,  "  science,  properly  so  called,  is  not  of  things  cor- 
ruptible and  contingent,"  but  of  things  necessary,  incorruptible, 
•  In  Ttavteto  et  Pannenide.  t  Oiatore,  eap.  3. 
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and  eternal.  Which  immutable  and  eternal  objects  of  science, 
in  the  place  before  quoted,  he  described  thus :  Oixriavriov  ovtwv 
J  o5t€  Kiviforfc  i*apx*h  °vT*  ^flopa,  ovre  yti'taig  to  irapairavy 
*•  Such  a  kind  of  entity  of  things  as  has  neither  motion,  nor 
generation,  nor  corruption,"  that  is,  such  things  as  were  never 
made,  and  can  never  be  destroyed.  To  which,  he  saith,  the 
mind  is  necessarily  determined.  For  science  or  knowledge  has 
nothing  either  of  fiction  or  of  arbitrariness  in  it,  but  is  K-araXr^ic 
tov  ovroc,  "  the  comprehension  of  that  which  immutably  w." 

5.  Moreover,  these  things  have  a  constant  l>eing,  when  our 
particular  created  minds  do  not  actually  think  of  them,  and 
therefore  they  are  immutable  in  another  sense  likewise,  not  only 
because  they  are  indivisibly  the  same  when  we  think  of  them, 
but  also  because  they  have  a  constant  and  never-failing  entity ; 
and  always  are,  whether  our  particular  minds  think  of  them  or 
not.  For  the  intelligible  natures  and  essences  of  a  triangle, 
square,  circle,  pyramid,  cube,  sphere,  &c,  and  all  the  necessary 
geometrical  verities  belonging  to  these  several  figures,  were  not 
the  creatures  of  Archimedes,  Euclid,  or  Pythagoras,  or  any 
other  inventors  of  geometry ;  nor  did  then  first  begin  to  be ;  but 
all  these  rationes  and  verities  had  a  real  and  actual  entity  before, 
and  would  continue  still,  though  all  the  geometricians  in  the 
world  were  quite  extinct,  and  no  man  knew  them  or  thought  of 
them.  Nay,  though  all  the  material  world  were  quite  swept 
away,  and  also  all  particular  created  minds  annihilated  together 
with  it ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  intelligible  natures  or 
essences  of  all  geometrical  figures,  and  the  necessary  verities 
belonging  to  them,  would  notwithstanding  remain  safe  and 
sound.  Wherefore  these  things  had  a  being  also  before  the  ma- 
terial world  and  all  particular  intellects  were  created.  For  it  is 
not  at  all  conceivable,  that  ever  there  was  a  time  when  there 
was  no  intelligible  nature  of  a  triangle,  nor  any  such  thing 
cogitable  at  all,  and  when  it  was  not  yet  actually  true  that  a 
triangle  has  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles,  but  that 
these  things  were  afterward  arbitrarily  made  and  brought  into 
being  out  of  an  antecedent  nothing  or  non-entity ;  so  that  the 
being  of  them  bore  some  certain  date,  and  had  a  younmiess  in 
them,  and  so  by  the  same  reason  might  wax  old,  and  decay 
again ;  which  notion  he  often  harps  u]>on,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
ff£i|,  or  forms  of  things,  as  when  he  says :  Tou  afatnav  uvai  ouk 
Itrri  ylvtmc,  "  There  is  no  generation  of  the  essence  of  a  sphere/' 
that  is,  it  is  a  thing  that  is  not  made ;  I  mt  always  is.  And  else- 
where he  pronounces  nnivcrsallv  of  the  ti&t :  "Ai»iu  71  iwiwc  k<u 
f0o<Hic  oAcue  tlvat  r«  tiStj,  "  'I'hc  forms  of  material  tilings  are 
without  generation  and  corruption,"  and  :  To  iiSoc  ov&t?  iroiiT, 
ovSi  ytvvarat,  "  That  none  makes  the  form  of  any  thing,  for  it 
is  never  generated."    Divers  have  censured  Aristotle  in  some 
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of  such  passages  too  much  to  confound  physics  and  metaphysics 
together ;  for  indeed  these  things  are  not  true  in  a  physical,  but 
only  in  a  metaphysical  sense.  That  is,  rd  votjrd,  the  immediate 
objects  of  intellection  and  science,  are  eternal,  necessarily  exist- 
ent, and  incorruptible. 

7.  Now  the  plain  meaning  of  all  this  is  nothing  else,  but  that 
there  is  an  eternal  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  the  world,  necessa- 
rily existing,  which  was  never  made,  and  can  never  cease  to  be 
or  be  destroyed ;  or,  which  is  all  one,  that  there  is  an  infinite 
eternal  mind  necessarily  existing,  that  actually  comprehends 
himself,  the  possibility  of  all  things,  and  the  verities  clinging  to 
them.  In  a  word,  that  there  is  a  God,  or  an  omnipotent  and 
omniscient  Being,  necessarily  existing,  who  therefore  cannot 
destroy  his  own  being  or  nature,  that  is,  his  infinite  power  and 
wisdom. 

For  since  the  rationes,  "  intelligible  essences,"  and  verities  of 
things,  as  we  observed  before  out  of  Plato,  are  nothing  but 
noemata,  that  is,  objective  notions  or  knowledges,  which  are 
things  that  cannot  exist  alone,  but  together  with  that  actual 
knowledge  in  which  they  are  comprehended,  they  are  the  modi- 
fications of  some  mind  or  intellect.     It  is  all  one  to  affirm,  that 
there  are  eternal  rationes,  essences  of  things,  and  verities  neces- 
sarily existing,  and  to  say  that  there  is  an  infinite,  omnipotent, 
and  eternal   Mind,   necessarily   existing,  that  always  actually 
comprehendeth  himself,  the  essences  of  all  things,  and  their  veri- 
ties ;  or,  rather,  which  is  the  rationes,  essences,  and  verities  of 
all  things ;  for  the  rationes  and  essences  of  things  are  not  dead 
things,  like  so  many  statues,  images,  or  pictures  hung  up  some- 
where by  themselves  alone  in  a  world :  neither  are  truths  mere 
sentences  and  propositions  written  down  with  ink  upon  a  book, 
but  they  are  living  things,  and  nothing  but  modifications  of  mind 
or  intellect;  and  therefore  the  first  intellect  is  essentially  and 
archetypally  all  rationes  and  verities,  and  all  particular  created 
intellects  are  but  derivative  participations  of  it,  that  arc  printed 
by  it  with  the  same  cctypal  signatures  upon  them. 

And  we  may  undoubtedly  conclude,  that  it  is  a  thing  alto- 
gether as  certain,  that  there  is  an  infinite  and  eternal  Mind  (that 
is,  a  God)  necessarily  existing  in  the  world,  as  that  there  ever 
was  the  ratio  or  intelligible  essence  of  a  triangle,  or  circle,  of 
unity  and  duality ;  and  that  it  was  ever  actually  true,  that  a 
triangle  hath  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles;  or  that 
sequalia  addita  aequalibus  efficiunt  asqualia :  or  the  like. 

8.  Neither  docs  this  hinder  or  contradict  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  that  many  that  doubt  concerning  the  existence  of  a 
God,  yet  notwithstanding  confidently  believe  the  necessary  eter- 
nity of  these  things ;  and  persuade  themselves,  that  though 
there  wore  no  mind  nor  intellect,  and  so  no  God  in  the  world; 
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nay,  though  there  was  no  matter  neither,  and  no  substantial 
entity  at  all,  yet,  notwithstanding,  these  rationes  and  verities  of 
things  would  necessarily  beas  they  are. 

9.  For  there  is  an  absolute  impossibility  in  this  assertion,  that 
these  essences  of  things  and  verities  should  be,  though  there 
were  no  substantial  entity  or  no  mind  existing.  For  these  things 
themselves  must  of  necessity  be  either  substances,  or  modifica- 
tions of  substance :  for  what  is  neither  substance  nor  modifica- 
tion of  a  substance,  is  a  pure  non-entity ;  and,  if  they  be  modifi- 
cations of  substance,  they  cannot  possibly  exist  without  that 
substance  whose  modifications  they  are ;  which  must  either  be 
matter  or  mind ;  but  they  are  not  the  modifications  of  matter  as 
Such,  because  they  are  universal  and  immutable ;  therefore  they 
are  the  modifications  of  some  mind  or  intellect ;  so  that  these 
cannot  be  eternal  without  an  eternal  Mind. 

And  these  men  do  but  deceive  themselves  in  the  hypothetical 
assertion,  that  there  would  have  been  these  rationes  and  universal 
verities,  though  there  had  never  been  a  God  or  intellect ;  neither 
considering  what  the  nature  of  God  is,  whose  existence  they 
would  question  or  doubt  of,  nor  what  those  rationes  and  verities 
are,  wnich  they  would  make  so  necessarily  existent,  by  means 
whereof  they  do  at  once  assert  and  question  the  same  thing. 
For  that  which  begets  so  strong  a  persuasion  in  their  minds, 
that  the  rationes  ot  things  and  universal  verities  are  so  neces- 
sarily eternal,  though  they  do  not  perceive  it,  is  nothing  else 
but  an  inward  invincible  prepossession  of  the  necessary  existence 
of  God,  or  an  infinite  eternal  omnipotent  and  omniscient  mind 
(that  always  actually  comprehends  himself,  and  the  extent  of  his 
own  power,  or  the  ideas  of  all  possible  tilings),  so  deeply  radi- 
cated and  infixed  in  their  minds,  as  that  they  cannot  possibly 
quit  themselves  of  it,  though  they  endeavour  it  never  so  much, 
but  it  will  unawares  adhere  to  them,  even  when  they  force 
themselves  to  suppose  the  non-existence  of  God  as  a  person, 
whose  idea  they  do  not  clearly  comprehend :  that  is,  the  force  of 
nature  is  so  strong  in  them  as  to  make  them  acknowledge  the 
thing  when  they  deny  the  word.  So  that  the  true  meaning  of 
this  phenomenon  is  nothing  else  but  this,  that  God  is  a  being  eo 
necessarily  existent,  that  though  men  will  suppose  the  non- 
existence of  him,  and  deny  the  name,  yet  notwithstanding  they 
cannot  but  confute  themselves,  and  confess  the  thing. 

10.  Nay,  it  is  clearly  and  mathematically  demonstrable  from 
what  we  have  already  proved,  that  there  is  some  eternal  mind; 
for  as  it  is  unquestionably  certain,  that  something  in  the  world 
was  eternal,  merely  from  hence,  because  there  is  being,  which 
could  not  spring  out  of  nothing ;  and  therefore  if  there  were  no 
God,  matter  of  necessity  must  be  eternal.  So  because  there  is 
mind  and  understanding,  and  actual  knowledge  in  the  world, 
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and  these  things  could  not  spring  out  of  matter,  wisdom  and 
knowledge  must  needs  be  eternal  things,  and  there  must  be  of 
necessity  some  eternal  mind. 

For,  ex  hypothesi,  that  once  there  had  been  no  knowledge,  no 
intelligible  rationes  or  essences  of  things,  no  mind  or  intellect  in 
the  world,  it  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  that  ever 
there  should  have  been  any  such  thing,  because  it  could  neither 
spring  out  of  nothing,  nor,  which  is  all  one,  out  of  senseless  and 
unknowing  matter. 

11.  Now  because  every  thing  that  is  imperfect  must  needs 
depend  upon  something  that  is  perfect  in  the  same  kind,  our 
particular  imperfect  understandings,  which  do  not  always  actually 
contain  the  rationes  of  things  and  their  verities  in  them,  which 
are  many  times  ignorant,  doubting,  erring,  and  slowly  proceed 
by  discourse  and  ratiocination  from  one  tiling  to  another,  must 
needs  be  derivative  participations  of  a  perfect,  infinite  and  eternal 
intellect,  in  which  is  the  rationes  of  all  things,  and  all  universal 
verities  are  always  actually  comprehended.  Which  consideration 
is  so  obvious  and  unavoidable,  that  Aristotle  himself  could  not 
miss  of  it ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  since  our  understandings  are  but 
cuvajiu  wavra,  "  potentially  all  things,"  that  is,  have  not  an 
actual  but  potential  omniformity  only,  there  must  of  necessity 
be  in  rerum  natura,  another  intellect  that  is  actually  all  know- 
ledge, and  is  the  same  to  our  understandings,  olov  ri  t£\vii  rrpoq 
rrjv  vXrjv,  "  that  active  art  is  to  passive  matter,"  and  olov  to 
^wc>  "  that  the  light  is  to  our  eyes,"  and  which  does  not  6ri  ftlv 
vohv,  brl  Si  ov  voeiv,  "  sometimes  understand,  and  sometimes 
not  understand,"*  but  is  always  eternal,  Kar  ivlpyuav  liriariift^ 
"  actual  knowledge."  A  sun  that  never  sets,  an  eye  that  never 
winks.  Wherefore  though  all  our  knowledges  be  not  stamped  or 
impressed  upon  our  souls  from  the  matter ;  they  are  all,  as  it 
were,  lafpaylanaTa,  "  ectypal  prints,"  and  ifc/uay/uara,  "  deri- 
vative signatures,"  from  one  archetypal  intellect,  that  is  essen- 
tially the  rationes  of  all  things  and  all  verities. 

12.  And  from  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  all  understandings 
are  not  only  constantly  furnished  with  forms  and  ideas  to  con- 
ceive all  things  by,  and  thereby  enabled  to  understand  all  the 
clear  conceptions  of  one  another,  being  printed  all  over  at  once 
with  the  seeds  of  universal  knowledge,  but  also  have  exactly 
the  same  ideas  of  the  same  things ;  whereas  if  these  things  were 
impressed  upon  our  souls  from  the  matter  without,  all  men 
would  not  be  readily  furnished  with  ideas  to  conceive  all  things 
by  at  every  time,  it  being  merely  casual  &nd  contingent  what 
things  occur  to  men's  several  senses ;  neither  could  their  ideas 
be  exactly  alike  to  one  another,  because  no  individual  objects  are 

*  As  it  were  sometimes  awake  and  sometimes  asleep. 
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so ;  and  therefore  when  one  spoke  of  one  thing,  another  would 
mean  another.  Much  less  could  men  so  promptly  and  expe- 
ditely  exert  them  upon  all  occasions,  if  they  were  dead  forms 
passively  received  only,  and  not  all  virtually  contained  in  some 
one  active  and  vital  principle  that  had  a  potential  omniformity 
in  it 

Wherefore,  as  Themistius  observes,  men  could  not  possibly 
confer  and  discourse  together  in  that  manner  as  they  do,  pre- 
sently perceiving  one  another's  meaning,  and  having  the  very 
same  conceptions  of  things  in  their  minds,  d  ///;  rig  7jv  elg  voJjg 
ov  iravrtg  tKOivuvov/jLtv,  "  if  all  did  not  partake  of  one  and  the 
same  intellect."  Neither  could  one  so  readily  teach,  and  another 
learn,  el  firj  tuvtov  i{v  to  votjjua  tov  SiSckjkovtog  kciI  tov  fiav- 
davovrog,  "  if  there  were  not  the  same  ectypal  stamps  of  things 
in  the  mind  both  of  the  teacher  and  the  learner." 

13.  Moreover,  from  hence  also  it  comes  to  pass  that  truths, 
though  they  be  in  never  so  many  several  and  distant  minds 
apprehending  them,  yet  they  arc  not  broken,  multiplied,  or 
diversified  thereby ;  but  they  are  one  and  the  same  individual 
truths  in  them  all.  So  that  it  is  but  one  truth  and  knowledge 
that  is  in  all  the  understandings  in  the  world.  Just  as  when  a 
thousand  eyes  look  upon  the  sun  at  once,  they  all  see  the  same 
individual  object.  Or  as  when  a  great  crowd  or  throng  of 
people  hear  one  and  the  same  orator  speaking  to  them  all,  it  is 
one  and  the  same  voice  that  is  in  the  several  ears  of  all  those 
several  auditors ;  so  in  like  manner,  when  innumerable  created 
understandings  direct  themselves  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
same  universal  and  immutable  truths,  they  do  all  of  them  but  as 
it  were  listen  to  one  and  the  same  original  voice  of  the  eternal 
wisdom  that  is  never  silent ;  and  the  several  conceptions  of  those 
truths  in  their  minds,  are  but  like  several  echos  of  the  same 
verba  mentis  of  the  divine  intellect  resounding  in  them. 

14.  From  what  we  have  already  declared,  it  is  evident,  that 
wisdom,  knowledge,  and  understanding,  are  eternal  and  self- 
subsistent  things,  superior  to  matter  and  all  sensible  beings,  and 
independent  upon  them.  Which  mystery  is  thus  acknowledged 
both  in  Christianity  and  Platonism,  in  that  wisdom  and  intellect 
are  made  the  eternal  and  first-begotten  offspring  of  the  first 
original  goodness,  the  fountain  of  all  things.  "  The  Lord  pos- 
sessed me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old. 
I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the 
earth  was,"  &c  Prov.  viii.  22,  23. 

And  indeed  that  opinion,  that  knowledge,  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, is  in  its  own  nature  posterior  to  sensible  and  material 
things,  and  doth  result  out  of  them,  or  proceed  only  from  the 
radiation  and  activity  of  the  matter  on  tnat  which  understands, 
is  nothing  else  but  downright  atheism*     For  if  this  were  true, 
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that  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  intellection  were  in  its  own'nature 
posterior  to  sensible  and  corporeal  things,  as  being  nothing  but 
the  stamp  or  impress  of  them,  then  it  must  needs  follow  that 
this  corporeal  world  was  not  made  or  framed  by  any  antecedent 
wisdom  or  knowledge,  but  that  it  sprang  up  of  itself  from  the 
blind,  fortuitous,  and  giddy  motions  of  eternal  atoms;  from 
whence  all  that  knowledge  that  is  in  the  world  did  afterward 
result.     Which  is  all  one  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  God  at  all. 

But  if  any  will  here  pretend,  that  there  is  indeed  a  knowledge 
in  God  antecedent  to  all  corporeal  being,  and  therefore  no 
passion  but  a  thing  independent  upon  matter  and  self-originated; 
but  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  knowledge  of  all  created  under- 
standings is  not  a  thing  immediately  derived  from  thence,  but 
only  taken  up  at  the  rebound  or  second-hand  from  sensible  and 
corporeal  things.     This  is  just  as  if  one  should  say,  that  there  is 
indeed  a  brightness  or  lucidity  in  the  sun,  but  yet  notwith- 
standing the  light  which  is  in  the  air,  is  not  derived  from  that 
light  which  is  in  the  body  of  the  sun,  but  springs  immediately 
out  of  the  power  of  the  dark  air ;  which  being  a  thing  appa- 
rently absurd,  it  may  be  presumed  that  this  assertion  is  nothing 
but  a  verbal  and  pretended  acknowledgment  of  a  God,  that  has 
an  antecedent  and  an  independent  knowledge,  made  by  such  as 
really  deny  the  same ;   for  otherwise,  to  what  purpose  should 
they  so  violently  and  distortedly  pervert  the  natural  order  and 
dependency  of  things  in  the  universe,  and  cut  off  that  cognation 
and  connexion  which  is  betwixt  things   imperfect   and  things 
perfect  of  the  same  kind,  betwixt  created  minds  and  the  increated 
mind,  which  is  the  intellectual  scale  or  ladder  by  which  we 
climb  up  to  God,  if  they  did  really  believe  and  acknowledge  any 
such  thing.     But  he  that  can  believe  that  all  human  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  prudence,  has  no  other  source  and  original  than  the 
radiations  and  impresses  of  the  dark  matter,  and  the  fortuitous 
and  tumultuous  jumblings  thereof;  it  is  justly  to  be  suspected, 
that  he  is  too  near  akin  to  those  ancient  thcologues  that  Aristotle 
speaks  of,  ol    iv    vvKfbg  iravra  yzwiovrtg,    "  that    fetched  the 
original  of  God  and  all  things  out  of  night,"  or  the  dark  chaoa 
of  matter;  that  held  there  is  no  God  at  all,  or  that  blind  and 
senseless  matter  and  chance  are  the  only  original  of  all  things. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1.  We  formerly  showed  that  the  perception  of  external  sense, 
as  such,  is  a  mere  relative  and  fantastical  .thing :  there  being 
nothing  absolutely  true  and  real  in  it,  but  only  this,  that  the 
soul  hath  such  a  passion,  affection,  phantasm,  appearance,  or 
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seeming  in  it  But  sense  being  but  an  idiopathy,  we  cannot  be 
absolutely  certain  by  it,  that  every  other  person  or  animal  has 
the  same  passion  or  affection  or  phantasm  in  it  from  the  same 
corporeal  object  that  we  ourselves  have.  *H  air  Suaxvpiaaio  av 
&C  olov  *<>*  Qalvtrat  Ikcigtov  xpoj/ia  toiovtov  kol  otmovv  £(Lty ; 
Occur,  fid  AC  ovk  tyur/t'  Swk*  rt  8*  aXA^»  avSpdjiry  ap'  ufxoiov 
xai  rrol  <f>a(viTai  &ti  ovv  t\tic  tovto  l(T\vpwc  v  ttoAu  fiaXXov  on 
ovSl  <ro«  airy  ravrbv,  Sta  to  jUijScTrorc  ofxoltog  avrbv  atavry  i\siVf 
"  Are  you  certain  that  every  other  animal  has  the  same  sense  or 
phantasm  of  every  colour  that  you  have  (saith  Socrates,  according 
to  Protagoras'  sense)  nay,  that  every  other  man  has  the  same. 
Or,  lastly,  can  you  be  so  much  as  sure  that  yourself  shall  always 
have  the  same  phantasm  from  the  same  object,  when  you  are  not 
always  the  same  with  yourself?"  and  passions  arc  diversified  by 

the  IcioavyKpaata  of  the  patient .     Wherefore  we  cannot  be 

sure  merely  by  the  passions  of  sense,  what  the  absolute  nature 
of  a  corporeal  object  is  without  us,  our  perception  being  only 
relative  to  ourselves,  and  our  several  organs  and  bodily  crasis. 

Nay,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  there  is  any  object  at  all  before 
us,  when  we  have  a  phantasm?  of  sensation  of  something.  For- 
asmuch as  not  only  in  our  dreams,  but  also  when  we  are  awake, 
we  have  phantasms  and  sensations. in  us  of  things  that  have  no 
reality. 

The  reason  of  all  which  is,  because  by  external  sense  we  do 
but  suffer  from  corporeal  things  existing  without,  and  so  do  not 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  thing  as  it  is  absolutely  in  itself, 
but  only  our  own  passion  from  it.  Neither  is  our  sense  a  passion 
immediately  from  the  thing  itself  that  is  perceived,  for  then  it 
would  not  be  altogether  so  uncertain  as  it  is,  but  only  from 
certain  local  motions  in  that  body  which  the  soul  is  vitally 
united  to,  by  the  mediation  whereof  it  perceives  other  things  at 
a  distance,  which  local  motions  and  passions  may  be  produced 
when  there  are  no  such  objects. 

So  that  if  there  were  no  other  perceptive  power  or  faculty 
distinct  from  external  sense,  all  our  perceptions  would  be  merely 
relative,  seeming,  and  fantastical,  and  not  reach  to  the  absolute 
and  certain  truth  of  any  thing ;  and  every  one  would  but,  as 
Protagoras  expounds  it,  ra  «?ta  fuivov  £o£a£cti',  "  think  his  own 

Erivate  and  relative  thoughts  truths,"  and  all  our  cogitations 
cing  nothing  but  appearances,  would  be  indifferently  alike  true 
phantasms  and  one  as  another. 

2.  But  we  have  since  also  demonstrated  that  there  is  another 
perceptive  power  in  the  soul  superior  to  outward  sense,  and  of 
a  distinct  nature  from  it,  which  is  the  power  of  knowing  or 
understanding,  that  is,  an  active  exertion  from  the  mind  itself. 
And  therefore  has  this  grand  pre-eminence  above  sense,  that  it 
is  no  idiopatby,  not  a  mere  private,  a  relative,  seeming,  and 
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fantastical  thing;  but  the  comprehension  of  that  which  abeo* 
lutely  is  and  is  NOT. 

For  whereas  the  tcl  alaSrrra,  "objects  of  external  sense,"  are 
nothing  but  individual  corporeal  things  existing  without  us, 
from  which  by  sense  we  receive  only  idols,  images,  and  passions; 
by  reason  of  which,  as  Plotinus  observes,  to  yryvoxxicdTisvov  &' 
ai<T$»jtrfc(i;c>  tov  irpayparoQ  uSu)\6v  €<rri,  teat  oJk  civto  to  it  pay  pa  q 
aiaSrioig  \ap£avu'  pivu  yap  kavo  \%t*),  "  that  which  is  known 
by  sense,  is  but  an  image  of  that  individual  body  existing  with- 
out, which  sense  suffers  from;  but  the  object  of  sense  is  a  being 
not  inwardly  comprehended,  but  remaining  without :"  and  Sax 
rovro  iv  reus  alaSi'iazaiv  ouk  to-Tiv  aXi'jdaa  aXXa  So£a,  Sri  7rapa&- 
\ojxivr\  kq\  Siii  tovto  Sdsci  ovaa  aXXo  7rapaSi\iTai9  aWov  ovroe 
licdvov  «£  ov  tovto  o  irapatixtTai  t ya,  "  for  this  cause,  the  truth 
of  the  thing  is  not  in  sense,  but  only  opinion." 

Yet  the  to.  vojjra,  the  proper  and  immediate  objects  of  science, 
rightly  so  called,  and  intellection,  being  the  intelligible  essences 
of  things  and  their  necessary  verities,  that'exist  nowhere  but  in 
the  mind  itself;  the  understanding  by  its  active  power  is  fully 
master  of  them,  aud  comprehends  qvtcl  to.  irpayjiaTa,  kcl\  ovc 
aSwXa  povov,  "  not  idols  or  images  of  them,  but  the  very  things 
themselves,"  within  itself;  6  yovg  ra  voijra  yivd>oKtDV  oiic  Inpa 
ovTa  yivbMJKii,  "  knowledge  is  not  the  perception  of  things 
abroad  without  the  mind,"  but  is  the  mind's  comprehending 
itself.  Otherwise,  as  the  same  philosopher  adds:  Qtwpi'iau  ovra 
ovk  i\wv  aura,  a§a>Xa  $t  avrtov  ...  to  toivvv  aXri^ivbv  owe 
i\ia>v9  aSwXa  Se  tov  aXij&ovc  Trap'  clvtio  XaSciv,  ra  \ptv§i)  ?£«,  icai 
ovBlv  aXrjSa;,  "  the  mind,  in  considering  things,  will  not  appre- 
hend the  things  themselves,  but  only  their  images,"  &c. 

Wherefore  it  is  most  true,  as  Aristotle  often  observeth,  6  vovq 
6  icar'  hvspytiav  tcl  wpaypaTa  vowv,  "  that  the  knowledge  of  any 
scientifical  theorem  is  one  and  the  self-same  thing  with  the  thine 
known;  to  ovto  eon  to  vovv  kcu  to  voovpivov,  "that  which 
knows,  and  that  which  is  known,  arc  really  the  same  thing." 
fH  lmaTr\pr\  i)  Sziopi)TiKij  koX  to  hri(rrr\Tov  to  ovto  aori,  "The 
knowledge  of  any  metaphysical  or  mathematical  truth  is  the 
very  thing,"  to  ai)To  Igtiv  ?j  icar*  ivipyuav  lTriar!)pr\  rcji  Trpaypmh 
"  or  truth  itself  known,"  and  not  any  passion  from  it,  or  image 
and  picture  of  it.  And  though  the  same  philosopher  writes 
elsewhere,  that  ataSqcne  is  to.  aWSijra,  and  vorjaig  to.  voijra, 
sense  is  the  same  with  sensible  things,  and  understanding  the 
same  with  the  things  understood;  yet  the  difference  betwixt 
those  two  is  very  great,  for  the  tcl  ai<x$?jra,  "  sensible  things,11 
really  exist  without,  and  sense  has  only  a  passive  and  phantas- 
matical  representation  of  them ;  but  the  tcl  i/oijto,  "intellectual 
conceptions,"  properly  so  called,  the  primary  objects  of  science 
and  intellection,  that  is,  the  to  xiopiara  aiSia  kq\  aKivnra,  "sepa- 
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rate  eternal  and  immutable  ratrones  of  things,"  exist  nowhere 
but  in  the  mind  itself,  being  its  own  ideas :  for  the  soul  is,  as 
Aristotle  speaks,  tottoc  hSwi/,  "  the  place  of  forms  and  ideas," 
and  they  have  no  other  entity  at  all  but  only  in  being  known  or 
understood.  And  by  and  through  these  inward  ideas  of  the 
mind  itself,  which  are  its  primary  objects,  does  it  know  and 
understand  all  external  individual  things,  which  are  the  secon- 
dary objects  of  knowledge  only. 

3.  Moreover,  that  the  intellection  and  knowing  perception  of 
the  soul  is  not  relative  and  fantastical  as  the  sensitive,  is  evident 
from  hence,  because  it  is  liable  to  falsehood,  which  it  could  not 
be,  if  it  had  not  a  power  of  comprehending  absolute  truth. 

For  external  sense,  for  this  very  reason,  is  not  capable  of 
falsehood,  because  as  such  it  does  not  comprehend  the  absolute 
truth  of  any  thing;  being  only  (pavracrla,  "a  phantasm,"  or 
appearance,  and  all  appearances  as  such  arc  alike  true. 

So  in  like  manner,  if  the  noetical  perceptions  of  the  soul  were 
only  fantastical,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  comprehension  of  tho 
absolute  truth  of  things,  then  every  opinion  would  of  necessity 
be  alike  true,  neither  could  there  be  any  absolute  falsehood  in 
any,  because  iraaa  ^avraaia  1<ttiv  aAtjSijo  "  every  fancy  is  true," 
that  is,  every  fancy  is  a  fancy  or  an  appearance,  and  nothing 
more  is  required  to  it;  for  absolute  truth  belongs  not  to  the 
nature  of  it.  But  it  is  evident  to  all  that  are  not  sunk  and 
degenerated  below  men  into  brutish  sottishness,  that  there  are 
false  opinions :  whence  it  follows  undeniably,  that  the  noetical 
knowing  and  intellective  power  extends  to  the  absolute  truth  of 
things.  So  that  whatever  theoretical  universal  proposition  in 
geometry  or  metaphysics  is  true  to  one  mind,  the  same  is  abso- 
lutely true  in  itself,  and  therefore  true  to  all  minds  whatsoever 
throughout  the  whole  world,  that  clearly  understand  it. 

4.  Wherefore,  though  the  immediate  objects  of  knowledge, 
which  are  the  intelligible  essences  of  things,  and  their  relations 
to  one  another  or  verities,  exist  nowhere  but  in  minds ;  yet  not- 
withstanding they  arc  not  figments  of  the  mind,  because  then 
every  opinion  or  cogitation  would  be  alike  true,  that  is,  a  true 
figment,  having  no  other  truth  but  relative  to  that  particular 
mind  whose  figment  it  is.  But  these  things  have  an  absolute 
and  immutable  nature  in  themselves,  and  their  mutual  respects 
to  one  another  are  alike  immutable.  And  therefore  those 
opinions  and  cogitations  of  the  mind,  which  are  not  conformable 
to  the  immutable  reality  of  those  objective  ideas,  have  an  abso- 
lute falsehood  in  them.  As  for  example,  the  nature  of  a  triangle 
is  an  immutable  thing,  and  this  is  demonstrable  of  it,  as  immu- 
tably and  necessarily  tine,  that  it  hath  three  angles  equal  to  two 
right  ones :  neither  can  any  man's  opinion  or  thinking  make  it 
otherwise :  for  it  is  a*  false  opinion,  unless  it  be  agreeable  to  the 
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immutable  nature  of  a  triangle.  So  likewise  the  plain  regular 
geometrical  solids,  as  such,  have  an  immutable  nature  or  essence: 
and  it  is  demonstrable  of  them,  that  there  are  five  such  bodies, 
and  tbat  there  can  be  no  more :  and  any  opinion  to  the  contrary 
will  be  an  absolute  falsehood.  Wherefore  every  opinion  or 
thinking  is  not  knowledge,  but  only  a  right  opinion  :  and  there- 
fore knowledge  is  not  relative,  7rpoe  rb  ko(vov,  as  sense  is. 
Truth  is  the  most  unbending  and  uncompliable,  the  most  neces- 
sary, firm,  immutable,  and  adamantine  thing  in  the  world. 

4.  Moreover,  because  these  intelligible  essences  of  things,  as 
before  was  observed,  are  like  unities  indivisible ;  so  that  if  the 
least  be  added  to  them,  or  detracted  from  them,  they  are  not  the 
same,  but  something  else ;  whenever  the  same  things  are  rightly 
understood  by  any  minds,  they  must  of  necessity  have  all  the 
same  truths  belonging  to  them  every  where.  Nay,  these  truths 
are  not  at  all  multiplied,  as  we  observed  before,  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  minds  that  apprehend  them  ;  but  are  one  and  the  same 
individual  truths  in  those  several  minds :  forasmuch  as  wisdom, 
truth,  and  knowledge,  arc  but  one  and  the  same  eternal  original 
light  shining  in  all  created  understandings. 

To  conclude  therefore,  whenever  any  theoretical  proposition  is 
rightly  understood  by  any  one  particular  mind  whatsoever,  and 
wheresoever  it  be,  the  truth  of  it  is  no  private  thing,  nor  rela- 
tive to  that  particular  mind  only,  but  it  is  aXiy&tc  xaSoXiicbv,  "a 
catholic  and  universal  truth,"  as  the  Stoics  speak,  throughout  the 
whole  world ;  nay,  it  would  not  fail  to  be  a  truth  throughout 
infinite  worlds,  if  there  were  so  many,  to  all  such  minds  as 
should  rightly  understand  it. 

5.  But  probably  it  may  be  here  demanded,  how  a  man  shall 
know  when  his  conceptions  arc  conformed  to  the  absolute  and 
immutable  natures  or  essences  of  things,  and  their  unchangeable 
relations  to  one  another  ?  Since  the  immediate  objects  of  intel- 
lection exist  in  the  mind  itself,  we  must  not  go  about  to  look  for 
the  criterion  of  truth  without  ourselves,  by  consulting  individual 
sensibles,  as  the  exemplars  of  our  ideas,  and  measuring  our  con- 
ceptions by  them.  And  how  is  it  possible  to  know  by  measuring 
of  sensible  squares,  that  the  diameter  of  everj*.  square  is  incom- 
mensurable with  the  sides  ?  Nay,  as  was  observed  before,  the 
necessary  truth  of  no  geometrical  theorem  can  ever  be  examined, 
proved,  or  determined  by  sensible  things  mechanically.  And 
though  the  eternal  divine  intellect  be  the  archetypal  rule  of 
truth,  we  cannot  consult  that  neither,  to  see  whether  our  con- 
ceptions be  commensurate  with  it.  I  answer  therefore,  that  the 
criterion  of  true  knowledge  is  not  to  be  looked  for  any  where 
abroad  without  our  own  minds,  neither  in  the  height  above,  nor 
in  the  depth  beneath,  but  only  in  our  knowledge  and  conceptions 
themselves.    For  the  entity  of  all  theoretical  truth  is  nothing 
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else  but  clear  intelligibility,  and  whatever  is  clearly  conceived  is 
an  entity  and  a  truth;  but  that  which  is  false,  divine  power 
itself  cannot  make  it  to  be  clearly  and  distinctly  understood, 
because  falsehood  is  a  nonentity,  and  a  clear  conception  is  an 
entity :  and  omnipotence  itself  cannot  make  a  nonentity  to  be  an 
cntitv. 

Wherefore  no  man  ever  was  or  can  be  deceived  in  taking  that 
for  an  ep?stemonical  truth  which  he  clearly  and  distinctly  appre- 
hends, but  only  in  assenting  to  things  not  clearly  apprehended 
by  him,  which  is  the  only  true  original  of  all  error. 

6.  But  there  is  another  opinion  that  seems  to  have  gained  the 
countenance  of  some  very  learned  philosophers,  which  differs  but 
a  little  from  the  Protagorean  doctrine ;  though  for  my  part  I 
conceive  it  not  to  be  an  opinion,  but  only  a  certain  scheme  of 
modesty  and  humility,  which  they  thought  decorous  to  take 
upon  themselves,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  arrogate  too 
much  either  to  themselves,  or  to  their  excellent  performances, 
by  not  so  much  as  pretending  to  demonstrate  any  thing  to  be 
absolutely  true,  but  only  hypothetically,  or  upon  supposition 
that  our  faculties  arc  rightly  made. 

For  if  we  cannot  otherwise  possibly  be  certain  of  the  truth  of 
any  thing,  but  only  ex  hypothesi,  that  our  faculties  are  rightly 
made,  of  which  none  can  have  any  certain  assurance  but  only  he 
that  made  them,  then  all  created  minds  whatsoever  must  of 
necessity  be  condemned  to  an  eternal  scepsis.  Neither  ought 
they  ever  to  assent  to  any- thing  as  certainly  true,  since  all  their 
truth  and  knowledge  as  such,  is  but  relative  to  their  faculties 
arbitrarily  made,  that  may  possibly  be  false,  and  their  clearest 
constant  apprehensions  nothing  but  perpetual  delusions. 

Wherefore  according  to  this  doctrine,  we  having  no  absolute 
certainty  of  the  first  principles  of  all  our  knowledge,  as  that, 
Quod  cogitat,  est.  JEqualia  addita  a?qualibus  efficiunt  a*qualia. 
Omnis  numcrus  est  vel  par  vel  impar.  We  can  neither  be  sure 
of  any  mathematical  or  metaphysical  truth,  nor  of  the  existence 
of  God,  nor  of  ourselves. 

For  whereas  some  would  endeavour  to  prove  the  truth  of  their 
intellectual  faculties  from  hence,  because  there  is  a  God,  whose 
nature  also  is  such,  as  that  he  cannot  deceive :  it  is  plain  that 
this  is  nothing  but  a  circle,  and  makes  no  progress  at  all,  foras- 
much as  all  the  certainty  which  they  have  of  the  existence  of 
God,  and  of  his  nature,  depends  wholly  upon  the  arbitrary  make 
of  their  faculties;  which,  for  aught  they  know,  may  be  false. 
Nay,  according  to  this  doctrine,  no  man  can  certainly  know  that 
there  is  any  absolute  truth  in  the  world  at  all ;  because  it  is 
nothing  but' his  faculties  which  makes  him  think  there  is,  which 
possibly  may  be  false.  Wherefore  upon  this  supposition,  all 
created  knowledge,  as  such,  is  a  mere  fantastical  thing. 
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Now,  this  is  very  strange  to  assert,  that  God  cannot  make  a 
creature  which  shall  be  able  certainly  to  know  either  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  or  of  himself;  or  whether  there  be  any  absolute 
truth  or  no. 

7.  It  is  evident  that  this  opinion  plainly  supposes  that  intel- 
lectual faculties  may  be  so  made,  as  clearly  and  distinctly  to 
understand  that  to  be  true  which  is  absolutely  false  and  impos- 
sible (for  unless  they  did  acknowledge  that  we  do  clearly  under- 
stand some  things,  they  could  not  undertake  so  much  as  hypo- 
thetically  to  demonstrate  any  thing)  as  for  example,  that  the 
whole  is  not  greater  than  one  of  its  parts,  or  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  never  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Now,  we  have  already  demonstrated,  tliat  a  falsehood  can 
never  be  clearly  conceived  or  apprehended  to  be  true,  because  a 
falsehood  is  a  mere  non-entity ;  and  whatsoever  is  clearly  con- 
ceived or  understood,  is  an  entity ;  but  a  non-entity  can  never 
become  an  entity.  Nay,  the  true  knowledge  or  science  which 
exists  nowhere  but  in  the  mind  itself,  has  no  other  entity  at  all 
besides  intelligibility  ;  and  therefore,  whatsoever  is  clearly 
intelligible,  is  absolutely  true.  Hence,  it  comes  to  pass  that 
both  philosophers  and  divines  have  without  scruple  measured  the 
divine  omnipotence  itself,  and  the  possibility  of  things,  by  their 
own  clear  intellections  concerning  them ;  and  so  pronounce  that 
God  himself  cannot  make  contradictions  to  be  true  at  the  same 
time;  whereas  it  were  a  high  and  unpardonable  presumption 
thus  to  venture  to  measure  the  divine  omnipotence,  if  .there 
were  not  an  absolute  certainty  of  the  truth  of  clear  intellections, 
as  being  nothing  else  but  the  immutable  wisdom  of  God  par- 
ticipated and  imparted  to  us.  And  if  it  be  absolutely  impossible 
even  to  omnipotence,  that  contradictories  should  be  true  together, 
then  omnipotence  itself  cannot  make  any  such  faculties  as  shall 
clearly  understand  that  which  is  false  to  be  true,  since  the 
essence  of  falsehood  consists  in  nothing  else  but  non-intelli- 
gibility. 

But  if  they  will  say  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  contradic- 
tions should  be  true,  because  our  faculties,  which  make  us  think 
so,  may  be  false  and  deceive  us  in  every  thing,  the  necessary 
consequence  from  hence  will  be,  that  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  no  certain  knowledge  at  all,  because  if  contradictories 
may  be  true,  then  notliing  can  be  certainly  affirmed  or  denied  of 
any  thing. 

8.  Wherefore,  be  our  faculties  what  they  will,  and  let  them  be 
supposed  to  be  made  how  you  will,  yet  notwithstanding  what- 
soever is  clearly  understood  and  conceived,  has  an  objective 
entity  in  it,  and  must  of  necessity  be  true.  For  a  clear  con- 
ception cannot  be  nothing.  And  though  intellectual  faculties 
may  be  made  obscure  more  or  less,  yet  it  is  not  possible  that 
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they  should  ever  be  made  false,  so  ns  clearly  to  apprehend  what- 
soever is  true  to  be  false,  and  what  is  false  to  be  true. 

So  that  if  there  were  a  world  of  men  created  either  in  the 
moon  or  elsewhere,  that  should  affirm  the  contradictories  to  all 
the  theorems  in  geometry  ;  forasmuch  as  we  certainly  know  that 
we  clearly  understand  them  to  be  true,  and  that  falseliood  can 
never  be  clearly  understood,  we  ought  not  in  the  least  to  ques- 
tion from  hence  whether  our  faculties  or  theirs  were  made  true, 
or  to  suspect  that  truth  and  knowledge  were  such  whiffling 
things,  as  that  they  merely  depended  upon  an  arbitrary  make  of 
faculties;  but  conclude  without  any  controversy  that  this  was 
but  a  bedlam  world  of  mad,  frantic,  and  distracted  souls,  that  had 
no  clear  apprehensions  of  any  thing,  and  either  by  mere  chance 
or  humour  happened  to  assent  to  every  thing  that  was  false 
as  true. 

9.  But  yet  if  any  one  will  still  pertinaciously  urge,  that  it  is 
nothing  but  our  faculties  which  instruct  us  thus,  that  every 
clear  conception  is  an  entity,  and  that  the  entity  of  truth  is 
nothing  but  clear  intelligibility;  that  contradictions  cannot  be 
true,  or  if  they  could,  then  there  were  no  possibility  of  any 
certain  knowledge ;  that  all  this  is  from  our  faculties,  but  that 
still  our  faculties  themselves  may  be  false ;  nay,  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  think  that  the  intellectual  faculties  of  any  creatures 
should  be  absolutely  infallible  in  any  thing,  because  this  seems 
to  be  the  peculiar  privilege  and  sole  prerogative  of  the  Deity. 

I  answer,  that  this  is  the  thing  we  contend  for,  that  the 
ultimate  resolution  of  theoretical  truth,  and  the  only  Kpirypiov, 
"criterion"  of  it,  is  in  the  clearness  of  the  apprehensions  them- 
selves, and  not  in  any  supposed  blind  and  unaccountable  make  of 
faculties.  So  that  the  certainty  of  clear  apprehensions  is  not 
to  be  derived  from  the  contingent  truth  of  faculties,  but  the 
goodness  of  faculties  is  only  to  be  tried  by  the  clearness  and 
distinctness  of  apprehensions.  For  be  these  faculties  what  they 
will,  clear  intellectual  conceptions  must  of  necessity  be  truths, 
because  they  are  real  entities.  And  to  suppose  that  faculties 
may  be  so  made,  as  to  beget  clear  apprehensions  of  things  that 
are  not,  as  if  knowledge  were  an  arbitrary  fictitious  thing,  is 
much  like  that  opinion  of  some,  that  all  the  new  celestirl 
phenomena,  as  of  the  jovial  planets,  and  the  mountains  in  the 
moon,  and  the  like,  are  no  real  things;  but  that  the  clear 
diaphanous  crystal  of  the  telescopes  may  be  so  artificially  cut, 
ground,  and  polished,  as  to  make  all  those,  and  any  other 
phenomena,  clearly  to  appear  to  sense,  when  there  is  no  such 
thing  :  nay,  it  is  more  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  imagine,  that 
that  more  than  crystalline  pellucid  intellectual  faculty,  by  which 
we  perceive  the  truth  of  things,  can  be  arbitrarily  so  made 
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or  polished,  as  to  represent  any  sob  flntitiii  whttmrn*  *cte 
ana  real  objects  of  inteUeetaoL 

10.  Nay,  to  make  the  certainty  of  all  trath  and  fcnwdefr, 
not  to  be  determined  by  the  olearness  of  apprehensions  tin* 
selves,  bat  a  sapposed  unaoooontable  truth  and  nsotilufc  rf 
faculties,  and  so  by  the  uncertainty  thereof  quite  to  bsflsdl 
our  clearest  intellections,  is  quite  to  pervert  the  nates  sf 
knowledge,  which  is  tatraXwpicro/o  6vroc9  u  the  oomptehenmsf 
that  which  absolutely  is;9  which  is  not  terminated  in  the  tI 
+aiv6fuvoVf  appearance  only,  as  sense  is,  but  in  that  rA  fa 
"  which  is,"  "  and  whose  evidence  and  certainty  is  no  extrinaetl, 
adventitious,  and  borrowed  thing,  but  native  and  intrinsic^  to 
itself." 

For  if  knowledge  have  no  inward  tcptrfipiov  of  its  own,  bat  As 
certainty  of  all  truth  and  knowledge  depend  upon  an  arbtany 
peculiar  make  of  faculties,  which  is  not  a  thing  knowsbl*  is 
itself,  neither  can  there  be  any  assurance  of  it  given  but  wfast  k 
extrinsical  by  testimony  and  revelation,  (inartificial  argument^ 
there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  knowledge,  but  all  will  be  mm 
credulity  and  belief. 

11.  It  is  a  fond  imagination  for  any  to  suppose  that  it  ii 
derogatory  to  the  glory  of  God  to  bestow  or  import  any  such 
gift  upon  his  creatures  as  knowledge  is,  which  hath  an  intrinsic^ 
evidence  within  itself,  or  that  creatures  should  have  a  certainty 
of  the  first  principles  which  all  men  are  conscious  that  they  do 
so  clearly  understand,  that  they  cannot  doubt  of  them,  as  that 
nihili  nulla  est  aifectio.  iEqualia  addita  sequalibus  efficient 
aequalia ;  without  which  they  can  know  nothing  at  all ;  though 
they  be  notwithstanding  ignorant,  doubting,  and  erring  in  many 
things,  and  slowly  proceed  in  their  ratiocinations  from  one  thing 
to  another ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  plainly  derogatory  to 
it  to  suppose  that  God  cannot  make  any  creature  that  can  pos- 
sibly have  any  certain  knowledge  of  God's  own  existence,  or  any 
thing  more  than  a  bare  credulity  of  the  same. 

12.  Wherefore  since  it  cannot  be  denied  but  every  clear  appre- 
hension is  an  entity,  and  the  essence  of  truth  is  nothing  but  clear 
intelligibility,  those  philosophers  must  lay  the  stress  of  their 
cause  here,  that  intellectual  faculties  may  be  so  made,  as  that 
men  can  never  certainly  tell  when  they  have  clear  apprehension^ 
but  may  think  they  have  them,  when  they  have  not. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  men  are  oftentimes  deceived, 
and  think  they  clearly  comprehend  what  they  do  not :  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  hence,  because  men  sometimes  think  that  they 
clearly  comprehend  what  they  do  not,  that  therefore  they  can 
never  be  certain  that  they  do  clearly  comprehend  any  tiling; 
which  is  just  oa  it  we  *WM  w^x^^V  Vreaaae  in  our  dream* 
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we  think  we  have  clear  sensations,  we  cannot  therefore  be  ever 
sure,  when  we  are  awake,  that  we  see  things  that  really  arc. 

I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  that  of  Origen  against 
Celsus :  Moi/ov  rCov  ovtljv  ElEaioi;  cn-carii/Lca,  "  Science  and 
knowledge  is  the  only  firm  thing  in  the  world,"  without  a  partici- 
pation of  which  communicated  to  them  from  God,  all  creatures 
would  be  mere  ludibria  and  vanity. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1.  "We  have  now  abundantly  confuted  the  Protagorean 
philosophy,  which,  that  it  might  be  sure  to  destroy  the  im- 
mutable natures  of  just  and  unjust,  would  destroy  all  science 
or  knowledge,  and  make  it  relative  and  fantastical.  Having 
shown  that  this  tenet  is  not  only  most  absurd  and  contradictious 
in  itself,  but  also  manifestly  repugnant  to  that  very  atomical 
physiology  on  which  Protagoras  endeavoured  to  found  it,  and, 
than  which  nothing  can  more  effectually  confute  and  destroy  it : 
and  also  largely  demonstrated,  that  though  sense  be  indeed  a 
mere  relative  and  fantastical  perception,  as  Protagoras  thus  far 
rightly  supposed ;  yet  notwithstanding  there  is  a  superior  power 
of  intellection  and  knowledge  of  a  diiterent  nature  from  sense, 
which  is  not  terminated  lv  ry  (paivofiiv^y  "  in  mere  seeming  and 
appearance  only,"  but  lv  ro7  ovr«,  "in  the  truth  and  reality 
of  things,"  and  reaches  to  the  comprehension  of  that  which 
really  and  absolutely  is,  whose  objects  arc  the  eternal  and  immu- 
table essences  and  natures  of  things,  and  their  unchangeable 
relations  to  one  another. 

2.  To  prevent  all  mistake,  I  shall  again  remember  what  I 
have  before  intimated,  that  where  it  is  affirmed  that  the  essences 
of  all  things  are  eternal  and  immutable;  which  doctrine  the 
theological  schools  have  constantly  avouched,  this  is  only  to  be 
understood  of  the  intelligible  essences  and  rationes  of  things,  as 
they  are  the  objects  of  the  mind :  And  that  there  neither  is  nor 
can  be  any  other  meaning  of  it,  than  this,  that  there  is  an  eternal 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  or  an  eternal  mind  or  intellect,  which 
comprehends  within  itself  the  steady  and  immutable  rationes  of 
all  things  and  their  verities,  from  which  all  particular  intellects 
are  derived,  and  on  which  they  do  depend.  But  not  that  the 
constitutive  essences  of  all  individual  created  things  were  eternal 
and  uncreated,  as  if  God  in  creating  of  the  world,  did  nothing 
else,  but  a3  some  sarcastically  express  it,  Sartoris  instar  rerum 
essentias  vestire  existcntia,  only  clothed  the  eternal,  incrcated, 
and  antecedent  essences  of  things  with  a  new  outside  garment 
of  existence,  and  not  created  the  vrluftfi  o£  1taeat\  rak  ^  ^  ■So^ 
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constitutive  essences  of  things  could  exist  apart  amtotely  Im 
the  things  themselves,  which  absurd  conceit  Aristowfaqnafy 
and  no  less  deservedly  chastises. 
3.  Wherefore  the  result  of  all  that  we  have  hitherto  nil » 


this,  that  the  intelligible  natures  and  eesencea  of  tfeim  « 
neither  arbitrary  nor  fantastical,  that  is,  neither  dtanbk  ujmj 
will  whatsoever,  nor  changeable  by  opbuon;  and  therefore  eray 
thing  is  necessarily  and  immutably  to  science  and  fcnowle%8 
what  it  is,  whether  absolutely  or  relatively,  to  all  minds  sad 
intellects  in  the  world.  So  that  if  moral  good  and  evil,  just  aad 
unjust,  signify  any  reality,  either  absolute  or  relative,  in  the 
things  so  denominated,  as  they  must  have  some  certain  natures, 
which  are  the  actions  or  souls  of  men,  they  are  neither  alterable 
by  mere  will  nor  opinion* 

Upon  which  ground  that  wise  philosopher  Plato,  in  his  limo* 
determines  that  wf/w oc,  "  a  law,9  is  not  e6ypa  *4Xct*c,  u  any  ar- 
bitrary decree  of  a  city  or  supreme  governors  ;*  because  there 
may  be  unjust  decrees,  which  therefore  are  no  laws,  but  m 
ovtoq  iZtipunc,  "  the  invention  of  that  which  18,"  or  what  is 
absolutely  or  immutably  just,  in  its  own  nature.  Though  it  be 
very  true  also,  that  the  arbitrary  constitutions  of  those  that  have 
lawful  authority  of  commanding,  when  they  are  not  materially 
unjust,  arc  laws  also  in  a  secondary  sense,  by  virtue  of  that 
natural  and  immutable  justice  or  law  that  requires  political  order 
to  be  observed. 

4.  But  I  have  not  taken  all  this  pains  only  to  confute  scepti- 
cism or  fantasticism,  or  merely  to  defend  and  corroborate  our 
argument  for  the  immutable  natures  of  just  and  unjust;  but 
also  for  some  other  weighty  purposes  that  are  very  much  con- 
ducing to  the  business  that  we  have  in  hand.  And  first  of  all, 
that  the  soul  is  not  a  mere  rasa  tabula,  a  naked  and  passive 
thing,  which  has  no  innate  furniture  or  activity  of  its  own,  nor 
any  thing  at  all  in  it,  but  what  was  impressed  upon  it  without; 
for  if  it  were  so,  then  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  such  thing 
as  moral  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust;  forasmuch  as  these 
differences  do  not  arise  merely  from  the  outward  objects,  or  from 
the  impresses  which  they  make  upon  us  by  sense,  there  being  no 
such  thing  in  them ;  in  which  sense  it  is  truly  affirmed  by  the 
author  of  the  Leviathan,  page  24,  "  That  there  is  no  common 
rule  of  good  and  evil  to  be  taken  from  the  nature  of  the  objects 
themselves,9'  that  is,  either  considered  absolutely  in  themselves 
or  relatively  to  external  sense  only,  but  according  to  some  other 
interior  analogy  which  things  have  to  a  certain  inward  deter- 
mination in  the  soul  itself,  from  whence  the  foundation  of  all 
this  difference  must  needs  arise,  as  I  shall  show  afterwards;  not 
that  the  anticipations  of  morality  spring  merely  from  inteUectml 
forms  and  notional  ideas  of  the  mind,  or  from  oertain  rubs  <* 
propositions,  arbitrarily  ^r\nta&  ^n&  \ta  soul  aa  upon  a  book, 
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but  from  some  other  more  inward  and  vital  principle,  in  intcl  - 
lectual  beings,  as  such,  whereby  they  have  a  natural  determi- 
nation in  them  to  do  some  things,  and  to  avoid  others,  which 
could  not  be,  if  they  were  mere  naked  passive  things.  Where- 
fore since  the  nature  of  morality  cannot  be  understood,  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  I  thought  it  season- 
able and  requisite  here  to  take  this  occasion  offered,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  to  our  following  discourse,  by  showing  in  general, 
that  the  soul  is  not  a  mere  passive  and  receptive  tiling,  which 
hath  no  innate  active  principle  of  its  own,  because  upon  this 
hypothesis  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  morality. 

5.  Again,  I  have  the  rather  insisted  upon  this  argument  also, 
because  that  which  makes  men  so  inclinable  to  think  that  justice, 
honesty  and  morality  are  but  thin,  airy  and  fantastical  things, 
that  have  little  or  no  entity  or  reality  in  them  besides  sensuality, 
is  a  certain  opinion  in  philosophy  which  doth  usually  accompany 
it,  that  matter  and  body  are  the  first  original  and  source  of  all 
things;  that  there  is  no  incorporeal  substance  superior  to  matter, 
and  independent  upon  it ;  and  therefore  that  sensible  things  arc 
the  only  real  and  substantial  things  in  nature ;  but  souls  and 
minds  springing  secondarily  out  of  body,  that  intellectuality  and 
morality  which  belong  unto  them,  are  but  thin  and  evanid  sha- 
dows of  sensible  and  corporeal  things,  and  not  natural,  but  arti- 
ficial and  factitious  things  that  do  as  it  were  border  upon  the 
confines  of  nonentity. 

6.  This  is  a  thing  excellently  well  observed  by  Plato,  and 
therefore  I  shall  set  down  his  words  at  large  concerning  it : 
hiyoval  irov  rtvlg  wg  iravra  iarl  ra  irpayuara  ra  jj.Iv  tpvau,  ra 
Si  rt\vrh  ra  Si  Sia  rv\r\v.  "Eoikb  Si  (paat,  ra  piv  piyiara  avrwv 
teal  jcaXXtara  anepyaZtcjSai  fyvaiv  Kai  ri\7}Vy  ra  Si  aptKporepa 
ri\vr]v'  r)v  Si  7rapa  <pv(nwg  Xa/ti/3avov<rav  rrjv  twv  ptyaXwv  icat 
irpwrojv  ytveoiv  tpywv  irkarrtiv  Kal  rtKratveaSai  iravra  ra  apiKpo- 
repa,  a  Sr)  rt^viica  iravrtg  npoaayopevopev.  TQS'  tn  aatyiartpov 
ipo).  Ilvp  Kai  vStop  Ka\  ytjv  Kai  aipa  <j>&<tu  iravra  tlvai  Kal  r\)\y 
<f>a(A>  Tl\vy  Si  ovSli/  revrwv'  Kal  ra  ptra  ravra  av  awpara  yijg  re 
Kal  r)\(ov  koI  af\r)vr)g  aorpwv  rt  nipt,  Sia  roiraiv  yzyovivai  irav- 
rcXaic  ovtw  aipixwv.  Tvy^V  ^  ^(p6peva  ry  rrjg  Svvapewg  tKaara 
!ica<rroJv;  y  ZvpiriirrtoKtv  apporrovra  oiKelwg  irwc  &£pjua  ipvxpoig, 
5  Kvpa  irpbg  vypa,  ical  /uaXatca  7rpoc  axXifpa*  Kal  iravra  brroaa  ry 
ru>v  ivavrtwv  Kpaau  Kara  rv\i\v  c£  avayKijc  oweKcpacxSij.  Tavry 
Kai  Kara  ravra  ovrw  yeytvvr)Ktvai  r6v  re  ovpavov  oXov  Kai  iravra 
6v6aa  Kar  ovpavov'  ko\  £wa  av  Kal  Qvra  %ipiravra  wpCov  iraautv 
iv  roirtov  ytvoplvtov*  ov  8«a  vovv  Qaalv,  ovSl  Sia  riva  Stbv,  ovel 
S«a  rt\vnv9  aXXa  o  Xtyoptv  $vou  Ka\  rvxV*  Tix^riv  Si  vtrrepov 
etc  roirwv  varlpav  yivophrjv  avrrjv  S'vijtijv  Ik  ^vtjrwv,  varepa 
ytytvvriKivai  iraiSelag  rivag,  aXqd'cfac  ov  a<f>6$pa  ptrt\ov<rag,  aXX' 
tlSwXa  arra  avyytvr)  lat/ruv*  ola  y  ypa^r)  ytvvq,  Kal  movmKih  Kal 
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iaai  rafrraic  *t<ri  orvvloc&oi  rajpuT  o&rw  8l  nd  t*> 
vaaav  ou  f&ra,  rtxyv  Sit  fc  otoe  iAtSsSc*  sfasu  rise  fibs* 
"  These  men  making  this  distribution  of  things,  that  all  thingi 
that  are,  are  either  by  nature,  or  art*  or  ohanoe,  they  unagae 
that  the  greatest  and  most  exocHant  things  that  are  in  the  woridl 
are  to  be  attributed  to  nature  and  ehanoe ;  which  working  spaa 
those  greater  things  which  are  made  by  nature,  does  fonn  sal 
fabricate  certain  smaller  things  afterward,  which  we  eomnnaV 
call  artificial  things.  To  speak  more  plainly,  fire,  water,  sir  and 
earth,  they  attribute  wholly  to  nature  and  chance,  but  not  to  say 
art  or  wisdom;  in  like  manner  those  bodies  of  the  earth,  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars,  they  will  have  to  be  made  out  of  them 
fortuitously  agitated;  and  so  by  chance  causing  both  dmn 
systems  and  compages  of  things ;  thus  they  would  hare  the 
whole  heavens  made,  and  all  the  earth  and  animals,  and  all  Ik 
seasons  of  the  year,  not  by  any  mind,  intellect,  or  God,  not  by 
any  art  or  wisdom,  but  all  by  blind  nature  and  chance.  Bat 
art  and  mind  afterwards  springing  up  out  of  these,  to  hare  be- 
gotten certain  ludicrous  things,  which  have  little  truth  sai 
reality  in  them,  but  are  like  images  in  a  glass,  such  as  picture 
and  music  produces.  Wherefore  these  men  attribute  all  ethics, 
politics,  morality  and  laws,  not  to  nature,  but  to  art,  whose  pro- 
ductions are  not  real  and  substantial.'9 

7.  Now  this  philosopher,  that  he  may  evince  that  ethics, 
politics  and  morality  are  as  real  and  substantial  things,  and  as 
truly  natural  as  those  things  which  belong  to  matter,  he  endea- 
vours to  show  that  souls  and  minds  do  not  spring  secondsrilj 
out  of  matter  and  body,  but  that  they  are  real  things  in  nature, 
superior  and  antecedent  to  body  and  matter.  His  words  are 
these  :  ¥i/xi}v,  w  ircupc,  riyvoqicivcu  KivSvvtvovai  plv  oXiyov  £vpr 
iravriQy  olov  re  ov  rvy\avtt  kq\  Sivapiv  ijv  i\th  t<Jv  tc  SXkw 
avrfJQ  iripi,  kcl\  Sij  Kai  ytvtatwc  a*?  tv  irptoTOt<:  tori  avfiarvv 
I/iirpoo'&v  navrwv  ycvo/ilvti,  Kai  jurraEoXijc  re  avriov  Kai  /imuco*- 
nfottoQ  awatrtiQ  ap\r\  iravro?  piaXXov,  "  These  men  are  all  igno- 
rant concerning  the  nature  of  mind  and  soul,  as  in  other  regards, 
so  especially  in  respect  of  its  original,  as  it  is  in  order  of  nature 
before  matter  and  body,  and  does  not  result  out  of  it ;  but  does 
command  it,  govern  it,  and  rule  it" 

And  I  have  in  like  manner  in  this  antecedent  discourse,  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  wisdom,  knowledge,  mind  and  intellect, 
are  no  thin  shadows  or  images  of  corporeal  and  sensible  things, 
nor  do  result  secondarily  out  of  matter  and  body,  and  fronitne 
activity  and  impressions  thereof;  but  have  an  independent  and 
self-subsistent  being,  which  in  order  of  nature  is  before  body; 
all  particular  created  minds  being  but  derivative  participations 
of  one  infinite  eternal  mind,  which  is  antecedent  to  all  corporeal 
things. 
8.  Now  from  hence  it  naturally  follows,  that  those  thing* 
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which  belong  to  mind  and  intellect,  such  as  morality,  ethics, 
politics  and  Taws  are,  which  Plato  calls,  vov  ytwiipara  ov\  vttov 
$6ou  tlvai  rj  (pvatwg,  "  The  offspring  and  productions  of  mind, 
are  no  less  to  be  accounted  natural  things,  or  real  and  substantial, 
than  those  things  which  belong  to  stupid  and  senseless  matter ;" 
for  since  mind  and  intellect  are  first  in  order  of  nature  before 
matter  and  body,  those  things  which  belong  to  the  mind  must 
needs  be  in  order  of  nature  before  those  things  which  belong  to 
the  body.  "Apa  ovk  c£  avayicrig  fa  ^vvfjc  avyyevrj  wpOTtpa  av 
till  ytyov6ra  rutv  awfian  irpoaificJi/raiv,  ovaijc  ravrtjc  7rpca€urlpac 
r)  aeJ/uaroc,  vovq  koI  re\vri  Kail  v6/iog  koI  rpoirog  kcu  ijflrj  gkXtiqCjv 
kqX  fjLaXaKwVjBapiwv  kcu  Kovfywv,  /itJkou?  aai/iaraiv  kcu  -rrXarovg 
Trp6npa,  "  Wherefore  mind  and  intellect,  art  and  law,  ethics 
and  morality  are  first  in  order  of  nature,  before  hard  and  soft, 
light  and  heavy,  long  and  broad,  which  belong  to  body ;"  and 
therefore  more  real  and  substantial  things.  For  since  mind  and 
intellect  are  a  higher,  more  real  and  substantial  thing  than 
senseless  body  and  matter,  and  what  hath  far  the  more  vigour, 
activity  and  entity  in  it,  modifications  of  mind  and  intellect, 
such  as  justice  and  morality,  must  of  necessity  be  more  real  and 
substantial  things,  than  the  modifications  of  mere  senseless 
matter,  such  as  hard  and  soft,  thick  and  thin,  hot  and  cold,  and 
the  like  are.  And  therefore  that  grave  philosopher  excellently 
well  concludes :  Ta  fieyaXa  koI  nptora  spy  a  kq\  irpafietg  rf\viig 
av  ylyvoiro  ovra  iv  itpwrotg,  ra  Si  <f>6<JU  koI  <j>6aig  (rjv  ovk  6p$wg 
ItrovofxatyOvaiv)  avro  rovro,  vortpa  kcu  apYO/i€va  av  tic  r(\in)g  tirj 
teal  vov,  that  "  the  greatest  and  first  works  and  actions  are  of 
art  or  of  mind,  which  were  before  body ;  but  those  things  which 
are  said  to  be  by  nature  (in  which  they  abuse  the  word  nature, 
appropriating  it  only  to  senseless  and  inanimate  matter)  are 
afterwards,  being  governed  by  mind  and  art." 

9.  Wherefore  I  thought  our  former  discourse  seasonable  to 
confute  the  dulness  and  grossness  of  those  philosophasters  that 
make  corporeal  things  existing  without  the  soul,  to  be  the  only 
solid  and  substantial  things,  and  make  their  grossest  external 
senses  the  only  judges  of  reality  of  things,  oc  ovclv  aXXo  otojucvot 
hlvat  tj  ov  Sv  ovvwvrai  awpiZ  raiv  \tpotv  Xa&crdat,  "  and  so  con- 
clude nothing  is  or  has  any  reality  but  what  they  can  grasp  in 
their  hands,  or  have  some  gross  or  palpable  sense  of." 

Whereas  notwithstanding  it  is  most  true  that  those  corporeal 
qualities,  which  they  think  to  be  such  real  things  existing  in 
bodies  without  them,  are  for  the  most  part  fantastic  and  imagin- 
ary things,  and  have  no  more  reality  than  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow ;  and,  as  Plotinus  expresseth  it,  tca\  ovk  iv  wrotcuijiivoig, 
iXX  iv  toTq  TraStaiv  t\u  rfiv  \nr6<rra<nv,  "  have  no  reality  at  all 
in  the  objects  without  us,  but  only  a  seeming  kind  of  entity  in 
our  own  fancies ;"  and  therefore  are  not  absolutely  any  thing  in 
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themselves,  but  only  relative  to  animals.  So  that  they  do  in  a 
manner  mock  us,  when  we  conceive  of  them  as  things  really 
existing  without  us,  being  nothing  but  our  own  shadows,  and  the 
vital  passive  energies  of  our  own  souls. 

Though  it  was  not  the  intention  of  God  or  nature  to  abuse  us 
herein,  but  a  most  wise  contrivance  thus  to  beautify  and  adorn 
the  visible  and  material  world,  to  add  lustre  or  embellishment  to 
it,  that  it  might  have  charms,  relishes,  and  allurements  in  it,  to 
gratify  our  appetites;  whereas  otherwise  really  in  itself,  the 
whole  corporeal  world  in  its  naked  hue,  is  nothing  else  but  a 
heap  of  dust  or  atoms,  of  several  figures  and  magnitudes,  vari- 
ously agitated  up  and  down ;  so  that  these  things,  which  we 
look  upon  as  such  real  things  without  us,  are  not  properly  the 
modifications  of  bodies  themselves,  but  several  modifications, 
passions,  and  affections  of  our  own  souls. 

10.  Neither  are  these  passive  and  sympathetica!  energies  of 
the  soul,  when  it  acts  confusedly  with  the  body  and  the  plea- 
sures resulting  from  them,  such  real  and  substantial  things  as 
those  that  arise  from  the  pure  noetical  energies  of  the  soul  itself 
intellectually  and  morally ;  for  since  the  mind  and  intellect  is  in 
itself  a  more  real  and  substantial  thing,  and  fuller  of  entity  than 
matter  and  body,  those  things  which  are  vov  yevvT^ara,  "  the 
pure  offspring  of  the  mind,"  and  sprout  from  the  soul  itself,  must 
needs  be  more  real  and  substantial  than  those  things  which  blos- 
som from  the  body,  or  from  the  soul  enfeebled  by  it,  and  slum- 
bering in  it. 

11.  Wherefore  that  philosopher  professing  and  understanding 
to  confute  Atheists,  and  to  show,  roue  Aoywv  arrrofilvov^  iatfiwv 
fitiSl  tv  toic  \6yoig  AAA'  c^qjuaprtyiivcoc  xpa<r§ai,  "  that  all  Athe- 
ists, though  they  pretend  to  wit  never  so  much,  are  but  bunglers 
at  reason,  and  sorry  philosophers,"  he,  not  without  cause,  fetches 
his  discourse  from  hence,  that  oVt  8  wpwirov  ytviatwg  koI  <p$opaq 
airiov  airavrwVi  rovro  ov  npiorov  AAA*  vartpov  airetftyjvavTO  uvai 
yeyovbg  of  tyjv*]t£>v  acr€J3wi>  \pv\i)v  ainpyaaafiivot  Aoyoi,  8  8 
varspov  TTp6repov9  8$cv  r\pLaprr\Kaai  wtp\  ^fwv  rijc  ovrwc  oi<xiac> 
"  They  that  thus  infect  men's  minds  with  impiety  and  atheism, 
make  that  which  is  the  first  cause  of  all  generation  and  corrup- 
tion, to  be  the  last  thing  in  the  universe,  and  that  which  is  the 
last  to  be  the  first :  from  hence  proceeds  their  error  concerning 
the  being  of  God ;"  that  is,  they  make  mind  and  soul  to  be  the 
last  thing,  and  body  and  matter  to  be  the  first. 

This  therefore  is  the  only  course  and  method  which  this  philo- 
sopher proceeds  in  to  confute  the  Atheists ;  to  show,  \Lv\riv  piv 
irporlpav  ytyovivat  <7o>/iaroc,  a£>fia  Si  $tvrip6v  rt  kqi  voripov, 
\pv\riQ  ap\6v<ni£  apyofitvov  Kara  (bvaiv,  "  that  mind  and  soul,  in 
the  order  of  the  universe,  are  before  body,  and  not  posterior  to 
it ;  mind  and  soul  being  that  which  rules  in  the  universe,  and 
body  that  which  is  ruled  and  ordered  by  it."     And  there  is  no 
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phenomenon  in  the  world  bat  may  be  solved  from  this  hypo- 
thesis. 

Now  this  he  demonstrates,  even  from  local  motion,  because 
body  and  matter  has  no  self-moving  power,  and  therefore  it  is 
moved  and  determined  in  its  motion  by  a  higher  principle,  a 
soul  or  mind ;  which  argument  is  further  improved  by  the  author 
of  that  excellent  philosophical  treatise,  book  ii.  chap.  2. 

12.  Now,  for  the  self-same  cause,  I  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
monstrate in  the  foregoing  discourse,  that  knowledge  and  intel- 
lection cannot  possibly  spring  from  sense,  nor  the  radiation  or 
impresses  of  matter  and  body  upon  that  which  knows,  but  from 
an  active  power  of  the  mind,  as  a  thing  antecedent  to  matter, 
and  independent  upon  it,  whereby  it  is  enabled  from  within 
itself  to  exert  intelligible  ideas  of  all  things. 

13.  Lastly,  I  have  insisted  the  rather  so  largely  upon  this 
argument,  for  this  further  reason  also,  because  it  is  not  possible 
that  there  should  be  any  such  thing  as  morality,  unless  there  be 
a  God,  that  is,  an  infinite  eternal  mind  that  is  the  first  original 
and  source  of  all  things,  whose  nature  is  the  first  rule  and  exem- 
plar of  morality ;  for  otherwise  it  is  not  conceivable,  whence  any 
such  thing  should  be  derived  to  particular  intellectual  beings. 
Now  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  God,  if  stupid  and  senseless 
matter  be  the  first  original  of  all  things;  and  if  all  being  and 
perfection  that  is  found  in  the  world,  may  spring  up  and  arise 
out  of  the  dark  womb  of  unthinking  matter;  but  if  knowledge 
and  understanding,  if  soul,  mind,  and  wisdom  may  result  and 
emerge  out  of  it,  then  doubtless  every  thing  that  appears  in  the 
world  may ;  and  so  night,  matter,  and  chaos,  must  needs  be  the 
first  and  only  original  of  all  things. 

14.  Wherefore  Plato,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  taking  no- 
tice of  the  opinion  of  divers  pretenders  to  philosophy,  wvp  koi 
v$<op  Kai  yrjv  teal  aipa  irpdra  riytiaSai  tojv  iravr&v  tlvai  Kai  rrjv 
<}>v<tiv  6vo/ua£av  ravra  aura,  ipvyrjv  Si  lie  tovtwv  vortpov,  "that 
fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  are  tne  first  beings  of  all,  to  which 
senseless  and  inanimate  things  they  appropriate  the  title  of  na- 
ture: but  that  Soul  did  spring  up  afterward  out  of  these  as  a 
secondary  thing,"  and  as  a  mere  shadow  of  them,  he  immediately 
adds  concerning  it :  Olov  ir-fiytiv  riva  avoryrov  Sd'Sqc  avtvp^afitv 
avSoonrwv  owoaoi  Trdirort  twv  7r*pl  tftvawg  Ityfyavro  ^ijTff/tiarwv, 
"  We  have  here  found  and  discovered  the  true  fountain  of  all 
that  atheistical  madness  that  possesses  most  of  those  that  deal  in 
physiology  or  questions  of  natural  philosophy,"  viz.  that  they  are 
all  possessed  with  this  sottishness,  that  matter  and  body  is  the 
first  original  of  all  things ;  and  therefore  it  is  observed  by  the 
same  author,  that  the  same  persons  that  held  all  things  were 
derived  from  body,  blind  nature,  and  chance,  did  both  deny  the 
existence  of  God,  and  which  is  consentaneous  thereunto,  asserted 
that  justice  and  morality  have  no  nature  or  entity  at  all,  saying, 
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they  were  nothing  but  passion  from  corporeal  things,  without 
the  sentient  or  the  renitence,  or  the  reaction  made  upon  local 
motion  in  a  body  duly  mixed  and  tempered :  that  is,  if  soul  and 
mind,  knowledge  and  wisdom  may  thus  arise  from  the  contem- 
plation of  mere  senseless  matter,  and  radiation  or  impression 
that  is  the  mere  local  motion  of  corporeal  objects  without,  then, 
as  we  said  before,  there  cannot  possibly  be  the  least  shadow  of 
argument  left  to  prove  a  Deity  by ;  since  not  only  the  souls  of 
men,  but  also  all  that  wisdom,  counsel,  and  contrivance  that 
appears  in  the  frame  of  the  whole  visible  world,  might  first  arise 
in  like  manner  from  the  mere  casual  concourse  and  contempera- 
tion  of  the  whole  matter ;  either  in  those  particular  bodies  of 
the  sun  and  stars,  or  else  in  the  whole  system  and  compages  of 
the  material  world  itself. 

15.  Wherefore  we  have  not  only  showed  that  all  intellection 
and  knowledge  does  not  emerge  or  emane  out  of  sense,  but  also 
that  sense  itself  is  not  a  mere  passion  or  reception  of  corporeal 
impresses  without,  but  that  it  is  an  active  energy  and  vigour, 
though  sympathetical  in  the  sentient.  And  it  is  no  more  pos- 
sible that  this  should  arise  out  of  senseless  matter  and  atoms,  by 
reason  of  any  peculiar  contemperation  or  contexture  of  them  in 
respect  of  figure,  site,  and  motion,  than  that  which  all  Atheists 
stoutly  deny,  that  something  should  arise  out  of  nothing. 

And  here  we  can  never  sufficiently  applaud  that  ancient  atom- 
ical  philosophy,  so  successfully  revived  of  late  by  Cartesius,  in 
that  it  shows  distinctly  what  matter  is,  and  what  it  can  amount 
unto,  namely,  nothing  else  but  "what  may  be  produced  from 
mere  magnitude,  figure,  site,  local  motion,  and  rest;  from  whence 
it  is  demonstrably  evident  and  mathematically  certain,  that  no 
cogitation  can  possibly  arise  out  of  the  power  of  matter;  whereas 
that  other  philosophy  which  brings  in  a  dark  unintelligible  mat- 
ter that  is  nothing  and  every  thing,  out  of  whose  potentiality 
not  only  innumerable  qualities,  but  also  substantial  forms  and 
sensitive  souls  (and  therefore  why  not  rational  also,  since  all 
reason  emerges  out  of  sense)  may  be  educed,  must  of  necessity 
perpetually  brood  and  hatch  Atheism.  Whereas  we  cannot 
but  extremely  admire  that  monstrous  dotage  and  sottishness  of 
Epicurus,  and  some  other  spurious  pretenders  to  this  atomical 
philosophy,  that  notwithstanding  they  acknowledge  nothing  else 
m  matter  besides  magnitude,  figure,  site,  and  motion,  yet  would 
make  not  only  the  power  of  sensation,  but  also  of  intellection 
and  ratiocination,  and  therefore  all  human  souls,  to  arise  from 
the  mere  contexture  of  corporeal  atoms,  and  utterly  explode  all 
incorporeal  substances ;  than  which  two  assertions  nothing  can 
be  more  contradictious.  And  this  is  far  more  absurd,  to  make 
reason  and  intellection  to  arise  from  magnitude,  figure  and 
motion,  than  to  attribute  those  unintelligible  qualities  to  matter 
which  they  explode. 
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Abraham,  alluded  to  in  the  poems  of  Or- 
pheus, i.  504.  &c.  n.  10.  1.  his  opinion 
on  idolatry,  ii.  181.  &c. 

Abstraction,  utility  of, 

Academics,  are  sceptics,  ii.  123.  n.  2. 

Achilles,  the  title  of  one  of  Zeno's  arguments 
against  motion,  ii.  48. 

Acoluthus  (Andr.),  on  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians,  i.  605.  n.  2. 

Actions,  morality  of,  see  Morality,  private 
conscience  or  judgment  respecting,  not 
repugnant  to  the  right  of  magistrates, 
iii.  513.  &c 

'Aducia,  explained,  ii.  188.  n.  9. 

JEmilius  (Paulus),  opinion  of,  on  God, 
either  as  beniguant  or  envious,  ii.  570. 
n.  9. 

JEneas  Gazsus,  see  Gazaus. 

^Eolus,  a  name  of  the  Supreme  Deity, 
ii.  225. 

JEon»  of  the  Valentinians,  i.  328.  and  n.  3. 

jEsar,  see  Hesus. 

.fschylus,  whether  he  supposed  God  to  be 
all  things,  ii.  245.  n.  6. 

.Aesculapius,  miracles  of,  rejected,  iii.  1. 
&c.  n.  2.  a  cock  vowed  to,  by  the  dying 
Socrates,  ii.  63.  Ate.  n.  3. 

.£sus,  see  Hesus. 

Affections  and  mere  accidents  of  substances, 
personified  and  deified,  ii.  264.  &c.  whe- 
ther thus  meant  by  the  Pagans  as  so 
many  names  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
266.  &c.  affections,  evil,  of  the  mind, 
ascribed  to  demons  and  expelled  by  in- 
cantations, magical  verses  and  music,  ii. 
654.  n.  2.  num.  III.  and  V. 

"AyaXfia.    See  Image. 

Agatho,  on  the  omnipotence  of  God,  ii. 
534.  n.  8. 

' Ay a$bv,  the  supreme  God  so  called  by 
Timams  Locrus,  ii.  54.  &c.  by  Plato, 
ih.  75. 

'Aylvijroc,  signification  of,  ii.  462. 

'Ayivvjjroc,  signification  of,  ii.  74.  n.  4. 
462. 

Air,  believed  by  Anaxiraenes  to  be  the 
first  principle  of  all  things,  i.  187.  see 
also  Ether.  ' 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  denies  God  to 
be  demonstrable,  iii.  29.  &c.  n.  3. 


Alexander  Pseudomantis,  impostures  of,  ii. 
44G.  n.  10. 

All  things,  what  meant  by  the  phrase :  One 
is  all  things.    See  One  and  Spinozism. 

Allegories,  origin  and  interpretation  of, 
i.  536. 

Alliacus  (Pet.),  an  assertor  of  external 
morality,  iii.  529. 

Allixius  (Pet.),  his  opinion  upon  the  philo- 
sophy of  Philo,  ii.  321.  n.  7. 

Amelius,  on  the  Trinity  of  Orpheus  and 
Plato,  i.  509.  &c.  n.  4.  calls  the  soul  of 
the  world  supermundane,  ii.  349.  acknow- 
ledges a  twofold  so ul  mundane  and  su- 
permundane, ibid.  n.  2.  the  \6yoQ  or 
eternal  word  of  St  John,  How  understood 
by  him,  351.  n.  3.  his  saying  respect- 
ing the  incarnation  of  the  Xoyoc  or  word, 
458.  whether  Plato's  twofold  soul  of 
the  world  can  be  proved  from  him,  382. 
n.  1. 

Ammianus  (  Marcel  1  in  us),  his  opinion  on  the 
origin  of  divination,  ii.  .249.  n.  10.  why 
he  styles  the  superior  gods  substantial 
powers,  307.  n.  7.  why  he  calls  the 
sovereign  Deity  Themis,  ibid. 

Ammon.     See  Hammon. 

Ammonius,  on  the  reason  and  immortality 
of  demons,  iii.  444.  &c. 

Amphilochius,  ii.  417.  n.  8. 

Amun,  a  god  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  602.  n.  1. 

Anastasius,  his  definition  of  a  person  or 
hypostasis  in  the  Trinity,  ii.  433.  n.  6. 

Anaxagoras,  his  opinion  concerning  fate,  i. 
10.  n.  1.  an  unskilful  defender  of  atoms, 
i.  31.  his  homoeomery,  ibid,  believed  in 
incorporeal  substances,  52.  his  opinion 
concerning  atoms,  65.  commended  by 
Aristotle  as  the  first  of  the  Ionic  sect 
who  made  mind  and  good  a  principle  of 
things,  159.  what  doctrines  deduced  by 
him  from  the  principle :  nothing  out  of 
nothing,  168.  whether  the  first  to  place 
mind  among  the  principles  of  thing*, 
181.  n.  8.  accused  of  atheism  for  reject- 
ing the  vulgar  superstitions,  1.00.  accused 
of  atheism  for  rejecting  a  soul  of  the 
world  and  a  plastic  nature,  23*2.  n.  5. 
asserts  two  principles  of  things,  God  and 
matter,  301.  n.  8.  whether  believed  by 
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Plutarch  to  be  an  assertor  of  a  twofold 
God,  352.  n.  10.  acknowledged  one  su- 
preme God  the  creator  of  the  world,  ii. 
30.  32.  n.  5.  asserted  two  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  things,  infinite  mind  or  God  and 
an  infinite  homoeomery  of  matter,  30.  his 
homoeomery  founded  upon  the  principle: 
nothing  out  of  nothing,  iii.  84.  &c.  as- 
serted one  incorporeal  God,  ib.  affirmed 
the  moon  to  be  cultivated  and  inhabited, 
ii.  31.  censured  for  attributing  too  much 
to  matter,  ib.  'his  opinion  concerning 
God  pervading  all  things,  242.  an  un- 
wearied explorer  of  nature,  584.  n.  10. 
difference  between  him  and  Anaximander 
in  respect  to  homoeomery,  iii.  403. 

Anaxarchus,  an  assertor  of  external  mo- 
rality, iii.  526. 

Anaximander,  an  atheist,  181.  &c  ineffec- 
tually defended  by  Aristotle,  182.  whe- 
ther acquitted  of  this  charge  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  183.  n.  1.  called  senseless 
matter  God,  183.  his  opinion  concerning 
the  creation  of  the  world,  infinite  worlds, 
and  the  origin  of  brute  animals  and  man- 
kind, 187. 188.  held  the  same  sentiments 
as  Democritus,  but  philosophized  in  a 
different  way,  191.  noticed  by  Plato,  188. 
Mosheim'S  conjectures  and  judgment  ou 
the  whole  of  his  philosophy,  189.  n.  10. 
asserts  the  generation  and  corruption  of 
this  world,  208.  his  opinion  on  the  origin 
of  mankind  from  fishes,  623.  &c.  n.  10. 
difference  between  him  and  Anaxagoras 
in  homoeomery,  iii.  403. 

Anaximencs,  derived  the  origin  of  all  things 
from  air,  i.  161.  186.  an  atheist,  182. 

Andreas  do  Novo  Castro,  an  asseitor  of 
external  morality,  iii.  529. 

Androgynous,  God  so  designated   by   the 

*  later "  IMatonists  and  Pythagoreans,  i. 
50C.  507.  n.  6.  and  by  others,  578. 
n.  7. 

Angels,  some  oracles  and  divinations  may 
proceed  from,  iii.  8.  &c  180.  &c.  n.  1 1. 
Hieroctes'  and  Proclus'  description  of, 
276.  opinion  of  some  of  the  ancient 
Christians  on  their  subtle  and  aerial  bo- 
dies, ii.  644.  &c.  on  their  bodies  accord- 
ing to  Loersius,  ii.  649.  n.  6.  nothing 
certain  decided  respecting  them  by  St. 
Augustine,  iii.  314.  315.  n.  10.  whether 
the  angels  of  scripture  one  and  the  same 
with  the  demons  of  the  Pagans,  343.  n. 
4.  bodies  attributed  to  them  by  Origen, 
346.  origin  of  the  doctrine  concerning 
their  bodies  not  well  explained  by 
Huet,  347.  conceived  by  some  of  the 
ancient  fathers  to  be  altogether  corporeal, 
but  by  the  generality  of  them  to  be 
neither  mere  bodies  nor  wholly  separate 
from  body,  349.  &c.  Origen  on  the  na- 
ture and  food  of,  ibid,  on  manna  as  their 


food,  352.  n.  9.  held  by  St.  Augustine  to 
consist  of  soul  and  body,  353.  Ac  his 
opinion  concerning  their  nature,  855. 
470.  &c.  n.  5.  doctrine  of  the  bodies 
of,  discarded,  360.  n.  8.  passages  of 
scriptures  respecting  these,  361.  history 
and  arguments  of  this  doctrine,  367.  n. 
6.  objections  of  Vitus  against  it,  ibid. 
Loersius  on  the  nature  and  condition  of 
angels  and  happy  men,  369.  n.  5.  opi- 
nions concerning  the  bodies  of,  381.  Set 
also  Genius,  Demon,  Spirit. 

Animals,  brute,  or  beasts.  Empedocks' 
opinion  on  the  origin  and  form  of,  i.  4ft. 
n.  5.  brute,  twofold  soul  of,  one  sentient, 
the  other  intelligent  and  rational,  51. 
n.  3.  generation  and  corruption  of  these 
souls,  denied  by  the  ancients  from  tbt 
principle  of  reason  :  nothing  comes  from 
nothing,  67.  brute,  believed  to  partake 
of  reason,  80.  81.  n.  1.  2.  souls  of,  held 
to  be  capable  of  being  divested  of  body 
and  to  survive  in  the  soul  of  the  world  to 
which  they  have  returned ;  and  such 
opinion  not  supposed  to  make  agsiist 
the  immortality  of  souls,  ibid,  souls  o£ 
believed  to  be  corporeal,  81.  n.  2.  condi- 
tion of,  supposed  to  be  better  than  that 
of  man,  129.  and  mankind,  the  first 
origin  of,  singular  conceit  of  Anaximan- 
der respecting,  188.  even  the  meanest  of 
them  formed  with  wonderful  art  and 
contrivance,  218.  Harvey  on  the  genert- 
tion  of,  240.  n.  3.  natural  instinct  o£ 
compared  with  a  plastic  nature,  243.  n. 
8.  and  mankind,  reason  assigned  by  Epi- 
curus for  the  uniformity  in  the  propaga- 
tion of,  ii  559.  n.  10.  souls  of,  their  pre- 
exist en  ce  and  immortality  believed  in,  i. 
73.  souls  of,  their  origin  and  nature,  in. 
90.  besides  the  plastic  nature  in,  also  s 
general  plastic  nature,  260.  Ac.  Dei 
Cartes  on,  as  mere  machines  destitute  of 
reason,  419.  members  of,  see  Member. 
Epicurus  on  the  generation  of,  612.  n.  4. 
origin  of,  absurd  conceits  of  atheists  re- 
specting the,  ii.  620.  neither  the  first  be- 
ginning nor  preservation  of,  capable  of 
being  explained  without  a  God,  624,  &c 

Anthropomorphites,  i.  201.  n.  7. 

Antisthenes,  founder  of  the  Cynic  sect,  ha 
one  natural  God,  ii.  59. 

Anti-Sabellians,  were  Homoousians,  ii.  437. 

Antoninus  (Marcus),  ii.  107. 

Aphrodisiensis,  held  fate  and  nature  to 
be  the  same,  i.  249.  n.  10. 

Apocryphal  books,  very  closely  allied  to 
Platonism,  ii.  323.  n.  7. 

Anollo,  a  name  of  the  supreme  DeitT,iL 
215.  n.  6. 

Apollonius  Tyanreus,  both  in  respect  to 
sanctity  and  miracles,  compared  to  our 
Saviour  Christ,  i.  437.  &c.  445.  n.  10. 
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450.  Mid  to  have  understood  the  language 
of  beasts,   448.    n.    10*    bit    miracles, 
ii.  652. 
Apparitions.    See  Spectre. 
Apuleius,   professed   one  supreme  Deity, 
ii.  133.  on  the  authority  and  religion  of 
Isis,  202.  &c.  n.  8.  his  Dii  Consentes, 
231.  &c  237.  n.  6.  his  opinion  on  God 
pervading  all  things,  241.  n.  9. 
Arabian  philosophers,  sect    of,  called  by 
Maimonides  Loquentes,    their    doctrine 
concerning  atoms,  i.  146.  n.  1. 
Aratus,  whether  he  acknowledged  one  su- 
preme God,  i.  631.  his  Jupiter  the  su- 
preme Deity,  ii.  1 94.  his  religion,  1 96.  n .  6. 
'Apx&  t&v  apitmavt  a  designation  of  the 

supreme  God,  ii.  55. 
Archelaus  asserted  two  principles  of  things, 

God  and  matter,  i.  301.  n.  3. 
Archytas,  his  God,  ii.  53. 
Arians,  called  Aristotelians  by  Epiphanius, 
ii.  375.  n.  10.  why  called  Porphyrians, 
412.  n.  5.  charged*  by  the  ancient  fathers 
with  idolatry,  480.  &c 
Arimanius,  a  god  of  the  Persians,  L  475. 
in  n.  4.  num.  IV.  485.  486.  n.  6.  what  he 
was  meant  to  designate,  354.  &c  n.  4.  6. 
AristsBUS,  his  supreme  God,  ii.  54.  on  the 
harmony  of  the  religions  of  the  Jews 
and  Pagans,  182.  n.  6. 
Aristides,  professed  one  God,  the  creator  of 
all  things,  ii.    139.  140.   his  authority, 
214.215.  n.  5. 
Aristippus,  an  assertor  of  external  morality, 

iii.  526. 
Aristobulus,  a  Jew,  forged  the  name  of 
Orpheus  to  enhance  the  glory  and  au- 
thority of  his  own  nation,  L  504.  n.  10. 
Aristodemus,  his  discourse  with  Socrates, 

ii.  61.&C 
Aristophanes,  theology  of,  deriving  all  the 

gods  from  chaos  and  night,  i.  174.  n.  9. 
Aristotelians,  see  Peripatetics. 
Aristotle,  accounts  given  by  him  of  the 
atomical  physiology,  i.  13.  &c.  his  argu- 
ments against  it,  ibid,  not  to  be  too 
hastily  credited  when  interpreting  the 
dogmas  of  philosophers,  18.  n.  6.  as- 
serted incorporeal  substances,  37.  held 
matter  and  body  not  to  be  one  and  the 
same,  87.  88.  n.  1.  whether  he  altogether 
repudiated  the  investigation  of  corporeal 
things,  91.  n.  4.  neglecting  atoms,  de- 
voted himself  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
Deity  and  incorporeal  things,  94.  his 
philosophy  in  part  commended  and  in 
part  censured,  ibid.  &c.  dissents  from 
Plato  in  the  first  principles  of  physical 
science,  ibid.  n.  6.  commonly  supposed 
to  have  excluded  divine  Providence  from 
the  parts  of  the  world  beneath  the  moon, 
96.  n.  1 0.  his  opinion  on  the  immortality 
and  pre-exist ence  of  the  sensitive  soul, 


96.  Ac.  97.  n.  3.  on  the  origin  of  the 
soul,  98.  n.  4.  supposed  nature  to  act  for 
certain  ends,  though  without  ratiocination 
and  consultation  ;  and  yet  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  will  of  the  supreme  Being, 
154.  &c  arguments  by  which  he  attacked 
the    material    atheists,    158.    purposely 
coupled   obscurity   with   brevity  in   ex- 
pounding the  opinions  of  the  ancients, 
165.  n.  3.   explained  by  the   Christian 
Philoponus,  186.  derives  the  origin  of  all 
things  from  matter  endowed  with  forms 
and  qualities,  192.  although  asserting  the 
eternity  of  the  world  a  parte  post  and  a 
parte  ante,  nevertheless  does  not  deny 
its  mutations,  208.  &c  n.  9.  1.  his  judi- 
cious censure  of  those  mechanical  philo- 
sophers who  commit  every  thing  to  chance 
and  fortune,  220.  whether  his  nature  one 
and  the  same  with  a  plastic  nature,  226. 
&c.  n.  4.    his  real  notion  of  a  plastic 
nature,  235.  whether  to  be  ranked  among 
the  assertors  of  a  soul  of  the  world,  260. 
&c.  n.  6.  the  Platonists  most  anxious  to 
draw  him  to  the  opinions  of  Plato,  265. 
n.  8.   whether  he  assigned   a  mundane 
soul  to  the  heavens,  266.  &c.  n.  9.  268. 
n.  1.  what  meant  by  his  first  mover,  ibid. 
agrees  with  Plato  in  respect  to  a  plastic 
nature,  271.    whether  he  asserted  two 
principles,   300.  &c.  n.   3.    302.  n.  4. 
whether  he  believed  in  creation  out  of 
nothing,  303.  n.  5.  whether  he  preferred 
goodness  to  knowledge  and  omnipotence, 
811.  Ac.  n.  4.  whether  regarded  by  Plu- 
tarch as  an  assertor  of  a  two-fold  God, 
352.  explodes  the  polytheists,  359.  his 
one  God  nothing  but  the  whole  universe 
of  things  consisting  of  God  and  matter, 
360.  n.  2.  holds  the  world  to  be  eternal, 
and  to  have  emanated  from    God,  408. 
412.  what  he  meant  by  naturalists  and 
physiologers,  ii.  36.   n.   8.    whether  he 
believed  in  a  plurality  of  gods,  77.  &c. 
80.  n.  2.  a  professor  of  one  g<  ri,  81.  &c. 
supposes  the  stars  to  be  gods,  80.  &c.  his 
pavriia,  or   divination,   78.   &c.  n.    9. 
whether    he    believed    in    demons,   79. 
n.   1.  what  he  meant  by  Side,  Siiov, 
iaipoviov,  81.  ficc.  his  supreme  God  the 
first  mover  of  all  things  by  love,  84.  and 
the  cause  of  all  the  order  and  harmony 
of  nature,  85.  whether  or  not  he  assigned 
a  soul  to  the  world,  ibid.  n.  9.  means  by 
oipav6c  the  whole  world,  and  by  pv<riQ 
the  artificial  nature  of  the  world,  88.  &c. 
vovq,  in  what  sense  used  by  him,  88. 
holds    God   to  be   the    principle   of  all 
things,  ibid,  distinguishes  the  speculative 
sciences  into  three,  physiologv,  the  pure 
mathematics,    and    theology    or    meta- 
physics, 89.  chief  points  of  his  theology  or 
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dents  regarded  by  him  as  for  the  most  I 
part  fabulous,  and  invented  for  political 
purposes,  91.  Arc.  explained,  92.  &c. 
what  he  meant  by  StZov,  ibid.  n.  7.  his 
religion,  ibid,  whether  an  atheist,  or  not, 
ibid,  his  opinion  concerning  God,  ibid, 
asserts  the  eternity  of  the  world,  ibid, 
takes  away  free-will  from  God,  ibid,  asserts 
the  necessity  of  God  and  the  world,  ib. 
discards  the  infinity  of  God,  ibid,  his 
God  takes  no  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
mortals,  ibid,  his  opinion  on  God  per- 
vading all  things,  240.  n.  3.  his  dispute 
with  Zeno  on  the  notion  of  gods,  276. 
"his  infinite  number  explained,  527.  n.  8. 
9.  10.  asserts  a  good  and  benign  'God, 
and  charges  the  poets  with  falsehood, 
569.  notices  the  impiety  of  those  who 
deny  the  ends  and  uses  of  things,  591. 
on  the  figments  of  the  ancients  respect- 
ing the  causes  of  the  members  of  men 
and  animals,  610.  n.  1.  on  the  eternity 
of  the  world  and  the  causes  of  mankind, 
621.  &c.  on  the  eternal  essences  of  things, 
iii.  67.  states  the  opinions  of  the  ancients 
on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  88.  n.  5.  on  the 
generation  and  corruption  of  all  things 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  ancients, 
102.  n.  4.  held  matter  to  be  incorporeal, 
127.  in  note,  certain  passages  of  his  on 
creation  out  of  nothing  explained,  150. 
Ac.  whether  he  acknowledged  creation 
out  of  nothing,  183.  &c.  on  the  atheists 
who  confined  the  whole  nature  of  things 
to  bodies,  230.  n.  4.  believed  in  unex- 
tended  substances,  239.  &c.  n.  3.  4.  his 
opinion  concerning  the  soul  and  first 
mover,  ibid.  n.  1.  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  569.  &c.  n.  7.  whether  he  as- 
signed a  celestial  body  to  the  soul,  ibid, 
his  vovq  the  rational,  his  \f/v\^  the  sen- 
tient soul,  ibid,  meaning  attached  by  him 
to  irvivpa,  <pu<TtQ,  ibid,  held  the  soul  to 
be  a  fifth  element,  ibid,  his  soul,  472.  in 
note,  on  the  assertors  of  external  morality, 
526.  not  ignorant  of  the  atomic  philoso- 
phy, 594,  &c.  on  the  nature  of  sense  and 
knowledge,  573.  &c. 
Arius,  whether  a  Platonist,  i.  370.  &c.  374. 
Arc.  n.  9.  10.  declared  by  Pet.  Faydit  to 
be  an  Aristotelian,  376.  in  note,  whether 
he  derived  his  error  respecting  the  Trinity 
from  thePlatonicdiscipline,  ibid,  whether 
his  Trinity  accords  with  that  of  Plato, 
ibid,  deemed  a  Platonist  by  Christoph. 
Sandius,  ibid,  ranked  among  the  Valen- 
tin ians  and  ancient  Gnostics,  ibid,  on  his 
Platonism,  410.  n.  4.  whether  regarded 
as  a  Platonist  by  St.  Cyril,  ibid,  his  doc- 
trine concerning  the  Trinity,  426.  main- 
tained the  Son  or  Word  to  be  a  created 
substance,  439.  his  Trinity  different  from 
the  Christian,  4  46.  different  also  from  the 


Platonic  and  Porphyrian  Trinity,  458. n. 9. 

Arminians,  hold  a  sort  of  succession  in 
eternity,  ii.  550.  in  note. 

Arnaldus,  or  Ernaldus,  called  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  soul  of  the  world,  ii.  345.  n.  1. 
author  of  the  book  De  Spiritu  Sancto, 
460,  n.  1. 

Arnobius,  against  the  Pagans,  457.  testi- 
mony of,  showing  the  sense  in  which  the 
ancients  regarded  the  world  as  the  su- 
preme God,  ii.  294.  n.  4.  holds  the  soul 
to  be  corporeal,  iii.  325.  n.  1.  num.  Ill 

*Af>ptv6$Ti\vc,  the  Deity  why  so  styled, 
i.  635. 

Asclepiades,  closely  approaches  Democritoj 
doctrine  of  atoms,  i.  32.  n.  10.  an  .Egyp- 
tian philosopher,  ii.  173. 

Asclepius,  a  book  on  the  Son  of  God, 
whether  he  is  called  therein  the  second 
God,  557.  ficc. 

'Affw/iaroc,  meaning  of,  according  to  the 
ancients,  ii.  79.  n.  10.  iii.  337.  in  note, 
251.  n.  8.  371,  in  note,  according  to 
Prudentius,  ii.  268. 

Astrology.     See  Stars. 

Astronomy,  supposed  by  some  to  have  led 
to  the  Egyptian  worship  of  beasts,  i.  611 
in  note. 

Athanasius,  whether  regarded  all  the  godi 
of  the  Pagans  as  the  names  of  one  su- 
preme God,  ii.  281.  n.  7.  reduces  them 
all  under  two  general  heads,  first,  the 
poetical  and  fictitious  gods,  secondly,  the 
deified  things  of  nature,  281.  supposes 
them  to  have  been  men,  raised  to  the 
rank  of  gods  on  account  of  benefits  and 
noble  inventions,  ibid.  n.  7.  declares  in 
what  sense  the  Greeks  regarded  the  whole 
world  as  the  supreme  Being,  294.  his 
opinion  respecting  Arius,  373.  whether 
held  a  Trinity  not  so  much  of  persons  as 
of  virtues,  ibid.  n.  8.  ranks  Arius  among 
the  Valentinians  and  Gnostics,  377.  in 
note,  agreement  between  him  and  Plato 
on  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  dis- 
proved, 386.  387.  n.  4.  whether  'illus- 
trated the  Trinity  by  a  similitude  of  the 
vine.  421.  n.  5.  his  profession  respecting 
the  Trinity  explained,  421.  &c.  and  de 
fended,  4*24.  n.  9.  false  emendation  of  a 
passage  of,  425.  n.  10.  on  the  difference 
of  the  words  bfxoiouetoQ  and  6/iootwoc, 
442.  on  the  word  fiovoovaioq,  445. 
falsely  reputed  the  author  of  Dialogues 
on  the  Trinity,  447.  n.  3.  whether  his 
Trinity  makes  three  gods,  456.  &&  in 
what  sense  he  called  the  Homoousinn  Tri- 
nity one  God,  447.  &c.  his  peri  enuresis 
in  the  Trinity,  456.  his  services  to  Chris- 
tianity, 457.  on  the  creed  commonly  as- 
cribed to  him,  ibid,  his  testimony  as  to  the 
agreement  of  the  Christian  and  Platonic 
Trinity,  461.   accuses  the  Arians  of  Wo- 
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latry,  481.  saying  of,  respecting  the 
worship  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
484. 
Atheism,  defended  and  refuted  from  the 
•  atomical  physiology,  19.  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  system  of,  derives  the 
origin  of  all  things  from  the  blind  and 
fortuitous  concourse  of  irrational  and 
senseless  atoms,  138,  Ac  recommended  on 
the  score  of  interest,  134.  answer  to  the 
atheistic  arguments  drawn  from  interest, 
yi.  493.  Ac  preferred  by  Plutarch  to  Mani- 
cheiam,  ii.  578.  causes  of,  intemperance, 
sensuality,  arrogance,  Ac  277.  Ac  fear,  ii. 
578.  Ac.  580.  n.9.  and  ignorance  of  causes, 
584.  Ac  refutation  of,  L  508.  Ac  method 
of  refuting  it,  580.  n.  1 0.  by  what  argument* 
it  ought  to  be  assailed,  L  215.  various 
kinds  of,  enumerated,  141.  Ac.  two  very 
different  kinds  of;  first,  the  Democritic  or 
Atomic,  referring  the  construction  of  the 
world  to  the  mere  fortuitous  motion  of 
matter,  without  any  vital  or  directive 
principle  ;  secondly,  the  Stratonic  or 
H? lozoic,  deriving  it  from  a  mixture  of 
chance  and  the  life  of  matter  both  to- 
gether, 152.  Ac  only  four  kinds  of,  199. 
Ac.  difference  of  these  kinds,  203.  205. 
206.  their  great  repugnance  and  opposi- 
tion to  each  other,  212.  Ac.  the  four 
kinds  expounded,  namely,  the  Demo- 
critic, the  Stratonic,  the  Anaximandrian, 
and  lastly,  the  Pseudo-Zenonian,  which 
compares  the  universe  to  a  plant,  en- 
dowed with  a  plastic  nature,  devoid  of 
understanding  and  sense,  but  disposing 
and  ordering  the  whole,  193.  Ac. 

The  Democritic,  see  also  Philosophy, 
Atomic,  what  h  is,  iii.403.  from  what  causes 
introduced,  i.  192.  Ac.  more  considerable 
than  the  rest,  213.  Ac.  found  many  sup- 
porters, 216. 

The  Stratonic,  106.  attributes  to  matter 
a  plastic  life  devoid  of  sense  and  under- 
standing, 147,  Ac.  with  notes,  called  also 
Hybsoic,  1531  made  the  mundane  system 
depend  upon  a  certain  chance  and  plastic 
lire  both  together,  151.  found  few  abettors, 
215. 

The  Anaximandrian,  called  also  the  Pe- 

•  riratetic,    Aristotelian,    or    Hylopathic, 

derives  the  origin  of  things  from  mutter 

endowed    with     forms     and    qualities, 

192.  see  Hvlopathic  philosophers. 

The  Pseudo-Zenonian,  see  Plant  and 
Plastic  nature. 
Atheists,  existed  long  before  the  time  of 
Democritus  and  Leucippus,  i.  1.57.  are 
those  who  deny  a  conscious  intellectual 
nature  presiding  over  the  universe,  202. 
whether  the  naturalist  ought  to  be  ranked 
in  their  number,  102.  n.  1.  not  all  who 
aafert  the  world  to  have  been  made  to  be 


excluded  from  this  class,  168.  Ac  whether 
Empedoclee  an  atheist  or  deist,  50.  n.  3. 
Epicurus  an  atheist,  103.  Ac.  whether  the 
Hylozoists  atheists,  see  Hyloxoists. 
whether  Strato  Lampsacenus  an  atheist, 
150.  Ac.  whether  Hippocrates,  153. 
n.  3.  154.  n.  m.  whether  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  Ionic  sect  atheists,  see 
Ionic  sect  the  Theologers  who  wrote 
Theogonies  atheists,  162.  number  of, 
multiplied  by  some,  diminished  by  others, 
190.  Ac.  whether  Thales  an  atheist,  179. 
Ac.  181.  n.  8.  Anaximander  an  atheist, 
183.  Ac.  Hippo,  Anaximenes,  Diogenes 
Apolloniates  atheists,  182.  n.  9.  Pbnius 
Secundus  to  be  reckoned  as  one,  198.,n.  4. 
are  both  enthusiasts  and  fanatics,  198. 
whether  Heraclitusand  the  Stoics  atheists, 
202.  n.  10.  whether  Boethiusone,  21 1.  n. 
3.  who  properly  called  so,  297.  the  Ma- 
teriarians  not  Atheists,  305.  Ac  whether 
Parmenides  one,  ii.  41.  Ac  n.  5.  Zeno 
accused  as  one,  and  acquitted.  48.  Ac  n. 
9.  whether  Aristotle  one,  92.  n.  7.  the 
Stoics  not  atheists,  97.  Ac  draw  the 
origin  of  the  existence  of  a  God  from 
abstract  notions  of  simple  entities,  114. 
from  fear,  116.  ii.  561.  Ac  see  also 
Religion,  regard  God  as  envious  and 
terrible,  ii.  518.  Ac  all  consider  the  whole 
nature  of  things  to  be  corporeal,  i.  200. 
this  opinion  refuted,  Hi.  401.  Ac  not  all 
corporealists  to  be  accounted  atbeiats,  i. 
201.  bungle  when  tbey  attribute  sense 
and  reason  to  matter,  204.  define  body  to 
be  extended  bulk,  11.  explain  the  nature 
and  origin  of  sensation  from  the  laws  of 
motion  alone,  12.  28.  reject  the  idea  of 
a  corporeal  God,  117.  abuse  the  word 
God,  297.  n.  8.  their  opinion  on  space, 
ill.  233.  Ac.  maintain  all  knowledge  to  be 
from  sense,  ii.  509.  Ac.  their  notion  of 
substance,  117.  interpret  the  Scriptures 
mystically  and  allegorically,  u  209.  n.  10. 
attach  a  two-fold  meaning  to  the  word 
nature,  207.  place  all  good  and  evil  in  the 
sense  of  pleasure  and  pain,  ii.  569.  reject 
universal  notiors,  iii.  60.  Ac  substance 
of  their  moral  doctrine,  496.  Ae.  this  not 
new,  498.  substance  of  their  civil  doc- 
trine, 497.  this  not  new,  498.  their 
civil  obligation  derived  from  fear  alto- 
gether weak,  507.  Ice.  their  opinion  on  the 
soul,  see  Soul,  on  creation,  see  Origen, 
Creation,  on  demons  and  demoniacs,  see 
Demon.  Demoniac,  on  understanding, 
knowledge,  and  cogitation,  we  Under- 
standing, Knowledge,  Cogitation,  on 
motion,  see  Motion,  on  the  world  see 
World,  on  the  origin  of  men  and  animals, 
see  M*n,  Animal,  on  providenre,  see 
Protidti.ce.  on  ir*rtr*s,  see  ftptctre. 
arguments  of,  against  the  existence  of  a 
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supreme  God,L9i.ftcdcayGk>d  from  Us 

mcompreheiM«1)ttity,  108.  n.  8. 


ii.  609.  ftc  516.  ftc  from  the  priod^ 
nothing  can  come  from  nothing,  L  110. 
refuted,  iii.  78.  ftc90.  Ac  from  the  uni- 
verse consnting  solely  of  body,  i.  112. 
113.  n.  10.117.refoted,iiL228.Acftosa 
atoms  being  the  fint  principlm  of  oil 
things,  i.  119.  ftc  from  the  impnmihfliiy 
of  an  immortal  and  altogether  parisst 
being,  124.  from  motion,  which  cannot 
take  place  without  a  motor,  125,  etc 
from  the  faulty  construction  of  the 
world,  and  the  multitude  of  erile,  128.  Ate 
from  human  aflairs  being  all  chaos  and 
confusion,  129.  See.  from  the  misfortunes 
of  the  good  and  prosperity  of  the  wicked, 
ibid,  and  from  other  bold  queries  respect- 
ing the  creation  of  the  world,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same,  etc  132.  ft*  maintain 
that  things  make  knowledge,  and  not 
knowledge  things,  iii.  69.  ftc  ground 
upon  which  they  attack  the  existence  of 
a  God  in  our  own  times,  i.  167.  accus- 
tomed to  disguise  their  sentiments 
by  an  ambiguity  of  words,  103.  ftc 
Anaxagoras  and  Socrates  ranked  among, 
for  rejecting  the  vulgar  opinions,  190. 

Athena,  origin  of  the  word,  i.  519.  620.  n. 
9.    See  Minerva. 

Athenagoras,  whether  he  asserted  a  subor- 
dination in  the  Trinity,  ii.  417.  supposed 
the  world  to  have  been  created  for  the 
sake  of  imparting  felicity  to  others,  iii. 
487.  in  note. 

Athenians,  worshippers  of  Jupiter,  ii.  65. 
n.  6.  their  unknown  god,  the  supreme 
God,  192.  193.  n.  5.  regarded  Jesus  and 
the  Resurrection  preached  by  St.  Paul  as 
new  gods,  265.  n.  4. 

Atomist,  see  Physiology  Atomic 

Atoms,  the  foundation  of  the  Democritic 
fate,  i.  11.  ftc  see  also  Physiology 
Atomic  whether  devoid  of,  or  endowed 
with  qualities,  a  disputed  point  among 
the  ancient  philosophers,  28.  ftc.  n.  1.5. 
whether  they  gave  rise  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  pre-existence  of  souls,  71.  72.  n.  9.  the 
origin  of  all  things  derived  by  atheists  from 
their  blind  and  fortuitous  concourse,  30. 
ftc  119.  ftc  138.  ftc  held  by  Epicurus 
and  Lucretius  to  be  destitute  of  all  quality, 
139.  n.  10.  made  use  of  to  disprove  a 
God,  33.  ftc.  118.  regarded  as  incor- 
ruptible, 124.  opinion  of  the  Arabian 
talking  philosopher*  respecting,  145.  n.  1. 
declination  of,  according  to  Epicurus,  iii 
llG,  n.  3.  equable  motion  of,  contracted 
by  long  experience,  ii.  599.  n.  10.  Plato 
on  the  Epicureans,  and  Democritus 
deriving  alt  things  from  the  concourse  of, 
iii.  430.  431.  n.  10. 

Attius  (Navius),  miracle  of,  iii.  20.  n.  8. 


90.su  8,  i 
128.  in  note.  Us 
subatsnee,  247.  hkopmioa  pa  the  Puna 
gods  explained,  ii.  209.  e^weotaoTae 
testimony  feus  to  prove  these  vsmni 
ends  to  have  been  but  names  of  Us 
supreme  God,  227.  on  Tune  sal 
ScsBvok,  229.  280.  n.  I.  i 


st  custom  flf  minstiar  phi  usher 
with  theology.  256.hm  e^m&mestBt 
multitude  of  gods,  278.  ftc  on  tfceonV 
tones  between  the  civil  and  aeanri 
theology  of  the  ancienta,  278.  sn  tas 
•esse  m  which  the  Greeks  luaajuei  lot 
whole  world  so  the  supreme  God,M 
ftc  n.  2.  eomewhat  excuses  the  Pajss 
trinity,  317.  confutes  the  assertion  of 
some  Christians  that  the  Son,  or  \6joq, 
is  the  wisdom  by  which  the  Father  a 
wise,  341.  n.  9.  on  Origen't  mutable 
happiness  of  souls  after .  death,  358.  os 
the  similitudes  depicting  the  Holy 
Trinity,  429.  in  note,  his  similitude 
borrowed  from  the  human  soul,  ibid, 
incorrect  notion  ofj  respecting  the 
trinity  of  Plotinus  and  Porphyry,  430. 
n.  4.  on  the  word  d/too6*iog,  ii.  443.  ha 
testimony  respecting  the  Platonic  trinity, 
462.  on  the  angelic  body  of  the  soul,  m. 
314.  315.  n.  10.  on  the  bodies  of  anges, 
353.  383.  ftc  n.  6.  7.  is  undecided  re- 
specting them,  315.  n.  10.  compouaft 
angels  of  soul  and  body,  353.  c  10.2. 
on  the  saints  or  church  being  the  rightnil 
peeseesors  of  the  world,  457.  n.  10.  on 
the  soul  of  Aristotle,  469.  472.  in  note, 
num.  iii.  supposes  the  world  created  fct 
the  sajke  of  imparting  felicity  to  other*, 
487.  in  note,  on  the  world  not  being 
sooner  made,  492.  in  note. 

Augustinus,  Steuchus  Eugubinus,  sw 
Steuchus  and-  Eugubinus. 

Authors,  unknown;  whether  the  author  of 
the  Recognitions  believed  in  asubordiat- 
tion  of  the  Trinity,  ii.  417.  on  the  author 
of  toe  dialogues  of  the  Trinity,  447.  n. 
5.  author  of  the  book,  De  Spkrtu  Sands, 
who  he  was,  i.  60.  n.  1. 

Autoagatbotetes  of  the  PlatonisU,  u> 
353.  ftc 

Avroycvijc.  meaning  of;  ii.  73.  n  3. 

Aorof  v4c>  meaning  of,  ibid.  n.  4. 
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Bacchus,  a  name  of  the  supreme  Deity,  ii. 
226. 

Balaam,  prophecy  of,  iii.  23.  n.  1 1. 

Baltus  (Franc.),  on  the  oracles  of  the  an- 
cients, iii.  23.  n.  1 1 . 

Banier,  on  the  Egyptian  worship  of  beasts, 
i.  610.  in  note. 

Barbeyrac,  an  edition  of  Lucretius  expected 
from,  ii.  598.  in  note,  on  Augustine's  re- 
garding the  saints  as  the  rightful  pos> 
seasons  of  the  world,  iii  467.  in  note. 

Barclay  (Robert),  on  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  iii.  309.  n  10. 

Barnes  (Joshua),  on  the  agreement  of 
IrensBus  and  Homer  in  their  doc- 
trine of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  iii.  327. 
n.  2.  defends  the  religion  of  Euripides, 
475.  n.  8. 

Basil,  St.  on  his  distinction  between 
substance  and  hypostasis  in  the  Trinity, 
ii.  433.  commentary  on  Isaiah  erro- 
neously imputed  to  him,  iii.  351. 
n.  8. 

Basnage  (Jac),  on  the  Trinity  of  Philo,  ii. 
323.  in  note,  on  Plato's  twofold  soul  of 
the  world,  380.  n.  1. 

Bayer  (Theoph.  Sig.),  on  the  religion  of 
the  Chinese,  iii.  192. 

Bayle  (Pet.),  the  argument  against  the 
existence  of  a  God,  drawn  from  the  evils 
which  overflow  this  world,  adopted  and 
set  forth  by  him,  i.  129.  n.  4.  opinion  of, 
on  the  Pagan  worship  of  one  God,  ii. 
143.  &c.  in  note,  custom  of,  in  inter- 
preting the  precepts  of  the  ancients,  145. 
in  note,  on  the  author  of  the  verses 
vulgarly  ascribed  to  Critias,  566.  n.  6. 
mistaken  in  explaining  the  occult  force 
in  atoms  of  a  certain  divine  power,  571. 
n.  1.  opinion  of,  on  the  idols  of  Demo- 
critus,  648.  in  note,  asserts  the  agree- 
ment of  reason  and  faith  in  the  doctrine 
of  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  148. 
on  the  matter  of  the  junior  Platonists, 
212.  against  Spinoza,  426.  n,  1.  opi- 
nion of,  on  the  cause  and  end  of  the 
creation  of  this  world,  466.  in  note.  588. 
in  note. 

Beasts,  Apollonius  said  to  have  understood 
the  language  of,  i.  447.  in  note,  on  the 
origin  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of,  609. 
m  note,  regarded  as  the  images  of  the 
divine  virtues  and  perfections,  612.  in 
note,  souls  of,  distinct  from  matter,  iii. 
440.  &c.  450.  6xc.  why  regarded  by  Des 
Cartes  as  mere  machines,  441.  on  the 
state  of  their  souls  after  the  death  of  the 
body,  whether  they  permanently  subsist 
or  are  annihilated,  450.  &c  on  their 
souls  being  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
of  men,  452.  n.  7. 

Beausobre,  Hist,  de  Manich.  ii.  4.  6.  42. 
iii.  141.  142.  144.  237.  257.  279.  326. 


Becker  (Balth.),  denies  all  power  of  de- 
mons, iii  660.  in  note. 

Bentley  (Rich.),  his  emendation  of  a  pas- 
sage of  Hierocles,  iii.  272.  n.  1.  on  the 
constitution  of  the  heavens,  465.  note.  8. 

Berkeley, Bp. his  Alciphron,ii.  120.  in  note. 
557.  in  note. 

Bernard,  St.  on  the  Holy  Ghost  not  being 
the  soul  of  the  world,  347.  in  note. 

Dernier  (Fran.),  on  the  Veda,  a  book  of 
the  ancient  Brahmins,  iii.  203.  n.  6. 

Bessarion,  on  Plato  being  favourable  to 
creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  173.  on  the 
matter  of  the  Platonists,  209. 

Bezoldus  (Car.  Ft.),  ii.  413.  in  note. 

Birds,  on  the  origin  of,  i.  174.  &c.  ri.  9. 10.  1. 

Blessedness,  see  Felicity. 

Blondel,  opinion  of,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Sibylline  verses,  i.  465.  n.  4. 

Blood,  the  food  of  the  sentient  soul,  iii.  281 . 
in  note,  human,  among  the  Celts  a  pro- 
pitiatory offering  to  the  supreme  Being, 
ii.  168.  the  food  of  demons,  iii.  350. 

Bodinus  (Joh.),  attributes  the  creation  and 
government  of  the  world  and  living  be- 
ings to  certain  genii,  i.  219.  n.  9. 

Body,  bodies,  influence  of  the  stare  upon, 
i.  6.  n.  2.  defined  by  Atheists  as  ex- 
tended bulk,  11.  see  also  Matter,  and 
matter,  declared  by  Plato  and  Aristotle 
not  to  be  one  and  the  same,  87.  &c.  n.  1 . 
investigation  of,  whether  altogether  re- 
pudiated by  them,  91.  n.  4.  whether 
endowed  with  forms  and  qualities,  85. 
&c.  if  nothing  but  body  in  the  universe, 
whether  God  also  to  be  denied,  112.  n. 
10.  accounted  devoid  of  all  cogitation 
and  life  by  the  atomic  Atheist,  144.  and 
matter,  according  to  Atheists,  the  only 
substance  in  the  nature  of  things,  146. 
200.  deprived  of  forms  and  qualities  by 
the  Pythagorean  philosophers,  162.  Ac. 
not  all  who  admit  nothing  but  bodies 
atheists,  200.  Dr.  Cud  worth's  definition 
of,  252.  whether  notions  and  images  of 
other  things  besides  bodies,  ii.  513.  515. 
n.  8.  whether  regarded  by  Plato  as 
totally  unknown  to  us,  i.  86.  n.  8.  88.  n. 
1.  on  the  soul  forming  one  for  itself, 
218.  n.  8.  on  the  formation  of,  ibid,  on 
their  formation  together  with  souls  at 
the  beginning  of  creation,  ibid.  num.  iv. 
whether  infinitely  extended,  ii.  542.  &c. 
in  note,  perfections  of,  iii.  124.  &c. 
meaning  of  the  word  according  to  the 
ancients,  124.  in  note,  according  to  the 
Stoics,  95.  &c  mortal,  formation  of, 
committed  by  Plato  to  the  junior  gods, 
624.  whether  any  intermediate  nature 
between  body  and  spirit,  i.  245.  what 
meant  by  body,  iii.  385.  other  natures 
besides  bodies,  395.  etc.  Platonic  pur- 
gation of,  274.  n.  6.  animal,  admirable 
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structure  of,  i.  240.  on  the  bodies  of  an- 
gels, see  Angel,  and  of  demons,  see  De- 
mon, on  the  subtle  body  assigned  to  the 
soul  after  death,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
body,  259.  Ac.  threefold  body  of  the 
soul,  opinions  of  the  ancients  respecting, 
262.  &c.  276.  &c,  in  note,  origin  of  this 
doctrine,  277.  in  note,  agreement  and 
disagreement  between  philosophers  and 
Christians  on  the  body  of  the  soul,  300. 
&c  on  the  state  of  the  aerial  body  after 
death,  803.  in  note,  on  the  bodies  of 
human  souls  after  death,  471.  &c  476. 
&c  on  the  angelic  and  lucid  body  of  the 
soul,  314.  n.  10.  whether  the  soul  has  a 
certain  subtle  and  ethereal  body  adhering 
to  it  after  death,  318.  &c  opinion  of 
Ireneus  on  the  body  of  the  soul,  325. 
&c.  of  Origen,  328.  of  the  Jews,  331 .  n. 
5.  this  opinion  whether  confirmed  by 
Christ,  332.  doctrine  of  the  body  or 
vehicle  of  the  soul  neither  impious,  nor 
irrational,  nor  inconsistent  with  the 
Christian  resurrection,  338.  &c.  Py- 
thagoras and  Plato  on  the  subtle  body 
of  men  and  brutes  remaining  after  death, 
467.  whether  Aristotle  assigned  a  celes- 
tial body  to  the  soul,  470.  &c  n.  7. 
Plato  on  the  body  of  the  soul  always 
remaining,  47 1 .  return  of  our  bodies  to 
life,  see  Resurrection. 

Boethius,  denies  the  world's  eternity,  but 
allows  its  perpetual  existence,  iii.  143. 
opinion  of,  on  unextended  natures,  248. 
on  the  body  or  vehicle  of  the  soul,  300. 
in  note,  calls  men  gods,  i.  373.  n.  2.  on 
Plato's  eternity  of  the  world,  ii.  365.  on 
perfection  and  imperfection,  538.  n.  1. 
his  eternity  examined,  554.  in  note, 
opinion  of,  on  the  souls  of  men  and 
brutes  explained,  iii.  443.  n,  2.  on  know- 
ledge not  a  passion,  432. 

Boethus,  opinion  of,  on  God  and  a  plastic 
nature,  i.  198.  n.  3.  asserts  the  world's 
eternity  and  incorruptibility,  211.  n.  3. 
whether  to  be  classed  amongst  atheists, 
ibid. 

Books,  shameful  custom  of  putting  them 
forth  under  the  names  of  others,  i.  548. 
n.  6. 

Bossuet,  on  the  Egyptian  worship  of  beasts, 
i.  610.  in  note. 

Bouchct  (J.  V.),  on  the  oracles  of  the 
ancients,  iii.  23.  n.  11.  on  the  Veda  of 
the  Brahmins,  203. 

Boulainvillier,  holds  creation  out  of  nothing 
to  be  absurd,  iii.  149.  an  interpreter  and 
favourer  of  Spinoza,  425.  n.  1. 

Boyle  (Robert),  an  indefatigable  explorer 
of  nnture,  ii.  584.  in  note. 

Brahmins,  Indian,  regarded  this  life  as 
death,  and  death  as  the  true  life,  i.  528. 

Brentius  (Job.),  whether  he  affirmed  that 


God  can  do  things  contradictory,  ii.  536. 
in  note. 

Browne  (Sir  Thomas),  affirms  that  God 
can  do  things  contradictory,  ibid,  in  note. 

Brucker  (Jac),  on  the  difference  between 
Pythagoras'  numbers  and  Plato's  idea, 
ii.  41.  n.  3.  on  Pistol  ideas,  351.  n.  4. 

Brumoy  (P.),  on  the  theology  of  the 
Greeks,  i.  620.  in  note. 

Brun  (Le;,  on  miracles,  iii.  16.  in*  note. 

Buddeus  (Joh.  Franc.),  on  the  witch  of 
Endor,  ibid,  opinion  of,  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  Pbilo,  ii.  821 .  in  note,  on  Hobbes, 
523.  in  note. 

Bull  (George),  on  the  trinity  of  Pbilo,  n. 
323.  in  note,  ranks  Arias  among  the 
Valentinians  and  Gnostics,  377.  in  note, 
whether  held  a  subordination  in  the 
Trinity,  417.  n.  9.  on  the  true  : 
of  the  word  opoovotoc,  439.  n.  10. 

Burnet  (Gilb.),  on  the  English  Platonnts, 
ii.  415.  n.  7.  his  character  of  Dr.  Cud- 
worth,  iii.  342.  in  note,  on  Hobbes,  503. 
in  note,  on  Hobbes*  rate,  510.  in  note. 

Burnet  (Thomas),  on  creation  out  of 
nothing  according  to  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, iii.  144.  too  lavish  in  his  praises  of 
Orpheus,  163. 

Burton  (Henry),  affirms  that  God  can  do 
things  contradictory,  ii.  537.  in  note. 

Cabalists,  prefer  goodness  and  justice  to 
knowledge  and  power,  314.  n.  7.  call  the 
Holy  Ghost  Love,  ii.  152.  n.  4. 

Cabin,  derivation  of  the  word,  ibid,  deities 
meant  thereby,  ibid. 

Calamities,  great,  why  they  follow  s%nal 
prosperity,  ii.  572.  in"  note. 

Callicles,  an  assertor  of  external  morality, 
iii.  526. 

Callimachus,  his  hymn  to  Jupiter  referred 
to,  i  628.  in  note. 

Cardan  (Jerome),  ascribes  religion  to  the 
stars,  iii.  27.  n.  1. 

Carneades,  from  men's  liberty  of  will  denki 
to  God  all  foreknowledge  of  futurity,  21 
18.  an  assertor  of  external  morality,  527. 

Carpentaria  (Jac),  on  the  nature  of  uni- 
versale, iii.  549. 

Cartes  (Dcs),  opinion  of,  on  the  origin  of 
the  world,  i.  87.  n.  9.  denies  a  plastic 
nature  and  favours  mechanical  laws,  199. 
n.  6.  his  book  on  man  and  the  formation 
of  the  fetus  censured,  221.  ii.  610.  n.  10. 
615.  n.  9.  explains  the  motion  of  the 
heart  mechanically,  i.  248.  whether  sn 
atheist,  275.  n.  5.  censure  of  his  philo- 
sophy, 275.  &c.  bis  opinion  on  the  no* 
certainty  of  all  things  refuted,  iii.  31.  Ac 
his  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  God 
from  the  innate  idea,  37-  Ac  holds  ani- 
mals to  be  mere  machines,  115.  418. 
441.  censured  for  referring  all  thingi  to 
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the  eternal  laws  of  necessity  and  motion, 
ii.  34.  n.  5.  opinion  of,  on  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God  and  the  eternity  and  immu- 
tability of  the  natures  of  tilings,  532.  n. 
7.  whether  autlior  of  the  opinion  that 
God  am  do  things  contradictory,  534.  n. 
9.  supposes  this  world  might  hare  been 
better  made,  591.  n.  2.  demonstrated 
against  him,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
plain all  physical  things  from  mechanical 
laws,  $01.  whether  Dr.  Cud  worth  justified 
in  his  continual  censure  of  him,  ibid.  n.  5. 
his  philosophy  favourable  to  atheism, 61 2. 
&c.  n.  5.  whether  he  held  this  world  to 
have  been  once  a  sun,  614.  n.  8.  opinion 
of,  on  motion,  iii.  414.  on  morality,  536. 

Cartesians,  opinion  oi  most,  that  God  di- 
rectly |>erforms  every  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse, i.  251.  n.  3."  on  the  infinity  of 
matter,  ii.  533.  &c.  in  note,  suppose 
the  world  might  have  been  better  made, 
591.  n.2.  favour  the  atheists,  612.  &c. 
n.  5.  assert  a  corporeal  universe  indefi- 
nitely extended,  iii.  480. 

Carpzovius,  on  the  twofold  word  of  Philo, 
ii.  323. 

Casaubon  (Isaac),  on  Hermes  Trismegistus, 
i.  540  &c  552.  &c. 

Catholicism  (Roman),  see  Papacy. 

Cave  ( Wil.),  on  the  star  seen  by  the  Magi, 
ii.  466.  in  note. 

Cause,  a  first,  or  first  mover,  and  conse- 
quently a  God,  denied  by  atheists,  i.  126. 
religion  attributed  by  them  to  ignorance 
of  causes,  see  Ignorance. 

Celfua,  assails  the  Christian  religion,  i.  446. 
Ace.  speaks  intelligently  of  a  God,  ibid, 
finds  fault  with  the  Christians  for  calling 
Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  ii.  299.  to  what 
sect  he  belonged,  340.  n.  7.  on  the  om- 
nipotence of  God,  534.  n.  6.  on  the 
divine  goodness  and  wisdom,  iii  462.  Ac. 
calls  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  the 
hope  of  worms,  473.  n.  9. 

Celts,  or  Gauls,  worshippers  of  one  God, 
ii.  167.  &c  in  note,  their  gods,  Hesus, 
T&ranius,  Ac.  ibid,  appeased  God  with 
human  blood,  ibid. 

Ceres,  a  name  of  the  supreme  Deity,  ii.  225. 

Certainty,  of  evidence,  proceeds  not  from 
sense  but  reason,  ii.  513.  Ace. 

Cheremon,  i.  537.  &c.  n.  6.  7. 

Chalcidius,  whether  a  Christian,  a  Platonic 
Pagan,  or  an  eclectic  philosopher,  463. 
&c.  n.  5.  styles  the  Jews  a  more  holy  sect, 
ibid,  in  note*  num.  I.  Assigns  to  man  a 
twofold  soul,  vital  and  rational,  ibid,  on 
the  star  seen  hv  the  Magi,  ibid.  num.  IV. 
on  angels,  ibid.  num.  V.  asserts  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world,  ibid.  num.  VII.  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  ibid,  their  pre-  j 
existence,  ibid,  a  soul  of  the  world,  ibid, 
and  the  origin  of  souls  from  the  divine 


nature  itself,  ibid,  testimony  of,  respect- 
ing the  Platonic  trinity,  4G4.  ranks  the 
sun  and  stars  in  the  number  of  the  gods, 
473.  in  note,  opinion  of,  on  demons,  ibid, 
highly  esteems  the  arts  of  divination, 
ibid,  quotes  the  testimony  of  Moses,  465, 
in  note. 

Chaldeans,  whether  according  to  Plutarch 
the  assertors  of  a  twofold  God,  i.  352.  n. 
1.  held  the  eternity  of  the  world,  409. 
their  opinion  on  the  generation  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  world,  526. 

Chance,  or  fortune,  atheists'  belief  that  all 
things  are  driven  along  by,  i.  130.  and 
plastic  nature,  a  mixture  of,  according  to 
Strato  the  origin  of  all  things,  148.  &c. 
meaning  of  the  word  according  to  him, 
150.  &c  n.  9.  the  doctrine  both  irra- 
tional and  impious,  220.  &c.  Aristotle's 
prudent  judgment  thereon,  221. 

Chaos, of  Hesiod, supposed  to  be  water,  i.  40. 
the  origin  of  the  gods,  see  Theogony.  and 
night,  the  first  principles  of  things,  398. 
&c.  doctrine  of,  whether  derived  by 
other  nations  from  Moses,  399.  n.  1.  403. 
in  note,  num.  I.  II. 

Chinese,  and  ancient  Indians,  colonies  of 
the  Egyptians,  i.  546.  in  note,  whether 
they  believed  in  creation  out  of  nothing, 
iii.  191.  Ac. 

Cherbury  (Edward  Herbert,  Baron  of),  ii. 
1.  n.  1.  on  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras, 

9.  in  note,  his  book  De  Religione  Gen- 
tilium,  78.  n.  8.  opinion  of,  on  the  Pagan 
worship  of  one  God,  143.  in  note. 

Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  crucified,  hateful  to 
the  Pagans,  i.  457.  &c.  kingdom  of, 
whether  predicted  in  the  Sibylline  verses, 
464.  n.  4.  his  human  nature,  Athanasius 
on  the  worship  of,  ii.  484.  see  also  Aoyoc. 

Christians,  ancient,  not  a  few,  held  God 
to  be  corporeal,  i.  102.  n.  1.  200.  &c.  n. 
6.  traduced  as  Atheists  for  rejecting  the 
vulgar  superstitions,  191.  n.  4.  some 
committed  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  world  to  certain  genii,  219.  n.  9. 
some  placed  peculiar  demons  and  genii 
over    tho   virtues    and    vices,    263.    n. 

10.  ii.  286.  in  note,  testimonies  of,  re- 
specting the  Pagan  religion,  in  what 
estimation  to  be  held,  462.  n.  1 .  writings 
of  tome  to  prove  an  agreement  be- 
tween Paganism  and  Christianity,  463. 
n.  2.  pious  frauds  of,  464.  n.  4.  their  sect 
of  Sibyllists,  468.  their  opinion  on  the 
Pagan  gods,  ii.  281.  &c.  n.  7.  supersti- 
tion of  some,  in  healing  diseases,  285.  in 
note,  in  deriving  the  good  and  evil  pro- 
pensities from  the  influence  of  demons, 
ibid,    the   Platonists    their   adversaries, 

340.  n.  7.  some,  asserted  the  Son,  or 
Aoyoc,  to  be  the  wisdom  of  the  Father, 

341.  n.  9.  opinion  of,  on  the  soul  of  the 
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.  world,  345.  in  note.  Porphyry  their  adver- 
sary, 412.  n.  5.  some,  deduced  the  origin 
of  human  souls  from  the  soul  of  the  world, 
and  called  them  portions  of  the  divine  es- 
sence, 414.  n.  6.  harmony  of,  with  the  Pa- 
gans, attempted  to  be  established,  463.  n. 
6.  obscurity  of  the  name,  removed,  ibid, 
the  Platonists  their  enemies  before  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  465.  in  note,  some, 
supposed  genii  to  have  subtle  aerial  bo- 
dies, 644.  &c  some  ascribed  diseases 
and  evil  affections  of  the  mind  to  demons, 
655.  in  note,  num.  V.  many]  held  the 
pre-existence  of  souls,  iii.  89.  n.  6.  482. 
n.  4.  many,  the  incorporeity  of  matter, 
128.  in  note,  for  the  most  part  believed 
in  creation  out  of  nothing,  140.  origin  of 
their  purgations  and  lustrations,  295. 
Ac  in  note,  their  agreement  and  disa- 
greement with  philosophers  respecting 
the  body  of  the  soul,  302.  Ac.  in  what 
sense  they  held  God  to  have  made  him- 
self, ii.  73.  &c.  n.  4.  opinion  of,  on  God 
pervading  all  things,  242.  &c.  n.  2.  re- 
pudiated sacrifices,  iii.  352.  in  note,  some 
believed  the  world  to  have  been  made 
for  the  church  and  faithful,  467.  in  note, 
num.  IV. 

Christian,  Platonic,  defended,  ii.  405.  Ac. 

Chrysippus,  on  God  and  the  corruptibility 
of  the  inferior  gods,  ii.  104.  asserts  the 
ether  to  be  the  principal  god,  290. 
n.  5. 

Church,  the  world  supposed  to  have  been 
made  for  the,  iii.  467.  in  note,  origin  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  saints  are  the  right, 
ful  possessors  of  this  world,  ibid. 

Cicero,  on  laws,  i.  421.  n.  4.  opinion  of,  on 
the  Sibylline  verses,  468.  n.  7.  whether 
he  held  the  eternity  of  souls,  iii.  96.  &c. 
n.  2.  on  Epicurus'  liberty  of  will,  116. 
Ac.  n.  3.  whether  he  professed  one  God, 
ii.  123.  Ac.  with  notes,  221.  &c.  a  scep- 
tic, 123.  n.  2.  on  the  migration  of  the 
souls  of  heroes  after  death,  iii.  283.  in 
note,  opinion  of,  on  the  cause  of  con- 
secrating diseases,  virtues  and  .vices,  ii. 
283.  Ac.  in  note,  not  to  be  trusted  when 
speaking  of  the  ancient  dogmas,  ii.  644. 
in  note,  on  the  constitution  of  the 
heavens,  iii  465.  n.  7. 

Clarke  (Dr.  Samuel),  opinion  of,  on  the 
miracles  of  demons,  iii.  8.  Ac.  in  note, 
his  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  God, 
50.  in  note,  opinions  on  the  passage  of 
St.  John,  xiv.  28.  collected  bv  him,  ii. 
422.  n.  7. 

Claudianua  Mamertus,  on  Philolaus  an 
assertor  of  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii. 
167.  on  the  nature  of  angels,  354. 

Cleanthes,  held  the  run  to  be  the  supreme 
God,  and  the  stars  petty  deities,  i.  205. 
his  hymn,  ii.  117.  asserted  one  supreme 


God   the  governor    of    the    universe, 
101. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  denies  the  demon- 
strability  of  God,  iii.  30.  n.  3.  wrong  in 
supposing  Orpheus  an  assertor  of  creation 
out  of  nothing,  162.  wrong  in  supposing 
Plato  the  same,  169.  testimony  of,  that 
the  Persian  Magi  call  the  world  the 
temple  of  God,  ii.  297.  commends  the 
trinity  of  Plato,  378.  in  note,  whether 
he  held  a  subordination  in  the  Trinity, 
417.  opinion  of,  on  the  nature  of  angds, 
iii.  370.  in  note. 

Clerc  (Jean  Le),  on  an  intermediate  nature 
between  bodies  and  spirits,  245.  n.  4. 
248.  Ac.  n.  8.  asserts  three  parts  of 
man,  ibid,  opinion  o£  on  the  demonstra- 
tion of  God  from  the  idea,  51.  in  note, 
observations  of,  against  those  who  deny 
that  any  thing  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing,  133.  Ac  opinion  of,  on  the 
reason  of  consecrating  diseases,  virtual 
and  vices,  ii.  284.  in  note,  on  Philo's 
philosophy,  321.  in  note,  on  his  trinity, 
324.  in  note  on  Plato's  twofold  soul  of 
the  world,  380.  n.  1.  on  Porphyry  and  the 
Porphyrins,  412.  n.  5.  on  the  ethereal 
body  of  the  soul  after  death,  iii.  321.  in 
note,  on  St.  Augustine  making  angels 
consist  of  body  and  soul,  354.  n.  2.  on 
the  end  of  the  creation,  489.  in  note, 
num.  V.  on  the  world  not  having  been 
made  sooner,  492.  in  note. 

Cneph,  an  Egyptian  deity,  i,  598.  n.  5. 
whether  the  supreme  God,  ii.  201.  n.  5.6. 

Co-essentiality  in  the  Trinity,  see  'O/ioov- 
ffioYnc* 

Cogitation,  or  thought,  supposed  b>  atheists 
to  be  impossible  to  take  place  without  a 
certain  cause,  i.  127.  and  life,  altogether 
excluded  from  body  by  the  atomic  phi- 
losophers, 144.  see  also  Knowledge,  Un- 
derstanding, by  some  supposed  capable 
of  producing  really  existing  natures,  ii. 
641.  n.  2.  extended,  inconceivable  to  at, 
iii.  392.  not  mere  motion,  416.  &c.  phe- 
nomenon of,  inexplicable  without  a  God, 
420.  not  mere  passion,  423.  and  sense, 
difference  between,  a  subject  of  discord 
among  atheists,  423.  and  sense,  notions 
of  the  ancients  on  the  nature  of;  424. 
Ac.  can  move  bodies,  492.  Ac.  n.  8. 
Protagoras*  precept:  all  cogitation  a 
sense,  refuted,  554. 

Colossians  i.  12.  explained,  iii.  312.  n.  3. 

Colour,  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  the  na- 
ture of,  i.  12.  &c.  28.  n.  1.  Empedode' 
opinion  thereon  very  different  from  that 
of  Democritus  and  the  other  atomifU, 
28.  n.  1.80.  n.  5. 

Commonwealth,  or  state,  religion  asserted 
by  atheists  to  be  prejudicial  to  a,  i.  136. 
Ac.  this  refuted,  iii.  495.  Ac, 
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Conscience,  civil  law  of  a  state,  the  only, 
according  to  Hobbes,  i.  137.  of  neglected 
duty,  Lucretius  upon,  ii.  574.  private,  or 
private  judgment  of  actions,  not  repug- 
nant to  civil  sovereignty,  iii.  513.  &c. 

Conscntes,  the  Dii,  what  meant  thereby,  L 
229.  &c. 

Constantino  the  Great,  commends  Plato's 
Trinity,  ii.  378.  in  note.  413.  in  note, 
why  he  calls  the  Arians  Porphyrians, 
413.  in  note. 

Consubstantiality  in  the  Trinity.  See  'O/io- 
ovatorrjc. 

Contention,  or  discord,  and  friendship,  whe- 
ther Empedocles'  two  principles  of  all 
good  and  evil,  i.  223.  &c.  n.  7.  ii.  50.  &c. 

Cent!  (Anton.),  refutes  Nigrisolius'  fancy  of 
a  lumen  seminnle,  i.  218.  in  note. 

Contradictories,  God  cannot  perform,  ii. 
532.  &c.  n.  9.  iii.  32.  &c. 

Corporeal,  Corporealism,  Corporealist.  See 
Body. 

Corruption,  the  generation  and,  of  all 
things,  opinions  of  the  ancients  respect- 
ing, i.  73.  6cc.  what  things  supposed  to 
be  incorruptible,  124.  &c.  no  real  entity 
generated  or  corrupted  according  to  Py- 
thagoras and  the  Pythagoreans,  77. 
162.  &c.  the  generation  but  not  the  cor- 
ruption of  all  things  a  principle  of  the 
Ionic  sect,  164.  &c.  n.  3. 

Cosmo,  surnamed  Indieoplcustcs,  opinion 
of,  on  the  similitudes  depicting  the  Tri- 
nity, ii.  427.  in  note. 

Cosmogony  and  Theogony,  with  Plato  one 
and  the  same,  i.  375.  See. 

Cosmus  (Ruggcrius),  devoted  to  astrology, 
i.  205.  n.  2. 

Cotta,  theological  opinions  of  the  ancients 
not  to  be  estimated  from  what  he  says  in 
Cicero,  i.  18.  n.  6.  on  the  creation  of  the 
world,  100.  &c. 

Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  what  sense  it  used 
the  word  6fioov<noQ,  ii.  438. 

Council,  Lateran,  decree  of,  respecting 
the  Trinity,  i.  43G.  n.  8. 

Council,  Nicene,  opinion  of,  on  the  nature 
of  angels,  iii.  355.  &c.  n.  4. 

Council,  Sirmian,  by  their  inequality  of 
the  Father  and  Son,  detracted  much 
from  the  glory  and  majesty  of  our  Sa- 
viour, ii.  424.  n.  8. 

Crantor,  an  asscrtor  of  the  world's  eternitv, 
i.  414. 

Crater,  whether  the  same  as  the  Christian 
Baptisterion,  i.  561. 

Creation,  see  also  Origin,  in  what  it  pro- 
perly consists,  iii.  136.  doctrines  of  the 
ancients  respecting,  152.  &c.  new,  of 
souls,  L  77.  n.  8.  82.  of  the  soul,  time  of, 
very  uncertain,  iii.  90. 6cc  out  of  nothing, 
whether  held  by  Aristotle,  L  303.  denied 
by  some  Christians,  especially  the  Soci- 
VOL.  III. 


mans,  304.  n.  9.  immediate,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  nature,  denied,  2 18. 
&c.  222.  &c.  note,  this  whether  un- 
worthy of  the  divine  majesty,  ibid,  imme- 
diate, confuted  by  the  slow  process  in 
the  generation  of  things  and  by  the  faults 
and  bungles  of  this  world,  '2'2o.  &c.  in 
note,  num.  II.  out  of  nothing,  whether 
held  by  Timams  Locrus,  ii.  54.  &e.  n.  6. 
or  by  Plato,  69.  &c.  n.  whether  altogether 
discarded  by  the  ancient  physiologers  be- 
fore Aristotle,  ft.  81.  &c.  involves  no 
contradiction,  93.  held  by  the  ancient 
philosophers,  98.  &c.  not  all  who  deny  it 
atheists,  101.  &c.  held  hy  atheists  in 
respect  to  many  things,  ibid,  nut  opposed 
to  reason,  146.  whether  ever  held  of  the 
whole  universe  by  any  infidel  philosopher, 
143.  from  what  causes  denied  by  atheists, 
see  World,  admitted  by  mot  of  the 
heathens  wfco  acknowledged  one  supreme 
God,  see  Unity.  Creator  of  the  world, 
dispute  among  the  Platonists  as  to  his 
place  in  the  Triad,  ii.  38!).  n.  (I.  futile 
and  silly  queries  of  the  atheists  respect- 
ing, see  World,  creation  of  the  world, 
men  and  brutes,  attributed  by  some  to 
genii,  i.  219.  n.  9.  of  the  world,  whether 
according  to  the  Platonists  common  to 
the  three  principles  or  persons,  ii.  404. 
&c.  in  note,  manner  of,  how  explained 
by  some,  iii.  188.  &c.  time  of,  comprised 
by  the  later  Persians  within  the  space  of  a 
year,  206.  but  by  the  Etruscans  of  twelve 
thousand  years,  207.  end  of,  46 .">.  &c.  n.  1 0. 
See  also  World,  groaning,  Itoui.  viii.  1!*. 
iii.  446. 

Creed  of  Athanasius,  ii.  457. 

Critins,  on  the  author  of  the  verses  vulgarly 
ascribed  to  him,  ii.  566.  n.  6.  derives  re- 
ligion from  political  intrigue,  il»:d. 

Crocodile,  why  made  by  the  Egyptians  a 
symbol  of  the  supreme  Deity,  i.  5'i.r>.  &e. 

Crasius  (Gerh.),  his  history  of  Quakers,  iii. 
309.  n.  10. 

Crown,  whether  God  so  allied  hy  Parme- 
nides,  i.  314.  n.  7.  and  why,  ii.  4*J.  &c.  n.  5. 

Croze  (Mntur.  Veiss.  La),  on  the  religion 
of  the  Brahmins,  iii.  198. 

Cudworth  (Dr.)  a  great  friend  to  the  Pla- 
tonic and  Pythagorean  philosophy,  i.  .'). 
n.  3.  155.  n.  7.  ii.  415.  n.  7.  supposes  the 
multitude  of  gods  among  the  ancients  to 
have  sprung  from  the  multiplicity  of 
names  applied  by  them  to  tluir  go.ls, 
ii.  287.  n.  9.  opinion  of,  on  the  pa^an 
worship  of  one  God  accused  and  defend- 
ed, 142.  &c.  n.  10.  averse  to  absolute 
decrees,  i.  4.  n.  4.  ii.  570.  &c.  iii.  510.  in 
note,  summary  of  the  entire  system  of 
his  work,  I  9.  &c.  an  udmirer  of  the 
atomic  philosophy,  139.  n.  10.  principal 
design  of  his  work  to  explode  the  doc- 
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trine  of  immutable  Ate,  206.  opinion  of, 
on  the  Trinity,  savours  of  subordination 
and  Sabellianisra,  ii.  406.  n.  1.  regards 
the  characters  of  the  Platonic  Trinity  as 
names  not  of  virtues  and  qualities  but  of 
three  persons  and  really  existing  natures, 
407,  &c  n.  3.  asserts  an  agreement  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  with  Christians 
in  the  doctrine  of  creation  out  of  nothing, 
iii.  146.  explains  the  occult  force  in 
atoms  of  a  divine  virtue,  ii.  571.  n.  1.  by 
what  right  and  for  wlat  reason  so  severe 
upon  Dea  Cartes,  694.  n.  5.  why  preju- 
diced against  Lord  Bacon,  608.  n.  6. 
affirms  the  permanency  of  the  ethereal 
body  of  the  soul  after  death,  iii.  310.  n. 
7.  accused  of  impugning  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  340.  n.  3.  Bishop  Bur- 
net's character  of,  343.  n.  3. 

Cyprian,  St  whether  he  asserted  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  be  the  soul  of  the  world,  345. 
n.  1.  opinion  o£  on  the  genius  of  the 
world,  ibid,  not  the  author  of  the  book 
De  Spiritu  Sancto,  ibid,  and  460.  n.  1. 

Cypselus,  oracle  concerning  him,  iii.  26.  in 
note. 

Cyrenaics,  held  perfect  felicity  to  be  impos- 
sible, i.  1 25.  the  existence  of  a  certain 
felicity  maintained  in  opposition  to  them, 
iii.  419.  n.  6. 

Cyril,  St,  of  Alexandria,  on  the  Holy 
Ghost  being  the  soul  of  the  world,  ii. 
346.  in  note,  whether  regarded  Arius  as 
a  Platonist,  410.  n.  4.  on  his  distinction 
between  essence  and  hypostasis  in  the 
Trinity,  419.  n.  3.  opinion  of,  on  the  simili- 
tudes depicting  the  Trinity,  428.  in  note, 
his  definition  of  person  or  hypostasis  in 
the  Trinity,  433.  n.  6.  the  Platonic  Tri- 
nity to  be  preferred  before  his,  435.  tes- 
timony of,  respecting  the  Platonic  Trinity, 
462. 

Dacier  (Andr.),  erroneously  regards  Plato 
as  asserting  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii. 
70. 

Daillon  (Benjamin),  denies  all  power  of 
demons,  ii,  660.  m  note. 

Aaifidviov,  a  designation 'of  the  presiding 
deity  of  any  particular  state,  i.  434.  n. 
11.  sometimes  denotes  the  supreme 
God,  i.  433.  &c  ii.  63.  in  scripture  an 
evil  spirit,  i.  435.  what  meant  by  it  in 
Aristotle,  «1.  &c 

Dalen  (Anton.  Van),  on  oracles,  iii.  23.  n. 
11.  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  idola- 
try, ii.  284.  in  note,  on  the  witch  of 
Endor,  iii.  16.  in  note. 

Damascenus  (Joh.),  opinion  of,  on  God 
pervading  all  things,  ii.  242.  n.  2.  on  the 
similitudes  depicting  the  H  oly  Trinity,  428. 
in  note,  on  the  nature  of  angels,  iii.  371. 
in  note. 


Damascenus  (Nic),  the  Zoroastrian  omelet 
cited  by,  i.  489.  n.  2.  490.  n.7. 

Damascius,  on  the  religion  of  the  Persisni, 
i.  487.  n.  10. 

Daniel,  the  prophet,  Grotius*  explication 
of  a  passagefaf,  perstringed,  h\  309.  a.  2. 

Daniel  (Gabriel),  on  the  Cartesian  demon- 
stration of  a  God,  iii.  41.  n.  2. 

Darkness  and  light,  held  by  Rob.  Fludd  to 
be  the  two  first  principles  of  things,  L 
204.  n.  1. 

Death,  life  and  death  regarded  by  the  an* 
dents  as  the  mere  anagrammatical  varia- 
tion of  the  form  and  arrangement  of 
matter,  i.  73.  &c.  the  words  death,  aw- 
tal,  immortal,  used  both  by  Greek  sad 
Latin  authors  in  reference  to  inanimstt 
things,  to  denote  their  change  and  cor- 
ruption, or  that  they  are  capable  or  in- 
capable thereof,  184.  &c  with  notes, 
this  life  regarded  as  death  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Indian  brahmins,  and  death  as 
the  true  life,  528.  why  men  so  much 
fear  it,  ii.  358.  n.  7.  philosophic,  what 
meant  thereby,  iii.  273.  274.  n.  5.  6. 

Declination  of  atoms,  see  Atoms,  in.  116. 
n.3. 

Decrees,  absolute,  doctrine  of,  rejected  by 
Dr.  Cudworth,  i.  4.  n.  4.  why  the  Eng- 
lish abandoned  it,  iii.  510.  in  note. 

Au<ri8aiftb)V,  meaning  of,  ii.  78. 

Deism.    See  Naturalism. 

Deist.    See  Naturalist. 

Deity,  the  supreme,  subject  to  inevitable 
fate,  i.  7.  &c.     S«fe  also  God. 

Democritus,  uncertain  whether  he  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  sense  by  the  lavs  of 
motion  alone,  i.  12.  n.  6.  "age  of,  ela- 
borate dissertation  of  J.  Jonsius  thereon, 
13.  n.  9.  followed  the  precepts  of  toe 
Pythagoreans,  22.  his  tttuka,  what 
meant  thereby,  29.  n.  1.  ii.  642.  &c. 
646.  &c.  in  note,  and  Leucippus,  the 
first  who  abused  the  atomic  physiology 
to  the  disproof  of  a  God,  33. 91.  whether 
the  inventors  thereof,  33.  34.  n.  1.  his 
philosophy  essentially  atheistical,  101. 
105.  his  nature  nothing  but  the  fortui- 
tous concourse  of  matter,  149.  reasons 
why  he  new-modelled  atheism,  192.  &c 
asserts  the  generation  and  corruption  of 
this  world,  208.  denies  a  plastic  nature 
and  favours  mechanical  laws,  217.  &c. 
his  example  an  evidence  that  there  is  in  * 
man  a  faculty  superior  to  sense,  ii.  511. 
&c.  derives  religion  from  fear,  565.  &c 
n.  7.  8.  opinion  of,  on  fear  being  the 
cause  of  religion,  581.  in  note,  no  cause 
and  principle  of  motion  assigned  by  him, 
587.  n.  6.  opinion  of,  on  the  origin  of  the 
members  of  men  and  animals,  611.  n.  S. 
the  incorporeal  apace  of  his  school  re- 
futed, iii,  23J,  etc.  hit  doctrine  of  apF* 
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ritions  and  visions,  ii.  144.  &c.  hit  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  of  vision,  646.  in 
note,  his  form  of  atheism,  iii.  403.  on 
the  nature  of  cogitation  and  sense,  427. 
etc.  with  notes,  an  aesertor  of  external 
morality,  526. 
Demon.  See  also  Genius,  Spirit,  AngeL 
some  demons  supposed  by  Empedocles 
to  have  lapsed  from  heaven  and  to  be 
pursued  with  divine  vengeance,  i.  47.  n. 
1.  2.  peculiar,  placed  by  the  earliest 
Christians  over  the  virtues  and  vices, 
363.  n.  10.  what  meant  thereby,  431.  n. 
3.  regarded  by  Timeus  Locrus  as  over- 
teera  of  human  affairs,  ii.  54.  the  supremo 
God  so  named  by  him,  ibid.  fete  their 
existence  whether  believed  in  by  Aris- 
totle, 79.  &c  n.  I.  supposed  to  preside 
over  all  things,  284.  in  note,  good  and 
•til  passions  of  the  mind  derived  from 
eir  influence,  285.  in  note,  why  sup- 
~  by  the  Platonists  to  preside  over 
divination,  307.  n.  7.  why  the  Platonists 
invented  so  great  a  number  of  them, 
40 U  Ac.  n.  5.  the  word,  used  in  scrip- 
ture always  in  a  bad,  but  by  the  Pla- 
tonists both  in  a  good  and  bad  sense, 
468.  in  note,  num.  V.  Chalcidius'  opinion 
respecting,  467.  in  note,  violent  diseases 
and  natural  science  attributed  to,  by  the 
orientals,  651.  superstition  of  expelling 
them  by  certain  words  and  other  magical 
tollies,  653.  in  note,  num.  II.  whether 
diseases,  etc.  ascribed  to,  by  some  ancient 
Christians,  ib.  num.  V.  power  of,  altogether 
denied  by  some,  660.  in  note,  whether 
capable  of  performing  miracles,  iii.  1 .  &c. 
6.  Ice.  d.  1.  whetlier  concerned  in  the 
ancient  oracles  and  predictions,  8.  etc. 
19.  Ate.  n.  8.  21.  etc.  n.  1 1.  supposed  by 
the  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans  to  be 
clothed  in  bodies,  341.  Ace.  of  the  Pa- 
gans, whether  the  same  as  the  angels  of 
scripture,  343.  n.  5.  blood  and  the 
nidour  of  sacrifices  the  food  of,  350. 
reason  of,  Platonic  controversy  upon, 
443.  he.  n.  3.  their  mortality  or  immor- 
tality, 444.  Ace  on  their  empire  over 
the  senses,  577. 

Demoniacs,  their  example  an  argument 
against  atheism,  ii.  649.  &tc.  opinion  of 
the  Jews  respecting,  650.  &c  656.  in 
note,  num.  VI.  instances  of,  C54.  &c. 

Demonstration,  in  what  things  applicable, 
i.  293.  n.  2. 

Dsrbmm  (Wil.),  on  the  constitution  of  the 
heavens,  iii.  465.  n  8.  cited,  480.  n.  1. 

Devil,  the,  on  the  miracles  of.  See  Miracle. 

Dtyling  (Salom.),  on  the  groaning  creation, 
Rom.  viii.  19.  iii.  449.  450.  in  note. 

Diagoras  (Melius),  renounced  a  God  from 
seeing  a  perjurer  escape  unrjuniahejd,  i. 
130,  n.  7. 


Diana,  a  name  of  the  supreme  Deity,  ii. 
226. 6x0, 

Diaphantus.    See  Ecphantus. 

Dickinson  (Edm.),  asserts  the  agreement 
of  the  ancient  Pagans  with  Christians  in 
the  doctrine  of  creation  out  of  nothing, 
iii.  146. 

Diodorus,  derives  the  origin  of  physical 
things  from  atoms,  L  32. 

Diodorus  (Siculus),  on  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  i.  606.  in  note,  phy- 
siology of,  represents  the  doctrine  not  of 
the  Egyptians  but  of  the  Greeks  on  the 
origin  of  things,  iii.  187. 

Diogenes  (Sinopensis),  his  god,  i.  60. 

Dion  (ChrysostomusJ,  professes  one  God 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  i.  137. 

Dionysius,  his  great  impiety  against  God,  i. 
130. 

Dionysius  (Alexandrinus),  whether  he  as- 
serted a  subordination  in  the  Trinity,  ii. 
417.  saying  of,  respecting  the  Trinity, 
425.  n.  10.  his  similitudes  in  illustration 
of  it,  ibid,  and  n.  1 .  whether  accused  by 
Photius  of  corrupting  it,  ibid. 

Disciples,  the,  of  Christ,  accused  by  Hiero- 
cles  of  falsehood  and  represented  at  rude 
and  illiterate,  i.  449. 

Discord.    See  Contention. 

Diseases,  why  worshipped  by  the  ancients, 
ii.  284.  in  note,  on  the  origin  of  their 
cure  by  incantations,  Arc  288.  in  note. 
652.  otc.  n.  2.  extraordinary  and  violent, 
attributed  to  demons,  652.  ficc.  n.  2. 

Divination,  or  vaticination,  of  Aristotle,  i. 
78.  fee.  n.  9.  Ammianus*  opinion  on  the 
origin  of,  249.  n.  10.  presided  over  by 
genii,  according  to  the  Platonists,  307.  n. 
7.  held  in  high  estimation  by  Chalcidius, 
474.  in  note,  two  kinds  of,  one  of  which 
might  proceed  from  angels,  iii.  13.  ore 
the  other  from  God  alone,  17.  ore  faculty 
of,  whether  ever  possessed  by  Pagans, 
24.  &c.  in  note. 

Doctrine,  truth  of  a,  whether  demonstrated 
by  mimcles,  iii.  7.  otc  n.  1. 

Dodwell  (Henr.),  attributes  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  to  baptism,  iii.  326.  in 
note. 

Dualists,  among  the  Persians,  i.  354.  n.  6. 

Dyad  of  Pythagoras,  whether  matter,  ii.  5. 
5cc.  n.  4. 

Eartu,  the,  revolution  round  the  sun  and 
rotatory  motion  of,  held  by  some  of  the 
ancients,  i.  22.  regarded  by  some  ancient 
philosophers  as  tlie  first  principle  of 
things,  161.  n.  7.  171.  &c.  n.  7.  sup- 
posed to  be  a  god  and  moved,  376.  etc 
n.  7.  8.  9.  the  parent  of  mankind,  402. 
in  note,  and  heaven,  marriage  of,  what 
meant  thereby  in  Heaiod,  ibid,  whether 
according  to  Dee  Cartes  once  a  tan*  ii, 
^1 
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614.  n.  8.  Epicures'  theory  of  the  origin 

of  mankind  from,  and  its  becoming  old 
and  effete,  623.  held  to  be  a  planet  re- 
volting round  the  ran,  iii.  480. 
Ecphantus  and  Diaphantus,  one  and  the 
same,  i.  22.  n.  8.  patronized  the  doctrine 
of  atoms,  ibid. 
Efficient  power  or  virtue.    See    Power, 

Virtue. 
Egyptians,  the,  whether  according  to  Plu- 
tarch assertors  of  a  twofold  God,  i.  352. 
Ace.  n.  2.  their  gods,  Osiris,  Isis,  Typhon, 
ibid,  the  world  and  the  generated  gods 
with  them  one  and  the  same,  383.  &c. 
n.  5.  assertors  both  of  many  gods  and  of 
one  supreme  Deity,  518.  &c.  523.  Ace. 
576.  &c.  no  nation  more  superstitious, 
521.  idolatry  and  polytheism  whether 
derived  from  them  or  from  the  Chaldeans, 
518.  522.  n.  7.  their  historic  learning, 
525.  &c  their  philosophy,  527.  &c.  held 
the  immortality,  transmigration  and  pre- 
existence  of  souls,  529.  n.  4.  their  theo- 
logy twofold,  fabulous  and  arcane,  531. 
&c.  said  to  have  taught  Greece,  521.  &c. 
n.  7.  asserted  the  generation  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  world,  526.  598.  wonder- 
ful discordance  of,  on  subjects  of  science 
and  religion,  529.  Sec.  n.  4.  their  nrenne 
theology,  533.  Ace.  n.  H.  their  hierogly- 
phics, 536.  &c.  asserted  one  supreme 
Deity,  541.  564.  &c.  576.  &c.  why  made 
the  cTocodile  a  symbol  of  him,  565.  their 
serpent,  567.  n.  1.  Jaroblichus  on  their 
religion,  568.  n.  2.  3.  whether  supposed 
matter  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
Deity,  570.  n.  5.  their  Ammon  or  Hnm- 
mon,  571.  ficc.  worshippers  of  the  sun, 
572.  580.  &c.  in  note,  names  of  their 
supreme  God,  592.  ficc.  200.  ficc.  held 
the  doctrine  of  God's  being  all  things, 
586.  ficc.  origin  of  their  polytheism,  603. 
&c.  n.  2.  their  Trinity,  600.  &c.  n.  1. 
great  dissension  on  the  subject  of  their 
religion  generally,  605.  in  note,  origin  of 
their  worship  of  beasts,  609.  ficc.  in  note, 
of  their  mysteries,  ibid,  of  their  twofold 
principle,  ibid,  whether  worshippers  of 
one  God,  ii.  144.  in  note,  173.  ic.  de- 
clared God  to  havo  both  no  name  nud 
every  name,  259.  their  eternal  ideas  and 
archetypal  world,  277.  &c.  called  the 
animated  world  the  Son  of  God,  298. 
&c.  on  their  symbols,  303.  n.  4.  whether 
thev  asserted  creation  out  of  nothing, 
iii.  "186. 

Ei  cton,  an  Egyptian  deity,  i.  600.  &c.  n.  1 . 

EiSojXa,  Eidto\6$vra.     Sec  Idol. 

Elcatic  Sect,  held  the  one  God  that  was  nil 
to  be  immoveable,  ii.  35.  n.  6. 

Element,  the  soul  supposed  to  be  com- 
pounded of  the  four  elements,  i.  28.  n.  1 . 
45.  some  assert  only  one,  161.  n.  7.  all 


things  referred  to  the  four,  i.  26.  fcc 
ii.  21.  in  note,  nam..  IV.  why  wor- 
shipped by  the  ancients,  298.  the  swl 
according  to  Aristotle  a  fifth  element,  2L 
470.  in  note. 

Eisner  ( Jac)  on  the  envy  ascribed  to  the 
gods,  ii.  574.  in  note. 

Elswich  (John  Hermann  of),  opinion  of, 
on  the  Arians  being  called  Porphyrias*, 
ii.  413.  in  note. 

Emeph,  an  Egyptian  deity,  L  600.  ficc.  a.  1. 

Empedocles,  an  assertor  of  atoms,  i.  26. 
dec.  opinion  of,  on  the  nature  of  colour 
and  sensations,  different  from  that  of 
other  atomists.  28.  ficc  n.  1.  5.  teemed 
of  the  gravest  errors  and  defended,  42. 
&c.  whether  an  atheist  or  deist,  ibid. 
and  49.  ficc.  n.  3.  whether  held  the  tool 
to  be  corporeal,  and  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding a  kind  of  sense,  43.  ficc.n.3. 
held  the  doctrine  of  /ierf/n('ux««nc,  45. 
n.  5.  held  certain  demons  to  have  lapsed 
from  heaven,  and  to  l>e  .  pursued  with 
divine  vengeance,  46.  &c  n.  2.  opinion 
of,  on  the  origin  and  form  of  animals, 
48.  n.  5.  attributed  to  every  animal  s 
twofold  soul,  one  sentient,  the  other  in- 
telligent and  rational,  51.  n.  3.  ii.  21.  in 
note,  num.  IV.  a  digest  of  his  opinion, 
ibid,  whether  could  consistently  bold  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  i.  51.  n.  3.  ha 
hypothesis  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls 
more  reasonable  than  that  of  those  who 
hold  them  to  be  corporeal,  82.  ficc.  as- 
serted the  pre-existence  and  immortality 
of  souls,  74.  ficc.  repudiated  a  vacuum, 
124.  &c.  whether  his  discord  and  friend- 
ship the  two  principles  of  the  Manicheanf, 
228.  &c.  n.  6.  7.  whether  favourable  to  a 
plastic  nature,  ibid,  whether  regarded  by 
Plutarch  as  nn  assertor  of  a  twofold  God, 
351.  ficc.  n.  9.  believed  the  whole  nature 
of  things  to  consist  of  the  four  elements, 
ii.  21 .  in  note,  his  various  gods  snd  one 
God,  49.  ficc.  asserted  the  production  of 
all  things,  God  alone  excepted,  from  d»- 
cord  and  friendship,  50.  ficc.  derives  the 
origin  of  evil  from  discord  and  an  ill  use 
of  liberty,  52.  on  God  the  cause  of 
motion,  539.  n.  10.  on  the  origin  of  ail 
things,  iii.  157.  on  the  transmigration  of 
souls  into  beasts  and  plants,  308.  n.  £. 
opinion  of,  on  the  causes  of  the  spine, 
ii.  610.  n.  1. 
Ends  and  uses  of  things,  argument  drawn 
from  the,  vindicated  agninst  atheists,  ii. 
591.  &c.  absurd  atheistic  objections 
against,  refuted,  ibid,  and  602.  &c.  inw*- 
tigation  of,  no  proof  of  arrogance  or  pre- 
sumption, 615.  ficc. 

Ennius,  whether  he  acknowledged  one  so- 
prano God,  i.  633.  n.  4.  on  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  soul  from  the  bedv  snd  sen- 
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tient  soul  after  death,  iii.  284.  in  note, 
sect.  vL 

Enthusiasts,  atheists,  i.  198. 

Entity  and  nonentity,  meaning  of  the 
words  explained,  iii.  152.  &c. 

Envy,  in  what  sense  ascribed  to  the  gods, 
ii.  76.  Ac  n.  2. 

Epictetus,  on  God  and  the  corruption  of  the 
inferior  gods,  ii.  104.  on  evils  proceeding 
not  from  the  reality  of  things  but  from 
men's  fancy  and  opinions,  iii.  468.  n.  3. 

Epicureans,  the,  supposed  all  souls  to  be 
sprung  from  matter,  iii.  113.&C 

Epicurus,  an  assertor  of  the  Dcmocritic 
rate,  i.  4.  n.  6.  explained  the  nature  of 
sensation  from  the  laws  of  motion  alone, 
12.  n.  6.  held  God  and  souls  to  be  cor- 
poreal, 38.  an  atheist,  103.  &c.  whether 
denied  the  existence  of  God  because  of 
there  being  nothing  in  the  universe  but 
matter,  113.  n.  10.  held  atoms  to  be  des- 
titute of  all  quality,  139.  n.  10.  his 
notion  of  God,  305.  n.  11.  in  defending 
contingent  lil>erty  departed  trom  the 
principles  of  his  own  philosophy,  iii.  1 16. 
on  the  declination  of  atoms,  ibid.  n.  3. 
opinion  of,  on  God  and  the  origin  of  the 
world,  ii.  1 .  &c.  defeuded  by  Gossendi, 
175.  n.  3.  574.  n.  3.  on  God  rewarding 
the  good  and  punishing  the  wicked,  575. 
n.  3.  denied  the  foreknowledge  of  God  as 
inconsistent  with  men's  liberty  of  will, 
iii.  18.  &c  n.  4.  his  incorporeal  space, 
231.  his  gods  ridiculous,  233.  prefers 
the  fables  of  the  gods  to  fate  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  all  things,  ii.  578.  denies  God 
from  an  abuse  of  the  knowledge  of  na- 
tural causes,  585.  opinion  of,  on  the 
cause  of  motion,  588.  on  the  motion  of 
atoms  contracted  by  long  practice  and 
experience,  »599.  n.  10.  on  the  cause  of 
the  constant  propagation  of  men  and 
animals,  ibid,  on  the  drigin  of  mankind 
from  the  earth  and  its  becoming  old  and 
effete,  623.  on  the  nature  of  cogitation 
and  sense,  iii.  425.  on  the  delicious 
abodes  of  the  gods,  478.  on  innumerable 
worlds,  481.  &c.  n.  2.  supposed  all  be- 
nevolence and  love  to  spring  from  imbe- 
cility, 486.  whether  an  assertor  of  ex- 
ternal morality,  527.  a  reviver  of  the 
atomic  philosophy,  551. 

Epinomis(the  Dialogue),  authcr  of,  whether 
Plato  or  some  one  of  his  disciples,  iii. 
267.  n.  10. 

Epiphanius,  calls  the  Arians  Aristotelians,  ii. 
375.  n.  10.  on  the  word  ravToovtriOQ,  445. 

Erigena  (Joh.  Scotus),  on  matter  called 
nothing,  iii.  182.  n.  5. 

Ernaldus.    See  Arnaldus. 

Error.    See  Falsehood. 

Eschenbach  (Andr.  Christ),  too  laudatory 
of  Orpheus,  iii  163. 


Essence,  the  essences  of  things  eternal  and 
immutable,  iii.  66.  &c.  401.  n.  7.  essence 
in  the  Trinity  ;  see  Ovaia,  Substance. 
of  the  Deity,  held  by  the  Christian 
/athers  to  be  universal,  ii.  433.  essences 
of  things  in  what  sense  called  eternal, 
iii.  400.  &c. 

Essenes,  the,  their  opinion  on  fate  very 
doubtful  and  uncertain,  i.  4.  n.  5.  on  the 
rational  soul  being  a  portion  of  ether, 
iii.  280.  in  note. 

Esus.    See  Hesus. 

Eternal,  ambiguity  of  the  word,  i.  416.  n.  3. 

Eternity,  notion  of,  excluding  all  succession 
of  time,  whether  known  to  the  ancients, 
particularly  Parmenides,  ii.  4*2.  6tc.  n.  4. 
of  God,  explained,  37.  otc.  n.  8.  whether 
cither  fixed  or  successive  duration,  54 8. 
&c.  in  note.  Timacus'  notion  of,  56.  n.  6. 
very  different  from  the  successive  dura- 
tion of  time,  .r28.  &c.  eternity  of  the 
natures  of  things,  532.  &c.  n.  7.  the  So- 
clnians  and  to  a  certain  extent  tin*  Ar- 
miniuna  assertory  of  »iicre>M"n  in,  550. 
in  note,  devoid  of  all  succe.ss>ion,  iii.  491. 
n.  7.  distribution  of,  according  to  the  ju- 
nior Plutonists,  ii.  '216.  See  nUo  Infinity. 

Ether,  the,  asserted  to  be  the  principal 
God,  ii.  25)0.  n.  5.     See  also  Air. 

Ethiopians,  the,  acknowledge  one  supreme 
God,  ii.  166.  n.  4.  asserted  a  twofold 
principle,  ibid. 

Etruscans,  or  Etrurians,  the,  whether  they 
acknowledged  creation  out  of  nothing 
iii.  207.  &c.  Seneca  an  expounder  of 
their  religion,  ii.  155. 

Evidence,  certainty  of,  not  from  sense  but 
from  reason,  ii.  510.  6cc. 

Evil,  deluge  of  evils  in  the  world  adduced 
as  an  argument  against  God,  i.  128.  &c. 
origin  of,  explained  by  the  Matcriarians 
from  the  eternity  of  matter,  303.  &c. 
moral  and  physical,  origin  of,  Plato's 
opinion  thereon,  344.  Ate.  origin  of,  de- 
rived by  Empedoeles  from  discord  and 
the  ill  use  of  liberty,  ii.  5*2.  by  the 
Stoics  from  the  two  principles,  God  and 
matter,  i.  331.  n.  4.  all  good  and,  placed 
by  atheists  in  the  sense  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  ii.  569.  evils  of  the  world  no 
argument  against  Providence,  iii.  4o8. 
&c.  in  general  inseparable  from  the 
nature  of  imperfect  beings,  ibid. 

Eubulus,  on  the  religion  of  the  Persians, 
i.  471.  474.  in  note,  num.  II. 

Euclides  Megarcnsis,  founder  of  the  Mcgaric 
sect,  his  god  named  by  him  One  the  very 
Good,  ii.  59.  places  felicity  in  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  supreme  God,  ibid. 

Eugubinus  Stcuchus,  supposed  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  have  moved  upon  the  face  <f 
the  waters,  Gen.  i.  2.  to  be  the  soul  of 
the  world,  ii.  345.  in  note. 
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Euripides,  vUte  1m 
supremo  God,  i  638.  on  the  ww  as- 
cribed by  mm  to  bio  byotbentoCrttiaa, 
H.  566.  n.  6.  on  the  tardiness  of  God  fa 
rewarding  and  prattling,  in.  474.  n.  8. 
religion  of,  defended  by  Josh,  Banes, 
475.  in  note,  on  the  rational  tool  a  por- 
tion of  ether,  278.  fin  note,  on  the  etpav 
ration  of  the  rational  from  the  sentient 
soul,  281.  fin  note. 

Eusebius,  testimony  of;  that  Plato  received 
his  Trinity  from  the  Hebrew  disdpHno, 
H.  4(50. 

Existence,  notion  o£  explained,  ifl.  41.  n.  % 

Existence,  neceasary,  notion  of,  explained, 
ibid. 

Exorcism,  of  the  andante,  it  286.  fa  note, 
origin  of;  653.  in  cote. 

Extension,  what  meant  thereby,  fiL  385. 
kinda  o£  explained,  397.  Ac. 

Eye,  the,  wisdom  of  God  manhVet  from  the 
structure  of,  ii  538.  n.  4. 

Pabues,  of  the  gods,  accommodated  to  phy- 
sical precepts,  i.  177.  n.  5.  poetic,  of  the 
gods,  supposed  to  comprise  a  portion  of 
ancient  history  and  of  physical  science, 
it.  252.  Arc.  ancient,  those  who  refer  them 
to  physical  things  call  every  thing  by  the 
name  of  God  and  God  by  the  name  of 
every  thing,  it  259.  flee.  n.  5.  See  also 
Poets. 

Fabrictus  (Joh.  Alb.),  asserts  the  agree- 
ment of  the  ancient  Pagans  with  the 
Christians  in  the  doctrine  of  creation  out 
of  nothing,  iii.  147.  corrected,  210.  n. 
1 0.  opinion  of,  on  Philo's  philosophy,  ii. 
321.  in  note,  on  Porphyry  an  enemy  of 
the  Christian  religion,  412.  n.  5.  deems 
Chalcidiua  a  Christian,  463.  n.  5.  on  the 
verses  ascribed  both  to  Euripides  and 
Critias,  566.  n.  6.  on  Democritus'  idols, 
648.  in  note. 

Fall  of  man,  the,  whether  followed  by  a 
worse  state  of  .the  world,  iii.  466.  in 
note. 

Falsehood,  change  of,  into  truth  impossible 
even  to  God,  iii.  52.  ficc 

Fanatics,  atheists,  i.  198.  interpret  scrip- 
ture mystically  and  allegoricallv,  209. 
assert  God  to  be  all  things,  513.  n. 
6.  516.  n.  1.  hold  the  emanation  of  all 
things  from  God,  5 18.  in  note,  origin  of  their 
doctrine  of  an  inward  word,  iii.  31.  in 
note,  deny  the  demonstrability  of  God, 
ibid,  interpret  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  figuratively  and  apirituallr,  809. 
n.  10. 

Fate,  threefold,  1,  mathematical,  or  astro- 
logical j  2,  a  fate  superior  to  the  supreme 
Deity;  8,  Democritic,  i.  3.  dec.  the  ma- 
thematical, origin  of,  5.  n.  8.  the  fate  su- 
perior to  the  supreme  Deity,  7,  Ice.  origin 
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Fathers  of  the  early 
held  a  Mboidinntion  fa  the  ' 
417.  Ate.  their 
the  Trinity  a  deviation  front  the  end 
rale  of  eeriptore,  496.  ore.  n.  %  where* 
they  held  an  inoi|oaHly  of  tint  treat  w> 
sona  fa  dignity  ana  dVysry  real,  res  K» 
eeno,  see  Afcene).  wnnsner  aerereng  ni 
them  the  Platonic  tire  same  re  the  Care- 
taw  Trhito,  458.  teosttrea  4  re  re) 
Platonic  Trinity,  ibid,  on  the  sanest  ef 
tbeeoul,&\  82ft.  fa note,nmn.  HLWB. 
dec  n.  8.  on  the  aatare  of  aafeh,  3* 
&c  868.  etc.  in  note,  on  the  penjslasl 
fire  at  the  last  day,  384.  n.  6.  See  sin 
Christian. 

Faustus,  the  Mankhean,  on  the  agreenen 
of  the  Christiana,  Jews,  and  Pagans  re- 
specting one  God,  i.  371. 

Faydit  (Pet.),  makes  Arras  to  be  an  Aris- 
totelian, ii.  376.  in  note,  cited  m.  141 

Fear,  idea  of  a  God  the  result  of;  accorda* 
to  both  ancient  and  modern  atheists,  L 
114.  Ac.  ii.  560.  6cc.  according  to  sore 
of  the  ancients  all  things  governed  by,  L 
147.  n.  2.  religion  not  derived  from,  n. 
568.  6rc.  579.  6rc  n.  9.  10.  of  God,  tine 
nature  of,  572.  dec.  of  God,  the  beginning 
of  religion  and  of  the  love  of  God,  ftet 
atheism  the  creature  of,  576.  fee. 

Felicity,  or  happiness,  perfect,  held  bv  the 
Hegeaiac  and  Cyrenaic  philosopbm  to 
be  an  impossibility,  L  125.  el  4.  mpraae, 
of  God,  denied  from  knowledge  bring  s 
sign  of  dependence  upon  something  ebt 
as  its  cause,  127.  true  human,  held  by 
Euclides  Megarensb  to  consist  in  t  par- 
ticipation of  God,  ii.  59.  existence  <<  de- 
fended against  trie  Cyrenaic*,  iii.  420.  s. 
6.  supreme,  of  God,  the  creation  sad 
government  of  the  world  held  by  stbeire 
to  be  inconsistent  with,  i  132.  and  ease  of 
God  not  incompatible  with  a  divine  Provi- 
dence, iii  483.  &c  of  the  soul,  docs  act 
consist  in  being  conjoined  with  these  ter- 
restrial bodies,  310.  376.  Ac  in  note,  of 
the  wicked,  no  argument  against  provi- 
dence, 473.  dec.  great,  why  followed  bv 
great  misfortune*,  ii  574. 

Fernelius,  the  physician,  ii  655. 
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Feuardentios  (Franc),  opinion  of,  on  De- 
mocritus'  idols,  ii  648.  in  note,  hii  notes 
on  Ireneus,  ibid. 

Ficinus  (Manrilius),  cited  and  corrected,  i. 
221.  n.  8.  makes  Plato  an  assertor  of 
creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  170. 

Finite,  signifies  sometimes  perfection,  some- 
times imperfection,  ii.  44.  &c.  n.  6.  whe- 
ther the  word  can  be  called  absolutely 
positive  or  negative,  540.  n.  2. 

Fire,  the  soul  supposed  to  be,  but  without 
denying  its  immortality,  i.  83.  n.  6.  an 
understanding,  immortal  and  all  pervad- 
ing, God  supposed  to  be,  154.  &e  n.  4. 
accounted  the  origin  of  all  things,  161. 
held  by  the  Magi  to  be  an  image  of  the 
gods,  ii.  297.  of  hell,  to  be  understood 
figuratively  in  reference  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  soul,  iii.  367.  n.  5.  purgato- 
rial, opinions  of  the  ancient  futhers  there- 
on, 384.  n.  6. 

Fishes,  opinion  of  Anaximander  on  the 
origin  of  mankind  from,  ii.  623.  n.  10. 

Fludd  (Rob.),  his  doctrine  of  light  and 
darkness  being  the  two  first  principles  of 
things,  chastised,  i.  204.  n.  1.  called 
matter  nothing,  iii.  182.  revived  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Ghost  being  the  soul  of 
the  world,  iL  348.  in  note,  chastised  by 
Gassendi  and  defended  by  Fr.  Lanovius, 
ibid. 

Fontenelle,  his  history  of  oracles,  iii.  25.  in 
note. 

Foreknowledge  of  future  events,  denied  to 
God  as  inconsistent  with  roan's  liberty  of 
will,  iii.  1 8. 

Forms  and  qualities,  whether  inherent  in 
bodies,  i.  85.  &c  of  mundane  things,  re- 
garded by  Heraclitus  and  the  Stoics  as 
created,  but  matter  as  eternal  and  uncre- 
ated, 111. 

Fortune.     See  Chance. 

Frauds,  pious,  of  the  ancient  Christians, 
for  the  upholding  of  religion,  i.  464. 
n.  4. 

Friendship  and  discord  of  Empedocles, 
whether  the  two  principles  of  all  good 
and  evil,  j.  228.  n.  6.  7.  ii.  50.  &c. 

Froes  (Ludov.),  on  the  religion  of  the  Ja- 
panese, iii.  1.05.  etc. 

Fulgentius,  on  the  nature  of  angels,  iii.  385. 

Future  events,  deemed  possible  to  be  known 
from  the  course  of  the  stirs,  i.  5.  7. 

Galaxies  (Livius),  asserts  the  agreement 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  with  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  doctrine  of  creation  out  of 
nothing,  iii.  146.  erroneously  regards 
Plato  as  a  favourer  of  the  same  doctrine, 
170.  on  the  matter  and  creation  out  of 
nothing  of  the  Platonists,  210.  &c, 

Galasius  (JNic.),  on  the  distinctive  marks  of 
souls,  ui.  328.  in  note. 


Gale  (Dr.  Thomas),  on  Plato  being  an  as- 
sertor of  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  173. 
n.  1. 

Galen,  admired  the  wonderful  contrivance 
in  the  structure  even  of  the  most  insigni- 
ficant animals,  L  218.  opinion  of,  on  God, 
ii.  138.  exposed  the  folly  of  those  who 
held  the  universe  to  have  been  framed 
without  mind  or  counsel,  593.  on  the 
soul  of  Aristotle,  iii.  469.  472.  in  note, 
num.  III. 

Gassendi  (Pet.),  holds  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers to  have  rejected  creation  out  of  no- 
thing, iii  144.  on  Xeniades  as  an  assertor 
of  this  doctrine,  1 65.  supposes  space  to 
be  a  middle  nature  between  substance 
and  accident,  231.  defends  Epicurus,  ii. 
175.  n.  3.  censured,  ibid,  chastises  Fludd, 
348.  in  note,  a  favourer  of  Epicurus,  575. 
n.  3.  his  explication  of  a  passage  of  Diog 
Laertius,  599.  n.  10.  on  the  reason  as- 
signed by  Epicurus  for  the  constant  pro- 
pagation of  animals,  ibid,  opinion  of,  on 
morality,  iii.  538. 

Gauls,  the.    See  Celts. 

Gazssus  (iEneas),  on  the  Junior  Platonists 
asserting  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  209. 
believed  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  the  soul 
of  the  world,  ii.  346.  in  note. 

Gelenius,  a  passage  of  Origen  obscurely 
translated  by  him,  iii.  378.  n.  6. 

Generation,  and  corruption,  in  the  proper 
sense  denied  by  the  ancients,  and  life  and 
death  regarded  as  a  mere  change  of  the 
form  and  external  arrangement  of  mat- 
ter, i.  74.  &c.  eternal,  of  the  Arfyoc, 
agreement  of  the  philosophy  of  Julian 
and  the  junior  Platonists  with  the  Chris- 
tians respecting,  455.  n.  9. 

TiyitrtQ,  signification  of  in  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle. 

Genius.    See  Demon,  Angel. 

TivvifTbc,  different  acceptation  of,  391. 
414. 

Gentile.     See  Pagan. 

Gerhard  (Joh.),  whether  affirms  that  God 
can  perform  contradictories,  ii.  536.  in 
note. 

Germans,  the,  whether  worshippers  of  one 
God,  ii.  167.  n.  7.  their  gods,  ibid. 

Ghost,  the  Holy.    See  Spirit. 

Glauco,  an  assertor  of  extrinsic  morality, 
iii.  526. 

Glory  of  God,  regarded  as  the  end  of  the 
creation,  iii.  486.  Ac.  n.  5.  488.  in  note. 

Gnostics,  the,  asserted  the  world  to  have 
been  made  by  an  evil  God,  i.  358.  ru  10. 
opinion  of,  on  the  creation  of  the  world, 
487.  on  the  incantations  of  demons,  amu- 
lets, &c  H.  655.  in  note,  num.  IV.  V. 

God,  proper  names  of,  422.  &c  appellative 
names  of,  429.  &c.  descriptions  of,  435. 
ore.  called  providence,  4S6.  n.  %  called 
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by  Timmus  Looms, taifimv,  vest,  «y«- 
$bv,  tyxh  ****  dpfoTaw,  ii.  54.  flee. 
true  human  felicity  placed  by  Enebldei 
Megsrensis  in  a  participation  of,  68.  by 
what  names  designated  by  Plato,  88.  in 
what  sense  called  vovq  by  the  ancients, 
88.  Stoical  names  of,  108.  &c  the  su- 
preme, by  no  means  allowed  of  by  Leo- 
tantius  and  Origen  as  the  Roman  Jupiter, 
149.  the  supreme,  whether  the  various 
pagan  names  of  prove  them  to  bare  be- 
lieved in  one  God,  ibid.  n.  4.  whether 
named  rfpioc,  169.  160.  n.  6.  Tarioas 
pagan  names  of,  200.  6cc  according  to 
the  Egyptians  declared  to  have  both  no 
name  and  every  name,  259.  various  names 
of,  whether  proceeded  from  so  many  dif- 
ferent considerations  of  one  God,  278. 
&c  whether  polytheism  sprung  there- 
from, 287.  n.  9.  whether  these  were  held  by 
Plato  to  signify  one  God,  ibid.  n.  1. 
whether  called  Themis  by  Ammianus, 
307.  n.  7.  called  by  Pythagoras  not  only 
a  Monad,  but  also  a  Tetrad  or  Tetractys, 
ii.  14.  16.  in  note,  whether  called  the 
crown  by  Parmenides,  i.  814.  n.  7.  the 
word  God  xoXttrrjpov,  372.  6cc.  abuse 
of  the  name,  by  the  atheists,  298.  n.  9. 
what  he  is,  290.  &c  idea  and  notion  of, 
vindicated,  293.  &c.  definition  of,  307. 
&c.  Epicurus'  notion  of,  305.  n.  11.  no- 
thing devoid  of  understanding  regarded 
us,  by  the  ancients,  '257.  &c.  Hobbes  on 
knowing  the  nature  of,  ii.  555.  n.  5. 
supposed  to  consist  of  subtle  particles,  i. 
36.  n.  0.  83.  &c.  n.  6.  deemed  corporeal 
by  Epicurus,  38.  by  Zeno  Eleates,  37. 
n.  2.  believed  by  not  a  few  of  the  ancient 
Christians  not  to  be  incorporeal,  102.  n. 
1.  200.  n.  6.  deemed  corporeal  by 
Hobbes,  106.  n.  10.  120.  n.  6.  ii.  510.  n. 
3.  200.  n.  6.  by  Heraclitus,  i.  91.  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  fire,  83.  &c.  n.  6.  a 
corporeal,  notion  of*  deemed  absurd  even 
by  atheists,  1 1 7.  a  corporeal,  of  the  Stoics' 
whether  incorruptible  only  by  accident, 
1 18.  n.  5.  a  corporeal,  by  whom  asserted, 
147.  n.  2.  held  by  Hippocrates  and  He- 
raclitus to  be  corporeal,  i.  c.  a  certain 
understanding,  immortal,  and  all-pervad- 
ing fire,  153.  &c.  n.  3.  4.  5.  a  corporeal, 
whether  asserted  by  Plato,  iii.  235.  n.  10. 
asserted  by  the  Stoics,  402.  not  a  subtle 
body,  255.  &c.  on  God  extended,  231. 
&c  39G.  &c.  on  matter  being  the  supreme, 
see  Matter,  and  the  soul,  though  deemed 
incorporeal  by  the  ancients,  not  therefore 
supposed  by  them  to  be  separate  and 
distinct  from  all  matter,  i.  83.  n.  6.  held 
by  the  earliest  philosophers  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  this  visible  universe,  39.  &c. 
conceived  by  some  to  be  of  the  human 
shape,  201.  n.  8.  and  nature,  whether 


i  with,  315. 
of  his  absorbing  the 
620.  n.  10.  a  twofold,  see  Prindpk, 
and  ifajtfaJfSfum.  of  the  Stones,  aw* 
Stoics,  whether  sxoordssg  to  Plats  tat 
maker  and  creator  of  lamsnlf,  6ft. 
fce.  78.  n.  4.  opinion  of  Motions  awl 
of  the  ancient  Christians  thereon,  ami 
the  creator,  see  Creation,  attribstsi  at 
see  Attributes,  felicity  at,  ess  Fsfieny. 
the  crown,  see  Crown,  on  ttossnssst 
see  Sense,  on  the  catenation  of  all  tamp 
from,  i.  516.  ftc.  n.  1.  in  what  sssassr 
contains  an  perfections,  m.  lS4.ne.-Goi 
is  all  things :"  supporters  of  tins  dsjas, 
i.  515.  fcc-,  see  also  Natntanan,  Ssi- 
nozism.  a  dogma  of  tho  Egyptians,  587. 
&c.  of  the  Pagans,  ii.  245.  &c  meaning 
of  the  snrae,  296.  ftc.  by  whom  supposed 
to  pervade  all  things,  238.  ftc  imbues; 
of  this  dogma,  28o\  ftc  androgynous, 
i.  e.  of  both  sexes,  according*  to  the  junk* 
Platonists  and  Pythagoreans,  i.  506.  a.  6. 
and  to  others,  578.  n.  7.  why  wont  to  be 
called  fiijrpoTrdrmp  and  awcv&aXvt, 
635.  supposed  to  be  of  a  spherical  form, 
i.  26.  in  note,  existence  of  a,  denied,  ses 
atheist,  origin  of  the  existence  of  s,  ac- 
cording to  the  atheists,  see  Atheist  ex- 
istence of  a,  supposed  by  them  to  take 
away  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  depren 
mena  spirits,  ftc  i.  134.  ftc.  see  abo 
Religion,  existence  of  a,  denied  man 
atoms,  33.  90.  &c.  atheists'  arguments 
against,  exploded,  ii.  509.  ftc  asserted 
by  all  the  atomic  philosophers  before 
Democritus,  83.  51.  52.  n.  8.  according 
to  Hobbes  demonstrable  from  motion, 
126.  n.  4.  the  supreme,  whether  can  be 
said  to  have  made  and  created  himself, 
ii.  71.  ftc  demonstrated  from  oracles,  in. 
24.  ftc.  whether  demonstrable  by  argu- 
ments, 30.  &c  Des  Garten'  demonstration 
of,  from  the  innate  idea,  37.  ftc  existence 
of,  proved  from  his  idea,  42.  ftc  from 
knowledge,  60.  ftc.  from  eternal  troths, 
64.  ftc.  from  the  principle :  nothing  out 
of  nothing,  120.  ftc  from  the  nature  of 
space,  231.  ftc  the  supreme,  worshipped 
in  the  things  of  nature  and  his  works,  n. 
260.  fee.  303.  ftc.  the  second,  gsnemnai 
of,  from  the  first,  Jamblichns*  opurios 
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thereon,  476.  n.  7.  the  unknown,  of  the 
Athenians,  supposed  to  be  the  supreme 
Deity,  192.  the  unknown,  of  the  Celts, 
168.  in  note. 
Gods,  their  origin,  see  Theogony.  classes  of, 
i.  361.  &c,  method  of  explaining  them, 
364.  etc.  men  so  called,  373.  n.  2.  those 
made  at  a  certain  time  and  the  world 
deemed  by  the  ancients  to  be  one  and  the 
same,  4 13.  &c.  the  inferior,  providence 
assigned  to,  395.  &c.  summary  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  ancients  on,  40*2.  Ac. 
supposed    to    be  generated    from    one 
supreme    God,  413.  &c.    distinguished 
from  the  supreme  God,  417.  &c,  see 
Polytheism,  Pagan,  supposed  not  to  have 
substantial  bodies,  but  merely  the  sem- 
blances and  forms  of  human  bodies,  354 . 
n.  2.  marriages  of,    rejected   by    some 
Pagans,  506.  n.  6.  the  Greek,  meanings 
of  the  names  of,  whether  to  be  elicited 
from  the  eastern  languages,  523.  in  note, 
whether  the  several  districts  and  cities  had 
their  own  peculiar  ones,  615,  in  note, 
styled  fathers,  623.  the  supreme  God  their 
maker,  according  to  Plato,  ii.  68.  &c. 
one  God  and  a  multiplicity  of,  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Stoics,  the  latter  generated 
from  the  supreme  God,  and  destined  to 
be  consumed  and  to  return  into  him  in 
the  conflagration  of  the  world,  102,  etc 
of  the  Stoics,- cither  natural  or  made, 
105.  n.  3.  held  to  be  corporeal,  162.  re- 
garded as  subservient  ministers  of   the 
supreme  God,   174.  and    as    mediators 
between  him  and  man,  183.  etc.  regarded 
merely  as  various  names  and  virtues  of 
the  supreme  Being,  200.  n.  3.  called  by 
various  names,  203.  &c  n.  1.  the  Con- 
sen  tes  or  select,  who  so  called,  229.  the 
visible  and  invisible,  Plato  and  Julian 
thereon,  232.  Ace.  on  the  division  of,  into 
animal  and  natural,  258.  &c.  the  stars  re- 
garded as,  see  Stars,  affections  of  things, 
virtues,  and  rices  ranked  as  persons  and 
gods  by  the  ancients,  264.  &c  the  ideavjf, 
dispute  of  Zeno  respecting,  275.    the 
Pagan,  whether  all  names  of  one  God, 
281.  Ac  n.  7.  all  reduced  by  Athanasius 
under  two  heads :  the  poetic  or  fictitious, 
and  [the  deified  things  of  nature,  281. 
supposed  by  the  primitive  Christians  to 
have  been  men  celebrated  for  benefits 
and  noble  inventions,  282.  n.  7.  according 
»      to  the  Platonists  generated  either  Kard 
XPtyo*  or  4*'  alriac,  306.  n.  6.  the 
inferior,  styled  substantial  powers,  307. 7. 
presiding  over    divination,   what  meant 
thereby  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Platonists,    ibid.  Jeremiah's    prophecy 
againsf,  310.  division  of,  according  to  the 
Platonists  and  Pythagoreans,  311.  the 
intelligible,  of  the  Platonists,  what  meant 


thereby,  335.  &c  n.  2.  Platonic  no- 
tions and  ideas  clothed  in  the  dress  of, 
339.  n.  6.  existence  of,  proved  by  Plato 
from  motion,  379,  &c.  n.  1.  why  the 
Platonists  invented  so  great  a  number  of, 
401.  in  note,  the  sun  and  stars  held  by 
Chalcidius  in  the  rank  of,  473.  in  note. 
the  greater,  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  be 
hostile  to  the  inferior,  572.  in  note,  the 
junior,  fabrication  of  mortal  bodies  attri- 
buted to,  by  Plato,  624.  Epicurus  on  the 
delightful  abodes  of,  iii.  478. 
Good,  and  evil,  all  placed  by  atheists  in  the 

sense  of  pleasure  and  pain,  ii.  569. 
Goodness  of  God,  asserted,  i.  311.  regarded 
even  by  atheists  as  an  essential  attribute 
of  the  Deity,  316.  preferred  by  some  to 
knowledge  and  power,  311.  Ac.  God  a 
good  and  benign  nature,  and  not,  as  the 
atheists  suppose,  affrightful  and  hurtful, 
ii.  569.  &c.  supposition  that  the  perfec-    - 
tion  of  the  divine  nature  consists  noMb 
goodness,  justice,  and  wisdom,  but  chiefly 
in  power,  exploded  and  accounted  worse 
than  atheism,  iii.  461.  &c. 
Gottschcid  (Joh.  Christoph.)  his  German 
version     of    Fontenelle's     History     of 
Oracles,  iii  25.  in  note. 
Govern,  to,  signifies  with  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers the  generation  of  all  things  from 
their  first  principle,  i.  168. 
Government.     See  Providence. 
Greeks,  the,  supposed  to  have  been  taught 
the  Trinity  by  Pythagoras,  L  41.  most 
ancient  philosophers  of,  materialists,  171. 
&c.  Salmasius'  opinion  on  the  religion  of, 
174.  &c.  n.  10.  whether  represented  by 
Plutarch  as  asscrtors  of  a  two-fold  God, 
352.  n.  1.  imported  their  literature  and 
science  from  Egypt,  523.  &c.  n.  6.  their 
philosophers,  whether  worshippers  of  one 
God,  or  chargeable  with  Spinoxism,  ii. 
142.  etc.  n.  10.  in  what  sense  they  con- 
sidered the  whole  world  to  be  the  supreme 
God,  290.  &c  whether  their  wise  men 
held  the  same  things  concerning  God  as 
the  Jews,  303.  n.  3.  the  most  ancient, 
regarded  God  as  a  tyrant    and  foe  to 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  571. 
etc,    n.    2.    in   what    manner    holding 
God  as  envious  they  could  at  the  same 
time   admit    his    providence,    ibid,    in 
note,  their  datfUvtov  the  supreme  God, 
ibid,  supposed  the  greater  gods  to  be  hos- 
tile to  the  inferior,  ibid. 
Gregory  (David),  cited,  iii.  480.  n.  1. 
Gregory  fNaxiansen),  on  the  Holy  Ghost 
being  the  soul  of  the  world,  ii  346.  in 
note,  on  the  Arian  heresy,  375.  n.  10.  on 
the  nature  of  angels,  iii  371.  in  note. 
Gregory  (Nyssen),  on  the  Arian  heresy,  ii. 
375.  in  note,  his  distinction  between  es- 
sence and  hypostasis  in  the  Trinity,  432. 
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&c.  n.  5.  affirms  the  world  to  hare  been 
made  for  the  sake  of  man,  iii.  -l'ifi.in  note. 

Gregory  (Thnumaturgua),  whether  an 
auertor  of  a  subordination  in  the  Trinity, 
ii.  417. 

Grew  (Xehemiah),  on  an  intermediate 
nature  between  body  and  spirit,  i.  245. 
n.4. 

Grotius  (Hugo),  asserts  nn  agreement 
between  the  ancient  Pagans  and  the 
Christians  in  the  doctrine  of  the  creation 
out  of  nothing,  iii,  145.  140*.  his  explica- 
tion of  a  parangc  of  Daniel  perst ringed, 
ii.  309.  n.  2.  on  Fhilo's  trinity,  3*23.  in 
note,  on  the  verses  ascribed  both  to 
Euripides  and  Critins,  566.  n.  6.  on 
Christ's  body  after  the  resurrection,  iii. 
334.  in  note. 

GundUngius  (Xic.  Hier.),  on  Hippocrates* 
views  of  Hernclitus,  i.  155.  n.  5.  on  the 
theogony  of  Hesiod,  150.  n.  0.  on  Plato's 
two  sou  Is  of  the  world,  ii.  380.  n.  1. 

Guinea,  a  worshipper  of  one  God,  ii.  168. 

Habits,  human,  Philo's  threefold  gradation 
of,  ii.  328.  in  note. 

Ham  and  Noah,  whether  known  to  the 
Pagans,  i.  57*2.  &c. 

Hammon,  i.  571.  &c. 

Hansen  (Mich.  Gottl.),  opinion  of,  on  the 
argument  demonstrating  a  God  from  his 
idea,  iii.  50.  n.  3. 

Happiness.     See  Felicity. 

Harduinus  (Joh.),  his  Concilia  cited,  ii. 
4*24.  n.  0.  43(1.  n.  8. 

Harmony,  a  pre-ordained,  iii.  374.  &c.  in 
note, 

Harpalus,  prosperous  villany  of,  i.  1 30. 

Harpocrutes,  the  Egyptian  symbol,  signifi- 
cation of,  i.  533.  &c. 

Harvev,  on  the  generation  of  animals,  i. 
•240*.  n.  3. 

Ilasfcus  (J.),  on  the  age  of  Potamon,  ii. 
232.  in  note. 

Heart,  the,  motion  of,  explained  by  Des 
Cartes  from  mechanical  laws,  i.  248. 

Heathens.     Sec  Pagans. 

Heaven,  whether  the  soul  of  the  world 
assigned  to,  by  Aristotle,  i.  265.  &c.  n.  8. 
and  earth,  marriage  of,  what  llesiod 
meant  thereby,  402.  in  note,  the  twelve 
parts  of,  assigned  by  the  Egyptians  to 
various  rulers,  529.  n.  1.  612.  &c.  in 
note,  different  from  Olympus,  ii.  231.  n. 
3.  a  god,  sec  Uranos.  regarded  by  the 
Persians  as  Jupiter,  262.  constitution  of, 
rashlv  found  fault  with  by  the  atheists, 
iii.  464.  &c.  n.  7.  8. 

Hebrews.     See  Jews. 

Hccatams,  on  the  great  Pan,  i.  579.  &c. 

Hegosiac  philosophers,  held  perfect  felicity 
to  be  a  thing  impossible,  i.  125.  n.  4. 

Hell-fire.     See  Fire. 


Henada,  Gods  of  the  Platonic  Trinity,  5. 
310.  &c.  336.  ore. 

Hemclitus,  derived  the  origin  of  physics! 
things  from  atoms,  i.  32.  n.  9.  asserted  a 
corporeal  God,  91.  regarded  the  matter 
of  the  whole  universe  as  having  existed 
from  eternity,  but  the  forms  of  things  is 
created  by  God  and  sent  into  matter,  111. 
his  corporeal  God  an  understanding  and 
all-pervading  fire,  154.  202.  n.  9.  sup- 
posed all  things  to  consist  of  fire  and 
bodies,  161.  opinion  of,  on  the  change  of 
principles,  184.  &c.  n.  7.  asserted  a 
plastic  nature,  197.&C.  whether  an  athekt, 
202.  n.  10.  asserted  two  worlds,  one 
eternal,  the  other  changeable,  231.  a. 
1.  opinion  of,  on  a  plastic  nature,  ibid, 
whether  considered  by  Plutarch  as  sn 
assertor  of  a  two-fold  God,  350.  &c.  n.  8. 
opinion  of,  on  the  generation  and  cor- 
ruption of  all  things,  iii.  103.  &c.  in  note. 
his  philosophy  very  obscure,  ii.  26.  &c. 
n.  7.  29.  n.  'l.  his  fate,  27.  Ac.  d.  8. 
almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  investigation 
of  physical  subjects,  ibid,  acknowledges 
one  supreme  God,  28.  135.  n.  4.  145.  in 
note,  opinion  of,  on  one  God  pervading  all 
things,  243.  &c.  n.  3.  rejects  the  immu- 
tability of  the  essences  of  things,  iii  543. 

Hcraiscus,  the  Egyptian  philosopher,  ii.  173. 

Hcrmas,  a  Christian  writer,  enjoins  all  to 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  creation  out  of 
nothing,  iii.  141.  supposed  the  world  to 
have  been  made  for  the  church  and  the 
faithful,  467.  n.  10. 

Hermes  Trismegistus,  authority  of,  i.  463. 
&c.  n.  4.  469.  &c.  who  meant  bv,  544. 
&c.  n.  5.  places  one  supreme  God  over 
the  three  principles,  ii.  479.  in  note,  tes- 
timony of,  respecting  the  Egyptiani 
believing  in  creation  out  of  nothing,  not 
to  be  regarded,  iii.  186.  &c.  the  different 
Hermes  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  544.  &c. 
n.  5. 

Hermetic  books,  multitude  of,  their  wipis, 
i.  464.  n.  4.  authority  of,  540.&C.544.&C 

Hermesianax,  the  poet,  whether  an  assertor 
of  one  supreme  God,  i.  633.  n.  3.  ii 
226.  n.  8. 

Hermogenes,  associates  God  and  matter  in 
the  construction  of  the  world,  i.  303. 
n.  7.  8. 

Herodotus,  his  theogony  explained,  L  324. 
&c.  accused  and   defended,  472.  n.  -.  m 
relates  that  the  Persians  take  the  heaven 
for  Jupiter,  ii.  262.  represents  God  as  sn 
envious  and  vexatious  nature,  570. 

Heroes,  of  the  Greeks,  what  meant  thereby 
i.  361.  their  rational  souls  supposed  to 
ascend  to  God  after  death,  but  their 
sentient  to  depart  to  the  shades,  285. 
&c.  in  note,  also  a  kind  of  demons,  iii. 
343.  n.  5.  6. 
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Heaiod,  his  Chaos  supposed  to  be  water,  i. 
40.  Zeno,  a  commentator  upon,  ib.  n.  3. 
asserted  the  generation  but  not  the  cor- 
ruption of  all  things,  164.  Ac  n.  3. 
religion  of,  impugned  and  defended,  158. 
n.  8.  176.  n.  3.  theogony  of,  explained, 
324.  Ac.  397.  Ac.  n.  7.  theogony  and 
cosmogony  with  him  one  and  the  mme, 
882.  Ac.  n.  3.  622.  what  he  meant  by  the  ! 
marriage  of  heaven  and  earth,  i.  402.  in  j 
note,  explained,  ibid,  expounded  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  the  generation 
and  origin  of  the  gods,  622.  his  theogony 
to  be  understood  only  of  the  inferior 
gods,  625.  Ac  whether  he  held  one  \ 
supreme  God,  627.  n.  1.  opinion  of,  on  ' 
the  generation  and  corruption  of  all 
things,  iii.  103.  in  note,  whether  an 
assertor  of  creation  out  of  nothing,  163. 
Ac.  whether  agrees  with  Moses  on  the 
origin  of  things,  i.  629.  Ac.  n.  5.  affirms 
that  God  cannot  endure  the  pride  of  men, 
ii.  750.  on  the  death  of  demons,  iii. 
444.  n.  3. 

Hcsus,  or  yEsus.  Hesar,  Esus,  the  unknown 
God  of  the  Gauls,  ii.  168.  in  note. 

Hctruscans.     See  Etruscans. 

Heumann  (Christ.  Aug.),  on  Potamon, 
ii.  322.  I 

Hierocles,  an  enemy  of  the  Christian  reli-  . 
gk>n,  accuses  Christ's  disciples  of  false-  ' 
hood,  and  declares  them  to  be  rude  and  i 
illiterate,  i.  449.  Ac.  professes  one  su-  . 
preme  God,  453.  his  commentary  on  the 
golden  rerses  of  Pythagoras  chastised, 
ii.  14.   Arc.   n.   2.   his  agreement   with 
Christians  in  the  doctrine  of  the  lucid 
body,  iii.  313.  opinion  of,  on  matter  and 
creation  out  of  nothing,  212.  Ac.  on  the 
mystic  purgation  of  the  Platonists,  272. 
n.  1 .  a  reading  of,  emended,  ibid,  on  the 
body  of  the  soul,  275.  Sec.  his  definition 
of  man,  ibid,  and  of  angels,  ibid,  on  the 
body  of  demons,  343.  n.  6. 

Hieroglyphics,  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  535.  Ac. 
Hermes  their  inventor,  545.  n.  5.  suj>- 
posed  to  hare  led  to  the  Egyptian  wor- 
ship of  beasts,  61 1.  in  note. 

Hilary,  St.  detracts  from  the  glory  and  ma- 
jesty of  our  Saviour  by  the  inequality  of 
the  Father  and  Son,  ii.  424.  n.  8.  opinion 
of,  on  the  comparisons  or  similitudes  of 
the  Trinity,  427.  in  note. 

Hippasus  of  Metapontus,  supposed  God  to 
be  a  most  subtle  and  ethereal  but  intel- 
lectual matter  pervading  the  whole  world, 
i.  202.  n.  10. 

Hippocrates,  asserted  a  corporeal  God,  that 
is,  an  understanding  and  immortal  fire 
pervading  all  things,  i.  153.  &c.  n.  4. 
affirms  nature  to  act  for  certain  ends 
without  consultation  and  ratiocination, 
hat  subject  to  the  will  of  the  supreme 


bcin<%  153.  Ac."  n.  3.  uncertain  whether 
an  atheist,  ibid.  n.  3.  4.  whether  favour- 
able to  a  plastic  nature,  231.  n.  2.  his 
nature,  what  meant  thereby,  260.  n.  3. 
Hobbes  (Thorn.),  falsely  denies  that  any  of 
the  ancients  ever  dreamt  of  an  incor- 
poreal substance,  i.  34.  &c  n.  6.  favours 
Democritic  principles  and  at  the  same 
time  holds  a  corporeal  Deity,  106.  n.  10. 
ii.  510.  n.  3,  whether  he  rejected  a  God 
from  his  incomprehensibility,  i.  108.  n.  3. 
believes  a  God  to  be  demonstrable  from 
motion,  126.  n.  6.  maintains  God  to  be 
corporeal,  ibid.  200.  n.  6.  whether  ho 
held  religion  to  be  prejudicial  to  states, 
136.  Ac.  n.  6.  derives  the  morality  of 
actions  from  the  civil  sovereign  alone, 
and  admits  of  no  other  conscience  be- 
sides the  public  law,  ibid,  refuted  by  Dr. 
Seth  Ward,  214.  n.  5.  a  supporter  Of 
mechanical  causes,  217.  n.  6.  derives  un- 
derstanding and  volition  from  matter, 
iii.  115.  n.  1.  admits  of  nothing  besides 
body  in  the  nature  of  things,  230.  n.  4. 
adopts  Plotinus'  opinion  on  the-  trmfer- 
standing  of  God,  ii.  341.  n.  8.  objects 
against  a  God  the  incomprehensibility  of 
his  infinity,  521.  Ac.  n.  2.3.  4.  5.  opi- 
nion of,  on  omnipotence,  explained,  531. 
n.  5.  on  body  and  spirit,  555.  n.  5.  opi- 
nion of,  on  attributing  sense*  to  and 
knowing  the  nature  of  God,  556.  n.  6. 
derives  religion  from  the  civil  laws,  557. 
n.  7.  whether  he  deduees  it  from  fear 
and  ignorance,  562.  n.  12.  whether  he 
araigns  the  craft  of  law- makers  as  a  third 
cause  of  it,  563.  n.  2.  discards  justice 
and  love  from  God,  577.  and  deduces  his 
right  of  ruling  and  punishing  from  his 
irresistible  power  alone,  ibid,  whether  he 
assigns  a  first  cause  and  principle  of 
motion,  587.  Ac.  n.  8.  against  the  ends 
and  intention  of  things,  606.  refuted  in 
committing  religion  to  the  civil  sovereign 
alone,  638.  Ac.  n.  8.  opinion  of,  on  de- 
moniacs, 651.  n.  8.  holds  incorporeal 
natures  to  have  originated  from  the  ab- 
stract words  of  schoolmen,  iii.  399.  Ac. 
n.  6.  opinion  of,  that  cogitation  is  nothing 
but  local  motion,  refuted,  418.  Ac.  on 
universals  being  nothing  else  but  names, 
429.  n.  8.  on  the  difference  between 
men  and  brutes,  438.  his  assertion  that 
the  atheists'  moral  and  civil  doctrine  is 
a  new  invention,  disproved,  498.  his  pre- 
cepts on  the  origin  of  natural  right  re- 
futed, 499.  Ac.  at  variance  with  himself 
in  the  very  elements  of  his  philosophy, 
501.  Ac.  n.  7.  a  summary  of  his  disci- 
pline exhibited,  ibid,  Bwhop  Burnet  re- 
specting him,  ibid,  his  discipline  un- 
favourable to  the  rights  of  civil  sovereigns, 
503.  Ac  deprives  scripture  of  all  autho- 
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rity,  ibid,  in  note,  derives  civil  obligation 
from  fear,  505.  ftcc,  Bishop  Burnet  on 

his  doctrine  of  fete,  510.  in  note,  re- 
futed, 512.  abrogates  the  exercise  and 
authority  of  reason,  515.  in  note,  an  as- 
sertor  of  external  morality,  528. 
Hoi j  men.    See  Saints. 
Homer,  seems  to  have  supposed  water  and 
earth  to  bo  the  first  principles  of  things,  t 
172.  n.  7.  whether  he  held  birds  to  be  more 
ancient  than  Jupiter,  173.  Ac  n.  9. 10. 11. 
whether  he  acknowledged  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God,  800.  n.  10.  theogony  o/,  ex- 
plained, 824.  Ac  n.  1.  said  to  hire  bor- 
rowed many  things  from  Orpheus,  496, 
&c.  n.  9.  nil  gods  all  generated  from  Ju- 
piter and  the  ocean,  621.  fee.  whether  he 
acknowledged  one  supreme  God,  622.  etc 
his  generation  and  origin  of  the  gods  the 
same  thing  as  the  generation  and  creation 
of  the  world,  ibid,  whether  he  agrees  with 
the  divine  writer,  Moses,  on  the  origin  of 
things,  629.  ficc  n.  5.  doctrine  of,  en  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  iii.  327.  n.  2.  testifies 
that  the  size,  beauty  and  dignity  of  houses 
were  with  the  ancients  signs  of  power  and 
magnificence,  481.  n.  3.  asserts  a  two- 
fold soul  in  man,  one  rational  the  other 
sentient,  278.  &c.  in  note,  on  the  soul  of 
Hercules  in  the  infernal  regions,  282.  in 
note,  defended  against  the  sarcasms  of 
Lucian,  ibid. 

Horaccomcrv  of  Anaxagoras,  what  meant 
thereby,  l.  31.  ii.  30.  is  based  upon  the 
principle:  nothing  out  of  nothing,  iii.  84. 
Ac.  agreement  and  disagreement  between 
Annx  inlander  and  Anaxagoras  respecting 
it,  403. 

'0/iocov<no£,  meaning  of,  according  to  Atha- 
nasius, it  442.  ficc. 

Hwnoousians,  the,  were    Anti-Sabellians, 
.  ii.  437. 

//     'O/zoovcrioc,  true  meaning  of,  J.  437.  mean- 
ing of,  according  to  Athanasius,  442.  &c. 

'O/c oouffiorqg  in  the  Trinity,  L  434.  whether 
this  alone  causes  the  Trinity  to  be  one 
God,  446. 

Horace,  whether  he  acknowledged  one  su- 
preme God,  i.  636.  n.  7. 

Horus  Apollo,  i.  566.  &c  n.  6.  7.  1. 

Houses,  size,  beauty,  and  dignity  of,  evi- 
dences with  the  ancients  of  power  and 
magnificence,  iii.  481.  n.  3. 

Huct  (Pet.  Dan.),  asserts  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  ancient  Pagans  and  Christians 
in  respect  to  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii. 
14().  &c  erroneously  deems  Plato  an 
nssertor  of  creation  out  of  nothing,  170. 
on  the  matter  of  the  junior  Platonists, 
212.  supposes  Mercury  to  be  the  divine 
Moses,  298.  in  note,  cited,  ii.  426.  n.  1. 
mistaken  in  his  explication  of  Origen  on 
the  bodies  of  angels,  iii.  347.  &c  n.  4. 
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Hyloaoista,  the,  who  so  called,  L  1M.  cam 
of,  described  who  sAtrmute  a  nlsstie  fit- 
to  matter  baft  without  an  y  annual  sssss 
or  reflexive  knowledge,  144.  fee.  tan 
clan  not  to  bo  accounted  atheists,  145. 
whether  those  Hyloaotsts  who  adsrit  sf 
no  other  substance  in  too  world  ben&ei 
body  and  matter  can  be  iiiismad  from  ths 
imputation  of  atheiam,  14$.  etc  a.  1 
those  who  derive  all  thinfs  from  a  certsn 
inherent  life  in  matter,  guilty  of  Wry,  a 
820.  etc,  refuted,  iii.  405.6k.  454.  Set 
also  Stratonic  Atheism. 

Hymn  of  Cleantbes,  n.  117. 

Hypostasis,  the  second,  of  Plato*  Trinity, 
vix.  mind  or  intellect,  eternal,  ii.  368.  && 
371.  Ac.  n.  7.  Athanasius  on  the  second 
hypostasis  of  the  Trinity  being  that  wis- 
dom by  which  God  is  wise,  373.  n.  8. 
the  third,  or  mundane  soul  of  Plato, 
eternal,  388.  n.  5,  see  also  Blind,  mean- 
ing of,  in  Plato*  Trinity,  see  Platonic 
Trinity  and  Plato,  the  'second,  of  the 
Trinity,  agreement  of  Plato  and  Atba- 
nasius  respecting,  refuted,  386.  n.  4. 
the  second,  of  the  Trinity,  see  Aoyoc, 
Son  of  God.  the  second,  of  the  Trinity, 
Philo*  opinion  thereon,  329.  in  note. 
392.  n.  9.  distinctire  characters  of  the 
three  Platonic  hypostases,  393.  the  third, 
of  the  Trinity,  see  Soul  of  the  World, 
Holy  Spirit,  on  St.  Cyril's  and  Tbeodoref s 
distinction  between  essence  and  hypos- 
tasis in  the  Trinity,  419.  n.  3.  the  third, 
of  the  Trinity,  regarded  as  a  certain 
middle  or  connecting  link  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  430.  n.4.  difference 
between  substance  and  hypostasis  in  the 
Trinity,  431.  Sec.  or  person  in  the  Tri- 
nity, Athanasius'  and  St  Cyril's  defini- 
tion of,  433.  n.  6.  the  three  hypostases 
or  numbers  of  the  Platonists  and  Pytha- 
goreans, whether  three  virtues  of  God, 
316.  &c.  n.  4.    See  also  Trinity,  Person. 

Jablonsky,  on  the  religion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, i.  578.  in  note.  598.  in  note. 

Jamblichus,  concerning  Chseremon,  i.  539. 
&c  n.  7.  8.  on  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians,  568.  n.  2.  3.  on  the  Egyptian 
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Trinity,  601.  &c  n.  1.  on  the  generation  ' 
of  the  tecond  God  from  the  first,  ii.  476. 
n.  7.  on  Philolaus  being  an  anertor  of 
creation  out  of  nothing,  iil  168.  doc- 
trines of  the  Egyptians  not  to  be  learned 
from  him,  i  540.  n.  9.  iii.  188. 
Janus,  a  name    of  the  supreme  Deity,  ii. 

209.  Ac. 
Japanese,  the  modern,  their  opinion  on  the 
origin  of  things,  i,  173.  n.   8.  whether 
assertors  of  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii. 
195.  fee. 
Ideas,  Plato's  controversy  with  the  oppo- 
nents of  eternal  ideas  and  forms,  iii.  228. 
n.  2*  3.  of  Plato,  whether  different  from 
the  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  ii.  41.  n.  3. 
supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  all  things, 
41.    Ac.    of   Plato,  the    causes  of   all 
things,  350.  whether  there  are  ideas  and 
notions  in  our  minds  of  other    things 
besides  bodies,  515.  &c  intelligible,  what 
the  ancients  meant  thereby,  41.  clothed 
by  the  Platonists  in  the  dress  of  persons 
and  gods,  338.  &c.  n.  6.    341.  n.  8.  of 
Plato  and  the  Platonists,  whether  natures 
generated  from  the  divine  intelligence  or 
merely  conceptions  of  the  divine  mind, 
351.  n.  4.  Plato's  reason  for  inculcating 
the  eternity  of,  353.  in  note,   separated 
by  Plato  from  the  artificer  of  the  world, 
402.  &c.  in  note.    Sec  also  Notion. 
Idea,  innate,  existence  of  God  proved  from 
the,  by   Des  Cartes,   iii.  37.    &c.   doc- 
trine of,  impugned  and  defended,  i.  319. 
n.  7. 
Idol.    The  EidwXa    of  Democritus,  what 
meant  thereby,  i.  28.  n.  1.  ii.  G42.  &c. 
n.  3.  idolum  specus,  to  what  description 
of  errors  applied  by  Lord  Bacon,  606. 
n.  2.  what  the  ancients  meant  by  EtdwXoy, 
iii.  287.  in  note.  423.  &c.  n.  8. 9. 
Idolatry   of  the  •Pagans,    opinion  of  the 
Jews  thereon,  ii.  179.  &c.     See  Poly- 
theism. 
Jeremiah,  the  prophet,  ch.  4 1 .  v.  25.  of,  ex- 
plained, i.  574.  n.  7. 
Jerome,  St.  on  the  Arian  heresy,  ii.  375. 

n.  10.  on  God,  353.  n.  5. 
Jesus,  and  the  resurrection,  preached  by 
St.  Paul,  regarded  by  the  Athenians  as 
new  gods,  ii.  265. 
Jews,  the,  why  forbidden  to  shave  the 
beard  and  head,  i.  361.  n.  4.  for  the  most 
part  assertors  of  creation  out  of  nothing, 
Iii.  141.  opinion  of,  on  the  idolatry  of 
the  Pagans,  ii.  179.  on  their  agreement 
with  the  Pagans,  181.  ice.  n.  6.  regarded 
by  Strabo  as  naturalists,  26 1 .  mystery  of 
the  Trinity  sparingly  imparted  to,  313. 
styled  by  Chalcidius  a  holier  sect,  463. 
Arc  in  note,  intimacy  of,  with  the 
Egyptians  and  Platonists,  ibid,  assign  a 
twotold  soul  to  man,  vital  and  rational, 


ibid,  whether  supposed  the  soul  to  be 
always  clothed  in  a  subtle  and  ethereal 
body,  iii.  331.  n.  5.  opinion  of,  on  demo- 
niacs, ii.  650.  &c.  656.  in  note,  of  Alex- 
andria, imbued  with  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, 320.  &c.  n.  7.  their  Trinity,  321 .  &c 
Ignorance  of  causes,  held  forth  by  ancient 
and  modern  atheists  as  the  origin  of  re- 
ligion and  God,  ii.  561.  &c.  not  religion 
but  atheism  the  result  thereof,  581.  &c. 
Image.     See  Idol. 

Imagination,  and  cogitation,  supposed  to 
produce  real   and    sensible  objects,  ii. 
641.  n.  2. 
Immensity  of  God,  what  meant  thereby, 

541.&C.  n.  3. 
Immortal,  on  the  signification  of  the  word. 
See    Death,     sometimes  denotes  long 

duration,  i.  398.  in -note: 

Immortality,  of  the  soul,  asserted  by  the 
most  ancient  philosophers,  i.  38.  &c. 
from  the  principle  of  reason,  that  nothing 
comes  from  nothing,  or  goes  to  nothing, 
68.  the  generation  and  corruption  of  the 
souls  of  men  and  animals  denied  by  the 
ancients  from  the  same  principle,  66. 
asserted  hy  Empedocles,  73. 6cc.  whether 
overturned  by  the  hypothesis  of  the 
souls  of  brutes  being  permanent,  79.  &c 
n.  2.  whether  to  be  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  the  soul  itself  or  from  the  im- 
mutable and  perfect  will  of  God,  ibid.  n. 
2.  3.  Aristotle's  opinion  thereon,  95. 
&c.  n.  3.  iii.  469.  &c.  n.  7.  in  what 
sense  supported  by  the  Italic  and  Py- 
thagorean philosophers,  162.  Thales  its 
first  assertor,  179.  &c.  n.  8.  held  by  the 
Egyptians,  5*27.  &cc.  n.  1.4.  founded  by 
the  Pythagoreans  upon  the  principle: 
nothing  out  of  nothing,  iii.  86.  whether 
incompatible  with  the  soul's  materiality, 
1 10.  &c  n.  9.  attributed  by  Hen.  Dod- 
wcll  to  the  benefit  of  baptism,  326.  in 
note,  demonstrated  from  reason,  451. 
rejected  by  the  Stoic*,  ii.  120.  in  note, 
proclaimed  by  St.  Paul,  358.  n.  7. 
Immoveable,  whether  or  not  any  thing  is, 

ii  35.  &c.  n.  8. 
Immutable,  whether  or  not  any  thing  is, 
ii.  35.  &c.  n.  8.  on  the  immutability  of 
souls  and  minds,  3">3.  &c. 
Impious,  the,  prosperous   fortune  of,  ad- 
vanced as  an  argument  against  God  and 
|      providence,  i.  1 30.  fallacy  of  this  argu- 
j      ment  exposed,  iii.  468.  &c. 
Impossibilities,  whether  God  can  perform, 

I      "*  ™*' 

:  Incantations,  origin  of,  ii.  653.  &c.  n.  2. 

Incomprehensibility  of  God,  a  handle  to 
Atheists  for  rejecting  his  existence,  i. 
108.  n.  3.  their  objections  exploded,  ii. 
516.  &c.  in  what  sense  God  is  incom- 
prehensible to  us,  517. 
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Incorporeal,  notion  of,  see  'Aerw/iaroc. 
used  by  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
not  in  our  sense  of  spiritual  and  spirit,  i. 
52.  n.  7.  things,  whether  we  have  con- 
ceptions of,  iii.  63.  ficc. 

Indians,  the,  together  with  the  Chinese, 
supposed  to  be  colonies  of  the  Egyptians, 
L  545.  &c.  n.  5.  whether  they  asserted 
creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  197.  &c. 
professors  of  one  God,  ii.  170.  n.  8. 

Infinite,  nature  of,  explained  against  the 
Atheists,  ii.  520.  &c.  540.  &c.  n.  3.  the 
word  differently  applied  by  different 
philosophers,  45.  &c.  names  infinite  and 
eternal  not  mere  sounds,  but  denoting 
divine  perfections,  5*20.  &c.  whether 
there  is  in  men  a  conception  of  an  in- 
finite and  perfect  being,  537.  Sec.  words 
finite  and  infinite,  whether  can  be  called 
absolutely  positive  or  negative,  540.  n. 
2.  the  mathematical  or  physical,  547.  in 
note.     See  also  Eternal. 

Infinity,  of  God,  explained,  ii.  528.  &c. 
nothing  else  but  perfection,  536. 539.  &c. 
of  God  discarded  by  Aristotle,  92.  n.  7. 
Atheists*  argument  against  God  from,  ex- 
ploded, 521.  &c.  whether  this  exception 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Atheists,  524 . 
&c.  something  infinite  in  duration  or 
eternal,  necessarily  to  be  admitted,  526. 
there  is  in  us  no  genuine  phantasm  of, 
527.  whether  Atheists  endeavour  to  dis- 
prove a  God  from,  529.  &c.  n.  4.  on  the 
infinity  of  matter,  542.  &c.  in  note.  See 
also  Eternity. 

Inscription,  Saltan,  regarded  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  supreme  Being,  i.  576.  &c. 
579.  in  note. 

Intellection,  and  volition,  nature  of, 
iii.  3.05.  &c.  See  also  Intelligence, 
Knowledge. 

Intelligence,  and  knowledge,  in  the  proper 
sense  denied  to  God  by  Hobbes,  i.  127. 
n.  8.  ii.  341.  n.  8.  9.  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  dependence  upon  something  else,  i. 
127.  supposed  by  the  Ionic  sect  to  be 
nothing  but  a  mere  passion  and  accident 
of  matter,  161.  n.  5.  on  the  origin  and 
nature  of,  iii.  5!>.  &c.  n.  9.  existence  of 
God  proved  from,  60.  etc.  atheists' 
arguments  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
human  intelligence  and  knowledge,  re- 
futed, 65.  &c. 

Intcstinum  cajcum,  the,  utility  of,  in  the 
human  body,  iii.  564.  n.  5. 

Joachim  (the  Abbe),  opinion   of,  on  the 

Trinity,  ii.  436.  n.  8. 
Johannes  Thessalonicensis,  on  the  nature 
of  angels,  iii.  3.55.  n.  4.  holds  the  souls 
of  men  and  angels  to  be  wholly  corpo- 
real, 381.  n.  3. 
John,  St.  the  evangelist,  chap,  xiv.  28  of, 


explained,  ii.  422.  beginning  of  his  gospel 
ascribed  to  a  Platonist,  459.  Ace.  chap, 
xiv.  2  of,  explained,  iii.  481.  n.  3. 

Ionic  sect,  the,  asserts  matter  devoid  of  life 
and  understanding  to  be  the  first  princi- 
ple of  things,  and  therefore  life  and  un- 
derstanding to  be  nothing  but  mere 
passions  and  accidents  of  matter,  i.  161. 
n.  5.  164.  etc.  n.  3.  whether  to  be 
reckoned  among  atheists,  ibid,  dis- 
tinguished by  Aristotle  into  two  classes, 
one  asserting  the  generation  but  not  the 
corruption  of  all  things,  the  oilier  main- 
taining that  all  things  flow  but  that  one 
alone  remains  out  of  which  the  rest  are 
transformed,  164.  &c  n.  3.  their  doc- 
trine difficult  to  be  ascertained  and  de- 
termined, ibid,  accused  by  Aristotle  and 
others  of  atheism  and  by  others  defended, 
179.  &c.  n.  7.  iii.  112.  n.  10.  opinion  of, 
on  the  origin  of  the  soul  from  matter,  iii. 
262.  n.  10.  attribute  all  things  to  matter, 
it  29.  &c. 

Jonsius  (Joh.),  on  the  age  of  Democritus, 
i.  1 3.  n.  9.  opinion  of,  on  Philo's  philo- 
sophy, ii.  321.  in  note. 

Josephus  (Flavius),  whether  the  opinion 
of  the  Jews  on  idolatry  can  be  ascer- 
tained from,  ii  181.  n.  5.  whether  ac- 
cording to  his  testimony  the  wise  men 
among  the  Greeks  agreed  with  the  Jews 
on  divine  matters,  303.  n.  3.  on  de- 
moniacs, 650.  &c.  n.  7. 

Irenteus,  whether  he  asserted  a  subordina- 
tion in  the  Trinity,  ii.  417.  whether  he 
supposed  the  soul  to  be  always  conjoined 
with  a  body,  iii.  325.  &c.  whether  be 
supposed  three  parts  of  a  man,  327.  &c. 
in  note. 

Irhovius,  De  Fnlingenesia  Veterum,i.614. 
in  note. 

Isidorus  Pelusiota,  on  Philo's  Trinity,  ii. 
323.  in  note. 

Isis,  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  353.  &c.  n.  2.  a 
goddess  of  the  Egyptians,  579.  &c  n.  7. 
what  signified  thereby,  592.  &c.  n.  ). 
603.  whether  the  supreme  Deity,  ii.  202. 
n.  8.  Isiac  table,  i.  537.  n.  5.'  547.  in 
note. 

Italic  philosophers.  See  Pythagorean  phi- 
losophers. 

Ittig  (Thorn.),  on  the  creation  groaning 
and  travailing,  iii.  450.  in  note. 

Jude,  St.  the  apostle,  a  passage  of,  ver.  6. 
explained,  iii.  362.  &c.  n.  4. 

Julian,  the  emperor,  the  greatest  opposer 
of  Christianity,  an  unquestionable  assertor 
of  a  supreme  God,  i.  453.  &c  n.  7. 
opinion  of,  on  the  gods,  ii  232.  237.  n. 
6. 

Juno,  a  name  of  the  supreme  Being,  and 
denoting  his  energy  as  acting  in  the 
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lower  parts  of  the  world,  ii.  150.  n. 
8.  225. 

Jupiter,  the  word,  used  both  physically  and 
historically,  i.  4'23.  &c.  Plato's  explica- 
tion respecting,  425.  n.  3.  excellent 
prayer  to,  4*26.  the  word,  whether  de- 
rived from  the  Hebrew  Jehovah,  428.  n. 
6.  origin  of,  ii.  152.  &c.  why  called  king 
and  father  of  the  gods,  i.  629.  n.  1.  who 
he  was,  629.  n.  4.  his  Capitoline  temple. 
See  Temple.  *  the  supreme  Deity  not 
suffered  to  be  so  called  by  Lactantius 
and  Origen,  ii.  149.  etymology  of  the 
name,  152.  &c  n.  5.  the  Capitoline  god, 
called  Optimus  Maximus, "  the  Best,  the 
Greatest/'  155.  &c.  what  meant  by  his 
sending  thunderbolts,  ibid,  on  the  origin 
and  eternity  of,  198.&C  Plato's  opinion 
thereon,  212.  n.  10.  notion  of  the  word, 
implies  the  whole  universe,  261. 

Justice,  of  God,  i.  31 1.  &c.  and  love,  denied, 
to  God,  by  Hobbes,  who  derives  his  right 
of  reigning  over  and  punishing  men  from 
his  irresistible  power  alone,  ii.  577.  and 
goodness  of  God,  not  repugnant  to  each 
other,  iii.  494.  natural  and  artificial.  See 
Right. 

Justin  Martyr,  whether  he  held  a  subordi- 
nation in  the  Trinity,  ii.  417. 

Ksmpfer  (Engelbert),  on  the  religion  of 
the  Japanese,  iii.  196. 

Keith  (Geo.),  on  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  iii.  309.  n.  10. 

Kidder  (Rich.),  on  Philo's  Trinity,  ii.  323. 
in  note. 

King  (Dr.  Will),  makes  the  exercise  of 
divine  power  and  the  communication  of 
goodness  to  be  the  ends  for  which  the 
world  was  created,  iii.  487.  in  note. 

Kircher  (Athanasius),  vindicates  the  au- 
thority of  Hermes  Trismegist,  ii.  470. 

Knowledge,  see  Intelligence,  Cogitation, 
Reason,  Intellect,  all  knowledge  and 
cogitation  considered  to  be  nothing  but 
the  information  in  our  minds  of  external 
things,  and  a  passion  proceeding  there- 
from, i.  127.  on  the  origin  and  nature  of, 
iii.  60.  &tc.  whether  applicable  to  God, 
ii.  555.  &c.  n.  9.  the  atheists'  position 
that  sense  is  the  only  knowledge,  refuted, 
508.  &c  whether  those  who  maintain 
this  are  Atheists,  515.  n.  8.  and  cogita- 
tion, nature  of,  not  to  be  explained  with- 
out a  God,  iii.  420.  &c.  455.  dignity  of, 
much  undervalued  by  Atheists,  429. 
differs  from  sense,  432. 

KoffpoKp&rvp,  i.  566.  n.  6. 

KoV/iO£,  ibid. 

Kuhn  (Joach.),  his  Observationes  ad  Laer- 
tium,  ii.  575.  n.  3. 

Kvpioc.  whether  a  name  given  to  the 
supreme  Deity,  159,  etc  n.  5._the  form 


of  prayer :  Kvpte  iXtijaov,  derived  from 
the  Pagans,  ibid. 

Labbe  (Phil.),  on  the  Abbe  Arnaldus,  ii. 
345.  n.  1. 

Lactantius,  whether  he  asserted  that  God 
made  himself,  iw  70.  &c.  n.  1.  thereby 
discards  the  eternity  of  God,  ibid,  does 
not  allow  the  supreme  God  to  be  called 
Jupiter,  149.  opinion  of,  on  the  multi- 
tude of  gods,  274.  &c.  states  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Christians  and  Pa- 
gans on  the  ministers  of  God,  310. 
whether  he  believed  in  a  subordination 
in  the  Trinity,  417.  refutes  the  conceit  of 
those  who  suppose  the  universe  to  have 
been  made  without  any  design,  593.  n.  4. 
on  the  ethereal  body  of  the  soul  remain- 
ing after  death,  iii.  320.  in  note,  affirm* 
the  world  to  have  been  made  for  the 
sake  of  man,  466.  in  note. 

Ladder.     See  Scale. 

Laertiua  (Diogenes),  testimony  of,  on  the 
principal  seat  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  ii. 
290.  n.  5.  Gassendi's  and  Meibomius' 
explication  of  a  passage  of,  599.  &c.  n. 
10.  on  the  idols  or  images  of  the  ancients, 
iii.  423.  n.  9.  10. 

Lamp  (Fr.  Adolph.),  his  explication  of  a 
passage  of  St.  John  xiv.  28,  ii.  422.  n.  7. 
on  the  whole  creation  groaning  and 
travailing,  Rom.  viii.  19,  iii.  450.  in 
note. 

Language,  the  Coptic,  contains  more  Greek 
than  Egyptian  words,  i.  548. 

Lanovius  (Fran.),  excuses  Robert  Fludd, 
ii.  348.  in  note. 

Lares,  what  meant  thereby,  i.  3<»*3. 

Latins,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.  21  J. 

Latium,  origin  of  the  name,  ibid. 

Laws,  mechanical,  all  things  in  nature  by 
no  means  explicable  from,  ii.  594.  000". 
614.  &c.,  Bee  also  Mechanical  Necessity. 
on  the  morality  of,  see  Morality, 
public  law,  according  to  Hobbes,  the 
only  conscience  to  be  allowed  in  a  com- 
monwealth, i.  136.  n.  6.  law  of  nature, 
see  Right. 

Leibnitz  (Gottf.  Will.),  opinion  of,  on  the 
existence  of  God  demonstrated  from  the 
idea,  iii.  50.  n.  3.  answers  the  atheists' 
question  :  why  God  did  not  make  the 
world  sooner,  491.  n.  7.  on  the  differ- 
ence of  the  Gallic  and  German  religions, 
ii.  167.  n.  7. 

Leigh,  iii.  284.  in  note. 

Lequien  (Mich.),  opinions  on  St.  John 
xiv.  28,  collected  by  him,  ii.  422.  n.  7. 

Letters,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  invention  of,  i.  543. 

Leucippus,  abuses  the  atomic  physiology 
to  the  disproof  of  a  God,  i.  33.  91.  &c 
and  Demoiritus,  whether  the  first  inven- 
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ton  of  this  doctrine,  33.  &c  n.  1.  rea- 
sons why  they  introduced  a  new  kind  of 
atheism,  192.  &c. 
Liberty  of  will,  or  free-will,  Epicurus  in 
defending,  departs  from  the  principles  of 
his  own  philosophy,  iii.  116.  denied  to 
God  by  Aristotle,  ii.  92.  n.  7.  of  souls 
and  minds,  according  to  the  Platonists, 
354. 8tc.  cannot  be  solved  by  atheists,  625. 
Life,  and  death,  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  nothing  more  than  an  anagrammatical 
variation  of  matter,  i.  74.  &c.  see  also 
Generation,  derived  from  the  fortuitous 
commotion  of  atoms  devoid  of  all  quali- 
ties, 119.  &cc.  supposed  to  be  no  simple 
and  substantial  thing,  but  a  certain  ac- 
cident arising  from  the  aggregation  of 
atoms,  which  when  these  are  dissolved 
and  disunited,  utterly  perishes  and 
vanishes  into  nothing,  124.  &c.  entirely 
discarded  by  the  atomic  philosophers 
from  body,  144.  held  by  the  Ionic  sect 
to  be  a  mere  passion  and  accident  of 
matter,  generable  out  of  it  and  corrupt- 
ible again  into  it,  161.  n.  5.  162.  n.  8, 
164.  n.  3.  whether  there  is  a  life  without 
sense  and  clear  consciousness,  246.  &c. 
n.  8.  this  life  held  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Indian  Brahmins  to  be  death,  and  death 
to  be  the  true  life,  528.  &c.  and  mind, 
simple  and  primitive  natures,  iii.  421. 
cannot  spring  out  of  matter,  438.  &c. 
and  souls,  held  by  the  Pagans  to  be  in- 
capable of  being  generated  out  of  matter, 
but  to  be  produced  by  God,  453.  &c. 
life  without  a  God  is  life  without  hope  in 
the  world,  494.  &c,  plastic,  see  Plas- 
tic Nature,  a  natural  or  plastic,  but 
destitute  of  sense  and  reason,  attributed 
by  the  Hylozoic  and  Stratonic  atheists 
to  matter,  i.  144.  &c.  and  by  others,  145. 
n.  1.  on  the  solitary  life  of  God,  ii.  309. 

Light,  and  darkness,  supposed  by  Robert 
Fludd  to  be  the  first  principles  of  things, 

.    i.  204.  n.  1. 

Linus,  inculcates  that  there  is  nothing 
which  cannot  be  hoped  for  from  the 
Deity,  iii.  495.  n.  9. 

Lipsius  (Justus),  mistaken  in  his  interpre- 
tation of  a  passage  of  Seneca, iii.  158. 
&c. 

Livy  (Titus),  testimony  of,  that  all  the 
Pagans  worshipped  one  God,  ii.  171. 

Locke  (John),  rejects  innate  ideas,  or  the 
innate  knowledge  of  God,  i.  321.  &c.  n. 
7.  asserts  the  agreement  of  reason  and 
faith  in  the  doctrine  of  creation  out  of 
nothing,  iii.  148.  on  the  nature  of  space, 
232.  &c.  n.  7. 

Lcefler  (Fr.  Simon),  on  the  causes  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  iii.  488.  in  note. 

Loersius  (Joh.  Christ.),  on  the  bodies  of 
angels,  ii.  649.  n.  6.  arguments  of,  on 


the  bodies  of  angels,  368.  &c.  in  note, 
on  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
bodies  of  angels  and  good  men,  377.  m 
note. 

A6yia9  i.  e.  oracles,  what  meant  thereby,  L 
490.  n.  6. 

A6/OC.  the,  see  also  Son  of  God,  on  the 
agreement  of  the  philosophy  of  Julian 
and  the  later  Platonists  with  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  on  the  eternal  genera- 
tion of,  L  453.  Sec.  n.  8.  whether 
called  by  Asclepius  the  second  God, 
557.  Arc.  of  Philo,  the  intelligible  world, 
ii.  329.  &c.  in  note,  affirmed  by  some  of 
the  earliest  Christians  to  be  that  wisdom 
by  which  the  Father  is  wise,  341.  n.  9.  or 
eternal  Word  of  St.  John,  in  what  sense 
understood  by  Amelius,  351.  n.  3.  origin 
of  the  expression  that  the  Aoyof,  or 
second  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  that 
wisdom  by  which  the  Father  is  wise, 
372.  &c.  n.  8.  the  Aoyog,  or  Son  of  God, 
maintained  by  Arius  to  be  a  creature 
made  in  time,  439.  Amelius  on  the  in- 
carnation of,  458.  Sec. 

Longobardus,  on  the  opinions  of  the  Chi- 
nese, iii.  192. 

Love,  supposed  to  be  the  supreme  Deity, 
L  176.  in  what  sense  can  be  truly  said 
to  be  the  supreme  Being  and  original  of 
all  things,  178.  what  kind  of,  described 
in  Plato's  symposium,  177.  n.  5.  two- 
fold, terrestrial  and  celestial,  the  latter 
with  the  ancients  a  designation  of  the 
plastic  power  of  nature,  ibid,  supposed 
to  be  the  first  principle  of  all  thing*, 
176.  Sec.  400.  &c.  whether  with  the 
ancients  one  and  the  same  with  the 
spirit  that  according  to  Moses  brooded 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  402.  Sec.  in 
note.  ii.  12.  the  supreme  Deity  why  » 
called,  ii.  279.  derived  by  Atheists  from 
our  imbecility  and  fear,  576.  excluded 
from  God  by  Th.  Hobbea,  577.  not  all 
the  offspring  of  imbecility,  as  Epicurus 
thinks,  iii  486. 

Lucian,  his  mocker}-  of  the  Christian  rites, 
ii.  192.  n.  3.  his  sneers  at  Homer,  iii  282. 
in  note. 

Lucretius,  an  assertor  of  fate,  i.  1.  solves 
the  nature  of  sense  from  local  motion 
alone,  12.  n.  6.  rejects  God  upon  the 
principle :  nothing  out  of  nothing,  1 1 1 .  n. 
4.  and  from  the  doctrine,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  besidei 
body  and  vacuum,  113.  n.  10.  hold* 
atoms  to  be  destitute  of  all  quality,  139. 
n.  10.  asserts  the  generation  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  world.  208.  Sec.  makes 
fear  and  ignorance  to  be  the  causes  of 
religion,  ii.  564.  Sec.  asserts  a  hidden 
fortuitous  power  in  the  empire  of  atoms 
that  delights  in  humbling  the  pride  of 
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men,  570.  6cc  on  fear  conjoined  with  a 
conscience  of  neglected  duty,  574.  on 
Epicurua'  declination  of  atoms,  iii  116. 
n.  3.  opinion  of,  on  fear  being  the  origin 
of  religion,  ii.  581.  etc.  in  note,  denies 
the  ends  of  things,  591.  603.  &c.  on 
Centaurs,  Scyllas,  Chimeras,  not  having 
existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
595.  etc.  n.  8.  on  the  generation  of 
animals  and  men,  and  the  causes  of  their 
members,  611.  ficc.  n.  4.  rashly  finds 
fault  with  the  constitution  of  the  heavens 
and  the  disposition  of  the  equator  and 
ecliptic,  iii.  464.  n.  6.  on  innumerable 
worlds,  480.  &c.  n.  2. 

Luke,  St.  the  evangelist,  chap.  xxiv.  37.  of, 
explained,  iii  332.  n.  8. 

Lustrations  and  purgations  among  the  an- 
cients, origin  of,  iii.  295.  &c.  in  note. 

Lutherans,  whether  they  assert  that  God 
can  perform  things  impossible  and  con- 
tradictious, ii.  536.  in  note. 

Lysis,  a  scholar  of  Pythagoras,  ii.  9.  in 
note. 

Machiavel  fNic),  derives  religion  from 
fear  and  the  craft  of  magistrates,  ii.  567. 
in  note. 

Macrobius,  his  interpretation  of  the  three 
gods  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  namely 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  ii.  151.  n. 
10.  the  son  not  held  by  him  to  be  the 
supreme  God,  lw2.  &cc  n.  1.  his  in- 
equality of  the  Trinity,  422.  opinion  of, 
on  the  generation,  mutation,  and  cor- 
ruption of  things,  iii.  446. 

Magians  or  Magicians,  the  Egyptian,  on 
the  miracles  of,  iii.  14.  &c.  in  note,  the 
Persian,  whether  according  to  Plutarch 
assertors  of  a  twofold  God,  i.  354.  &c.  n. 
6.  held  the  world  and  the  gods  made  at 
a  certain  time  to  be  one  and  the  same, 
383.  acknowledged  one  supreme  God, 
485.  &c.  whether  they  taught  a  twofold 
principle,  ibid,  why  rejected  all  temples, 
statues,  and  images,  ii.  297.  held  fire 
and  water  to  be  the  images  and  symbols 
of  God,  ibid* 

Magic,  defined  by  Plotinus  to  be  friendship 
and  discord,  i.  250.  n.  1.  divided  by  the 
Platonists  into  sorcery  and  theurgy,  443. 
n.  5.  of  Zoroaster,  nothing  else  but  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  470.  magical  verses, 
origin  of,  ii  653.  n.  2. 

Magistrate,  the,  see  also  Sovereign,  Prince, 
religion  and  God  derived  from  the 
crafty  policy  of,  both  by  ancient  and 
modern  atheists,  ii  567.  n.  7.  563.  ficc. 
this  conceit  refuted,  625.  etc  635.  etc. 
his  interests  and  rights  not  prejudiced  by 
religion,  iii.  495.  etc  511.  ic.  the  right 
of,  derived  from  God  himself,  509.  etc. 

Magnitude,  not  truly  and  properly  any 
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thing  infinite,  ii.  527.  fee.  537.  539.  etc. 
n.  1.  542.  etc  in  note.  See  also  Space, 
Vacuum. 

Mail  let,  on  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
Egyptians,  i.  605.  in  note. 

Maimonides,  on  the  soul  in  a  state  of 
felicity  when  freed  from  the  body,  iii. 
308.  etc.  n.  7.  on  the  idolatry  of  the 
Pagans,  ii.  183.  fee.  n.  8. 

Maitre  (Le),  assigns  the  creation  and 
government  of  the  world,  men  and  brute 
animals,  to  certain  demons  or  spirits,  i 
219.  n.  9. 

Malebranche  (Nic),  holds  the  saints  to  be 
the  lawful  possessors  of  the  world,  iii. 
467.  n.  10.  cited,  i.  218.  n.  8. 

Man,  condition  of,  supposed  to  be  inferior 
to  that  of  brutes,  i.  129.  singular  conceit 
of  Anaximander  respecting  the  origin  of, 
188.  held  by  Le  Clerc  to  consist  of  three 
parts,  248.  etc.  n.  8.  called  a  god,  373. 

'  n.  2.  origin  of,  deduced  by  Plato  and 
others  from  the  stars  and  elements,  392. 
in  note,  the  earth  the  original  of,  402. 
fitc.  in  note,  this  the  opinion  of  Epicurus, 
ii.  622.  Hierocles'  definition  of,  iii.  276. 
reason  assigned  by  Epicurus  of  the  con- 
stant propagation  of  men  and  animals, 
ii.  599.  n.  10.  on  the  members  of  men 
and  animals,  see  Member.  Lucretius 
on  the  generation  of  men  and  the  causes 
of  their  members,  611.  &c.  n.  4.  absurd 
conceits  of  atheists  respecting  the  origin 
of  men  and  animals,  620.  &c.  neither 
the  origin  nor  conservation  ot  men  ex- 
plicable without  a  God,  624.  &c.  whether 
supposed  by  Iren&us  to  consist  of  three 
parts,  iii.  327.  in  note.  Hobbes  on  the 
agreement  and  difference  between  men 
and  brutes,  438.  condition  of,  described 
by  Pliny  as  worse  than  that  of  all  other 
things  animate  and  inanimate,  467.  etc. 
n.  11. 

Manes,  the,  of  the  Latins,  what  they  were, 
i.  361. 

Manetho,  who  meant  thereby,  i.  543. 

Manicheism,  see  also  Principle,  asserts 
a  twofold  principle,  i.  329.  etc.  the 
Ethiopians  infected  with,  ii.  167.  n.  4. 
atheism  preferred  to,  by  Plutarch,  578. 

Manilius,  whether  an  assertor  of  one  su- 
preme Deity,  i.  637.  opinion  of,  on  the 
origin  of  things,  ii.  113.  in  note. 

Manilius  Firmicus,  an  asserftnvpf  mathe- 
matical fate,  i.  5. 

Manna,  the  food  of  angels,  iii.  353.  in^te. 

Manners.    See  Habits.  x^ 

Marca  ( Pet.  de),on  the  Arians  being  called 
Porpnyrians,  ii.  412.  n.  5. 

Marcionites,  tritheists,  i.  328.  &c. 

Marriage,  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  re- 
jected by  some  of  the  Pagans,  i.  506.  etc. 
n.  6.  of  heaven  and  earth,  402.  n.  2. 
X   X 
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Mar*,  a  nam*  of  the  sn] 

2u5.  fee. 
Mariham  (Sir  Job.;,  on  the  Egyptian  war- 

•hip  of  beasts,  L  61#.  in  note. 
Massuetus  (Ren.),  on  Imams*  doctrine  af 

the  nature  of  the  soul,  iii.  328.  in  note 


Material  philosophers,  the,  —'gnrri  only  a 
material  cause  to  matter,  bet  not  an  , 
efficient  and  intelligent  one,  L  1H.  re-  i 
saided  matter  alone  at  niussarfly  and  ! 
really  subsisting  from  all  eternity,  and  ' 


all  other  things  at  nothing  else  but  in 
qualities  and  ejections,  ibid,  excepted 
against  by  Aristotle  for  baring 
no  cause  of  motion  or  of  the  great 
stancy  and  regularity  of  the 
system,  159.  their  form  of  philosophy 
the  oldest  in  Greece,  171.  sssjrisfr  God 
and  matter  in  the  construction  of  the 
world,  800.  not  atheists,  304.  fee. 

Mathematics,  the  pure,  one  of  the  three 
speculative  sciences,  n.  89. 

Matrimony.    See  Marriage. 

Matter,  on  the  eternity  of,  i.  800.  flee.  n. 
8.  in  what  sense  called  immortal,  infi- 
nite, and  the  governor  of  all,  184.  186. 
eternity  of,  asserted  by  the  later  Pla- 
tonists,  84)0.  ore.  iii.  214.  Ace.  by  the 
Stoics,  iii.  8*2.  n.  8.   \0i*.  Arc.   reasons 
why  some  believe  this,  122.  &c.  origin 
of,  according  to  the  junior    Platonists, 
216.  occ.  held  to  be  eternal  by  Phere-  i 
cyde*    Synti,    ii.   3.    eternal,    whether  > 
associated  by  Timaws  Locrus  with  the 
supreme  Being,  54.  &cc.  n.  G.  cannot  be 
infinite,  542.  ore.  in  note,    held  to  be 
eternal  by  atheists,  i.  1 70.  of  the  whole 
universe,  regarded  by  Heraclitus  and  the 
Stoics  as  having  been  from  eternity  but 
the  forme  of  mundane  things  as  created 
and  sent  into  it  by  God,  111.  with  a 
plastic  power  necessarily  bound  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  the  law  of  fate,  accord- 
ing   to    the    ancient    philosophers    the 
original  of  all  things,  56.  n.  2.  and  body,  , 
considered  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  not  to 
be  one  and  the  same,  88.  n.  1.  or  a  con- 
texture of  atoms,  sense,  reason,  and  un- 
derstanding   according    to   atheists  the 
result  of,   122.  &c.   a  plastic   life,   but 
without  sense   and    reason,   by   whom 
attributed  to,  144.  147.  n.  2.  fortuitous 
motion  of,  without  any  directive  prin- 
ciple, origin  of  all  things  derived  from, 
by    the   Dcmocritic  atheism,   152.   Arc. 
endowed  with  forms  and  qualities,  origin  j 
of  all  things  derived  from,  by  Aristotc-  ! 
lian  und  Anaxiiniindrian  atheism,  192.  j 
the  first,  said  by  Annximencs  to  be  air,  j 
and  the  original  of  all  things,  1 87.  and  ! 
God,  asserted  by  the  Stoics  to  be  the 
two  first  principles  of  things,  800.  n.  2.  j 
and  by  others,  ibid.  n.  3.  opinion  of  the  I 


5.MLfce,<sjBi 
efliiiiiiiiinlil 
•*< 
•J* 
eatsf.hu 
Hefty,  4S1  us 
of,  4* 
infinitely  divisible,  by  whom 
and  rejected,  i.  29.  Ace.  n.  5.  I 
Body,  supposed  by  ansae  of  the  i 
to  be  the  only  substance?  in  the  wane, 
34.  Ace  from  the  principle  that  that 
be  anv  other  substance  k  1st 
nines,  the  existence  of  aM 
113.n,  10.  117.&C  m accrual 
way  a  thing  if  nmpufrnsihh,  m.  51*. 
supposed  to  be  incorruptible,  1 124.  fee. 
a  twofold  kmd  ot,  according  to  stmt 
ancient  philosophers,  one  disupsble  Ike 
other  incapable  of  change,  52.  etc  a,  7. 
God  a  servant  to  the  neeeesny  of,  7.4c 
twofold,  gross  and  subtle,  in.  lid  Jet  a. 
9.  regarded  by  the  authors  of  tbeogonks 
as  the  supreme  Being,  L  102.  a  certain 
subtle,  ethereal,  and  intellectual  matter 
or  fire,  pervading  the  whole  worM,  God 
supposed  to  be,  202.  devoid  of  life  sad 
sense,  called  God  by  Anaximander,  184. 
can  be  moved  by  cogitation,  iii.  493.  d. 
8.  meaning  of  the  word,  according  to 
the  ancients,  123.  &C.  in  note,  see  sl*> 
m\Xrj.  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  origin 
of  the  division  of  the  ancients  respecting. 
126.  &c.  in  note,  first,  in  what  setae 
held  by  the  ancients  to  be  incorporesl, 
123.  Ac.  in  note. 

Mnximus  Martyr,  deemed  the  author  of  tbe 
Dialogues  of  tbe  Trinity,  ii.  447. 

Maxim  us  Tyrius,  opinion  of,  on  one  God 
the  creator  of  all  things,  ii.  138,  &c. 
whether  it  can  be  proved  from  hn  testi- 
mony that  the  whole  Pagan  world  be- 
lieved in  one  supreme  God,  146.  &c. 
n.  2.  on  Homer's  philosophy,  225. 

Mayer  (Joh.  Fr.),  on  the  fate  of  religions 
depending  on  the  stars,  iii  27.  n.  1. 

Mechanics.     See  Mechanical  Necessity. 

Meibomins  (Marc),  his  explanation' of  i 
passage  of  Diogenes  Laerthis,  it  393. 
n.  10. 

Mufcv,  implies  superiority  not  only  rf 
nature  and  dignity,  but  of  glory,  splen- 
dour and  felicity,  ii.  425.  in  note! 

MelissuB,  whether  to  be  ranked  among 
physiologers,  ii.  Sf>.  n.  8.  his  immoveable, 
incorporeal  and  infinite  one  and  all,  44. 
Ac.  difference  of  opinion  respecting  hi* 
religion,  48,  n.  6. 
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Member,  conceits  of  the  ancient  physio- 
logers  respecting  the  causes  of  the  mem- 
bers of  men  and  animals,  ii.  610.  Ac. 

Menander,  whether  an  assertor  of  one  su- 
preme God,  i.  632.  fee.  n.  3. 

Mercury,  of  the  Greeks,  who  he  was,  i.  543. 
Ace.  n.  5.  a  name  of  the  supreme  being, 
2*26.  the  guardian  of  highways  and  con- 
ductor of  souls  to  the  infernal  regions, 
iii.  297.  Ac.  in  note,  compared  with 
Moses  and  our  Saviour  Christ,  ibid. 

Metaphysics,  one  of  the  three  speculative 
sciences,  ii.  89. 

M<ri/t^6y»0t£»  or  transmigration  of  souls, 
asserted  by  Empedocles,  i.  45.  n.  5.  9. 
this  dogma  derived  from  the  principle  of 
reason :  nothing  out  of  nothing,  70.  Ac, 
into  brute  animals,  expounded  by  some  in 
a  moral  sense,  ibid.  n.  4.  whether  derives 
its  origin  from  the  doctrine  of  atoms  or 
to  be  attributed  to  the  ancient  Chaldeans, 
Egyptians,  and  oriental  nations  gene- 
rally, 71.  Ac  n.  9.  believed  in  by  the 
Egyptians,  624.  Ac  529.  Ac.  in  note, 
and  by  the  Pythagoreans,  531.  Ac.  in 
note,  into  beasts,  regarded  as  the  origin 
of  the  Egyptian  worship  of  beasts,  611. 
in  note,  asserted  by  Chalcidius,  470.  in 
note.  Pharisaic  doctrine  of,  650.  n.  7.  iii. 
445.  n.  4.  into  beasts  and  plants,  286.  Ac. 
in  note.  308.  n.  5. 

Methodius,  holds  the  soul  to  be  corporeal, 
iii.  326.  in  note,  explains  a  certain  pas- 
sage of  Origen  on  the  bodies  of  angels, 
380.  Ac 

Metrodorus,  Chius,  derives  the  origin  of  all 
natural  things  from  atoms,  i.  32.  n.  2. 

MnroowoTttO,  God  why  so  called,  i.  635. 
iii  162. 

Mexicans,  the,  professors  of  one  God,  ii.  1 68. 

Middle,  meaning  of  the  word,  explained, 
ii.  430.  n.  4. 

Mind,  whether  first  ranked  by  Anaxagoras 
among  the  first  principles  of  things,  i.  181. 
n.  8.  see  also  Novc.  the  second  eter- 
nal hypostasis  of  the  Platonic  Trinity, 
ii.  368.  Ac.  n.  7.  see  also  Hypostasis, 
issjardrd  by  Plato  not  as  the  first  but  as  j 
the  second  principle,  394.  Ac.  all  minds 
partake  of  one  mind,  iii.  71.  of  man,  ac- 
cording to  the  Platonists  absorbed  by  the 
Deity,  ii.  520.  n.10.  and  life,  simple  and 
primitive  natures,  iii.  421.  Ac. 

Minerva,  or  Athena,  who  meant  thereby, 
i.  519.  Ac  n.  9.  see  also  Athena,  sig- 
nification of  the  name,  577.  of  Horace, 
who  meant  thereby,  636.  Ac.  n.  7.  un- 
derstood to  be  wisdom  and  a  name  and 
notion  of  one  supreme   Deity,  ii.   150.  , 
n.  8.  a  name  of  the  supreme  Deity,  213.  ' 
Ac.  n.  5.  fable  concerning,  explained  and  ' 
refuted,  266.  n.  6.  the  supreme  Deity, 
why  to  called,  279. 


Ministers  of  God,  spoken  of  in  Scripture, 
not  to  be  regarded  as  gods,  ii.  310. 

Miracles,  of  Vespasian,  i.  441.  Ac.  n.  4.  iii. 
1.  Apollonius  compared  to  Christ  for 
holiness  of  life  and  miracles,  437.  445. 
Ac.  n.  10.  iii.  1.  Ac.  absurd  to  require 
that  God  should  interpose  upon  every 
turn  by  miracles,  474.  whether  a  demon 
can  perform  them,  iii.  1.  Ac.  7.  Ac.  n.  1. 
two  kinds  of,  4.  of  the  whetstone,  by 
Accius  Navius,  ibid,  argument  drawn 
from,  how  much  it  proves,  ibid.  Ac. 
whether  to  be  taken  as  certain  signs  of 
truth,  7.  Ac.  n.  1.  miracles  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians,  15.  in  note,  of  Jesus 
Christ,  5.  Ac. 

Mithras,  a  god  of  the  Persians,  i.  47 1  •  Ac. 
n.  1.2.  worship  and  mysteries  of,  473. 
Ac.  n.  3. 

Mochus.    See  Moschus. 

Moderatus,  asserted  the  same  Trinity  as 
the  Pythagoreans,  ii.  312. 

Molets  (P.  des),  his  Memoircs  de  Litera- 
ture, ii.  4*>3,  n.  5. 

Molina?us  f  Pet.),  on  evils  existing  in  opi- 
nion and  fancy  and  not  in  realitv,  iii. 
469.  n.  3. 

Monad,  Monads,  see  Unities,  according 
to  Pythagoras  the  first  principle  of  things, 
ii.  5.  Ac.  of  Pythagoras,  whether  God 
meant  thereby,  9.  Ac.  in  note.  14.  Ac. 

Monarchians,the,  affirmed  God  to  be  able  to 
perform  things  impossible  and  contra- 
dictious, ii.  535.  in  note. 

Mono-ousios,  Athanasius  and  St.  Augustine 
on  the  word,  ii.  44'.?.  Ac. 

Moon,  the,  why  represented  with  a  triple 
face,  i.  483.  in  note,  opinion  of  Xeno- 
phanes  on  mnny  suns  and  moons,  ii.  23. 
n.  3.  held  by  Xenocrates  to  be  inhabited, 
ibid,  and  by  AnnxAgoras,  31.  deemed 
by  Plato  a  god,  68. 

Monster.  Lucretius  on  Centaurs,  Scyllas, 
Chimwras  and  other  monsters  not  being 
in  existence  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  ii.  595.  Ac.  n.  8. 

Mopsvestenus  (Theod.),  i.  354.  n.  4. 

Morality,  of  actions,  according  to  Hobbas 
derived  from  the  civil  sovereign,  i.  136. 
Ac.  on  the  eternal  and  immutable  mo- 
rality of  things,  iii.  525.  Ac.  external, 
assertors  of,  ibid,  external,  evil  conse- 
quences of,  529.  Ac.  external,  refuted, 
and  internal,  established,  530.  Ac.  ex- 
ternal, repugnant  and  contradictory  to 
itself,  531.  Ac.  internal,  also  in  positive 
laws,  534.  Ac. 

More  ( Dr.  Hen.),  shows  examples  of  things 
superior  and  contrary  to  mechanical  laws, 
i.  220.  n.  2.  favourable  to  the  argument 
for  the  existence  of  a  God  drawn  from 
the  innate  idea,  iii.  38.  n.  1.  supposes 
God  not  to  differ  from  extension  or 
x  x  *i 
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space,  232.  n.  7.  affirms  that  Pythagoras  I 
derived  his  doctrine  from  the  Jews,  ii.  16.  I 
n.  4.  on  the  Pythagorean  oath  appealing 
to  the  name  Jehovah,  ibid.  n.  5.  7.  a 
Platonist,  415.  n.  7.  on  Providence,  hi. 
477.  n.  8. 

Morhof  (Daiu  Geo.),  his  two  dissertations 
De  Divinitate  Principum,  i.  362.  n.  7. 
on  the  schoolmen  making  Aristotle  an 
assertor  of  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii. 
183. 

Mornssus  (Phil.),  supposes  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  brooded  over  the  nice  of  the 
waters  to  be  the  soul  of  the  world,  ii. 
345.  n.  1. 

Mortal,  on  the  signification  of  the  word. 
See  Death. 

Moschopulus,  declares  the  mystery  of  the 
Pagan  polytheism,  i.  368.  &c 

Moschus,  called  also  Mochus,  said  to  be  the 
inventor  of  the  atomic  philosophy,  i.  20. 
n.  1.2.  who  he  was,  iii  548.  5cc. 

Moses,  the  divine  writer,  not  the  same  as 
Moschus,  i.  21.  n.  2.  alluded  to  in  the 
Orphic  verses,  504.  n.  10.  his  wisdom, 
524.  supposed  to  have  learnt  the  doc- 
trine of  creation  out  of  matter  from  the 
Egyptians,  iii.  142.  held  by  Strabo  to  be 
a  naturalist,  ii.  261.  quoted  by  Chalcidius, 
465.  in  note. 

Mosheim  (J.  L.),  conjectures  and  views  of, 
respecting  the  whole  of  Anaximander's 
philosophy,  i.  189.  etc.  n.  10.  dissertation 
of,  on  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  140, 
&c.  on  the  body  of  the  soul,  276.  &c. 

Motion,  nature  and  origin  of  sense  solved 
by  atheists  from  the  laws  of,  i.  12.  28. 
Sec.  from  the  principle  no  motion  without 
a  mover  atheists  reject  a  perfect  cogi- 
tative and  thinking  Being  as  the  cause  of 
all  things,  126.  &c  laws  of,  according  to 
Des  Cartes,  224.  &c.  n.  3.  whether  they 
are  a  plastic  nature,  ibid,  arguments  of 
Zeno  against,  ii.  48.  n.  7.  iii.  92.  n.  9. 
eternal  laws  of,  Dea  Cartes  censured  for 
referring  all  things  to,  ii.  34.  n.5.  Plato's 
doctrine  concerning,  84.  &c.  the  Deity 
supposed  by  Hobbes  to  be  demonstrable 
from,  i.  126.  n.  6.  Aristotle's  doctrine 
concerning,  ii.  83.  &c  in  a  certain  way  a 
thing  incomprehensible,  518.  on  the  cause 
of,  586.  &c.  not  essential  to  all  matter  or 
body,  ibid,  no  cause  of,  assigned  by  De- 
mocritus  and  others,  587.  &c.  n.  6.  Epi- 
curus' opinion  on  the  cause  of,  588. 
Empedocles  on  God  being  the  cause  of, 
589.  n.  10.  argument  of  atheists  bor- 
rowed from  the  nature  of,  iii.  413.  &c. 
Cartesian  hypothesis  concerning,  414. 
held  by  Aristotle  and  the  junior  Pla- 
tonists  to  be  eternal,  ibid.  n.  2.  all  springs 
from  an  intelligent  cause,  415.  ficc  ex- 
istence of  a  Being  endowed  with  an  in- 


herent faculty  of  moving  "»««*«M 
against  atheists,  422.  Ace.  phenomenon 
of,  cannot  be  solved  by  atheists,  420. 

Mover,  a  first  cause  or,  and  consequently  a 
God,  denied  by  atheists,  i.  125.  ore.  a 
first,  what  supposed  to  be  by  Aristotle, 
158.  n.  10.  the  supreme  God  held  by 
Aristotle  to  be  the  first  mover  of  all 
things,  11.82.  &c. 

Music,  demons  and  diseases  expelled  by,  iL 
654.  in  note. 

Mysteries  of  Mithras,  i.  473.  &c  n.  3.  the 
Pagan,  origin  of,  608.  &c  in  note,  the 
Grecian,  origin  of,  iii  295.  &c.  in  note. 

Mystics,  the,  educe  the  origin  of  our  souls 
from  the  soul  of  thefworld,  and  call  them 
portions  of  the  divine  essence,  ii.  415. 
n.6. 

Mythology,  of  the  poets,  iii.  293.  &&  in 
note,  to  be  explained  from  ancient  his- 
tory, ibid. 

Nachmanides,  on  the  angelical  body  of  the 
soul,  iii.  315. 

Natalis  Alexander,  ii.  436.  n.  8. 

Naturalism.  See  Deism,  Spinoasm,  One, 
All,  Pantheism,  the  World  God,  God 
all  things. 

Naturalist,  see  also  Deist,  whether  to 
be  regarded  as  an  Atheist,  i.  101.  etc. 
n.  1.  whether  Pythagoras  to  be  reckoned 
one,  41.  n.  5.  or  Empedocles,  42.  etc. 
50.  n.  3.  or  Thales,  41.  n.  4.  180.  n.  3. 
7.  8.  the  Pagans  were  so,  ii.  259. 

Nature,  what  atheists  mean  by  the  word, 
i.  138.  etc,  with  Democritus  nothing  but 
a  mere  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms, 
with  Strato  a  certain  power  And  interior 
life  in  matter,  148.  what 'the  Stoics  mean 
by,  195.  n.  9.  a  twofold  meaning  at- 
tached to  the  word,  both  by  atheists  snd 
Theists,  207.  a  twofold,  supposed  by  the 
ancient  philosophers,  one  passive  balk, 
the  other  an  active  power,  iii.  393.  &c 
Proclus'  description  of,  ii.  619.  eternity 
and  immutability  of  the  natures  of  things 
defended  by  Des  Cartes  and  deduced 
solely  from  the  divine  will,  532.  &c  n.  7. 
the  whole  nature  of  things  supposed  by 
Heraclitus  and  Zeno  to  consist  of  bodies, 
i.  160.  &c.  and  by  atheists.  199.  &c.  a 
self-existent,  the  first  original  of  all  things, 
assigned,  296.  &c.  supposed  by  Hippo- 
crates, Plato,  and  Aristotle  to  act  for 
certain  ends,  though  without  consultation 
and  deliberation,  but  subject  to  the  will 
of  the  supreme  Deity,  153.  ficc.  all  the 
order  and  harmony  of,  deduced  by  Aris- 
totle from  the  supreme  Deity  the  fust 
mover  of  all  things,  ii.  85.  &c  snd 
God,  whether  one  and  the  same,  sse 
World,  Naturalism,  the  supreme  Deity 
worshipped  in  the  things  of;  260.  &&  on 
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the  personification  of  the  things  of,  see 
Person,  an  incorporeal  nature  or  sub- 
stance, see  Substance,  Spirit 

A  Plastic  nature,  see  also  Plastic  Life, 
and  chance,  the  original  of  all  things  de- 
duced by  Strato  from  a  mixture  of,  148. 
6cc.  194.  &c.  wholly  devoid  of  reason  and 
sense,  193.  &c.  all  things  subjected  to 
the  fete  of,  194.  held  by  the  Stoics  to  be 
most  intimately  connected  with  God,  or 
that  nature  which  is  diffused  through  the 
whole  universe,  195.  &c  n.  9.  the  opi- 
nion of  Heraclitus  on,  197.  n.  2.  and  of 
Boethus,  198.  a  copious  digression  con- 
cerning, 217.  &c  whether  one  and  the 
same  with  Des  Cartes'  mechanical  laws, 
221.  &c.  n.  6.  or  with  the  nature  incul- 
cated by  Aristotle,  226.  &c.  or  with 
Plato's  soul  diffused  through  the  whole 
universe,  iii.  484.  &c.  n.  8.  a  vegetative 
soul  supposed  to  be  nothing  else  than, 
232.  not  an  occult  quality,  but  the  only 
intelligible  cause  of  the  order  and  beauty 
of  the  universe,  234.  &c.  true  notion  of, 
according  to  Aristotle,  235.  superior  to 
human  art,  236.  &c.  and  at  the  same 
time  inferior,  239.  &c.  different  from  the 
divine  art,  230.  acts  artificially  for  cer- 
tain ends,  yet  devoid  of  all  counsel  or 
reason,  239.  6cc.  compared  with  the 
instincts  of  brutes,  243.  &c.  the  energy 
of,  may  be  called  cogitation,  244.  Ace. 
acts  neither  by  knowledge  nor  fancy,  but 
fatally,  magically  and  sympathetically, 
249.  not  God  but  a  low  and  imperfect 
creature,  250.  the  same  as  a  vegetative 
life,  inferior  to  the  sensitive,  251.  incor- 
poreal, 252.  a  soul  of  an  inferior  order, 
255.  Aristotle's  opinion  respecting,  ibid. 
&c.  n.  6.  also  in  animals,  258.  &c.  as- 
serted by  the  best  philosophers  of  all 
ages,  226.  whether  by  Empedocles,  228, 
&c.  n.  7.  or  by  Heraclitus,  231.  n.  1.  or 
by  Hippocrates,  Zeno,  and  the  Stoics, 
ibid.  n.  2.  why  devised  by  the  junior 
Plutonists,  248.  n.  8.  possibly  one  be- 
longing to  the  whole  terraqueous  globe, 

27 1.  the  notion  of,  perverted  by  atheists, 

272.  whether  to  be  taken  as  a  safe  middle 
between  those  who  refer  all  things  to 
mechanical  laws,  and  those  who  suppose 
God  to  do  all  things  immediately,  ii.  606. 
that  God  does  not  do  all  things  imme- 
diately without  the  intervention  of,  proved 
from  the  slowness  in  the  generation  of  all 
things  and  the  bungles  visible  in  the 
world,  i.  223. 226.  n.  S.  directed  and  pre- 
sided over  by  God,  223.  &c.  a  subser- 
vient minister  to  divine  Providence,  iii. 
484.  its  opponents  too  favourable  to  me- 
chanical precepts  and  laws,  and  closely 
allied  to  atheists,  i.  217.  whether  they 
are  obliged  to  acknowledge  either  a  me- 


chanical necessity  or  the  fabrication  even 
of  the  meanest  animals  immediately  by 
God,  218.  &c  n.  8.  Anaxagoras  accused 
of  atheism  by  Aristotle  for  rejecting,  232. 
&c.  n.  5.  and  by  Plato,  233.  n.  6.  7.  as- 
sertors  of,  under  a  prejudice  of  atheism 
among  the  vulgar,  234. 
Necessity,  fetal,  see  Fate,  of  God  and  the 
world,  asserted  by  Aristotle,  i.  93.  Ac.  n.  7. 
Necessity,  mechanical,  see  also  Law. 
whether  the  opponents  of  a  plastic  nature 
are  obliged  to  acknowledge  either  this  or 
the  fabrication  of  all  things  immediately 
by  God  i.  218.  &a  n.  8.  doctrine  of,  no 
less  irrational  than  impious,  220.  Des 
Cartes  censured  for  referring  all  things  to 
the  eternal  laws  of,  ii.  34.  n.  5. 
Necessum  intestinum,  the  same  as  interior 

necessitas,  L  3.  n.  1. 
Needham,  (Pet),  emends    a    reading    of 

Hierocles,  iii.  272.  n.  1. 
Neith,  an  Egyptian  goddess,  explanation  of 
her  worship,  i.  577.  &c  n.  7.    See  also 
Minerva. 
Neptune,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  520.  &c  a 
name  of  the  supreme  Being,  ii.  223.  n.  3. 
Nestorius,  accused  of  idolatry,  ii.  485.  &c. 
Newton   (Sir  Isaac),   asserts  creation  out 
of  nothing  to  be  consistent  both  with  right 
reason  and  faith,  iii.  148.  ore.  disciples  of, 
suppose  God  not  to  be  different  from 
extension  or  space,  232.  n.  7.  an  indefati- 
gable explorer  of  nature,  ii.  584.  in  note. 
cited,  480. 
Nicene  Fathers,  whether    they   held    the 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  a  person  and  God,  ii. 
416.  n.  8.  used  the  word   substance  as 
synonymous  with  essence,    432.    n.   5. 
Petavius  on    their  Trinity,   436.    their 
Trinity  different  from  the  Sabellian  and 
Arian,  445.  &c. 
Nicolai  (Henr.),  rejects  the  resurrection  of 

the  dead,  iii.  310.  n.  10. 
Night,  the  original  of  the  gods,  see  Theo- 
gony.  the  first  principle  of  all  things,  i. 
398.  ficc. 
Nigrisolius,  an  Italian,  his  fancy  of  a  lumen 
seminale  refuted  by   Antonio  Conti,  i. 
218.  n.  8. 
No,  a  city  of  Egypt,  i.  575. 
Noah,  and  Ham,  whether  known   to   the 

ancients,  i.  572. 
Notpoc,  meaning  of  the  word,  iii.  372.  in  note. 
Noes,  gods  of  the  Platonic  Trinity,  ii.  311. 
&c.  336.  not  asserted  by  the  genuine  dis- 
ciples of  Plato,  361.  &c. 
Nonrdc,  meaning  of  the  word,  iii.  372.  in 

note. 
Noos,  the  supreme  God  so  named,  ii.  54. 

&c. 
Nothing,  can  come  from  nothing,  nor  go  to 
nothing:   this  principle  of    reason  how 
understood  by  the  ancients,  i.  59.   &c. 
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n.  6.  the  origin  of  the  atomical  physiology 
deduced  from  it,  59.  flee,  what  philoso- 
phers built  their  physical  philosophy 
upon  it,  ib.  and  61.  etc  n.  8.  led  to  the 
doctrine  of  incorporeal  substances,  66, 
and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  68. 
flee  from  the  same  principle  the  genera- 
tion and  corruption  of  the  souls  b.ith  of 
men  and  animals  denied  by  the  ancients, 
69.  led  them  to  hold  the  pre-existence 
and  transmigration  of  souls,  70.  the 
existence  of  God  denied  from  it,  by 
Lucretius  and  others,  110.  what  doc- 
trines it  supplied  to  the  Pythagoreans, 
163.  flee,  and  to  Anaxagoras,  168.  in 
what  way  attempted  to  be  impugned  by 
the  physiologers  introduced  by  Aristotle, 
166.  n.  6.  creation  out  of  nothing,  see 
Creation,  this  principle  the  foundation  of 
the  atomic  physiology,  iii.  83.  answer  to 
the  exceptions  of  atheists  borrowed  from 
it,  85.  flee,  in  what  sense  an  axiom  of 
unquestionable  truth,  79.  flee.  90.  false 
sense  of  the  same  principle,  91.  flee  Le 
Clerc's  observations  against  those  who 
deny  that  any  thing  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing,  138.  flee  meaning  of  the  word 
nothing  according  to  the  ancients,  124.  in 
note,  explication  of  the  phraseology : 
nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing,  133. 
meaning  of  the  word,  according  to  Plato, 
124.  in  note,  180.  flee,  matter  called 
nothing  by  Robt.  Fludd,  182. 

Notions,  universal,  rejected  by  atheists,  iii. 
60.  flee.     See  also  Innate  Idea. 

Not;?,  in  what  sense  called  God  by  the 
ancients,  ii.  88.  the  second  God  of  the 
Platonic  Trinity  so  called,  311.  flee,  see 
also  Mind,  of  which  Plato  speaks  in  his 
Philcbua,  not  a  person,  but  a  mental 
notion  and  virtue,  386.  n.  4.  signifies 
with  Plato  the  reasoning  faculty,  408. 
n.  2.  with  Aristotle  the  rational  soul,  iii. 
470.H.7. 

Novatian,  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  iii.  337.  n.  10. 

Number,  the  ternary,  of  the  Platonists  and 
Pythagoreans,  what  meant  thereby,  i. 
316.  &.  n.  4.  on  the  numbers  of  Py- 
thagoras, ii.  5.  flee,  whether  the  numbers 
of  Pythagoras  and  the  ideas  of  Plato  not 
different  from  each  other,  41.  n.  3. 
numbers  and  ideas  the  original  of  all 
things,  ibid.  flee,  the  ternary,  regarded  by 
the  Pythagoreans  as  sacrosanct  and  full 
of  mystery,  313. 

Numeniiis,  asserts  a  twofold  principle,  i. 
344.  in  note,  holds  the  same  Trinity  with 
the  Pythagoreans,  ii.  312.  on  the  world 
being  the  third  God,  318. 

Nyaeus  (Steph.),  on  Philo's  Trinity,  ii.  323. 

Oath,  of  Plato,  ii.  308.  of  Pythagoras,  14. 
flee.  n.  5.  7. 


Obligation,  derived  by  Hobbea  from  utility, 
ii.  636.  n.  6.  7.  civil,  derived  by  atheists 
and  Hobbea  from  fear,  altogether  weak, 
505.  flee  with  note. 

Ockham,  an  assertor  of  external  morality, 
iii.  529. 

Ocellus  Lncanue,  his  god,  ii.  53.  flee 

Olearius  (  Gottf.),  on  Potamon,  it  322.  note. 

Olympus  and  heaven,  not  one  and  the 
same,  it  231.  n.  3. 

Omnipotence,  possibility  o£  denied,  L  108. 
flee.  n.  3.  belongs  to  the  idea  of  God,  307. 
Ac.  whether  acknowledged  by  the 
Pagans,  309.  n.  10.  whether  capable  of 
creating  infinite  apace,  ii.  527.  Ate.  n.  1. 
the  irresistible,  of  God,  regarded  by 
Hoboes]  as  the  sole  foundation  of  his 
right  of  ruling  and  punishing,  577.  flee, 
n.  5.  of  God,  defended  against  atheists 
and  their  arguments  refuted,  531.  kc. 
n.  5.  cannot  perform  contradictories,  and 
change  truth  into  falsehood,  532.  flee, 
iii.  31.  flee,  with  notes,  an  omnipotent 
being  demonstrated  from  the  nature  of 
knowledge,  61.  flee  the  doctrine  that  tbe 
perfection  of  the  divine  nature  consists 
chiefly  in,  and  not  in  goodness,  holiness, 
justice,  and  wisdom,  exploded  and  pro- 
nounced worse  than  atheism,  461.  flee. 

Omnipresence  of  God,  what  meant  thereby, 
iii.  137. 

*Ov :  rb  ov  and  rb  fii)  6V,  meaning  of  these 
words  explained,  iii.  152.  flee. 

Onatus,  his  opinion  on  God,  ii.  57. 

One  and  all,  the  phrase,  denoted  with  some 
of  the  ancients  the  supreme  God,  with 
others  matter,  ii.  38.  flee.    See  Spinousm. 

Oracles,  the  Sibylline,  i.  463.  flee,  of  Jupiter, 
and  Apollo,  469.  flee.  n.  1.  of  Zoroaster, 
487.  flee.  492.  n.  4.  on  the  defect  of,  584. 
the  Chaldaic,  on  the  second  hypostasis  of 
the  Trinity  or  mind,  sense  of,  ii.  383. 
n.  2.  two  kinds  of,  some  possible  to  pro- 
ceed from  angels,  others  from  God  alone, 
iii.  12.  flee,  with  note,  of  Scripture,  far 
superior  to  all  others,  23.  &c.  with  note, 
of  Scripture,  demonstrate  a  God,  ibid. 

Origen,  addicted  to  astrology,  i.  5.  n.  10. 
held  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  72.  n.  8. 
iii.  90.  n.  7.  an  assertor  of  tbe  eternity  of 
the  world,  1418.  in  note,  origin  of  the 
same,  531.  does  not  allow  the  supreme 
God  to  be  called  Jupiter,  ii.  149.  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  fable  of  Minerva,  266. 
n.  6.  his  refutation  of  the  topological 
interpretation  thereof,  267.  on  the  Chris- 
tian. Trinity,  342.  flee,  on  the  soul  cf  the 
world,  344.  flee,  on  the  immutability  sod 
free-will  of  the  minds  and  souls  of  the 
Platonists,  353.  flee,  sentiments  of,  on 
souls,  354.  flee.  St.  Augustine  on  h» 
mutable  felicity  of  souls  after  death,  358. 
commends  Plato's  Trinity,  378.  in  note. 
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whether  held  a  subordination  in  the 
Trinity,  417.  rejects  creation  out  of 
nothing,  iii.  142.  on  the  ethereal  body  of 
the  soul  remaining  after  death,  319.  n. 
5.  opinion  of,  on  the  body  of  souls,  328. 
&c.  on  Christ's  body  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, 332.  and  note,  num.  III.  attributes 
bodies  to  angels,  346.  &c.  n.  4.  on  the 
nature  and  food  of  angels,  349.  &c.  on 
the  bodies  of  human  souls  after  death, 
374.  5cc.  378.  n.  6.  a  passage  of,  ex- 
plained, 379.  on  the  corporeal  god  of  the 
Stoics,  404.  n.  10.  on  the  divine  goodness 
and  wisdom,  462.  &c.  on  providence,  483. 
on  unextended  natures,  247. 

Origin,  original,  see  also  Creation,  a  three- 
fold, of  all  things,  i.  4.  monad,  number, 
idea,  friendship,  discord,  the  origin  of  all 
things,  see  Monad,  Number,  Idea, 
Friendship,  Discord,  of  all  things,  re- 
duced by  the  ancients  to  two  principles, 
namely  matter  and  an  active  power 
inherent  in  matter  and  necessarily  asso- 
ciated therewith  by  the  will  of  fate,  55. 
&cc.  n.  2.  of  all  things,  derived  by  Demo- 
critic  atheists  from  the  fortuitous  con- 
course of  irrational  and  'senseless'  atoms, 
138.  &c.  derived  by  Strato  not  from  the 
fortune  and  chance  of  Democritus,  but 
from  a  certain  mixture  of  chance  and  a 
plastic  power  in  matter,  148.  ore  ac- 
cording to  the  material  philosophers, 
see  Material  Philosophers,  supposed  by 
Thales  to  be  water,  39.  opinion  of  the 
Stoics  on,  57.  &c.  supposed  to  be  matter, 
see  Matter,  to  be  fire,  see  Fire,  to  be 
water,  see  Water,  to  be  air,  see  Air.  to 
be  earth,  see  Earth,  held  by  the  Anaxi- 
mandrian  atheism  to  be  matter  endowed 
with  forms  and  qualities,  191.  &&  by 
Robt.  Fludd  to  be  light  and  darkness, 
204.  n.  1.  whether  deduced  by  the  Py- 
thagoreans from  atoms,  164.  n.  1 .  sup- 
posed to  bo  earth  and  water,  172.  n»  7. 
whether  friendship  and  discord  held  by 
Empedocles  to  be  two  principles,  one  the 
origin  of  all  good,  the  other  of  all  evil,  228. 
&c.  n.  7.  night,  love,  chaos,  the  original 
principle  of  things,  see  Night,  &c.  of  all 
things,  substance  of  the  ancient  doctrine 
on  the  gods  and,  401.  &c.  whether 
Homer  and  Hesiod  agree  with  the  divine 
writer  Moses  respecting,  629.  &c.  n.  5.  a 
middle  course  to  be  observed  between 
those  who  derive  it  from  God  and  from 
nature,  ii.  606.  &c.  and  generation  of  all 
things,  opinions  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers respecting,  explained  and  illus- 
trated, iii.  152.  Ac.  opinion  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans on  the  origin,  change,  and 
destruction  of  things,  445.  &c. 

Orobio  (Isaac),  on  creation  out  of  nothing, 
iii.  149.  n.  8. 


Oromasdes,  a  god  of  the  Persians,  474.  &c. 
in  note,  482.  n.  9. 

Orosius  (Paulus),  his  opinion  on  the  origin 
of  polytheism,  ii.  244. 

Orpheus,  his  opinion  on  love,  i.  400.  ii.  12. 
&c.  n.  10.  holds  night  to  be  a  first  prin- 
ciple, i.  358.  n.  9.  a  worshipper  of  one 
God,  493.  &c.  501.  otc  621.  whether  he 
ever  existed,  493.  n.  1.  499.  n.  4.  his 
poems,  493.  &&  499.  n.  4.  502.  &c.  n. 
10.  a  polytheist,  500.  whether  agrees 
with  Moses  on  the  origin  of  the  world, 
502.  &c.  n.  9.  opinion  of,  on  God  and 
the  world,  606.  515.  &c  his  Trinity,  509. 
&c.  ii.  13.  Ac.  n.  10.  4.  312.  holds  God 
to  be  all  things,  i.  511.  Ac.  515.  &c  n.  1. 
whether  acknowledged  creation  out  of 
nothing,  162. 

Orus,  a  god  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  606.  &c.  note. 

Osiris,  the  Egyptian,  what  meant  thereby, 
346.  &c.  n.  7.  352.  &c  n.  2.  and  Serapis, 
whether  one  and  the  same  god,  592.  &c. 
595.  &c.  n.  2.  4.  600.  fcc.  n.  1.  allego- 
rical signification  of,  603.  ii.  270.  whether 
the  supreme  God,  ii.  270.  &c.  n.  8.  in- 
scription respecting,  ibid,  in  note. 

Osius,  a  Christian,  ii  464.  in  note. 

Otto  (Everard),  iii.  297. 

Oudinus  (Casimir),on  Arnaldus  an  abbot  of 
the  twelfth  century,  ii.  345.  n.  1. 

Ovid,  his  theogony,  1.  393.  &c.  whether  he 
acknowledged  one  supreme  God,  635. 
&c.  opinion  of,  on  the  generation,  change 
and  corruption  of  things,  i.  77.  n.  7.  iii. 
157.  445.  on  the  origin  of  all  things,  i. 
393.  on  the  separation  of  the  soul  from 
the  body  after  death,  iii.  285.  in  note. 

Ovpavbg,  in  Aristotle  denotes  the  whole 
world,  ii.  86.  fcc 

Oitrla,  meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  79.  n.  10. 
on  the  distinction  of  St.  Cyril  and 
Theodoret  between  ohaia  and  vicooraoiQ 
in  the  Trinity,  419.  n.  3.  See  also 
Essence,  Substance. 

Pagans,  the,  invoked  the  assistance  of  the 
gods  in  all  their  enterprises,  i.  1 07.  whether 
they  acknowledged  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  308.  &c.  n.  9.  10.  believed  in  one 
supreme  God  and  several  inferior  gods, 
435.  &c.  453.  &c.  religion  of,  and  Chris- 
tianity, agreement  between,  attempted  to 
be  proved  by  many  Christians,  463.  n.  ). 
2.  whether  acknowledged  creation  out  of 
nothing,  ii.  143.  &c.  whether  Noah  and 
Ham  were  known  to  them,  i.  573.  &c. 
regarded  inanimate  things  as  true  gods, 
ii.  78.  n.  8.  the  modern,  worshippers  of 
one  God,  168.  &c.  whether  worshippers 
of  one  God  or  imbued  with  Spinozism, 
142.  &c  n.  10.  the  vulgar,  whether  wor- 
shippers  of  one  God,  143.  fee.  157.  &c. 
borrowed  many  customs  and  doctrines 
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from  tbe  Christian!,  191.  in  note,  the 
more  polished,  of  the  preterit  day,  pro- 
fen  one  God,  170.  n.  8.  on  their  custom 
of  personifying  the  things  of  nature,  247. 
flee,  were  naturalists,  269.  flee,  why  they 
worshipped  God  in  his  works,  252.  per- 
sonified and  deified  the  affections  of 
things,  Tirtues  and  vices,  264.  the  vulgar 
as  well  as  wise,  really  worshipped  one 
supreme  God,  and  many  made  gods  the 
curators  of  human  affairs,  305.  ficc.  their 
Trinity,  how  excused  by  St.  Augustine, 
817.  Pagan  and  Christian,  ambiguity  of  the 
words,  removed,  463.  in  note,  reconcilia- 
tion of,  with  Christians,  attempted  by 
some  writers,  462.  flee,  are  said  by  Ire- 
nsBus  to  have  worshipped  one  God,  483. 
taught  that  lives  and  souls  cannot  be  ge- 
nerated out  of  matter,  but  are  all  pro- 
duced by  God,  453.  flee.  See  also  Pagan 
Religion. 

Palamitea,  held  a  twofold  world,  visible  and 
invisible,  iii.  143. 

Pallas,  of  Horace,  who  meant  thereby,  i. 
636.  flee,  n.  7. 

Pan,  playing  upon  the  pipe  and  in  love 
with  the  nymph  Echo,  what  the  ancient 
mycologists  represented  thereby,  i.  242. 
n.  5.  signification  of,  whether  a  designa- 
tion of  the  supreme  God,  582.  fltc.  ii. 
208.  n.  4.  on  his  death,  i.  584.  flee,  n.  6. 
origin  of  the  name,  ii.  261. 

Panathenaics,  the  great,  i.  578. 

Pantheism.     See  One,  All,  Spinozism. 

TTavroicpdrwp,  i.  566.  &c.  n.  6.  1. 

Papacy,  supports  transubstantiation  by  the 
doctrine  that  God  can  do  impossibilities 
and  contradictories,  ii.  534.  n.  9.  doctrine 
of,  on  angels,  iii.  355. 

Pappseus,  a  Scythian  God,  i.  422.  n.  5. 

Paracelsista,  the,  revived  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  being  the  soul  of  the 
world,  ii.  348.  in  note. 

Parker  (Dr.  Samuel),  rejects  the  argument 
for  the  existence  of  a  God  borrowed 
from  the  innate  idea,  iii.  38.  n.  1.  opinion 
of,  on  the  pagan  worship  of  one  God,  ii. 
143.  in  note,  an  anti-Platonist,  415.  n.  7. 
an  opponent  of  Lord  Bacon,  608.  n.  6. 

Parmenides,. acknowledged  a  God  distinct 
from  the  corporeal  world,  i.  42.  whether 
he  called  God  the  crown,  314.  n.  8.  his 
supreme  God,  one  and  all,  or  the  uni- 
verse, immoveable  and  immutnble,  ii.  35. 
n.  6.  41.  devoted  to  metaphysics  and 
physics,  ii.  36.  n.  8.  42.  fltc.  n.  5.  whe- 
ther the  notion  of  eternity  which  removes 
all  succession  of  time  was  known  to  him, 
ibid,  in  note,  whether  imbued  with  Spi- 
nozism and  atheism,  ibid.  flee,  in  note, 
why  he  colled  God  the  crown,  44.  in 
note,  whether  meant  by  the  one  and  all 
the  supreme  God  or  the  universe,  45.  in 


note,  why  assigned  a  spherical  Jbrm  to 
his  universe,  46.  in  note,  in  what  sense 
called  God  finite  and  determined,  47. 
flee,  n.  6.  whether  a  professor  of  one  God, 
144.  in  note,  held  the  same  Trinity  at 
the  Pythagoreans,  812.  his  Trinity  not  to 
be  determined  from  Plotinua,  409.  n.  4. 

Paul,  St.,  the  apostle,  opinion  of,  on  the 
religious  worship  of  the  Pagans,  ii.  188. 
flee,  a  passage  of,  2  Tim.  i.  10.  explained, 
858.  n.  7.  proclaims  the  return  of  oar 
bodies  to  life  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  ibid,  explained  in  Colossians  i.  13, 
iii.  312.  n.  3.  explained  in  Romans  viii. 
11,  338.  in  note,  in  2  Corinthians,  v. 
1,  5.  339.  in  note,  in  Romans  viii.  19. 
446.  flee  n.  5. 

Pausanias,  on  the  Sibyls,  i.  468.  flee 

Penates,  the  Capitoline  gods  so  called, ii.  151. 

People,  pagan  common,  or  vulgar,  whether 
worshippers  of  one  God,  ii.  143.  flee  156. 
flee,  deluded  by  the  more  intelligent  with 
lies,  superstition,  and  rabies,  300.  flee  n.  2. 

Peplum,  what  meant  thereby  and  why 
made  use  of,  i.  578. 

Pererius  (Bened.),  asserts  the  agreement  of 
reason  and  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  crea- 
tion out  of  nothing,  iii.  148. 

Perfection,  the  idea  of,  whether  innate  in 
us,  ii.  537.  flee  n.  1.  lesser  perfections 
may  spring  from  greater,  but  not  greater 
from  lesser,  hi.  56.  flee  perfections  of  all 
things,  in  what  manner  contained  in  God, 
134.  flic  infinity  and  perfection,  one  sad 
the  same,  ii.  539.  n.  1.  perfections  of 
God,  see  Attributes  of  God.  doctrine 
that  the  perfection  of  the  divine  nature 
consists  not  in  goodness,  holiness,  justice, 
and  wisdom,  but  in  power  only,  exploded 
and  accounted  worse  than  Atheism,  iii. 
461.  flee. 

Perichoresis,  of  Athanasius  in  the  Trinity, 
ii.  454.  flee. 

Peripatetic  Atheism.  See  Anaximandrioe 
Atheism. 

Peripatetics,  hold  nature  and  fate  to  be  one 
and  the  same,  i.  249.  flee  n.  10.  opinion 
of,  on  matter,  iii.  123.  flee.  n.  4. 

Persians,  the  ancient,  tritheists,  i.  328.  ice. 
assertors  of  a  twofold  God,  354.  &c.  reli- 
gion of,  ibid.  flee.  n.  4.  their  sect  of  Dual- 
ists,  ibid,  their  religion  and  gods,  470. 
flee,  generally  worshipped  the  sun,  471. 
n.  7.  why  had  no  temples,  475.  in  note 
num.  HI.  and  ii.  297.  their  Trinity, i 
482.  flee.  486.  n.  7.  twofold  theology  of, 
fabulous  and  arcane,  532.  worshipped  the 
superior  God  in  the  sun,  ii.  165.  &cd. 
I.  regarded  the  heaven  as  Jupiter, 262. 
their  Magian,  see  Magians.  whether 
either  the  ancient  or  modern,  asserton  of 
creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  203.  etc. 

Person,  things  of  nature  represented  by  the 
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Pagans  as  persons,  ii.  247.  flee.  258.  flee, 
n.  5.  and  also  parts  of  the  world,  248. 
flee,  affections  of  things,  virtues  and  vices 
ranked  by  the  ancients  as  persons  and 
gods,  264.  flee 

Peruvians,  the  professors  of  one  God,  ii.  168. 

Petavius  (Dion.),  opinion  of,  on  Philo's  phi- 
losophy, ii.  821.  in  note,  on  Philo's 
Trinity,  323.  in  note,  on  the  doctors  and 
philosophers  who  supposed  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  brooded  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters,  Genesis  i.  2.  to  be  the  soul  of  the 
world,  345.  in  note,  holds  Arius  to  be  a 
Platonist,  372.  flee,  his  collection  of 
opinions  on  a  passage  of  St.  John  xiv. 
28.  422.  flee.  n.  7.  testimony  of,  regarding 
the  difference  between  substance  and  hy- 
postasis in  the  Trinity,  433.  on  the  Tri- 
nity of  the  Nicene  Fathers,  436.  on  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  6/ioov<rioc, 
439.  n.  10.  commentary  of,  on  the  words 
iyivvtiroc  and  dykvrjroc,  462.  n.  2.  on 
St.  Augustine  making  angels  consist  of 
body  and  soul,  iii.  354.  n.  2.  on  the 
opinion  of  the  Nicene  Council  respecting 
the  nature  of  angels,  356.  in  note. 

Peter,  St,  the  apostle,  a  passage  of,  iii.  18. 
19.  explained,  iii.  334.  flee.  n.  9. 

Petit  (Pet),  on  the  author  of  the  verses 
vulgarly  ascribed  to  Critias,  ii.  566.  n.  6. 

Petronius,  opinion  of,  on  fear  being  the 
origin  of  religion,  ii.  581.  in  note. 

P&nner  (Too.),  on  the  agreement  of  the 
ancient  Pagans  with  Christians  respecting 
creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  146. 

Phanes,  the  supreme  Being  why  so  called, 
ii.  279. 

Pharisees,  doctrine  of,  on  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  ii.  650.  n.  7. 

Pherecydes  Syrus,  supposed  to  be  the  first 
assertor  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  i. 
39.  n.  7.  very  obscure,  297.  n.  5.  acknow- 
ledges one  supreme  God,  ii.  3.  n.  8.  held 
the  eternity  of  time  and  matter,  ibid, 
who  he  was,  279.  n.  5.     * 

Philo  Judaeus,  opinion  of,  on  God  infinitely 
extended,  iii.  137.  whether  calls  the  \6yoc 
or  son  of  God  a  second  God,  i.  558.  n.  7. 
whether  supposed  unextended  natures 
and  God  not  to  differ  from  space,  iii. 
241.  n.  8.  whether  the  opinion  of  the 
Jews  on  idolatry  can  be  proved  from,  ii. 
180.  n.  4.  calls  the  second  person  of  the 
divinity  a  second  God,  316.  n.  9.  his 
religion  and  opinion  on  God  and  the 
Trinity,  320.  flee,  n.  7.  on  his  philosophy, 
whether  a  Platonist  or  an  Eclectic,  321, 
&c  in  note,  his  manner  of  interpreting 
Moses,  ibid,  his  opinion  on  religion  and 
God,  323.  flee,  in  note,  on  the  Trinity, 
ibid,  his  twofold  kind  of  religion,  popular 
and  sublime,  324.  in  note,  his  threefold 
gradation  of  human  habits,  328.  in  note. 


opinion  of,  on  the  creation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  ibid.  flee,  his  \6yog, 
ibid.  &c.  on  the  word  or  second  hypos- 
tasis of  the  divinity,  892.  n.  9.  held  the 
pre-existence  of  souls,  iii.  316.  n.  3.  on 
demons  and  angels,  that  they  are  one 
and  the  same,  343.  n.  5. 

Philolaus,  the  Crotonian,  an  opponent  of 
creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  167.  his  su- 
preme God,  ii.  52.  held  the  eternity,  of 
the  world,  ibid. 

Philoponus  (Joh.),  a  Christian,  explains 
Aristotle,  i.  186.  n.  1.  opposes  Proclus' 
eternity  of  the  world,  412.  n.  9.  testimo- 
nies of,  on  the  soul's  never  being  free 
from  the  body  even  after  death,  iii.  262. 
flee,  on  the  eternity  of  the  world,  490. 
flee. 

Philosophers,  the  ancient,  disagreement  of, 
on  the  quality  of  atoms,  i.  29.  n.  1.  5.  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  mediators 
between  the  Christians  and  Pagans,  ii. 
462.  &c.  n.  5.  Italic  or  Pythagoric,  see 
Pythagoric.  Ionic,  see  Ionic  Sect,  ma- 
terial, see  Material,  the  ancient,  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  not  to  be  explicitly  trusted 
as  interpreters  of  their  dogmas,  and  their 
opinions  on  God  not  to  be  estimated 
from  Cotta  and  Velleiua  in  Cicero,  i.  1 8. 
n.  6. 

Philosophy,  Atomic.  See  Atomic  Physi- 
ology. 

Philosophy,  Eclectic,  origin  of,  ii.  322.  in 
note. 

Philostratus,  his  Life  of  Apollonius  Tya- 
nsus,  444.  flee.  n.  10.  no  dependence  to 
be  placed  thereon,  ibid. 

Phoenicians,  the,  held  God  to  be  the  creator 
of  things,  i.  40.  &c.  whether  believed  in 
creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  203. 

Photius,  whether  he  accused  Dionysius 
Alexandrinus  of  corrupting  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  ii  426.  n.  1 . 

Phtha,  a  god  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  G01.  flee, 
n.  1  whether  the  supreme  Deity,  ii.  200. 
n.  5.  6. 

Phumutus,  a  Platonist,  i.  582.  n.  3.  to 
what  sect  devoted,  ii.  296.  n.  4. 

Physical  Science,  or  physiology,  a  part  of 
the  sciences  according  to  Aristotle,  ii.  89. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  at  variance  in  the 
fin>t  principles  of,  i.  f>4.  n.  6.  of  the  an- 
cients, theology,  ii.  253.  &c.  of  the  an- 
cients, explained  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  Sanchnniathon,  i.  405.  n.  3.  sup- 
posed to  lie  concealed  in  the  theogony 
and  polvtheism  of  the  ancients,  365.  &c. 
n.  4.  402.  &c.  n.  2. 

Physiology,  the  atomic,  corpuscular,  or 
mechanic,  the  Democritic  fate  so  called, 
i.  11.  see  also  Atoms,  antiquity  of,  13. 
flee  with  what  arguments  attacked  by 
Aristotle,  1 4.  &c  regarded  both  as  friend- 
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ly  and  hostile  to  atheism,  19.  Ac.  Mos- 
chus  or  Mochus  laid  by  Potidonius  to  be 
its  inventor,  20.  n.  1.  assertors  of,  31. 
fee  before  Democritus'  time  not  coupled 
with  atheism,  33.  on  iU  antiquity,  whe- 
ther Democritua  and  Leucippus  its  first 
inventors,  ibid.  &c  n.  1.  cognation  be- 
tween it  and  religion,  54.  &c.  general 
origin  of,  expounded,  ibid,  origin  of;  de- 
rived especially  from  the  principle  of 
reason :  nothing  comes  from  nothing  or 
returns  to  nothing,  58.  fcc.  cannot  bat 
admit  of  incorporeal  substance,  84.  pre- 
ferred to  other  systems  of  philosophy 
because  it  renders  the  corporeal  world 
intelligible  to  us,  prepares  an  easy  and 
clear  way  of  the  demonstration  of  incor- 
poreal substances,  &c.  85.  ore.  this  doc- 
trine mangled  and  dismembered,  91.  &c 
abused  by  Leucippus  and  Democritus  to 
disprove  a  God,  ibid,  of  Democritus,  by 
its  very  nature,  leads  to  atheism,  101. 
106.  wholly  excludes  all  life  and  cogita- 
tion from  body,  144.  fetches  the  original  of 
all  things  from  the  mere  fortuitous  motion 
of  matter  without  any  directive  principle, 
152.  Ac  proves  that  there  is  a  faculty  in 
man  superior  to  sense,  ii.  511.  &c  is 
based  upon  the  principle :  nothing  out  of 
nothing,  iii  81.  Arc.  revived  again  in  our 
time,  L  275.  its  age  and  history,  iii  548. 
Ac 

Physical  philosophers  or  physiologers,  the 
ancient,  all  atomists,  i.  34.  &c  n.  1.  the 
ancient,  which  of  them  founded  their  sys- 
tem upon  the  principle:  nothing  can 
come  from  nothing  or  go  to  nothing,  58. 
&c  61.  Ac.  n.  8.  who  meant  thereby 
by  Aristotle,  ii.  36.  n.  8. 

Physiologers,  atomic,  or  atomists,  before 
Leucippus  and  Democritus  all  acknow- 
ledged a  God,  i.  52.  &c  n.  7. 

4>u0ic,  with  Aristotle  denotes  the  artificial 
nature  of  the  world,  ii.  86.  &c  iii.  470. 
Ac.  n.  7. 

Pighius,  on  Plato's  oath,  ii.  308.  n.  9. 

Pindar,  theogony  of,  i.  628.  Ac.  acknow- 
ledges one  supreme  God,  629.  n.  4. 

Pious  men,  the  misfortunes  of,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  impious,  made  an  argu- 
ment against  a  God  and  providence,  L  130. 

Plant,  the  world  compared  by  the  pseudo- 
Zen  on  ian  atheism  to  a  plant  endowed 
with  a  plastic  nature,  ordering  the  whole 
but  devoid  of  reason  and  sense,  i.  193. 
Ac.  whether  this  form  of  atheism  is  hinted 
at  by  Seneca,  ibid.  n.  6.  the  same  sub- 
jects all  things  to  the  fate  of  one  plastic 
nature,  ibid,  some  of  tlie  Heredities  and 
Stoics  apparently  infected  by  it,  195. 
whether  Zeno  held  the  same,'  ibid.  n.  9. 
sensitive  or  animal  plants,  247. 

Plato,  opinion  of,  on  fate,  i.  10.  n.  4.  5. 


.  gifts  a  full  record  of  the  atomic  physio- 
logy, 16.  fee,  not  to  be  implicitly  rened 
on  in  exponnding  the  dogmas  of  the 
philosophers,  18.  n.  6.  what  meant  by 
his  ffgn/iara,  25.  according  to  soma  sup- 
posed God  and  souls  to  consist  of  subtle 
particles,  36.  n.  8.  83.  a.  6.  asserts  sub- 
stances distinct  from  body,  meaning 
thereby  his  eternal  exemplars,  forms,  or 
ideas,  ibid,  said  to  have  inculcated  a 
Trinity,  41.  n.  6.  taught  sutrta^x***. 
45.  held  the  soul  to  be  compounded  of 
the  divine  essence  and  all  the  elements, 
47.  &c  n.  4.  whether  held  bodies  to  be 
perfectly  unknown  to  us,  86.  n.  8.  88. 
n.  1.  distinguished  matter  and  body, 
ibid,  from  what  causes  abandoned  atoms 
and  devoted  himself  solely  to  the  con- 
templation of  God  and  incorporeal  things 
93.  dissents  from  Aristotle  in  the  first 
principles  of  physical  science,  94.  n.  6. 
whether  repudiated  the  investigation  of 
God  and  corporeal  things,  91.  n.  4.  sup- 
poses nature  to  act  for  ends,  though 
without  ratiocination  and  consultation, 
but  dependently  upon  the  will  of  the  su- 
preme Deity,  154.  &c  what  form  of 
atheism  he  inveighs  against,  155.  flee  n. 

8.  attacks  the  Anaximandrian  rather  tfass 
the  Democratic  form,  191.  his  soul  dif- 
fused through  the  whole  world,  whether 
one  and  the  same  with  a  plastic  nature, 
227.  n.  5.  whether  a  patron  of  a  soul  of 
the  world,  263.  &c  n.  7.  asserts  tro 
principles  of  things,  God  and  matter, 
301.  occ.  n.  3.  prefers  goodness  to  know- 
ledge and  omnipotence,  312.  Ac  n.  4. 
what  meant  by  his  ternary  number,  316. 
&c  n.  4.  opinion  of,  on  the  origin  of  mo- 
ral and  physical  evil,  343.  etc.  bow  many 
souls  he  supposes  man  to  possess,  347.  in 
note,  opinion  of,  on  the  two  principle]  of 
thine;*,  expounded  by  Plutarch,  333.  &c. 
n.  6.  348.  &c.  in  note,  whether  an  asier- 
tor  of  two  deities,  338.  ccc  379.  &c  n. 

9.  with  him  theogony  and  cosmogony  one 
and  the  same,  375.  &c.  rejects  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world,  384.  &c.  his  theogonr, 
389.  &c.  not  to  be  explained  from  the 
junior  Plntonists,  391.  n.  1.  ii.  371.  o.7. 
deduces  ti.j  origin  of  men  from  tbestui 
and  elements,  391.  Sec.  n.  1.  whether 
held  the  eternity  of  the  world,  410.  o.  8. 
his  Trinity,  509.  ii.  128.  his  love,  ii.  1& 
&c.  n.  10.  his  ideas,  whether  different 
from  Pythagoras'  numbers,  or  not,  41.  n. 
3.  his  one  God  the  maker  of  all  the  other 
gods,  64.  otc.  regards  the  sun,  moon,  snd 
stars,  as  gods,  67.  asserts  a  soul  of  the 
world,  but  not  eternal.  68.  introduce]  a 
t  wofold  soul,  one  eternal,  the  other  crested 
along  with  the  world,  ibid,  acknowledge) 
only  one,  and  not  innumerable  worlds. 
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ibid,  by  what  names  designated  the  su- 
preme Deity,  69.  whether  an  assertor  of 
creation  out  of  nothing,  ibid.  n.  9.  distri- 
butes the  creative  power  into  human  and 
divine,  ibid,  whether  he  supposed  God  to 
have  made  himself,  69.  flee.  72.  Ac  n.  4. 
doctrine  of,  on  motion,  83.  Ac  whether 
an  assertor  of  one  supreme  God,  682.  Ac 
n.  10.  his  derivation  of  the  word  &cdc» 
161.  Ac  opinion  of,  on  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  Uranus,  212.  n.  10.  on  the  visible 
and  invisible  gods,  231.  on  God  pervad- 
ing all  things,  242.  believed  demons  or 
genii  to  preside  over  all  things,  284.  in 
note,  whether  supposed  the  multitude  of 
names  to  signify  only  one  God,  287.  n.  1. 
what  meant  according  to  his  discipline  by 
the  demons  or  genii  presiding  over  divina- 
tion, 307.  n.7.  Pighius  on  his  oath,  308. 
n.  9.  what  his  Trinity  was,  311.  Ac.  held 
a  twofold  soul  of  the  world,  mundane  and 
supermundane,  349.  Ac  n.  2.  his  ideas, 
the  first  principles  of  all  things,  both  ani- 
mals and  gods,  350.  Ac  on  the  nature  of 
his  ideas,  351.  Ac  n.  4.  his  object  for  in- 
culcating them,  ibid,  those  who  assert 
Henades  and  Noes  not  his  true  disciples, 
360.  Ac.  retained  much  of  the  ancient 
genuine  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  364. 
367.  Ac  n.  5.  on  his  eternity  of  the 
world,  364.  carefully  distinguished  God 
from  matter,  366.  n.  4.  his  &ya\pa  or 
image  of  the  gods,  the  world  meant 
thereby,  368.  Ac  in  note,  what  meant  by 
the  eternal  gods,  in  whose  image  he  as- 
serts the  world  to  have  been  made,  ibid, 
his  eternal  mind,  368.  Ac.  n.  7.  8.  his 
soul  or  third  hypostasis  of  the  Trinity 
eternal,  887.  Ac.  n.  5.  his  Trinity,  whe- 
ther in  accordance  with  the  Arian,  375. 
n.  10.  his  Trinity  commended  hy  Con- 
stant ine  the  Great,  378.  in  note,  whether 
held  (two  souls  of  the  world,  mundane 
nnd  supermundane,  380.  Ac.  n.  1.  his 
opinion  respecting  three  kings,  381.  in 
note,  his  argument  for  the  existence  of  a 
God  borrowed  from  motion,  382.  in  note, 
none  of  his  three  hypostases  a  creature, 
373.  Ac.  384.  Ac  his  vovg  not  a  person 
but  a  mental  notion  and  virtue,  386.  n. 
4.  whether  his  twofold  soul  of  the  world 
can  be  proved  from  the  junior  Platonists, 
381.  in  note,  his  agreement  with  Athana- 
sius  on  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity 
disproved,  386.  Ac-  n.  4.  a  subordination 
in  his  Trinity,  389.  Ac.  n.  6.  regarded  as 
agreeing  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene 
fathers  and  Athanasius,  386.  his  Trinity 
a  certain  middle  thing  between  the  doc- 
trine of  Sabellius  and  that  of  Alius,  389. 
409.  on  the  distinction  between  his  Tri- 
nity and  the  spurious  one  of  the  Platon- 
ists, 390.  Ac.  n.  7.  wisdom  and  mind 


with  him  not  the  first  but  the  second 
principle,  and  upon  what  grounds,  395. 
A  a  his  three  hypostases,  whether  really 
one  divinity,  402.  Ac.  a.  7.  meaning  at- 
tached by  him  to  the  words  vovg  and 
jHrf.  407.  n.  2.  his  Trinity  not  to  be 
judged  of  from  Plotinus,  409.  n.  3.  his 
Trinity  in  what;  sense  equal,  417.  Ac. 
said  by  Euaebius  to  have  received  his 
doctrines  from  the  ancient  Hebrews,  460. 
Ae.  believed  by  the  Jews  to  have  bor- 
rowed them  from  Moses,  464.  in  note, 
affirms  the  world  to  have  been  made  by 
the  goodness  of  God,  570.  attributes  the 
signal  calamities  consequent  upon  great 
prosperity  to  pride,  573.  in  note,  assigns 
the  fabrication  of  mortal  bodies  to  the 
junior  gods,  624.  on  the  eternal  essences 
of  things,  ill.  67.  Ac.  whether  an  assertdV, 
of  creation  out  of  nothing,  98.  169.  Ac. 
on  generation  and  corruption  according 
to  the  ancient  atheists,  104.  his  notion  of 
the  word  no/king,  hy  which  he  means 
matter,  180.  Ac.  on  atheists  admitting  of 
nothing  but  body  in  the  nature  of  things, 
228.  Ac.  whether  asserted  incorporeal  or 
unextended  substauces,  234.  Ac.  opinion 
o£  on  space,  235.  Ac.  n.  10.  whether 
acknowledged  a  corporeal  God,  or  not, 
ibid,  opinion  of,  on  the  corporeal  motion 
of  the  soul,  244.  Ac.  n.  8.  on  the  body 
of  the  soul,  267.  on  philosophical  death, 
273.  Ac.  n.  5.  6.  on  the  migration  of 
souls  to  heaven  after  death,  283.  Ac.  in 
note,  on  the  state  of  souls  in  the  infernal 
regions,  289.  in  note,  on  the  D.  inocritics 
and  Epicureans  deducing  ail  things  from 
the  concourse  of  atoms,  430.  *\c.  n.  10.  v 
opinion  of,  on  the  soul  being  senior  to  all 
matter,  435.  Ac.  on  the  subtle  body  of 
men  and  beasts  remaining  after  r\at!., 
469.  on  the  soul  being  always  conjoined 
with  a  body,  472.  Ac.  on  divine  provi- 
dence ordering  all  things  whatsoever, 
small  as  well  as  great,  484.  Ac.  n.  10. 
supposes  the  world  to  have  been  created 
for  the  sake  of  imparting  felicity  to  others, 
486.  Ac  n.  5.  difference  between  his  cre- 
ation and  that  of  the  Platonists.  il-id.  on 
the  civil  doctrine  of  the  atheists,  l.'-'IJ.  on 
the  assertors  of  external  rnonility,  5'25, 
not  ignorant  of  the  atomic  philosophy, 
549.  on  the  nature  of  sense  and  know- 
ledge, .567. 
Platonists,  the  Junior,  assigned  the  creation 
and  government  of  the  world  to  certain 
demons  or  genii,  i.  219.  n.  9.  why  devised 
a  plastic  nature,  248.  n.  8.  strenuously 
endeavour  to  make  Aristotle  coincide  in 
Plato's  opinions,  265.  n.  8.  3^4.  n.  8. 
their  Trinity,  see  Trinity,  their  ternary 
number,  tee  Number,  call  men  gods, 
372.  n.  2.   Plato  not  to  be  explained 
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from  them,  331.  n.   1.  ii.  271.  n.   7. 
acknowledged  one  supreme  God,  453.  n. 
7.  on  their  agreement  with  the  Christian 
discipline  in  respect  to  the  eternal  gene- 
ration of  the  Aoyoc,  455.  n.  8.  regard 
God  as  androgynous,    506.   Ac   n.   6. 
strive  to  accommodate  their  discipline  to 
the  precepts  of  Christianity,  510.  Ac  ii. 
371.  n.  7.  n.  4.  whether  worshippers  of 
one  God,  ii.  143.  Ac.  in  note,  religion  of, 
and  seal  in  extolling  the  sun,  163.  Ac  n. 
1.  boast  a  harmony  of  all  the  Pagan  re- 
ligions, 174.  Ac.  n.  2.  identify  gods  of 
every  kind  with  their  own  ideas,  or  with 
the   archetypal    world,    277.    Ac    the 
world  with  them  a  second  god,  298.  Ac. 
delude  the  vulgar  with  lies,  superstition, 
fables,  and  enigmas,  300.  Ac.  distinguish 
between  the  generation  of  the  gods  kclt& 
Xptvov  and  <kx'  a/ridc.  306.  n.  6.  their 
division   of  the    gods,    311.  Ac.    their 
archetypal  and  intelligible  world,  321. 
Ac.  335.  n.  2.  what  meant  by  their  in- 
telligible gods,  ibid,  their  Henades  and 
Noes,  336.   Ac.  their   phraseology  and 
custom  of  clothing  notions  and  ideas  in 
the  garb  of  persons  and  gods,  339.  n.  6. 
841.  n.  8.  opponents  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tians and  in  great  repute  at  the  time, 
840.  n.  7.  opinion  of  some  of,  on  the 
soul  of  the  world  or  third  divine  hypos- 
tasis, which  they   style  supramundane, 
349.  &c.  their  autnagathotetes,  352.  Ac 
those  not  genuine  disciples  of  Plato  who 
hold  Henades  and  Noes,  361.  their  Tri- 
nity not  so  much  a  trinity  of  persons  as  j 
of  divine  notions  and  virtues,  373.  n.  8.  ' 
never  questioned  the  eternity  of  the  se-  I 
cond  person  of  the  Divinity,  373.  their 
incredible  discord  respecting  the  Trinity,  , 
877.  i"  note,  whether  evident  from  them 
that  Plato  asserted  a  twofold  soul  of  the  | 
world,   380.  Ac.    in  note,    out   of  their 
anxiety    to   harmonize  all  philosophical  i 
sects  feigned  a  twofold  soul  of  the  world,  ' 
ibid,   difference   between   them  and  the 
Christians  increased  rather  than  dimin-  ! 
ished  by  the  doctrine  of  a  twofold  soul  of  ' 
the  world,  ibid,  their  discordance  respect-  I 
ing   the   opificer   of  the  world   and  his  ' 
place  in  the  Triad,  389.  n.  6.  judgment 
on  the  distinction  between  Plato's  genu-  j 
ine  and  their  spurious  Trinity,  391.  n.  7.  ■, 
comparisons   by    which    they    explained  j 
their  subordination  in  the  Trinity,  39 1 .  ! 
theirfolly,  395.  Ac.  with  notes,  why  denied  | 
wisdom  and   understanding  to  the   first  I 
person  of  the  Trinity,  ibid,  their  peculiar  ! 
talent,  399.  n.  4.  reason  why  they  in-  ; 
vented  so  great  a  host  of  demons,  ideas  i 
and  gods,  400.  &c.  n.  5.  the  world  why  j 
named    by  them  the  second  and  third 
god,  403.  n.  7.  whether  make  the  crea-  i 


tion  of  the  world  common  to  the  three 
persons,  404.  Ac.  in  note,  educed  the 
origin  of  our  souls  from  the  soul  of  the 
world  and  called  them  portions  of  the 
divine  essence,  414.  Ac  n.  6.  a  Christian 
Platonist  defended,  415.   Ac  n.  7.  8. 
why  they  held  the  three  persons  to  be 
one  divinity,  420.  characteristics  of  the 
persons  in  their  Trinity,  428.  Ac.  n.  3. 
their  intimacy  with  the  Jews,  464.  in 
note,  enemies  of  the  Christians  before 
Constantino    the    Great.   465.  in  note. 
use  the  word  Saipw  both  in  a  good  and 
bad  sense,  468.  in  note,  whether  and  at 
what  time  corrupted  the  Trinity  by  the 
introduction  of  four  persons,  476.  Ac, 
on  their  God  absorbing  our  mind,  520. 
n.  10.  opinion  of,  on  the  innate  notion  of 
perfect  and  infinite,  535.  Ac  the  genuine, 
believed  in  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii. 
98.  Ac.  145.  Ac.  208.  Ac.  opinion  o£  on 
matter,   122.  Ac.  understand  matter  by 
the  word  nothing,  180.  Ac.  their  accounts 
of  the  dogmas  of  the    ancients  on  the 
origin  of  thingsnot  to  be  relied  upon,  190. 
held  th«  eternity  of  the  world,  214.  Ac 
their  distributions  of  eternity,  216.  opi- 
nion of,  on  the  origin   of  matter,  217. 
Ac  their  diction  intermediate  between 
prose  and  poetry,  243.  n.  10.  on  the  Iuch 
form  body  given  to  the  soul  at  the  crea- 
tion, 268.  Ac.  their  mystic  and  tekstic 
purgation,  272.  Ac.  n.  6.  274.  n.  6.  why 
recommended  the  killing  of  the  body, 
ibid,    origin   of   their  doctrine  on   the 
bodies  of  souls,  276.  Ac.  in  note,  300. 
Ac.  in  note,  their  discordance  in  respect 
to  this  doctrine,  3«)l.  Ac  in  note,  their 
character,  307.  in  note,  dispute  on  many 
subjects  without  deciding  any  thing,  342. 
in  note,  suppose  demons  to  be  clothed 
in  bodies,  343.   Ac.  suppose  demons  to 
be  one  and  the  same  with  the  angels  of 
Scripture,  ibid.  n.  5.  their  discordance  in 
res|M?ct  to  the  doctrine  of  demons,  ibid. 
n.  7.  held  the  eternity  of  motion,  414. 
Ac.  n.  2.  controversy  of,  on  the  nature  of 
demons,  444.  Ac.  n.  3.  on  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  souls,  482.  make  the  felicity  of 
mankind  the  cause  of  the  world  being 
created,  4M.  Ac.  Platonists  of  our  on 
time,  ii.  41o.  n.  7. 

Plautus,  whether  an  assertor  of  one  su- 
preme God,  i.  633.  Ac. 

Pliny,  the  elder,  reckoned  among  AtheijU, 
i.  198.  n.  4.  asserts  the  eternity  and  in- 
corruptibility of  the  world,  210.  ?«r 
obscure  concerning  God,  298.  n.  7.  on 
death  by  philosophy,  iii.  273.  n.  5.  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  man  as  wone 
than  that  of  all  other  creatures  animate 
and  inanimate,  467.  n.  11. 

Pliny,  the  younger,   whether  a  pretax 
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of  one  God,    i.    132.    &c.   n.  1.    155. 

n.7. 

Pleasure,  Socrates  on  pain  being  closely 
allied  to,  iii.  469.  n.6. 

Plotinus,  a  man  altogether  regardless  of 
order  and  ornament,  i.  3.  n.  3.  devoted 
to  divinations  from  the  course  of  the 
stars,  5.  &c  n.  2.  discourses  copiously  on 
a  plastic  nature,  236.  n.  2.  defines  mugic 
by  concord  and  discord,  250.  n.  1.  on 
the  supreme  God  of  all,  that  he  made 
himself,  ii.  71.  &c  n.  4.  professes  one 
God  the  creator  of  all  things,  141.  on 
his  ecstatic  union  with  the  supreme  God, 
315.  opinion  of,  on  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  God,  which  in  a  proper 
sense  he  denies  to  him,  341.  n.  8.  calls 
the  soul  of  the  world  supermundane, 
349.  &c.  opinion  of,  on  Noes,  361.  &c. 
his  Trinity  tinctured  with  Sabellianism, 
371.  n.  7.  his  Trinity  not  so  much  a  Tri- 
nity of  persons  as  of  divine  notions  and 
virtues,  373.  n.  8.  discourses  obscurely 
respecting  the  Trinity,  377.  in  note,  on 
the  supermundane  soul  of  the  world, 
379.  &c.  n.  1.  on  the  mundane  soul  of 
the  world,  ibid,  whether  Plato's  twofold 
soul  of  the  world  can  be  proved  from 
him,  ibid,  testimony  of,  on  a  subordi- 
nation in  the  Trinity,  390.  &c.  testimony 
of,  on  Plato's  wisdom  and  mind,  396. 
the  Trinity  of  Plato,  Parmenides  and 
Pythagoras  not  to  be  learnt  from  him, 
409.  n.  3.  associates  the  human  soul 
.  with  the  soul  of  the  world  or  third  hy- 
postasis of  the  Trinity,  and  calls  it  the 
sister  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  411.  &c 
n.  6.  his  inequality  of  the  Trinity,  422. 
incorrect  view  of  St.  Augustine  respecting 
his  Trinity,  430.  &c.  n.  4.  asserted  in- 
corporeal matter,  iii.  124.  Sec.  in  note, 
opinion  of,  on  unextended  natures,  242. 
&c  249.  &c.  258.  &c.  on  the  body  of 
the  soul,  300.  in  note,  on  the  migration 
of  souls  into  beasts  and  plants,  308.  n.  5. 
on  many  subjects  decides  nothing  certain, 
342.  in  note,  arguments  of,  for  the  human 
soul  being  unextended,  386.  &c.  on  the 
divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  463.  &c.  on 
the  agreement  and  harmony  of  the  works 
of  God,  478.  ficc  on  the  reason  of  the 
world  being  created,  486.  &c.  n.  5. 

Plutarch,  associates  God  and  matter  in  the 
construction  of  the  world,  i.  303.  whether 
an  aasertor  of  a  twofold  God,  329.  &c. 
with  notes,  what  opinion  he  held  re- 
specting the  soul  of  the  world,  332.  &c. 
n.  6.  who  regarded  by  him  as  assertors 
of  a  twofold  God,  347.  &c.  on  the  Egyp- 
tian Trinity,  602.  &c.  n.  1.  on  Isis  and 
Osiris,604.  Sec.  in  note,  asserted  a  twofold 
principle  good  and  evil,  ii.  1 .  etc.  his  book 
De  Placitis  Pbilosophorum,  5.  &c.  n.  4. 


held  a  plurality  of  worlds,  101.  &c.  ac- 
cording to  his  testimony  all  the  Pagan 
nations  worshippers  of  one  God,  170. 
&c.  whether  to  be  inferred  from  his  tes- 
timony that  Apollo  was  a  name  of  the 
supreme  God,  215.  n.  6.  opinion  of,  on 
creation  out  of  nothing  and  eternal  mat- 
ter, iii.  82.  &c.  n.  9.  on  the  condition  of 
souls  in  the  infernal  regions,  290.  in  note, 
the  world  called  by  him  the  temple  of 
God,  ii.  297.  n.  5.  opinion  of,  on  God  as 
benign  or  as  envious  and  vexatious,  570. 
n.  9.  whether  professed  one  God  the 
creator  of  all  things,  136.  &c  n.  6.  7. 
his  description  of  a  superstitious  man, 
575.  prefers  atheism  to  Manicheism.  578. 
on  God  being  slow  and  dilatory  in  re- 
warding and  punishing,  iii.  475.  n.  8.  9. 

Pluto,  a  name  of  the  supreme  Deity,  ii 
221.  &c 

JJvtD/ia,  meaning  of  the  word,  332.  ficc. 
n.  8.  9.  370.  in  note,  what  Aristotle  un- 
derstood by  it,  469.  &c.  n.  7. 

Poemander,  the  book,  commonly  ascribed 
to  Hermes  Trismegistus,  i.  561. 

Poets,  the,  depravers  of  the  ancient  theology 
by  their  absurd  fables  respecting  the 
gods,  i.  605.  &c.  asserted  one  supreme 
God,  620.  &c.  whether  to  be  proved 
from  their  testimony  that  the  several 
pagan  nations  were  worshippers  of  one 
God,  ii.  147.  &c.  n.  2.  Scxvola's  expo- 
sition of  their  fables,  230.  n.  1.  their 
theology,  nature  of,  231.  &c.  sec  also 
Fate,  tbeir  transformation  of  things  into 
persons,  251.  n.  2.  accused  of  falsehood 
by  Aristotle,  569.  conceits  by  which  they 
corrupted  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
state  of  souls  after  death  and  in  the  in- 
fernal regions,  iii.  296.  &c.  in  note,  their 
mythology,  293.  &c.  in  note,  on  the 
marks  and  spots  of  the  bodies  of  souls 
in  the  infernal  regions,  294.  &c.  in  note. 

Point,  signification  of  the  word,  iii.  249. 
n.  5.  mathematical  and  physical,  defi- 
nition of,  388. 

Polycrates,  the  prosperous  tyrant  of  Samoa, 
ii.  372.  in  note. 

Polytheism,  whether  to  be  explained  from 
physiology,  i.  364.  &c  n.  4.  general  re- 
futation of,  319.  &c.  rejected  by  the 
more  intelligent  Pagans,  324.  &c.  by 
Aristotle,  359.  &c.  supposed  this  world 
to  be  God,  364.  Ace.  refuted,  370.  &c. 
see  also  Pagan,  whether  at  the  same 
time  held  one  supreme  God,  455.  &c. 
n.  9.  its  origin,  515. 518.  n.  2.  522.  n.  7. 
598. 604.  n.  2.  see  also  Idolatry,  whether 
one  supreme  God  intended  thereby,  604. 
n.  2.  see  also  Gods,  of  Socrates,  ii.  63. 
&c.  of  Plato,  66.  etc.  of  Aristotle,  76. 
&c.  80.  n.  2.  what  meant  by  a  belief  in 
the  existence  of  many  gods,  80.  n.  2. 
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see  also  Religion  of  the  Pagan*  the  mul- 
titude of  its  gods  immense,  237.  its 
origin  according  to  Paulus  Orosius,  244. 
certain  opinions  on,  examined,  27 1 .  Ac 
whether  originated  from  the  multitude  of 
names  applied  by  the  ancients  to  their 
gods,  287.  n.  9.  whence  the  multiplicity 
of  gods  proceeded,  300. 

Polus,  an  assertor  of  external  morality, 
iii.  526. 

Popery.    See  Papacy. 

Porphyry,  opinion  of,  on  the  reason  of 
brute  animals,  i.  80.  n.  1.  a  foe  to  the  j 
Christian  religion,  448.  Ac.  on  his  con- 
junction with  the  supreme  God,  ii.  315. 
calls  the  soul  of  the  world  supermundane, 
349.  asserts  a  twofold  soul,  mundane 
and  supermundane,  ibid.  Ac.  n.2.  opi- 
nion of,  on  mind  and  soul,  363.  n.  1.  his 
meaning  on  eternal  mind  explained,  370. 
Ac.  hisTrinity  tinctured  with  Snbellianism, 
371.  n.7.  whether  Plato's  twofold  soul 
of  the  world  can  be  proved  from  him, 
382.  Ac.  in  note,  testimony  of,  on  Plato's 
three  hypostases,  402.  Ac.  attacks  the 
Christian  religion  in  his  writings,  412. 
n.  5.  incorrect  view  of  St.  Augustine  re- 
specting his  Trinity,  430.  n.  4.  his  Trinity 
different  from  the  Arian,  458.  n.  9.  opi- 
nion of,  on  unex tended  natures,  iii.  245. 
Ac.  on  the  death  of  demons,  444.  n.  3. 
on  the  souls  of  beasts  being  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  of  men,  452.  Ac. 
n.7. 

Posidonius,  states  Moschus  or  Mochus  to 
be  the  first  inventor  of  the  ntomic  philoso- 
phy, i.  20.  n.  1. 

Possible,  meaning  of  the  word,  explained, 
iii.  50.  n.  3. 

Potamon,  a  cultivator  of  the  Eclectic  phi- 
losophy, ii.  321.  in  note. 

Power,  an  efficient,  necessarily  connected 
with  matter  and  bound  by  the  law  of 
fate,  regarded  by  the  ancient  philosophers 
as  the  original  of  all  things,  i.  56.  n.  2, 

Prayer,  an  excellent,  to  Jupiter  in  Plato's 
Alcibiades,  i.  426. 

Pre-existence,  of  souls,  asserted  by  the  an- 
cients from  the  principle  of  reason,  no- 
thing comes  from  nothing  or  goes  to  no- 
thing, i.  70.  e.  g.  by  the  Pythagoreans, 
iii.  86.  Ac.  believed  in  by  Origen,  i.  72. 
n.  8.  this  doctrine  whether  derived  from 
atoms  or  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the 
Chaldeans,  Egyptians  and  the  eastern  na- 
tions generally,  ibid.  n.  9.  77.  n.  8.  and 
immortality,  ascribed  to  the  souls  of 
brutes,  73.  and  immortality  of  souls,  in- 
culcated* by  Eropedocles,  74.  Ac.  new 
creation  and  propagatio  per  traducem  of 
souls,  what  opinion  to  be  entertained 
thereon,  78.  &c.  n.  9.  of  souls,  doctrine 
of  Pythagoras  and  Empedocles  respect- 


ing, regarded  as  more  reasonable  Una 
the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  the  scab 
of  brutes  to  be  corporeal,  82.  Arc  and 
immortality  of  the  soul,  opinion  of  Aris- 
totle respecting,  95.  Ac.  asserted  by  the 
Egyptians,  527.  Ac.  by  Chalcidius,  471. 
Ac.  in  note,  by  Philo,  iii.  816.  n.  3. 
opinion  of  the  Pythagoreans  respecting 
it,  442.  of  the  Platonista  and  Christians, 
482.  n.  4. 

Pride,  of  men,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  ancients  insufferable  to  God,  ii. 
570.  Ac. 

Prince.  See  Sovereign. 

Principle,  first,  of  all  things,  see  Origin. 
HeracUtus'  opinion  on  the  change  of 
principles,  184.  n.  7.  twofold,  of  the 
Manicheans,  see  Manicheism.  Plutarch 
an  assertor  of  a  twofold,  328.  Ace.  two 
principles,  God  and  matter,  the  origin  of 
evil  explained  by  the  Stoics  from,  331. 
n.  4.  two  principles  of  things,  opinion  of 
Plato  thereon,  338.  Ac.  348.  &c  in  note, 
assertors  of  a  twofold  principle,  341.  Ac. 
whether  Zoroaster  and  the  Magians  were 
so.  485.  Ac  twofold,  of  the  Egyptians, 
whence  it  originated,  352.  Ac  n.  2.  two- 
fold, asserted  by  Plutarch  and  Atticos, 
ii.  1.  twofold,  whether  acknowledged  by 
Pythagoras,  5.  Ac.  an  evil,  not  supposed 
to  be  self-existent,  i.  356.  Ac 

Proclus,  an  expounder  of  Plato,  i.  380.  Ac 
n.  9.  asserts  the  eternity  of  the  world,  411. 
Ac.  n.  9.  testimony  of,  respecting  toe 
spurious  Platonic  Trinity,  ii.  336.  calls 
the  soul  of  the  world  supermundane,  349. 
asserts  a  twofold  soul,  mundane  and  su- 
permundane, ibid.  Ac  n.  2.  whether 
Plato's  twofold  soul  of  the  world  ran  be 
proved  from  him,  382.  Ac.  in  note,  bis 
description  of  nature,  619.  on  creation 
out  of  nothing  and  the  eternity  of  mat- 
ter, iii.  210.  Ac.  testimony  of,  on  the 
body  of  the  soul,  267.  his  description  of 
angels,  276.  on  the  reason  of  demons, 
443.  Ac. 

Procopius  Gazseus,  iii.  142. 

Protagoras,  whether  a  patron  of  the  atomic 
physiology,  i.  16.  Ac.  n.  4,  5.  in  equally 
high  estimation  for  his  philosophy  as  far 
his  eloquence,  19.  n.  7.  held  ail  know- 
ledge to  proceed  from  sense,  ii.  511.  n.  4. 
his  example  affords  evidence  that  there  is 
a  faculty  in  man  superior  to  sense,  514. 
opinion  of,  on  truth  and  falsehood,  hi 
35.  Ac.  on  the  difference  of  sense  sod 
cogitation,  425.  n.  1.  on  the  nature  of 
cogitation  and  sense,  427.  n.  3.  an  ss> 
sertor  of  external  morality,  526.  rejects 
the  immutability  of  the  essences  of 
things,  54 1 .  brief  description  of  his  phi- 
losophy, 545.  Ac.  his  precept  that  all 
knowledge  is  sense  refuted,  554.  Ac 
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Providence,  used  as  a  name  for  the  supreme 
God,  i.  436.  divine,  whether  discarded 
by  the  Sadducees,  10.  committed  by 
God  to  certain  genii,  73.  n.  9.  219.  n.  9. 
whether  unworthy  of  the  divine  majesty 
to  create  and  exercise  his  providence  over 
all  things  without  any  thing  else  inter- 
vening, 222.  n.  9.  immediate,  confuted 
by  the  slow  process  in  the  generation 
of  things  and  by  the  errors  and  bungles 
visible  in  the  world,  223.  &c.  n.  3.  num. 
II.  Socrates  upon,  ii.  60.  &c.  admitted 
by  the  Stoics,  99.  Ace.  and  attributed  by 
them  to  the  fate  of  God  and  his  will, 
112.  &c.  119.  &c.  in  note,  admitted  by 
most  Pagans  who  believed  in  one  God, 
see  Unity,  rejected,  and  human  affairs 
supposed  to  be  driven  along  by  careless 
fortune  and  chance,  i.  130.  rejected  from 
the  multitude  of  evils  befalling  the  good 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  ibid, 
supposed  to  be  impossible  over  such  an 
infinity  of  things  and  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  the  felicity  .of  the  Deity,  133. 
&c.  divine,  commonly  supposed  to  be 
excluded  by  Aristotle  from  nil  things 
beneath  the  moon,  96.  n.  10  I.  ii.  92.  n. 
7.  opinion  of  Philo  respecting,  328.  &c. 
in  note,  all  things  neither  effected  imme- 
diately by  it  nor  by  nature,  605.  &c.  not 
below  the  dignity  of,  to  interfere  in 
minute  things,  617.  etc  an  objection 
brought  by  atheists  against  it  from  the 
supposed  faulty  construction  of  the 
world,  iii.  461.  &c.  its  ends  and  reasons 
not  always  apparent  to  us,  463.  &c. 
assailed  by  atheists  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  heavens,  464.  &c.  not 
disproved  by  the  evils  of  this  world,  468. 
&c.  nor  by  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked, 
473.  &c.  to  make  a  right  judgment  of, 
regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  whole 
universe,  478.  &c.  and  to  the  connexion 
and  harmony  of  the  works  of  God,  482. 
&c.  see  also  Works  of  God.  is  sufficient 
for  all  things,  483.  &c.  of  God,  does  not 
preclude  his  felicity,  ibid,  has  certain 
inferior  ministers  and  executioners,  484. 
&c.  extends  itself  to  all  things  whatso- 
ever, small  as  well  as  great,  485.  assigned 
by  the  ancients  to  the  inferior  gods,  i. 
395.  &c.  e.  g.  by  Timssus  Locrus,  ii.  54. 
believed  by  the  Pagans  to  extend  itself  to 
all  things,  238.  in  what  manner  the  Greeks, 
holding  God  to  be  mischievous  and  en- 
vious, could  admit  it,  571.  fee.  n.  2. 

Pradentius  (Aurel.),  testimony  of,  that  the 
Pagans  generally  acknowledged  one  su- 
preme God  over  all  their  other  gods,  ii. 
161.  what  he  understood  by  incorporeal 
things,  268.  opinion  of,  on  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  accidents  and  affections  of 
things  into  gods,  ibid,  and  270.  n.  8.  on 


the  natural  theology  of   the    ancients, 
277. 
Psalm  lxxxii.  6,  iii.  511.  n.  4. 
Psathyrians,  i.  418.  in  note. 
Psellus  (Mich.),  on  angels,  iii.  356.  fee.  n. 
6.  on  the  bodies  of  angels,  382.  n.  4.  on 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  o/xooiwtoc, 
ii.  439.  in  note. 
*vx^t  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Platonic 
Trinity  so  named,  ii.  311.  &c  with  Plato 
signifies  that  part  of  the  mind  in  which 
life  and  the  power  of  motion  reside,  408. 
n.  2.  with  Aristotle  is  the  sentient  soul, 
iii.  470.  in  note 
Punishments,  of  the  wicked,  after  this  life, 
opinion  of  Timaeus  Locrus  thereon,  ii.  54. 
after  death,  discarded  by  the  Stoics,  120. 
in  note,  of  the  wicked,  not  delayed  by 
God  but  for  the  most  weighty  reasons, 
iii.  474.  fcc.  n.  8.  9.  this  very  delay  an 
evidence  of  a  future  immortality  and 
judgment  after  death,  when  rewards  and 
punishments  shall    be    impartially   dis- 
pensed, 476. 
Purgation,  mystic  and  telestic,  origin  of, 
according  to  the  Platonists,  iii.  390.  &c. 
n.  1.6.  purgations  and  lustrations  of  the 
ancients,  origin  of,  295.  &c.  in  note. 
Pyrrho,   whether  an   assertor  of  external 

morality,  iii.  527. 
Pythagoras,  said  to  have  conversed  with  the 
successors    of   Moschus,    and    to    have 
adopted  many  of  his  precepts,  i.  20.  &c. 
not  unacquainted  with  the  atomical  phy- 
siology, 21.  &c.  whether  held  God  and 
nature  to  be  the  same,  41.  n.  5.  said  to 
have  propagated  among  the  Greeks  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  ibid,  taught  the 
doctrine  of  ^im/i^vx"0*?)  45.  held  that 
no  real  entity  perishes  in  corruptions  or 
is  produced  in  generations,  77.  his  opinion 
on  the  pre-existence  of  souls  regarded  as 
more  reasonable  than  the  extravagancy 
of  those  who  make  the  souls  of  brute 
animals  to  be  corporeal,  82.  &c.  asserted 
two  principles  of  things,  God  and  matter, 
301.  n.  3.   his  transmigration  of  souls, 
531.  in  note,  acknowledged  one  supreme 
God,  ii.  4.  n.  10.  on  the  Golden  Verses 
usually  ascribed  to  him,  ibid,  asserted  a 
monad  to  be  the  first  principle  and  cause 
of  all  things,  5.  he.  8.  n.  8.  his  dyad 
whether  matter,  6.  n.  4.   10.  in   note. 
whether  held  a  twofold  principle,  6.  on 
his  numbers,  7.  n.  6.  8.  &c.  n.  1.  whether 
subjected  matter  to   God  or  derived  it 
from  the  divine  nature  itself,  1 1 .  in  note, 
num.  III.  his  doctrine  lost  and  unknown, 
8.  &c.  n.  1.  his  monad,  whether  God,  10. 
in  note,  on  his  Trinity,  9.  &c.  14.  &c  n. 
10.  311.  &c.   his  love,   12.  &c.  n.  10. 
calls   the    supreme    Deity  not    only   a 
monad  but  also  a  tetrad  and  tetractys,  1 1. 
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Ac.  16.  n.  5.  7.  whether  derived  his  doc- 
trine from  the  Jews,  16.  n.  4.  whether 
hit  numbers  the  same  as  Plato's  ideas, 
41.  n.  3.  whether  professed  one  God, 
142.  &c.  in  note,  supposed  all  things  to 
be  under  the  protection  of  genii  or  de- 
mons, 284.  in  note,  on  his  symbols,  304. 
in  note,  his  Trinity  not  to  be  judged  of 
from  Plotinus,  409.  n.  3.  supposed  de- 
mons, diseases,  and  evil  affections  of  the 
mind  to  be  expelled  by  magical  incanta- 
tions, 654.  in  note,  his  opinion  on  the 
origin  of  things  very  uncertain,  iii.  166. 
on  the  rational  soul  derived  from  ether, 
280.  in  note,  why  rejected  sacrifices,  352. 
in  note,  on  the  subtle  body  of  men  and 
beasts  remaining  after  death,  469. 

Pythagoreans, the,  doctrines  founded  by  them 
upon  the  principle :  nothing  comes  from 
nothing,  iii.  85.  Ac  from  what  causes 
held  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  86.  otc 
on  their  contention  with  the  Ionic  Athe- 
ists, 111.  ficc.  n.  10.  certain  of  them  who 
seem  favourable  to  creation  out  of 
nothing  to  be  charged  rather  with  Spi- 
nostsm,  166.  held  demons  to  be  invested 
with  bodies,  341.  &c  doctrine  of,  on  the 
pre-existence  of  souls,  442.  opinion  of, 

'  on  the  generation,  mutation,  and  corrup- 
tion of  things,  445.  difference  between 
them  and  those  whom  Aristotle  accuses 
of  atheism,  i.  162.  &c.  171.  &c.  asserted 
that  no  real  entity  is  either  generated  or 
corrupted,  and  on  that  account  rejected 
the  forms  and  qualities  of  bodies,  163. 
asserted  the  incorporeity  and  immortality 
of  souls,  ibid,  doctrines  attributed  to 
them  respecting  which  there  is  no  clear 
certainty,  166.  n.  5.  what  doctrines  they 
derived  from  the  principle :  nothing 
comes  from  nothing,  163.  &c.  whether 
deduced  the  original  of  all  things  from 
atoms,  164.  n.  1 .  their  Trinity,  see  Trinity, 
their  ternary  number,  see  Number,  made 
by  Plutarch  to  be  ussertors  of  a  twofold 
God,  349.  n.  7.  call  God  androgynous, 
506.  n.  6.  on  their  authority  in  explaining 
the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  ii.  8.  &c.  n. 
] .  on  their  swearing  by  the  name  Jeho- 
vah or  Tetractys,  16.  &c.  n.  5.  their 
supreme  God,  52.  deceived  the  vulgar 
with  lies,  superstition,  fables,  and  riddles, 
300.  &c.  professed  to  expel  demons  and 
diseases  by  incantations,  magical  songs 
and  words,  and  music,  654.  in  note. 

Quakers,  the,  interpret  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  figuratively,  iii.  309.  n.  10. 

Qualities,  and  colours,  opinions  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers  on  the  nature  of,  i.  12. 
&ic.  supposed  by  the  Hylopathic  or 
Anaximandrian  Atheists  to  be  generable 
from  matter  and  corruptible,  iii.  401.  &c. 


whether    qualities   and    forma  exist  in 
bodies,  i.  85.  &c, 
Quintilian  (M.  Fabius),  a  professor  of  eat 
God,  L  132.  opinion  of,  on  God  pervading 
all  things,  241.  n.  8. 

Radbertus  (Paschasius),  in  order  to  support 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  affirms 
that  God  can  do  contradictories,  ii.  535. 
in  note. 

Reason,  not  a  kind  of  sense,  ii.  58.  &c* 
beasts  supposed  to  be  partakers  of,  L  80. 
n.  1.  2.  derived  by  atheists  from  the 
fortuitous  composition  of  atoms  devoid 
of  all  qualities,  121.  &c  whether  it 
reaches  to  the  absolute  truth  and  false- 
hood of. things,  iii.  34.  Ac. 

Reinbeck,  on  the  miracles  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians,  iii.  15.  in  note. 

Religion,  said  by  atheists  to  take  away  all 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  to  bind  men  in  in- 
tolerable bondage  and  deprive  them  of 
their  native  vigour,  L  134.  ficc  and  to  be 
hurtful  to  civil  sovereignty  and  common- 
wealths, 136.  &c.  and  God,  three  causes 
of,  assigned  by  atheists,  first  fear,  see 
Fear,  secondly,  the  ignorance  of  causes, 
see  Ignorance,  and,  thirdly,  the  craft  of 
legislators,    see    Magistrate,    Sovereign, 
agreement  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
atheists  respecting  the  causes  of;  ii.  564. 
&c  not  opposed  to  commonwealths  or 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  and  rights 
of  civil  sovereigns,  iii.  495.  511.  &c.  its 
natural  cognation  with  the  atomic  phy- 
siology, i.  54.  rise  and  rail  of,  ascribed 
by  D.  Gomez,  J.  Cardan,  and  others  to 
the  influence  of  the  stars,  205.  n.  2.  iii. 
27.  n.  1.  of  the  ancients,  distributed  into 
popular    and    philosophical,   i.  606.  in 
note,   divided  by  Philo  into  civil  and 
arcane,  ii.  324.  in  note,  of  the  ancients, 
why  very  uncertain  and  doubtful,  iii  185. 
of  the  ancients,  errors  of  cemmenton 
thereon,  i.  606.  &c.  in  note,  the  Christian, 
Pagan    writers    against,    446.    &c  the 
Pagan,  and  Christianity,  agreement  be- 
tween, attempted  to  be  shown  by  many 
of   the    ancient  Christians,  462!  n.  1. 
supported  by   pious  frauds,   464.  n.  4. 
the  Pagan  religions,  see  Pagans,  Idolatry, 
their  downfall  predicted,  560.  n.  8.  pub- 
lic, of  the  ancients,  regarded  hy  Aristotle 
as  for  the  most  part  fabulous  and  in- 
vented for  political  ends,  ii.  91.  &c  on 
the  Platonists'  boasted  agreement  of  ill 
the  Pagan  religions,  174,  n.  2.  on  their 
agreement  with  the  religion  of  the  Jewi, 
U11.  &c.  n.  6.  of  the  Pagans,  testimonies 
of  the   Scriptures  respecting,   188.  &c 
distributed   into  three  classes,  190.  &c 
197.  causes  that  led  to  its  corruption, 
197.  &c. 
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Republic,  set  Commonwealth. 

Resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  Jesus, 
preached  by  St  Paul,  regarded  by  the 
Athenians  as  new  gods,  ii  96.5.  n.  4. 
acknowledged  by  St  Paul,  358.  n.  7. 
figuratively  explained  by  the  fanatics 
and  Quakers,  iii.  309.  n.  10.  on  the 
nature  of  the  resurrection  body,  310. 
Dr.  Cudworth  accused  for  impugning  the 
doctrine  of,  340.  6cc  n.  3.  called  by 
Celsus  the  hope  of  worms,  473.  ii.  9. 

Rewards,  after  death,  rejected  by  the 
Stoics,  ii  119.  in  note,  and  punishments, 
Euripides  and  Plutarch  on  God's  delay- 
ing, iii.  474.  &c  n.  8.  this  delay  a  proof 
that  there  will  be  rewards  and  punish- 
ments after  this  life,  ibid. 

Ribovius  (Geor.  Hen.),  on  the  souls  of  brute 
animate,  iii  45*2.  n.  7. 

Right,  and  sovereignty,  derived  by  Hobbes 
from  power  alone,  iii.  509.  n.  2.  infinite, 
which  atheists  assign  to  sovereigns,  re- 
futed, 511.  ficc.  natural,  precepts  of 
Hobbes  upon,  refuted,  499.  dec  natural, 
ought  to  be  the  bond  or  vinculum  be- 
tween sovereigns  and  their  subjects,  509. 
etc. 

Rogerius  (Abrah.),  on  the  religion  of  the 
Hindoos,  iii  202.  on  the  Veda  of  the 
Brahmins,  ibid. 

Rom.  i  19  explained,  iii.  489.  in  note, 
viii  11  explained,  338.  in  note.  viii  19 
explained,  446.  449.  in  note. 

Romans,  whether  worshippers  of  one  God, 
ii.  120.  ore.  144.  ficc.  in  note,  called  the 
Capitoline  god  Jupiter  M  best  and  great- 
est,** 155.  &c,  n.  7.  dedicated  temples  to 
Hope,  264.  4c. 

Roranus  (Hier.),  on  the  reason  of  brute 
animals,  iii.  452.  n.  7. 

Rosicnicians,  revived  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  being  the  soul  of  the 
world,  ii.  348.  in  note. 

Riidiger  (Andr.),  supposes  God  not  to  be 
different  from  extension  or  space,  iii. 
232.  n.  7. 

Sabaxius,  a  name  of  the  supreme  God,  i. 
427.  n.  5. 

SebeUiua,  inculcated  only  one  hypostasis,  or 
one  singular  and  circumscribed  essence  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  ii.  436.  n. 
8.  absurdities  that  follow  from  this 
Trinity,  ibid,  his  Trinity  different  from 
the  Christian,  445.  ficc. 

Sacrifices,  pagan,  why  called  in  Scripture  sacri- 
fices of  the  dead,  i  361.  n.  4.  nidours  of, 
the  food  of  demons,  iii.  350.  why  rejected 
by  Pythagoras,  352.  etc.  in  note,  not  ad- 
mitted of  by  the  ancient  Christians,  ibid. 

Sadduoees,  the,  whether  they  discarded  all 
fate  and  providence,  i  10.  n.  2. 

Saints,  the  world  supposed  to  have  been 
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made  for  their  sake,  iii  467.  n.  10* 
origin  of  the  doctrine  that  they  are  the 
rightful  possessors  of  the  world,  ibid. 

Sal  lust,  an  assertor  of  the  eternity  of  the 
worW,  i.  415,  n.  1. 

Salmasius,  opinion  of,  on  the  religion  of  the 
most  ancient  Greeks,  i.  174.  n.  10.  on 
death  by  philosophy,  iii.  273.  n.  5. 

Samuel,  the  deceased,  presented  alive 
before  king  Soul,  iii.  16.  in  note. 

Sanchoniathon,  who  he  was,  543.  n.  6.  on 
incorporeal  substance,  543.  n.  6.  on  the 
religion  of  the  Phoenicians,  iii  204. 

Sandius  (Christoph.),  holds  Anus  to  be  a 
Platonist,  ii  376.  in  note,  on  the  Arians 
being  called  Porphyrians,  413.  in  note. 

Sarisberiensis  (Joh.),  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
being  the  soul  of  the  world,  ii  347.  in  note. 

Sam,  (Pet  a),  compares  Mercury  to  our 
Saviour  Christ,  iii.  298.  in  nota* 

Satan  name  applied  by  the  Persians  to  the* 
evil  principle,  i.  354.  Ac.  n.  4. 

Saturn,  or  Cronos.  Virgil's  Saturnian  reign, 
i.  465.  a  name  of  the  supreme  God,  ii. 
211.  and  why,  279. 

Saurin  (Jac),  opinion  of,  on  the  miracles 
of  the  Egyptian  magicians,  iii  15.  in  note, 
on  the  witch  of  Endor  presenting  the 
deceased  Samuel  alive  before  Saul,  16.  in 
note. 

Scsevola,  his  religion,  ii  229.  Ac.  n.  1.  an 
expounder  of  the  poetic  fables,  ibid,  con- 
cealed the  true  theology  from  the  vulgar, 
301.  &c.  asserted  all  the  gods  to  have 
been  men,  230.  n.  1.  uncertain  whether 
an  assertor  of  one  God,  ibid. 

Scale,  or  ladder  of  nature,  and  degrees  of 
perfection  and  entity  one  above  another, 
ii.  400.  n.  5.  iii.  434.  &c. 

Scaliger,  on  the  nature  of  sense  and  know- 
ledge, iii.  563. 

Scepticism,  the,  of  Des  Cartes,  iii  31.  Ac 

Sceptics,  the  Academics  to  be  ranked 
among,  ii  123.  n.  2. 

Schedius  (Elias),  on  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  ii  143.  in  note.  167. 
n.7. 

Xxward,  of  Plato,  what  meant  thereby,  i. 
28. 

Schlosser,  endeavours  to  clear  Strato  from 
the  charge  of  atheism,  i  151.  n.  9.  1. 

Scholiasts,  their  custom  in  expounding 
authors,  ii  196.  n.  6. 

Scholastics  or  schoolmen,  many  of  them 
made  the  soul  consist  of  two  parts,  i 
259.  n.  1.  held  God  to  be  able  to  perform 
impossibilities  and  contradictories,  ii  534. 
n.  9.  some  of  them  aawrtors  of  external 
morality,  iii.  528.  in  their  too  great  par- 
tiality to  Aristotle,  affirm  him  to  have 
believed  in  creation  out  of  nothing,  183. 

Sciences,  speculative,  distinguished  by  Aris- 
totle into  three,  physiology,  the  pure 
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mathematics,  and  theology  or  meta- 
physics, ii  89. 
Scripture,  the  holy,  mystically  and  alle- 
gorical ly  explained  by  atheists  and 
fenaties,  i.  208.  &c.  n.  10.  whether  it 
gives  countenance  to  the  doctrine  that 
God  is  all  things,  515.  n.  10. 

Seed,  on  a  plastic  or  generative  life  in,  by 
the  power  of  which  bodies  are  formed,  L 
217.  Ac.  n.  8. 

Selden  (J oh.),  considers  the  multitude  of 
gods  among  the  ancients  to  have  sprung 
from  the  multiplicity  of  names  applied 
hv  them  to  their  gods,  ii.  287.  n.  9. 

Select  gods,  what  meant  thereby,  ii.  220.  Ac 

Self-existent,  to  be,  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
i.  326.  in  note. 

Seneca,  makes  all  things  to  be  subservient 
to  fate,  i.  7.  Ac  whether  he  glances  at 
that  form  of  atheism  which  compares  the 
world  to  a  plant,  193.  Ac  n.  6.  speaks 
doubtfully  and  sceptically  upon  the 
question  :  whether  the  world  is  an  animal 
or  resembles  a  plant,  ibid,  asserted  the 
generation,  corruption,  and  conflagrations 
of  a  successive  infinity  of  worlds,  211. 
his  theogony,  397.  on  God  and  the  cor- 
ruptibility of  the  inferior  gods,  ii.  104. 
professed  one  supreme  God,  131.  his 
exposition  of  the  religion  of  the  Hetru- 
rians  on  the  thunderbolts  sent  by  Jupiter, 
155.  Ac  n.  7.  his  opinion  on  God  per- 
vading all  things,  241.  n.  6.  7.  on  the 
whole  world  being  God,  291.  derives  re- 
ligion from  fear,  and  the  political  craft 
of  civil  sovereigns,  567.  n.  7.  on  the 
origin  of  all  things,  iii  158.  Ac 

Sennertus,  the  physician,  ii.  655.  &c. 

Sense,  nature  and  origin  of,  solved  by 
atheists  from  the  laws  of  motion  alone, 
i.  12.  28.  this  doctrine  already  attacked 
by  Aristotle,  13.  Ac.  derived  by  atheists 
from  the  fortuitous  composition  of  atoms 

;  devoid  of  all  quality,  120.  Ac.  evidence  of 
things  not  dependent  upon  sense  hut  upon 
reason,  ii.  514.  Ac.  is  not  a  mere  pas- 

'  sion,  iii.  423.  Ac.  and  knowledge,  dis- 
cordant opinions  of  atheists  respecting, 
424.  Ac  knowledge,  and  cogitation, 
opinions  of  the  ancients  on  the  nature  of, 
427.  Ac  different  from  knowledge,  432. 
Ac  the  soul  supposed  to  derive  all  its 
impressions  from,  437.  Ac.  opinion  of 
Hobbes  on  the  senses  as  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  ii.  556.  n.  6.  on  the  power  of 
Demons  oyer,  iii.  577.  Empedocles' 
opinion  on  the  faculty  of,  very  different 
from  that  of  Democritus  and  other 
atheists,  i.  28.  Ac.  n.  1.  5.  Protagoras' 
precept,  that  all  knowledge  is  sense, 
refuted,  iii.  554.  on  its  nature  and  differ- 
ence from  intellection  or  knowledge,  558. 
whether  things  which  mil  under  the  senses 


are  incomprehenaible  to  us,  i.  86.  n.  7.  ft. 
possible  for  us  to  be  deceived  by  them,  in. 
35. 

Serapis  and  Osiris,  whether  one  and  the 
same  God,  i.  595.  fee 

Serces  (Jac),  opinion  of,  on  the  miradei 
of  demons,  iii.  8.  Ac.  in  note. 

Serpent,  the  symbol  of  a  king,  i.  566.  fee, 

Servetus  (Mich.),  on  eternity,  ii.  550.  in 
note,  on  the  bodies  of  angels,  iii.  368.  in 
note. 

Sextus  Empiricus,  derives  religion  from  tbs 
crafty  policy  of  civil  sovereigns,  ii.  566. 
n.  6. 

Sherlock,  on  providence,  iii  477.  n.  8. 

Siamese,  the  professors  of  one  God,  iL  168. 
Ac  n.  8. 

Siberus  (Urb.  Gottf),  on  the  Arians  being 
called  Porphyrians,  ii.  413.  in  note. 

Sibyls,  on  the  authority  of  the  Sibylline 
verses,  i.  46*3.  Ac  whether  they  prophecy 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  465.  Ac,  n.  4. 
7.  ii  22.  Ac.  n.  11.  sect  of  SibyilisU 
among  the  Christians,  i  468. 

Sicard,  a  French  Jesuit,  on  the  religion  of 
the  Egyptians,  i  605.  in  note. 

Sight,  nature  of,  according  to  Democritus, 
ii.  646.  in  note,  solved  by  atheists  from 
the  laws  of  local  motion  alone,  L  12.  28. 

Simple,  meaning  of  this  word  according  to 
some  of  the  ancients  not  the  same  as  what 
we  term  destitute  of  parts  and  spiritual, 
i  52.  n.  7.  ii.  79.  n.  10.  abstract  notions 
of  simple  natures  supposed  by  atheists  to 
have  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  God, 
114.  Ac. 

Simplicity  of  the  soul,  asserted  by  the 
Italic  philosophers  or  Pythagoreans,  i. 
163.  the  soul  not  supposed  to  be  simple 
and  self-existent,  but  an  accident  arising 
from  a  certain  aggregation  of  atoms,  which 
on  these  being  disunited  again  vanishes 
into  nothing,  125.  Ac. 

Simplicius,  opinion  of,  on  the  influence  of 
the  stars  on  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men, 
i  6.  n.  2.  his  definition  of  God,  ii  289. 
n.  3.  on  the  immutability  and  free-will  of 
souls,  355.  Ac.  opinion  of,  on  unextended 
natures,  iii.  244.  253.  Ac. 

Sirach,  son  of,  on  the  fear  of  God  being  the 
beginning  of  religion  and  of  the  love  of 
God,  ii.  575.  n.  4. 

2*>;yoc,  what  St.  Paul  means  bv,  (2  Cor.  v. 
1.),  iii.  378.  Ac. 

Socinians,  the,  reject  creation  out  of  nothing, 
i.  304.  n.  9.  from  men's  free-will  deny  to 
God  the  foreknowledge  of  future  events, 
iii  18.  n.  6.  assert  a  succession  in  eternity, 
ii.  550.  in  note. 

Socrates,  accused  of  atheism  for  rejecting 
the  vulgar  superstitions,  i.  190.  whether 
an  assertor  of  a  soul  of  the  world,  263. 
Ac  n.  7.  his  prayer  to  the  great  Pan, ' 
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583.  6tc  n.  5.  an  amertor  of  one  supreme 
God,  ii.  60.  &c  why  condemned  to  death, 
ibid,  and  64.  &c.  n.  6.  whether  supposed 
the  souls  of  men  to  be  delibations  from 
the  soul  of  the  whole  -  universe,  61. 
n.  1.  asserts  the  world  to  have  been 
made  not  by  chance  but  by  reason  and 
counsel,  61.  &c.  inculcates  that  the 
supreme  Deity  ought  to  be  honoured  and 
worshipped,  63,  at  the  point  of  death 
▼ows  a  cock  to  iEsculapius,  ibid.  &c.  n. 
8.  on  death  by  philosophy,  iii.  273.  ficc. 
n.  5.  6.  on  pain  being  closely  allied  to 
pleasure,  468.  Ac.  n.  5.  on  providence, 
484.  n.  6. 

Socrates,  the  Eccles.  historian,  on  Arius 
being  a  Platonist  or  not,  ii.  378.  in  note. 

Solomon,  wisdom  of,  i.  524. 

Z&fta,  etymology  of  the  word,  i.  502. 

Z*7iaroiroiciff$a<,  meaning  of,  explained, 
i.  365. 

Son  of  God,  whether  called  by  Asclepius 
the  second  God,  i.  557.  &c  the  soul  of 
the  world  so  named  by  the  Platonists  and 
Egyptians,  ii.  299.  the  Christians  accused 
by  Celsus  for  applying  the  name  to  Jesus, 
ibid,  see  also  Aoyoc. 

Sophocles,  whether  an  assertor  of  one  su- 
preme God,  i.  630.  n.  6. 

Sorcery,  a  part  of  magic,  according  to  the 
division  of  the  junior  Platonists,  i.  443. 
n.  5. 

Souciet  (Steph  ),  observations  of,  on  Richard 
Simon's  posthumous  book,  iii  142.  n.  4. 

Sovereigns,  on  the  divinity  of,  i.  362.  n.  7. 
their  crafty  policy  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
religion,  see  Magistrate,  infinite  or  un- 
limited right,  assigned  to  them  by  atheists, 
refuted,  iii.  512.  flee. 

Soul,  origin  and  nature  of  the  soul;  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  the  four  elements,  i. 
21.  n.  1.5.  iii.  88  n.  5.  the  rational, 
origin  of,  from  ether,  iii.  279.  in  note, 
the  sentient,  on  the  origin,  nature,  and 
food  of,  ibid,  supposed  to  consist  of 
subtle  particles,  i.  36.  n.  8.  83.  n.  6.  de- 
rived by  atheists  from  the  fortuitous 
composition  of  unqualified  atoms,  120. 
&c.  those  ancient  philosophers  who  held 
it  to  be  fire  did  not  all  deny  its  immor- 
tality, 83.  n.  6.  supposed  by  Plato  to  be 
compounded  of  the  divine  essence  and  of 
the  first  elements  of  things,  47.  &c.  n.  4. 
of  man,  whether  derived  by  Socrates 
from  the  soul  of  the  whole  world,  ii.  61. 
n.  1.  the  same  called  by  the  Platonists 
and  many  of  the  early  Christians  a  por- 
tion of  the  divine  essence,  414.  flee  n.  6. 
asserted  by  Chalcidius  to  be  generated 
from  the  divine  nature,  470.  &c  in  note, 
consists  according  to  some  ancient  philo- 
sophers of  a  most  subtle  matter,  l.  67. 
Ate  n.  8.  opinion  of  Synesius  on  the  ori- 


gin of,  72.  n.  8.  and  of  Aristotle,  97.  flee, 
n.  4.  whether  according  to  Des  Cartes  its 
nature  consists  in  cogitation,  247.  &c  n. 
8.    compounded   by   schoolmen  of    two 
parts,  259.  n.  1 .  souls  whether  substances 
or  mere  modifications,  iii.  95.  &c.  n.  1. 
not  self-existent  from  all  eternity,  96. 
flee  held  by  atheists  to  be  modifications 
of  matter,  212.  said  by  Aristotle  to  bo  a 
fifth  element,  471.  in  note,  supposed  by 
the  Stoics  to  be  portions  of  the  Deity,  ii. 
98.  &c.  opinions  of  the  Christian  fathers 
on  the  nature  of,  iii.  325.  &c.  in  note, 
num.  III.  327.  &c.  n.  2.  senior  to  all 
matter,  435.  &c.  644.  and  life,  supposed 
by  the  pagans  not  to  be  generated  out  of 
matter  but  to  be  produced  by  God,  453 . 
flee,  held  by  the  Stoics  to  be  corporeal,  ii. 
96.   Plato's  soul,   diffused   through   the 
whole  world,  whether  one  and  the  same 
with  a  plastic,  227,  flee,  n.  5.   Plato's 
opinion  on  the  corporeal  motion  of,  iii. 
244.  &c.  n.  6.  held  by  Epicurus  to  be 
corporeal,  i.  38.  whether  held  by  Empe- 
docles  to  be  corporeal  and  its  perception 
and  understanding  to  be  a  kind  of  sense, 
42.  flee  n.  10.  held  by  some  of  the  Chris- 
tian fathers  to  be  corporeal,  iii.  325.  &c. 
in  note.  381.  n.  3.  souls  not  subtle  bodies, 
255.  flee,  on  the  threefold  body  of,  276. 
flee,  in  note,  this  dogma  not  an  invention 
of  the  Platonists,  299.  in  note,  felicity  of, 
does  not  consist  in  its  being  united  with 
a  gross  and  earthly  body   like  those  of 
ours,  310.  &c  378.  n.  6.  arguments  for 
its  being  unextended,  384.  &c.  opinion 
of  the  ancients  on  its  never  being  free 
from  body  even  after  death,  2f>2.  379. 
flee,  see  also  Body  of  the  Soul,  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  inferred  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  ancients  on  God  and  the  soul,  that 
either  one  or  the  other  is  distinct  from  all 
matter,  i.  84.  n.  6.  see  also  I  ncorporeal 
Nature,  interior  nature  of,  difficult  to  be 
explained,  iii.  255.  &c.  n.  4.  a  twofold,  in 
man,  asserted  by  Empedocles,  ii.  21.  in 
note,  num.  IV.  a  twofold,  one  eternal, 
the  other  created  with  the  world,  asserted 
by  Plato,  L  347.  in  note,  num.  V.  ii.  68. 
a  twofold,  mundane  and  supermundane, 
supposed  by  some  of  the  Platonists,  345. 
flee,  n.  2.  a  twofold,  vital  and  rational, 
assigned  to  man  by  the  Jews,  464.  in 
note,  a  twofold,  one  sentient   and   the 
other  intelligent  and  rational,  attributed 
by  Empedocles  to  all  animals,  i.  50.  &c. 
n.   3.  a  two-fold,  rational  and  sentient, 
attributed  by  the  ancients  to  man,  iii. 
278.  in  note,  these  two  not  inseparable 
according  to  their  doctrine,  28 1 .  in  note. 
state  of,  after  death,  according  to    the 
Stoics,  ii.  96.  on  the  mutable  felicity  of, 
after  death,  according  to  Origen,  357.  flee. 
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n.  7*  OB  the  conditiun  and  pun»*hment  of, 
kk  hwU  after  death,  ill  236",  Ac.  ia  note. 
HshnouisVs  cm  it*  state  of  felicity  when 
freed  from  the  body,  30&.  n,  7,  on  the 
marks  and  spots  Appearing  in,  after  death. 
389.  otc  in  note,  on  the  marks  by  which 
took  are  di*tj  nguinhed  from  neb  other, 
828.  Ace.  in  note,  the  vegetative,  sup- 
posed to  bo  no  other  than  a  pbustic  na- 
ture, L  2&1*  on  the  purgation  of,  iii,  372* 
Bee.  MS.  &t  in  note.  296,  in  note,  sup- 
posed  in  itself  to  be  a  mere  blank  sheet 
sad  to  derive  iti  know tedge  from  sense 
alone,  438.  Ac.  Ihb  doctrine  exploded, 
586.  flee.  €0 1 .  Ac,  €-20,  At  c  on  iti  power  of 
forming  idea*  within  itself  of  nil  things, 
580.  the  Bational,  of  heroes,  philosophers, 
and  psoas  men.  on  the  migration  of,  into 
heaven,  2Bh  Ac  in  note,  on  the  power 
and  inflnsnee  of  the  Kara  npon,L  G,  n.  2, 
the  human,  where  seated.,  it  *2&1>,  Ac,  of 
brute  animals,  on  its  pre- existence,  rea- 
son, immortality »  and  condition,  see 
Animal,  new  creation  of,  see  Creation. 
immortality  of,  see  Immortality*  immut- 
ability of,  see  Immutability*  liberty  of 
will  <af,  tee  Liberty,  nre-exisience  of,  see 
Pro-existence,  timpiicity  of,  sec  Simpli- 
city, its  propagation  ■  per  traduccm," 
tee  Tntdux,   it*  transmigration,  see  SJ** 

Soul  of  the  world,  the  original  bend  and 
fountain  of  the  souls  of  brutes,  i.  b"0  n,  1 . 
or  a  plastic  nature,  Auaxngoras  accused 
of  atheism  by  Aristotle  and  Phtto  fir 
rejecting,  1*3-2.  Ac  n.  5.  6.  7.  its  patrons, 
260,  Ac.  whether  attributed  by  Aris- 
totle to  heaven,  26*5.  Ate.  n.  8.  opinion 
entertained  by  Plutarch  respecting,  333, 
he  n.  6.  according  to  Pinto  not  self 
existent  or  eternal,  ft.  68.  ore,  whether 
acknowledged  by  Ari*totle,  84,  Ac  n.  9. 
believed  by  tome  to  be  the  supreme  God, 
175.  ore  the  supreme  God  regarded  as 
superior  to,  176.  Ac,  as  God,  this  doctrine 
reconciled  with  the  principles  :  God  per- 
vades all  things,  and  :  God  is  all  things* 
288.  ore.  on  (he  principal  scat  of,  accord- 
ing to  the  Stoics*  290.  as  God,  Or i gen's 
opinion  thereon,  344,  349,  whether  God 
can  be  called  the  quasi  anima  mumli,  or 
••as  it  were  soul  of  the  world,**  845.  Ac 
the  Holy  Spirit  so  called,  ibid,  with  n.  1. 
opinion  of  PLftto  and  the  PtntoiusU  re- 
specting it,  see  I' Into,  Plalonista.  ranked 
with  the  human  soul  and  sty  led  iu  stater, 
411.  414.  n.  »j.  asserted  by  ChaldiHus, 
470.  Ac.  in  note,  true  nature  and  mean- 
ing of,  iii.  407 .  &c. 

Sou  vend  n.  on  Phil  o  #  Trinity,  U.32X  in  note. 

Space,  opinions  of  ancient  und  modem 
atheists  respecting,  i.  11*2,  Ac*  n.  9.  10. 
see  also  Vacuum,  unt  properly  innajte, 
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u.  rsff.  eYc.  AHA.  etc.  535,  Ac  a.  I.  i 
MHatJuii  of  infinite,  whether  poswsk  1 
God,  527.  &o.  iu  1  *  on  the  finitose  sol 
infinity  of.  543.  in  note*  the  muepanjd) 
of  the  DemoeriticB.  tvAited.  ui.  231.  At 
existence  of  God  demonstrable  from  the 
nature  cnf.  232.  God  supposed  net  to  be 
different  fron?,  ibid,  n.  7,  whether  a  nb> 
stance  or  an  accident  or  a  certain  nud<£k 
nature,  ibid,  regarded  by  some  sthebtosi 
a  mere-  notion  or  phanLism  of  the  mind, 
233,  Ac. 

Spb./.^im  (E*ek.),  commentary  of,  en  Ctl- 
limuhua,  ii.  70.  n.  1.  *287.  n.  9, 

JajacmtfiJSj  origin  of,  according  to  the  athe- 
ists, i.  115.  Ac  atheists  unable  to  give 
any  account  or  solution  of,  £40.  Ac. 

Sperher  fjul,),  a  follower  in  the  fuettftpt 
of  Flood,  ii.  348,  in  note. 

SpeuBtfipus,  doctrine  of,  respecting  God,  it 
93.  Ac,  n.  8. 

Spinoza  (Bened.  de),  in  the  doetriae,  that 
God  n  all  things,  has  almost  the  wMe 
body  of  ancient  philosophers  for  his  f  r^- 
devessors  and  masters,  i_  516'.  a.  L 
denies  that  one  substance 
another,  iii.  94.  Ate,  n,  i.  deritei  1 
from  fe«r  and  the  craft  of  civil  son 
ii,  5*37.  Ac  n.  7*  sense  in  which  hemes 
the  word  superstition,  568.  n.  JL  denies 
the  ends  and  uses  of  things,  &9"2-  a.  3. 
interpreted  and  supported  by  Bosbub- 
Tillier,  iii.  4?5.  Ac.  a,  1.  attacked  by 
Bayle,  ibid,  follows  in  the  fbotsttu  w 
Hubhes,  510.  in  note,  rejects  miracles,  4. 
n.  4.  on  the  generation  and  corruption  of 
all  thing*.  1**3.  in  note. 

Spinozism,  see  also  One,  God  is  all  thjnjs, 
the  World  God.  its  ancient  supporters, 
who  supposed  God  to  be  all  t hints,  eno- 
memted,  i.  all,  Ac.  some  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans its  patrons,  iii.  10€.  whether 
X  en  op  banes  to  be  accused  of  it,  ii.  22. 
Ac.  with  notes,  or  Parroenides,  41,  Ac 
n*  5.  or  the  Greek  and  Pagan  phttoso 
phers,  141.  Ac.  n,  10. 

Spirit,  see  also  Hstpua*  origin  of  spirits 
according  to  atheist*,  i.  11*,  dec  of  the 
world  and  of  God,  what  St,  Paul  nwant 
thereby,  199  n.  5.  whether  any  other 
intermediate  nature  in  the  world  besides 
body  and  spirit,  24  j.  B.4.  brooding  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters  in  Moses,  whether 
one  and  the  same  with  the  loi-e  of  the 
ancient*.  403,  in  note.  menjjable  of  brinf 
affected  by  fire,  iii,  3G7.  A;c,  n.5.  whether 
incHfiahle  either  of  seeing,  Wing,  or 
affect  ing  co  r  pons  1 1  th  ings,  ti  n  leas  asa  ciaied 
with  body,  373.  &c,  in  n*ite.  argiiments  of 
those  who  deny  jt  to  be  extensible,  534. 
Ace,  arguments  of  those  who  aftiirn  tot 
same,  49ff.  Ac.  what  meant  by  animal 
spirits,  270.  n.  8. 
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Spirit,  the  Holy,  supposed  to  be  the  soul  of 
the  world,  it  344.  &c  associated  with 
mait it  or  Hit;  soul  of  the  world,  345.  &c. 
n.  L  supposed  io  mule  in  mutter,  347, 
in  note,    whether  held   by  the  Kiecne 

fathers  to  be  a  per* UM   God,  4l6\n* 

8,  called  o  hood  or  connecting  link  be* 
tween  the  Father  and  Son,  430.  &e.  n,  I, 
tee  nlfo  Plutonic  Trinity,  Hypostasis* 

Stanley  (Thorn ,},  on  the  reason  assigned  bj 
1131  for  the  con* 
linn  of  men  sod  animals,,  ii   GOO.  in  note. 

Struck i us  (Hen.  Rened.),  his  explication  of 
n  passage  of  St.  John  xiv,  28,  ii.  423.  in 
note. 

Start,  their  courses  supposed  to  portend 
future  events  L  5,  T*  held  by  very  many 

Ii'  ancients  to  he  animals,  2li5«  n,  8, 
ned   gods  by    Plato,  ii. 
■  ■ilf,  7§.  fit*.    and   by   tin 
106.    in    i inie,    num.    II.    regarded    as 
rational   nnd  gods*  2S$,  &c,   accounted 
by  Cbmicidius,  47^.  in  note,    on 
their  power  nod  influence  upon  the  souk 
mid   bodies  of  men,  i    n.  n,  2.   nnd  upon 
the  sublunary    world,  $Q£.  »,  2*  divina- 
tion* anil    predictions  elicited  from,   by 
Co»n,   Ruggerius,  ilnd.  me  and  full  of 
religions  ascribed   to,    by    Did.   Gomez, 
ibid,  believed  by  Clean  ihes  lo  be  minor 
god*,  205.  on  tr  by  the  Magi 

and  foreshowing  the  descent  of  G 
166,  iu  in-te,  num    IV, 
Shuthus   (Augustinua    Eitguhimis).    held 
the  Holy  Ghost,  Gen,  »,  2,  to  he  the  eou! 
of  the  worhl,  ii-  34 A*  n,  I,  on   ereatton 
out  of  nothing  according  to  the  opinion 
ol  the  nncieml  philoenphem,  iii.  145. 
Stock  (Ctrrfst,),  on  the  cnsnion  that  gronn- 
eth.  Ruin,  viii.  19,  iii.  4  S0,  io  fit 

Stoics,  the,  opinion  if,  mi  the  origin  t/f  all 
thing!  iPded  the  mutter  of  the 

whole  universe  a*  eternal,  but  the  form? 

:  things  as  produced  and  sent 

natter  by  God,  ill*  the  em 

incorruptible  only  by 
lent.  118,  n*  5.  call  God  sometimes 
Jove,  sometimes  mind,  sometimes  nature, 
195,  n.  !).  what  they  mtdsj sb 
ttnetii -id.nwertDrAofn  plastic  tuttttfl 
Ac,  231,  n.  2.  supposed  a  phytic  Baton 
to  be  m(  >i  intimately  connected  witfrGod, 
195   n,  u.  Qod  and  animal  wttli  them 

one  ii  t,  210,  &C    n.  H.   lor  the 

moat  pmt  maintained  Lhegem 

rnptj 

,  Jl  I .  hind 
ntve  the  na- 
ture 0\  rtof  n.uimn  alone, 
12*  n,  M  whether  atheist*,  201.  n.  10, 
suppose  nature  und  fate  l«  be  the  same, 
2*9*  n-  10.  assert  two  principles  of 
things,  God  and  matter,  300.  n.  2.  de- 


duce the  origin  of  evil  from  the  two 
principles  of  things,  God  and  matter, 
331.  n.  4  called  men  gods,  573.  n.  2, 
asserted  God  to  be  all  things,  513.  See, 
held  one  and  the  same  God  to  be  a  or- 
shipped  by  Polytheism,  604.  n. 
milted  no  other  substance  besides  body, 

ftc.  held  the  sou]  to  be  corporeal, 
ihid.  on  the  condition  of  souls  after  death, 
ibid,  on  virtues  and  vices,  ibid,  not 
atheists,  97.  &c.  held  the  world  to 
constructed  by  a  most  perfect 
Blind,  !)B.  &c.  supposed  souls  to  be  por- 
tions  of  God,  90,  &c,  acknowledged  one 
supreme  God  the  governor  of  the  i^ 
and  worship  a  plurality  of  gods  as  gener- 
ated from  him,  102,  \c.  their  gods  cither 
natural  or  made,  J 04,  &c.n.  3    SO] 

to  pervade  the  whole  of  nature,  ibid, 
tank  the  start  among  pods,  106.  in  note, 
num,  11,  differ  from  the  rest  of  Poly- 
thtfflta,  ibid,  in  num.  111.  their  names  of 
Giid,  10B,  &c*  honoured  the  supreme 
God  above  nil  the  others,  110,  113,  ire. 
whether  they  referred  the  creation  of 
things  to  the  supreme  God  alone,  113. 
&c  n.  7-  the  sun  the  chief  of  their  in* 
ferior  gods,  111.  n.  6.  ascribed  the  entire 
government  of  the  world  to  the  fate  of 

iod  his  providence  and  will,  112, 
&tc.  119.  &c.  n,  10.  on  their  religion 
generally,  HO.  6tc.  n.  10.  denied  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  rewards  and 
puni*) invents  after  death,  120.  in  note, 
whether  worshippers  of  one  God,  144.  in 

their  God  pervading  nil  things,  241. 
n.  4    their  explication  of  thenffe* 
thing!  transformed  into  persons  and  gods, 
270    n.  8.  opinion  of,  on   the  principal 
Seat  of  the  soul  of  the  world,   2904  in 
what  sense  supposed  the  whole  1  < 
be   the   supreme    Sod,   ihid.    the   world 
wilh  i hem  the  chief  and  highest  God,  298, 
Ate.  held  that  there  is  no  first  cause  of 
motion,  f»&7*  n.  7.  held  two  first  print 
pies  of  things,  God  and  eternal  mutter, 
and  hence  supposed  to  reject  crcsti 
of  nothing,  iii.  32,  Ace.  whether  I 
able  to  creation  out  of  nothing,  18  L  &c. 
held  space  Of  vacuum  to  be 
23).  n,  ft.  their  corporeal  God,  .104.  n. 
10.  in  what  sense  affirmed  the  world  to 
have  been  mode  for  the  sake    of  man, 
185*  n 
Strata,  his  iheogonv,  i,  30$,  conceives  that 

1  and  the  Jews  held  the  SUpftHM 
Ik  it  ■  iuI  the 

same,  ii.  2rJl,  affirms  that  the  ' 
take  the  heaven    for  Jup.ti 
ecu  led  tile  true  lbeolor. 
301,  *\c 

Strata  (Lampsucetius),  the  first  assertor  of 
that  form  of  atheism  which  at  tributes  a 
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plastic  but  senseless  and  irrational  Ufc  to 
matter,  i.  148.  fee.  with  notes,  derived 
the  origin  of  all  thin**  from  a  mixta*  of 
chance  and  a  plastic  nature  together, 
150.  &c  his  nature  an  inward  plastfc 
life  in  the  several  parte  of  matter,  ibid, 
defended  by  Scfakawer,  151.  n.  I.  deaiei 
the  world  to  have  been  made  by  God, 
149. 
Strato  (Physkus),  although  holding  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  nofortholeei  ad- 


mitted ita 
209  &cn.l. 

Substance,  what  meant  thereby  according 
to  the  atheists,  i.  US.  esc  the  poetibility 
of  one  substance  producing  another  denied 
by  Spinosm,  iiL  94.  Arc  n.  1. 

Substance  in  the  Trinity,  see  also  Ofteiat, 
Essence,  this  lord  used  by  the  Nioene 
miners  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  swat, 
fi.  431.  etc.  deference  between  sufaetanes 
and  hypostasis  in  the  Trinity,  ibid. 

Suicer  (Job.  Henr.),  opinion  U,  on  the 
argument  which  demonstmtes  a  God 
from  his  idea,  iiL  50.  in  note. 

Suicer  (Joh.  Gasp.),  on  the  doctors  and 
philosophers  who  regarded  the  spirit 
brooding  upon  the  nice  of  the  waters, 
G*  n.  i.  2,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  ai  the  soul 
of  the  world,  ii.  345.  n.  1.  opinions  col- 
lected by  him  on  the  passage  of  St.  John 
iiv.  28,  422.  n.  7. 

Sum  man  us,  the  supreme  God  whether  so 

called,  ii.  280.  n.  6. 
'Sun,  the,  generally  worshipped  by  the 
Persians,  l.  471.  n.  7.  why  the  ancients 
attributed  a  threefold  face  to,  482.  otc  n. 
1.  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians,  572. 
578.  in  note.  Xenophanes'  opinion  on 
many  suns  and  moons,  ii  23.  n.  3.  sup- 
posed to  be  a  god  by  Plato,  67.  with  the 
Stoics  the  chief  of  the  inferior  gods,  iii.  n. 
6.  according  to  Macrobius  not  the  su- 
preme God,  163.  Sec  n.  1.  extolled  by 
the  junior  Platonists,  ibid,  a  God  superior 
to  it  worshipped  by  the  Persians,  165. 
ranked  in  the  number  of  the  gods  by 
Chalcidius,  473.  in  note. 

Superstition,  the  word,  in  what  sense  used 
by  Spinoza,  ii.  568.  n.  8.  Plutarch's 
description  of  a  superstitious  man, 
575. 

Supralnpsarians,  rejected  by  Dr.  Cud  worth 
ii.  571.  ficc  many  of  them  deny  that  we 
have  any  positive  and  affirmative  notion 
of  the  attributes  of  God,  i.  109.  in  note. 

Symbols,  of  Pythagoras  and  the  Egyptians, 
ii.  303.  ficc  n.  4. 

Symmachus,  a  professor  of  a  supreme 
Deity,  ii.  133.  whether  he  suppoeed  the 
affections  of  things  transformed  into  gods 
to  bare  been  with  the  Pagans  the  names 
of  one  God,  269.  ore  n.  8. 


Egyptian  i 

by,  nl.  353.  &c  a.  4. 


.1*44. 

•,10. 

frtfAt 

eedaaV 

fi.  74.  to  noes,  whether  a 

Mla.1  acosesd  byM. 

/,  M.  in  sets. 

God  to  bo  food  and  bsaejssst, 

Ice.  e»tl»otsw*ef  tswaenWesey 

lenti^Ml.iosaas. 

th*,two*^  theology  of,! 

and  eroano,  L  531*  fce. 

Syringea,  what  they  were,  L  544.  ox. 

Saydlofioa  (Joh.),  am  aesorter  of  i 

morality,  IB.  MO. 

Table,  Iaiac  one  Ink.  Greek,  fiL  I.  a.  L 

Tarank,agodofthoC«lte,ai67.&c.a.7. 

Taxasius,  on  angels,  in.  155.  n.  4. 

Tartarotti,  on  the  ] 
16.  in  note. 

Tartarus,  what  i 
noD.  V. 

Tatian,  on  the  soul  of  the  world  not  ths 
Holr  Spirit,  iL  346.  in  note,  whether  hs 
held  a  subordination  In  the  Trinity,  417. 

Tautoousioa,  Bninhanfcis  on  the  ward,  n. 
445. 

Temple,  why  the  Persians  had  no  temples, 
L  475.  in  note,  num.  III.  ii.  297.  of  tbe 
Capitoline  Jupiter,  description  of  the,  iL 
149.  etc  the  world  said  by  some  to  be 
God's  temple,  ii.  297.  fee. 

Terentius  Varro  (M.),  acknowledges  one 
God  to  be  the  governor  of  all  things,  iL 
129.  5c  c.  distinguishes  three  kinds  of 
theology,  mythical,  physical,  and  aril, 
ibid. 

Terpnnder,  whether  he  acknowledged  one 
supreme  God,  L  682.  n.  3. 

Tertullian,  does  not  call  tbe  supreme  God 
Jupiter,  iL  156.  n.  7.  num.  IV.  whether 
he  acknowledged  a  subordination  in  the 
Trinity,  iL  417.  affirms  that  God  is  able 
to  do  contradictories  and  impossibilities, 
535.  in  note,  on  tbe  angelic  body  of  the 
soul,  iiL  313.  &c.  n.  10.  on  tbe  ethereal 
body  of  the  soul  remaining  after  death, 
324.  n.  1.  makes  the  soul  to  be  corporeal, 
ibid. 

Tetrad,  or  Tetrnctys,  the  supreme  Deity  so 
called  by  Pythagoras,  iL  15.  &c  n.  5. 

Tetragrammaton,  meaning  of  the  name, 
ibid. 

Thales,  the  Milesian,  supposed  water  to  be 
the  first  principle  of  things,  L  40.  161. 
whether  an  assertor  of  atoms.  41.  n.  4. 
regarded  by  some  as  a  naturalist,  180.  a. 
3.  8.  acknowledged  one  supreme  God,  5. 
2.  6tc.  n.  5. 

Thau,  Thautes,  Theutates,  names  of  ths 
supreme  God  of  the  Germans,  n.  167. 
&c  n.  6. 
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Thearidas,  mi  ancient  Pythagorean,  cited, 

ii.  8.  n.  9. 
QtTov,  a  name  for  the  supreme  Deitv,  t 

438. 

Themis,  whether  Ammianus  designated  the 
mpreme  God  by  this  name,  ii.  3<>7.  n,  7, 
meaning  of  the  fable  concerning,  308.  n. 
ft 

Themistius,  on  the  agreement  of  minds,  iii, 
71-  n.  4.  opinion  of,  on  God,  ii  141,  &c. 

Theodore*,  on  hia  distinction  between  essence 
and  hypostasis  in  the  Trinity,  ii.  4 19,  n. 

Theogui*,  rank*  hope  among  the  number  of 
the  gods,  il  *2ti4.  &cc,  n,  I . 

Theogony,  the  writers  of  theogonie*  generate 
alt  things  out  of  chaos  and  night,  and 
therefore  though  leaving  a  God  in  words 
discard  him  m  reality,  L  162,  «c.  1 73. 
&c.  n,  R.  nf  Homer,   Hesiod,   and    He* 

Erndntua,  explained,  324.  &c  origin  of, 
3*i5.  &c,  and  cosmogony,  one  and  the 
same,  375,  &c.  of  Ovid,  393.  &e.  of 
Strabo,  894,  of  Seneca,  3»7*  of  Homer, 
of  Hesiod,  ibid,  n,  7,  dee  lares  the 
n ;i Lure  of  physical  things  rather  than  of 
gods,  403*  in  note.  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
expounded  the  creation  of  the  world 
thereby*  b" 22.  of  Hesiod ,  to  be  understood 
only  of  the  inferior  gods,  625.  Ac.  of 
ar,  02 H,  &c,  of  Homer,  generated 
»ll  the  gods  from  Jupiter  and  the  ocean, 
Theiihigr,  see  also  Pagan  Religion,  of  the 
Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Syrians,  two- 
fold, fabulous  and  arcane,  L  531.  A.c. 
with  Aristotle  one  of  the  three  specula- 
tive sciences,  ii.  89,  three  kinds  of,  dis- 
tinguished by  Varro,  mythical,  natural, 
and  civil,  139,  &c,  a  twofold  kind  of, 
among  the  ancients,  popular  and  amine, 
197*  Ate.  the  ancient,  called  by  Varro 
natural,  whether  different  or  not  from 
the  physical  theology,  230*  n.  I.  tin- 
civil  or  popular,  what  it  was,  230*  Axe. 
300.  the  poetical,  what  it  was,  ibid,  on 
the  natural,  of  the  ancient*  and  its  differ- 
ence from  the  civil,  275.  Ac.  the  natural 
or  philosophic*  summary  of,  300.  the 
true,  concealed  by  the  ancients  from  the 
vulgar,  ibid.  fee. 
Theophilus  of  Antineb,  opinion  of,  on  the 
soul  of  the  world  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
346.  in  note* 
Theophrastus,  on  God,  ii.  93.  &e.  n,  0. 
©fee,  properly  signifies  the  suprciii 

but  sometimes  alto  the  inferior  gods,  i. 

denotes  alio  the  presiding  I 
any  particular  state,  434.  n.  1  L 
nification    wiih    Aristotle,    ii.    81.    etc 
Plato's    derivation    of   the    word,    161, 

Ttieurgista,    who    they    were    and    their 


opinions  on  the   dinerent  kindi   of  de- 
mons, iii.  444.  n    8, 

Theurgy,  a  part  of  mngic  according  to  the 
di vision  of  the  junior  Piston  iats.  L  443, 
n.5. 

Theuth  or  Thoth,  who  he  was,  1  543,  occ. 

Thomas  (Job,  Fr,)t  on  the  A  nana  being 
called  Porphyria™,  ii  413.  in  note, 

ThomFis  (Aquinas),  contends  that  Aristotle 
Acknowledged  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii* 
183.  Stc 

Thorn  nsfus    (Jac),    on    creation     out    of 
nothing  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
at  philosophers,  iii.  144.  184. 

Thought,  see  Cogitation. 

Thrnsytnachus,  an  assertor  of  external  mo- 
rality, iii.  526. 

eprrTOtitt,  origin  of  the  word,  derived  from 
the  Thrseiana,  L  494.  n.  8.  2  Tim,  L  10 
explained,  iu  3oft.  n.  7. 

Tinueua  Locrua,  prefers  goodness  and  jus- 
tice before  knowledge  and  omnipotence, 
i.  313.  &c.  n.  6»  acknowledges  one  su- 
preme God  the  creator  of  all  things,  ii. 
54,  opinion  nf,  on  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  alter  this  life,  ibid,  supposed  the 
supreme  Deity  to  hare  committed  the 
administration  and  government  of  the 
world  to  demons  and  inferior  gods,  ibid, 
styles  the  supreme  God  cW ft ***>,  vtac, 
aya£Ai%  ap\ii  tW  aptttrvr.  ibid,  fit©- 
assert?  the  world  to  be  an  animal  and  a 
secondary  god  generated  from  the  su- 
preme God,  .15.  his  God  the  creator  of 
the  other  gods,  56,  whether  he  associated 
eternal  matter  with  the  supreme  Deity, 
or  held  the  world  to  hare  been  created 
by  God  out  of  nothing,  ibid,  n,  6>  his 
notion  of  eternity  and  time,  ibid,  n,  7* 
supposes  the  world  to  have  been  created 
for  the  sake  of  imparting  felicity  to  others, 
iii.  4H7-  n,  5. 

Time,  supposed  by  Pherecydes  Syrua  to 
have  existed  from  all  eternity,  ii.  3.  n«  JL 
Timauit  Locrus'  notion  of,  56,  n,  7.  In  a 
certain  respect  a  something  i  n  com  pre- 
hensibie,  517.  6cc  not  properly  speaking 
infinite,  52£.  &e.  635.  Ac  5ltf\  &c,  n.  3. 
on  in  Suit  e  or  finite,  £39.  &c.  n,  3. 

Tolaad  (Job.),  accuses  Svneaiua,  ii.  302* 
in  note, 

Trodux.  propagation  "per  traducem," 
what  meant  thereby,  i.  78.  n.  9,  82. 

Transmigration  uf  souls,  see  Mcrtp^x**- 
tfic. 

TrnnsubatantiHlitJii,  papists  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  eon  re  r  Is  to  the  doctrine  of,  re- 
present the  Trinity  as  mysterious  and 
inscrutable,  ii.  S4&  n.  10.  supported  by 
the  dogma  that  God  can  perform  un pos- 
sibilities and  contradictories,  S&5,  in  note, 

Trspesunttus  (Geo,),  holds  Aristotle  it. 
believed  in  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  l«4. 
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Tribbechovius  (Adam),  asserts  an  agree- 
ment between  the  ancient  philosophers 
and  Christians  in  the  doctrine  of  creation 
out  of  nothing,  iii.  147.  holds  Aristotle 
to  have  acknowledged  creation  out  of 
nothing,  184. 

Trichorius  (H.  C),  on  the  ethereal  body  of 

t  the  soul  remaining  after  death,  iii.  320. 
in  note. 

Trinity,  the,  second  person  of,  whether 
called  by  Asclepius  and  Philo-Judseus  a 
second  God,  i.  558.  5cc.  ii.  316.  n.  9. 
communicated  to  the  other  nations  from 
the  Hebrews,  ii.  3)3.  greatly  corrupted 
by  the  Pagans,  ibid.  Ac  hypostasis  oft 
see  Hypostasis,  Person,  second  hypos- 
tasis or,  see  Mind,  Nov?,  Hypostasis, 
subordination  in,  by  what  fathers  believed 
or  rejected,  417.  fice.  perichoresb  in, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius, 
454.  difference  between  the  Nicene,  Sa- 
bellian,  and  Arian,  446.  the  Egyptian, 
see  Egyptians,  the  Arian,  see  Arius.  the 
Athanasian,  see  Athanasius.  the  Chris- 
tian, to  be  cautiously  spoken  of  by  Chris- 
tians, 317.  nature  and  character  thereof, 
840.  5ec.  Origen  thereon,  342.  repre- 
sented by  the  papists  as  mysterious  and 
inscrutable  in  order  to  support  their  own 
dogma  of  transubstantktion,  343.  n.  10. 
the  Platonic  and  Christian,  difference 
between,  augmented  rather  than  dimin- 
ished by  the  doctrine  of  a  twofold  soul  of 
the  world,  380.  ficc.  n.  1.  the  Platonic 
and  Christian,  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment between,  389.  &c.  409.  6tc  ine- 
Suality  of,  not  of  order  only  but  also  of 
ignityf  417.  &c  by  what  similitudes 
illustrated,  420.  &c.  n.  5.  424.  ficc.  426. 
&c.  n.  9.  10.  2.  these  similitudes  a  de- 
viation from  the  right  rule  of  scripture, 
426.  n.  2.  on  the  equality  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  Platonic,  429.  n.  3.  see  also 
Person,  Hypostasis,  Essence,  Substance, 
consubstantiality  and  coessentiality  in, 
see  these  words,  the  Trinity  of  Dr.  Cud- 

f  worth,  see  Cud  worth,  the  Pagan,  mys- 
tery of,  supposed  by  Vossius  to  be  con- 
cealed under  the  three  Capitol  in e  gods, 
151.  6ic.  n.  4.  the  Trinity  of  the  Alex- 
andrine Jews,  321.  of  Orpheus,  see  Or- 
pheus, of  the  Persians,  see  Persians,  of 
Philo  Judeeus,  see  Philo.  the  Platonic, 
principal  gods  of,  are  Novc,  ypvxtf,  and 
the  whole  corporeal  world,  as  also  pecu- 
liar Noes  and  Henades,  811.  ficc.  nature 
of  this  Trinity,  314.  the  second  person 
thereof  the  archetypal  world,  321.  &c. 
the  spurious  Platonic,  336.  &c.  this 
faulty  and  less  conformable  to  reason, 
343.  &cits  blemishes,  359.  6rc.  Plotinus 
on  a  subordination  in,  390.  the  Platonic, 
ground  of  the  doctrine  of  a  subordination 


in,  399.  third  hypostasis  of;  called  a  cer- 
tain middle  nature  between  the  first  and 
second,  430.  n.  4.  the  three  hypostases 
of  this  Trinity  one  God,  431.  preferable 
to  the  Trinity  of  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Gre- 
gory Nyssen,  435.  apology  for,  456.  Ac 
different  from  the  Arian,  458.  n.  9.  sup- 
posed by  the  ancient  doctors  not  to  differ 
from  the  Christian,  458.  etc.  opinion  of 
the  fathers  thereon,  ibid.  Chalddius 
thereon,  470.  Ate,  in  note,  advantage 
flowing  from  its  agreement  with  the 
Christian,  476.  480.  trinity  of  the  junior 
Platonists,  see  Junior  Platonista.  of  Plo- 
tinus, see  Plotinus.  of  Porphyry,  see 
Porphyry,  the  Pythagoric.  see  Pythago- 
ras, Pythagoreans,  of  Sabelliua,  tee  Sa- 
belliua. of  Synesius,  see  Syneaius.  the 
Zoroastrian  or  ancient  Persian,  i.  482. 
Arc.  with  notes. 

Truth,  whether  demonstrated  by  miracles, 
iii.  7.  to  change  it  into  falsehood  an 
impossibility  eTen  to  God,  32.  &c  doc- 
trine of  truth  not  being  absolutely  such 
refuted,  552.  Ac,  eternal  truths  are  im- 
mutable and  senior  to  matter  and  the 
world,  65. 

Tt>x»).  meaning  and  power  of  the  word 
according  to  Strato,  i  138.  Ac.  n.  9. 

Turretinus  (Joh.  Alph.>,  on  the  witch  of 
Endor  presenting  Siimuel  alive  before 
Saul,  iii.  16.  in  note. 

Typhon,  of  the  Egyptians,  what  meant 
thereby,  i.  352.  an  image  of  weak  minds. 
603.  ficc. 

Vacuum,  by  whom  asserted  or  repudiated,  L 
30.  n.  5.  supposed  to  be  incorruptible, 
124.  &c.  rejected  by  Empedocles,  ibid. 
see  also  Space,  and  incorporeal,  professed 
by  the  Stoics,  iii  231.  n.  5. 

Valentin ians,  the,  their  aeons,  i.  328. 

Varro  (M.  Terentius),  whether  a  professor 
of  one  God,  ii.  144.  in  note,  his  explica- 
tion of  the  three  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,  151.  n.  3  the  ancient  theology 
which  he  calls  natural,  whether  different 
from  the  physical  theology,  230.  n.  1.  held 
that  the  true  theology  ought  to  be  con- 
cealed from  the  vulgar,  301.  St.  Augus- 
tine respecting,  230.  n.  1.  acknowledged 
one  God  the  ruler  of  all  things,  129.  dis- 
tinguished three  kinds  of  theology,  'my- 
thical, natural,  and  civil,  ibid. 

Vaticination.    See  Divination. 

Veda,  i.  e.  a  collection  of  ancient  Brabrai- 
nical  books,  iii.  202. 

Vehicle,  the  twofold,  of  the  soul,  iii.  268. 
&c.    See  Body  of  the  Soul. 

Velleius  in  Cicero,  not  to  be  trusted  in  re- 
ference to  the  theological  opinions  of  the 
ancients,  i.  18.  n.  6. 

Venus,  the  celestial,  a  name  of  the  supreme 
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Deity,  i.  216.  &c  n.  7.  228.  and  why, 
279. 

Verulam  (Lord  Fr.  Bacon),  his  opinion  on 
God  whether  the  same  as  that  of  Hobbes, 
ii.  511.  n.  5.  what  description  of  errors 
designated  by  him  an  idolum  specus,  606. 
n.  2.  suspected  by  Dr.  Cudworth  of 
atheism,  ibid,  opposed  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Parker  in  discarding  final  causes,  608. 
n.  6.  why  rejected  final  causes,  617.  n.  3. 

Vespasian,  on  his  miracles,  i  441.  &c.  n.  4. 

Vestius  Valens,  who  he  was,  iii.  22.  n.  10. 

Vettius,  the  augur,  iii.  22.  n.  10. 

Vices,  virtues  and,  peculiar  demons 
placed  oyer,  by  some  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  i.  363.  n.  10.  virtues  and, 
opinion  of  the  Stoics  on,  ii.  96.  &c.  not 
self-existent,  ranked  among  gods  and 
persons,  264.  Ace.  and  why,  284.  &c 

Virgil,  whether  he  acknowledged  the  om- 
nipotence of  God,  i  280.  n.  10.  his  Sa- 
turnian  reign,  465.  &cc  with  notes, 
whether  he  acknowledged  one  supreme 
God,  635.  opinion  of,  on  the  generation, 
mutation,  and  corruption  of  things,  iii. 
446.  taught  that  lives  and  souls  cannot 
spring  out  of  matter,  but  are  produced  by 
God,  453.  on  the  state  of  souls  in  the 
infernal  regions,  291.  in  note. 

Virtue,  defined  by  the  ancient  Pythago- 
reans, Platonists,  and  Stoics,  to  be  an 
assimilation  to  the  Deity,  i  315.  n.  1. 
virtues  and  vices,  peculiar  demons  placed 
over,  by  some  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
363.  n.  10.  opinion  of  the  Stoics  thereon, 

-  ii.  96.  &c  not  self-subsistent,  ranked 
among  persons  and  gods,  264.  Ac.  and 
why,  284.  &c  the  virtue  of  God  not  to 
be  estimated  from  ours,  iii.  483.  &c.  the 
virtues  of  God,  see  Attributes  of  God. 

Virginia,  a  worshipper  of  one  God,  ii.  169. 

Virtuous.    See  Pious. 

Vision,  nature  of,  according  to  the  sense  of 
Democritus,  ii.  646.  in  note.    See  Light. 

Vitus  (Steph.),  objections  of,  against  the 
bodies  of  angels,  iii  368.  ficc  in  note. 

Understanding.    See  Intelligence. 

Unities,  or  monads  of  Pythagoras,  whether 
different  from  atoms,  i.  22.  n.  6.  See 
also  Monad. 

Unity,  of  God.  whether  the  polytheists  ac- 
knowledged one  supreme  God,  i.  456.  ficc. 
n.  9.  notion  of  unity  explained,  ii  142. 
n.  10,  acknowledged  by  Lucretius  and 
Epicurus,  i.  318.  the  ancient  Pagans 
held  one  God  and  a  plurality  of  gods  at 
he  same  time,  370.  &c.  doctrine  of  the 
Christians  and  Jews  on  one  God,  said  to 
approach  closely  to  Paganism,  371.  the 
Pagans  acknowledged  one  supreme  and 
several  minor  gods,  435.  Ate.  451.  ficc. 
whether  the  Pagans  before  Christianity 
entertained  different  sentiments  on  one 
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supreme  God  from  those  after  Christianity 
463.  one  supreme  God  professed  by 
Zoroaster,  470.  flee,  by  the  Magians,  485. 
&c.  by  Orpheus,  493.  &c.  bv  the  Egyp- 
tians, 523.  540.  564.  &c.  576.  &c.  by 
which  of  the  Pagan  poets,  619.  &c.  by 
which  of  the  Pagan  philosophers,  ii.  I. 
flee.  Zeno  Eleates'  demonstration  of, 
48.  &c.  asserted  by  the  later  Pagans,  120. 
flee,  whether  acknowledged  by  the  Pagan 
vulgar,  143.  flee,  professed  by  the  more 
polished  Pagans  of  the  present  day,  168. 
flee  n.  8.  supposed  to  be  universally  wor- 
shipped by  the  Pagans,  481.  &c 

Universal*,  Hobbes*  opinion  on,  that  they 
are  nothing  but  names,  iii.  429.  n.  8.  Jac. 
Carpentaria  on  the  nature  of,  549.  &c. 

Universe,  a  corporeal,  supposed  by  the 
Cartesians  to  be  indefinitely  extended,  iii. 
480.  why  Parmenides  assigned  a  spherical 
form  to  the,  ii.  46.  in  note.  See  also 
World. 

Vceux  (Des.),  iii.  8. 

Vossius  (Gerh.  Job.),  incorrectly  expounded, 
i.  482.  n.  1.  suspects  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  to  be  concealed  under  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva,  ii.  151.  a  passage  of 
his  examined,  228.  Ac.  on  the  idolatry  of 
the  Pagans,  265.  n.  2.  examination  of  his 
opinion  that  the  generality  of  the  Pagan 
gods  are  so  many  spirits  or  minds,  27 1 . 
flee,  examination  of  his  opinion  on  the 
natural  theology  of  the  ancients,  275.  &c. 
misapprehends  a  certain  passage  of 
Seneca  on  the  origin  of  things,  iii.  1 58. 
flee,  on  the  end  and  design  of  creation, 
488.  in  note. 

Uranus,  or  heaven,  Plato's  opinion  con- 
cerning, ii.  212.  flee,  n.  10. 

Vries  (Ger.  de),  affirms  Des  Cartes,  to  have 
inculcated  that  God  can  perform  contra- 
dictories, ii.  534.  n.  9. 

Ursinus  (Joh.  Hen.),  refuted,  i.  557.  n.  3. 

Use.     See  End. 

Vulcan,  a  name  of  the  supreme  Deity,  ii. 
219.  flee,  n.  6. 

Vulgar,  the.    See  People. 

Warburton,  his  divine  Legation  of  Moses. 

i.  61 1.  in  note,  ii  4.  in  note.  123.  in  note, 

iii  283. 
Ward  (Dr.  Seth),  refutes  Hobbes,  i.  214. 

n.  5. 
Wayen  (Joh.  Van  der),  on   Philo's  phi- 
losophy, ii  321.  n.  7.  on  Philo's  Trinity, 

333.  in  note. 
Weigel  (Valentine),  a  fanatic,  affirms  that 

God  can  perform  contradictories,  ii.  534. 

n.  9. 
Weissman  (Christ.  Eberh.),  on  the  causes 

of  the  creation  of  the  world,  iii.  488.  in 

note. 
Werenfols  (Sam.),  opinion  of,  on  the  argu- 
Z   Z 
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Ottnt  proving  a  God  ftom  h»  idse,  iii.  SI. 
in    oui. 
Whl     cot,  a  PliUmud,  i».  41&.  n.  7*     - 
Will  ■*,  a  Platonist,  ibid. 
Windet  (JA  an   Englishman,  derives  the 
doctrine  of  creation  out  of  not  King  rrom 
the  8M.-!iui«»iita+  iii.  IlLn,  Xon  Tartarus, 
M'^  in  note. 
Wolf  (Jon.  Christ,),  L  2«5.  n,  4,  on  the 
cause*  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  til 
41      in  note* 
Wolle  (Christ.),  hi*  Hcrmcnrubc*,  i.  *& 

n,  nil.  n.  3* 

Woi    iincton(a  Ftatonkt,  ii.  415.  n.  J. 
Wy*e  (Thorn.)  on   the  accu**ti<>n  and  *Uv 
ft  nee   of  Dr.  Cud  worth,   ill,  340,   &c     in 
note. 
Wisdom  of  God,  aa  dispbited  in  his  works, 

tt  ":>3.  n.3. 
Wit  r*ctaft.    See  Sorcery. 
Worki  of  (kwl,  the,  aec*  also   Providence. 
Plotinus  on    the   harmony    of,   til.    47«» 
transcend  the  narrow  bound*  within  which 
our  imagination  circumscribe*  them,  *79. 
Ate.  the  order  and  connexion  of,  ahoutd 
aJwayi  be  considered,  482,  etc 
World,  the,  on  the  origin  and  construction 
of,  i.  *2B,  Ate.  derived  from  the  fortuitous 
of  unqualified  atom*,    120. 
1  by  titht  isU,    to  l*e  fault v  and 
ill  made,  to  that  it  could  not  have  been 

0  *  Uived  bw  a  God  for  the  good  of  man, 

1  \  c,  this  particularly  inflated  upon 
from  the  constitution  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  earth  being  unin- 
habitable to  men,  partly  by  the  excess  of 
heat  and  partly  by  the  extremity  of  cold, 
ibid,  denied  by  Strato  to  hare  been  nude 
by  God,  148.  &c,  atheist*  admitting  ita 
general inn,  Sfln,  eke.  creation  of,  aacribed 
by  the  Gnostic*  to  an  evil  god,  3oB.  ge- 
neration and  beginning  of,  acknowledged 
by  the  Egyptian!,  &2G.  6!*8.  De*  Cartes 
on  the  origin  of,  95,  n.  9.  origin  of,  ex- 
pounded by  the  generation  and  origin  of 
the  gods,  622.  asserted  by  Socrates  not 
to  have  been  made  by  chance  but  by 
mind  and  counsel,  ii.  GO.  6cc  several 
bold  but  slight  rjuerievf  of  atheist*  I  why 
it  was  n lit  made  sooner ;  what  God  did 
before ;  why  it  was  made  at  all,  sine*  it 
was  to  long  unmade  ;  by  what  machines 
and  instrument*  so  huge  a  fabric  wn* 
reared  t  i.  1*V2.  Ate.  these  queries  an- 
swered, iii.  4 ft6\  Ate,  original  of,  derived 
by  the  Democritic  and  atomic  form  of 
atheism  from  the  mere  fortuitous  motion 
of  matter  without  any  directive  principle, 
but  by  the  Stratonic  or  Hy  luroic  from  a 
certain  mixture  of  chance  and  the  plastic 
life  of  matter  both  together,  i.  151,  Ate* 

i  and  corruptibility  of,  as  also  a 
infinity  of  worlds ,  maintained 
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.derived  by  ttttk 

&c  opinion  of  the  Gnostic*  an  tbc 
creation  «C,  487.  whether Utpfren* ^tm 
WjJj  alnse*  on  the  origin  of  S*KL  4r. 
n_  3.  506.  517.  Ate.  opinion  of  the  t*- 

cient  Chaldeans  on   the  itiicratins  sad 
corru  ptinn    of,    whether  cooJbnsabt*  to 
the  Mosaic  history,  326.  Ace.  1 
who  held  it  to  hare  been  l 
of  one  God,  lOt,  on  it*  being  cotnp*»4 
of  nothing  bat  matter  and  eorporml  *&> 
stances,  see  Matter,   Bod;*  wnetbsvtae 
Stoic*  belie*  ed  it  to  have  been  coastndei 
by  a  moat  perfect  mind,  n.  S&V&t,  111 
Ace*  n.  7*    atheists  unable  to  tasaa  a 
cause  of  the  admirable  conatrncttan  sad 
harmony  of,  5$Q.  denied  by  slbais  to 
he  artificially  and   veil   made,  ibid,  ac- 
cording to  De*  Cartes  and  us  Wbwtni 
might  hate  been  better  made,  Aft  La-* 
labrie  and  construction  of.  s^DnadlesW 
objected  to  by  atheist*  a*  fault?  and  k' 
perfect,  iii.  461.  &c\.  confusion  of,  another 
subject   of   com  plaint    with  them,  473. 
whether  the  eternal  gods  in  whose  ansgv 
and  likeness  Plato  asserts  tt  to  hate  bees 
made,  are  his  Trinity  of  divine  brpw- 
tasc*  or  the    eternal    exemplai*  af  ail 
thing*,  ii,  366*.  hiC,  Hy  |*  eternity  af,  a* 
serted  almost   universally  by  the  aneknt 
philosophers,  L  71.  n,  7*  held  tobseto- 
nal  by  iotne  Tlieiats,  *  et  so  a*  to  bnye 
depended  upon  the  Deity,  170  &c  &* 
ttactinn  to  be  made  between  the  sjatrsi 
of,  and    the    substance  of   matter;    the 
former    being  mpposed   by  atheist*  to 
have  bad  a  beginning,  out  the  latter  to 
have  existed  from  mil  eternity,  17  K  eter- 
nity of,  both  a  parte  ante  and  a  port* 
post,  asserted   by  Aristotle  and  otbca, 
509,  Ace,  n.  9.  eternity  of,  admitted  1? 
Stmto  Phyajcus  and   Aristotle*  anil  tet 
its  alternations  and  vicissitudes  not  denitfd 
by  them,  ibid,  n,  I,  eternity  and  infloe- 
ruptibihty  of,  asserted  br  Plmy  theeWer, 
21  u.   atid  hv    Boethua,"  211.   o.  3.  ■ap- 
posed  to   have  existed  before  any  kf*i*- 
ledg*  or  conception   of  it,    127.  &t  av 
sertors  of  the  eternity  of,  4U2.  &c,  412. 
Ace,  whether  God  could  have  create!  a 
from  eternity,   413.  Ate  n.  S.  ■gresmtnt 
between  Pfeuo  and  Aristotle  on  theet^ 
nitv  of,  nttempteil   to  be  catobuaheisV 
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the  junior    Platonists,   384.  Ac  n.  8. 
eternity  of,   by   what  arguments  main- 
tained by  the  junior  Platonists,  415.  Ace. 
n.  3.  eternity  of,  favoured  by  the  junior 
Platonists,  iii.  208.  asserted  by  Philolaus, 
ii.  52.  by  Aristotle,  92.  n.7.  by  Chal- 
ridius,  469.  in  note,  on  Plato1*  eternity 
of,  364.  on  Aristotle's,  622.  Ac  Philo. 
ponus  on  the  eternity  of,  iii.  490.  Ac 
supposed  by  Plato  to  be  a  god,  ii.  66. 
&c.  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  visi- 
ble God,  260.  Ac  parts  of,  regarded  as 
parts  and  members  of  the  Deity,  284.  &c. 
the  dogma:  the  world  is  the  supreme 
God,  explained,  290.  Ac  styled  by  some 
the  body,  by  others  the  temple  of  God, 
297,  affirmed  by  the  Stoics  to  be  the 
first,  by  the  Platonists  the  second,  and  by 
others  the  third  God,  299.  the  animated, 
called  the  Son  of  God,  ibid,  see  also 
God  is  all  things,  Naturalism,  Spinoxism. 
the  third  God  of  the  Platonic  Trinity, 
311.  Ac  318.  Ac  403.  n.  7.  and  God, 
one  and  the  same,  see  Naturalism,  re- 
garded as  God,  i  364.  Ac  and  the  gods, 
one  and  the  same,  383.  not  God  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Parmenides,  42. 
not  altogether  cut  off  from  God,  ii.  177. 
Ac.  the  archetypal  or  intelligible,  of  the 
Platonists,  the  second  person  of  the  Tri- 
nity, 321.  Ac  333.  &c  n.  2.  an  animal 
and  a  secondary  god  according  to  Timajus 
Locrus,  54.  Ac  and  others,  175.  &c  com- 
pared to  a  plant,  see  Plant  supposed  to 
be  unchangeable,  and  only  the  parts  of 
it  alterable,  so  that  none  of  these  utterly 
perishes,  or  is  absolutely  destroyed,  i. 
563.  absurd  conceits  of  atheists  respect- 
ing its  generation,  mutation   and    cor- 
ruption, ii.  600.   6tc  many   habitable 
worlds  asserted,  iii  480.  &c  n.  2.  whe- 
ther Heraclitus  asserted  two  worlds,  one 
eternal  the  other  changeable,  i.  231.  n.  1. 
a  twofold,  visible  and  invisible,  held  by 
the  Palamites,  iii.  140.  absurd  conceits 
of  atheists  on  infinite  worlds  generated 
before  this  of  ours  and  destroyed,  and 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  monsters  and  im- 
perfect animals,  ii.  594.  Ac  Epicurus 
and  Lucretius  on  innumerable  worlds,  iii. 
480.  &rc.  n.  2,  Anaximander'S  opinion  on 
an  infinity  of  worlds,  i.   187.  ode,  not 
innumerable  worlds,  asserted  by  Plato,  ii. 
68.  Ac.  a  plurality  of  worlds  maintained 
by  Plutarch,  101.  Ac  opinion  of  atheists 
on  the  future  change  of,  598.  &c  sup- 
posed that  at  last  it  will  be  vitrified  and 
turned  into  transparent  crystal,  iii.  447. 
&c.  whether  it  was  made  for  the  sake  of 
man,  465.  Ac.  n.  10.  supposed  by  some 
ancient  Christian  fathers   to  have  been 
made  for  the  sake  of  the  church,  467.  in 
note,  whether  God  can  truly  be  said  to 


have  created  it  for  his  own  glory,  486. 
Ac  n.  5.  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  made  for  the  felicity  of  man,  ibid. 
affirmed  by  Plato  to  have  been  made  by 
reason  of  God's  goodness,  ii.  570.  denied 
by  atheists  to  have  a  rational  nature  pre- 
siding over  it,  i.  122.  Ac  see  also  Pro- 
vidence, whether  a  worse  state  of,  conse- 
quent upon  the  fall  of  man,  iii  466.  in 
note,  on  the  saints  being  its  rightful 
possessors,  467.  in  note.  St.  Cyprian's 
opinion  on  its  daily  getting  old,  ii.  445. 
n.  1. 
Worship,  divine,  distinction  ot,  into  Xarpeta 
and  8ov\iia,  unknown  to  the  fathers, 
ii.  484. 

Xeniades,  of  Corinth,  whether  an  assertor 
of  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  165.  &c. 

Xenocrates,  derives  the  origin  of  physical 
things  from  atoms,  i  32.  on  God, 
ii.  93. 

Xenophanes,  denies  to  God,  though  cor- 
poreal, the  human  form,  L  201.  n.  6.  an 
assertor  of  one  God,  ii.  22.  Ac  34.  n.  5. 
144.  in  note,  whether  guilty  of  Spino- 
sism, 25.  n.  4.  opinion  of,  on  many  suns 
and  moons,  23.  n.  3.  held  God  to  be 
spheriform,  ibid,  and  26.  in  note,  whether 
held  an  incorporeal  God,  ibid. 

Xenophon,  whether  an  assertor  of  a  soul  of 
the  world,  i.  263.  n.  7.  acknowledged 
one  supreme  God,  ii.  76.  n.  7. 

Xerxes,  on  an  envious  and  spiteful  God,  ii. 
572.  in  note. 

Zacharias  of  Mitylene,  his  dialogue  on  the 
workmanship  of  God,  i.  419.  in  note, 
supposes  the  world  to  have  been  created 
for  the  sake  of  our  happiness,  iii.  487. 
n.  5. 

Zamobris,  L  494.  n.  10. 

Zanch  (Uld.),  on  the  bodies  of  angels,  iii. 
368.  m  note. 

Zeisold  (Joh.)  supposes  Aristotle  to  have 
asserted  creation  out  of  nothing,  i.  303. 
n.  6.  iii.  184. 

Zeno,  a  commentator  on  Hesiod,  i.  40.  n.  3. 

Zeno  Eleates,  censured  by  Aristotle  for 
making  God  to  be  corporeal,  i.  37.  n.  2. 
by  what  arguments  opposed  the  doctrine 
of  motion,  ii.  48.  n.  7.  iii.  92.  n.  9.  his 
demonstration  of  one  God,  ii.  48.  Ac. 
causes  tljat  led  him  to  deduce  all  things 
from  fire,  i.  161.  opinion  of,  on  the 
world  an  animal  or  plant,  195.  n.  8  9. 
whether  favourable  to  a  plastic  nature, 
231.  n.  2.  accused  of  atheism  and  de- 
fended, ii.  49.  n.  9. 

Zcvc>  Bee  Jupiter,   the   name  derived  by 

Plato  from  the  word  gyv,  ii.  387. 
Ziegenbalg  (Barth.),  on  the  religion  of  the 
Brahmins,  iii.  198. 
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bi  (J.).  B.  1 
ii,  123.  in  no 
475.  nr  note. 


&c  B.6.  A 

«i  amy  gock,  470, 


END   OF   VOLUME    III. 
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